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REFERENCE TO ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS OTHER THAN 
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T has been suggested, by an eminent Authority, that many readers woidd be glad 
to be informed where rebable Illustrations could be found of those Plants which 
are not figured in this Work. To meet this want, references to the figures 
in Standard Authorities have been given, the titles of the Works referred to 
being, for economy of space, abbreviated as follows : 
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Andrews (II. C). Botanist'a Repository. London. 

1799-1811. 10 vols. 4to. 
Andrews (U. C). Coloured En^-ravings of Heaths, i J. H. 8. 

London, 1802-50. 4 vols. 4 to. ' 

Loudon (J. C). Arboretum et frutieetuni britan- 

nicum. . . . London, 1838. 8 vols. 8vo. 
Allioni (C). Flora pedemontana. Aug. Xaur., 1785. 

3 vols. Fol. 
Aublet (J. B. C. F.). Histoire des plantes de la 

Liuiane framjaise. Londres, 1775. 4 vols. 4to. 
Andrews (H. (J.). The Heathery. London, 1804-12. 

4 vols. 4to. 
IMaund (H.). The Botanist. . . . London, 1839. 

8 vols. 4to. 
Brandis (D.). Forest Flora of . . . India. London, 

1876, 8vo. Atlas, 4to. 
Beddonie (R. IL). Flora sylvatica. IMadras 

11869-73]. 2 vols. 4to. 
La Belgique Hortlcole. . . Ghent, 1850, Ltc* 
Botanical Magazine. London, 1787, &c. 8vo.* 
Bentlev (R-) and Trimen (H.). Medicinal Plants. 

London, 1875-80. Bvo. 
Bateuian (James). A Monograph of OiUmtoglossum. 

London. 1874. Fol. 
Botanical Register. London, 1815-47. 33 vols. 8vo. 
Botanische Zeitung. Berlin, vols. i. — xdi. (1843-55). 

8vo. Leipzig, vol. xiv. (1856).* 
Cathcart's Illustrations of Himalayan Plants. Lon- 
don, 1855. Fol. 
Loudon (J. C). Encvclop?edia of Trees and Shrubs. 

. . . London, 1842. 8vo. 
See T. S. M. 
Fitzgerald (R. D.). Australian Orchids. Sydney, 

1876. Fol.* 
Flora Danica — usually quoted as the title of the 

work, Icones plantarum . . . Daniie et Nor- 
vegise. . . . Havni;e, 1761 to 1883. Fol. 
La Flore des Serres et des Jardins de I'Europe. 

1845-82. 23 vols. 8vo. 
IMoggridge (J. T.). Contributions to the Flora of 

^lentone . . . London, 1864-8. 
Flora Oder allgemeine botanische Zeitung. 1818-42. 
25 vols. 8vo. [New Series] 1845, &c.* 

V. M Floral Magazine. London, 1861-71, 8vo. 1872-81, 4to. 

I-'. A' P Florist and Pomologist. London, 1868-84. 8vo. 

ti, <J The Gardeners' Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette. 

London, 1841-65. Fol. 
G. C. n. s. .. The Gardeners' Chronicle. New Series, 1866, &c. 
Fol.* 

G. G Gray (A.). Genera fioree AmericEe. . . . Boston, 

1848-9. 2 vols. 8vo. 

G. M The Gardener.s' Magazine. Conducted by Shirley 

Hibberd. London. 
The Gardeners' Magazine of Botany. . . . London, 

1850-1. 3 vols. 8vo. 
The Garden. London, 1871, &c. 4to.* 
Goodale (G. L.). Wild Flowers of America. Boston, 

1877. 4to. 
Hooker (W. J.), The British Ferns. 
Hooker (\V. J.). Exotic Flora, Edinburgh, 1823-7. 

3 vols. 8vo. 

Hooker (W. J.). Flora boreali-americana. . . . Lon- 
don, 1833-40. 2 vols. 4to. 

Hooker (J. D.). Flora Tasmania. London, 1860. 
2 vols. 4to. This is Part 5 of "The Botany of 
the Antarctic Voyage of H.M. Discovery Ships 
Erehas and Ten'Oi\ in the years 1859-43." 

Hooker (W. J.). Garden Ferns. London, 1862. 8vo. 

Hooker (W. J.). Species Filicuni. 

L'lllustration horticole. Gand, 1850, &c. 8vo.* 

See C. H. P. W. S. O. 

Journal of Botany. . . . London, 1863. 8vo.* 

Jacguin (N. J.). Flur;e austriacte . . . icones . . . 

Viennfe. 1773-8. 5 vols. Fol. W. & F. 
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.Journal of Horticulture and Cottage Gardener. 

Conducted by I>r. Robert Hoj^g. London. 
Journal 01 the Horticultural Society. London, 1846. 

8vo.* 
Kutschy. Die Elche Europas und des Orients. 
Loddiges(C.). Botanical Cabinet. London, 1812-35. 

20 vols. 4to. 
Lindley (J.). Collectanea botanica. . . . London, 

1821. Fol. 
La Marck (J. B. 1'. A. de JI. de). J'hicyclopedie 

methodique . . . Botanique. Paris, 1785-1817. 

13 vols. 4to. 
Lemaire (C). Le Jardiu fleuriste. Gand, 1851-4. 

4 vols. 8vo. 
Lindlev (J.). Rosaruni Blouographia. London, 

1820. 8vo. 
Lindley (J.). Sertum Orchidaceum. . . . London, 

1838. Fol. 
Lindley (J.) and Paxton (J.). Flower Garden. . . . 

London. . . . 1851-3. 3 vols. 4to. 
Salin-Dyck. i\Ionogr-aphia generum Akies et Me- 

sernbryanthemi. Bonna\ 1856.63. 4to. 
Burbidge (F. W.). The Narcissus : Its History and 

Culture. With a Scientitic Review of the 

CJenusby J. G. Baker, F.L.S. London, 1875. 8vo. 
Nuttall (T.). North American Sylva . . . Phila- 
delphia, 1865. 5 vols. 8vo. 
See L. & P. F. G. 
Paxton (J.). Magazine of Botany. London, 1834-49. 

16 vols. 8vo. 
Saunders (W. W.). Refugium botanicum. . . 

London, 1869-72. 8vo. 
RegeKE.). Gartentlora, 1352, &c.» 
Revue Horticole . . . Paris, 1852.* 
Hooker (,L D.). The Rhododendrons of .Sikkim- 

Himalaya. London, 1849-51. Fol. 
Reichenbach, ^^. (H. G.). Xenia orchidacea. Leip- 
zig, 1858. 4to.* 
Sweet (R.). British Flower Garden. London, 

1823-9. 5 vols. 8vo. 
Second Series. London, 1831-3. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Sweet (R.). Cistineai. I^ondon, 1825-50. 8vo. 
Smith (J. E.). Exotic Botany. . . . London, 1804-5. 

2 vols. 8vo. 
Sweet (R.). Flora australasica . . . Loudon, 1327-3. 

8vo. 
Siebold (P. F. de) and Vriese (\V. II. de). Flore des 

Jardins du Royaume des Pays-Bas. Leide, 

1858-62. 5 vols. 8vo. 
Sibthorp (J.). Flora grseca . . . London, 1806-40. 

10 vols. Fol. 
Hiljberd (Shirley). The Ivy : a Monograph. Loir- 

don, 1872. 8vo. 
Sweet (Robert). Geraniaceas, the natural order of 

Gerania. 1828-1830. 
Syuie I J. T. B.), now Boswell. English Botany . . 

Ed. 3. Loudon, 1365-85. 12 vols. 8vo. 
Siebold (P. F. von) and Zuccarini (J. G.). Flora 

Japonica. . . . Lugd. Bat., 1855-44. Fol. 
Transactions of the Horticultural Society. London, 

1805-29. 7 vols. 4to. 
Transactions of the Linnffian Society. Loudon. 

1791-1875. 30 vols. 4to.» 
Emerson (G. B.). Trees and Shrubs . . . of Massa- 
chusetts. Boston. Ed. 2, 1875. 2 vols. 3vo. 
Watstin (P. W.). Denilrologia Britannica. Loudon, 

1825. 2 vols. Svo. 
See G. W. F. A. 
Warner (R.) and Williams (B. S.). The Orchid 

Album. London, 1882. 4to.* 
Warner{R.). Select Orchidaceous Plants. London. 

Series i, 1862-65. Fol. 
Series ii, 1865-75. Fol. 
Woods and Forests. 1883-4. 1 vol. 4to. 
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Fig. 380. Flowering Branch of Layatera trimestris. 

IiAWN MOWEBS. Since the introduction of 
mowinj^- machines in such variety, and in Kuch a number 
of sizes, their use has become general, both in Uirg-e 
and small gardens, almost to the exclusion of scythes. 
Machines of various makers differ much more in details 
of construction than in matters relating to the method 
of cutting adopted. The general principle is that of 
fixing a broad horizontal blade, with an edge on the 
front. This is called the ledger blade, and is kept in 
position just above the gTOund, by raising or lowering 
small rollers on the front of the machine. The cutting 
blades, which are arranged spirally, revolve by any for- 
ward movement, unless provision is made for disconnecting 
them, and sever the grass on coming into contact with 
the ledger blade. Eevolutions of the cutters are caused 
by their being connected, usually by cogwheels, to two 
rollers, generally called drums, at the back of the machine. 
The spindle passing through this jDart has a circular 
cogwheel on one of its ends, sometimes made reversible, 
and on any forward movement of the drum all the 
parts are set in motion. In the case of Lawn Mowers 
drawn by horses, an arrangement is made by which the 
cutters may be stopped at any time, for conveying the 
machine short distances, by shifting a movable catch in 
one end of the drum. The number of cutters varies in 
different machines, some being placed wide apart, for 
the special purpose of cutting long grass. The " Archi- 
medean," an American Lawn Mower, was specially 
noted for this on its introduction, and is now pretty 
well known. An improved form, manufactured by Messrs. 
Williams and Co., has all the parts to work either 
separately or in connection, and the knives revolve very 
rapidly when in use. The " Excelsior," another Lawn 
Mower of American make, manufactured by the Chadborn 
and Coldwell Manufacturing Co., is specially notable for 
lightness of draught, cutting without ribbing, its easy and 
novel mode of adjustment, and the complete protection 
afforded the wheels and mechanism from injury or from 
clogging with grass, &c. Unlike the adjustment in most 
other machines, the sole-plate, in this case, is not a fixture, 
but is advanced to the blades by means of screws, which 
are turned by an ordinary spanner. Each of the four 
knives is complete in itself and removable in case of 
accident. Eansome's " Automaton " is an exceedingly 

Vol. II. 



Iiawu Mowers— coritimtecZ.. 
useful Lawn Mower tor general use. It is made in 
various sizes ; those from 12in. to 22in. are recom- 
mended. Many of Green's Lawn Mowers are worked 
by means of a flat-Hnk chain instead of cog-wheels. 
Some persons object to this, on account of the chain 
occasionally coming off when on sloping ground. That 
the machines are durable, and do their work well, is, 
however, unquestionable. In Shanks's Patent Lawn 
Mower, manufactured by Alex. Shanks and Son, the 
sole-plate, or ledger blade, has a double reversible 
edge, and is thus enabled to last longer than moat 
others. This machine is specially recommended in 
the size worked by a horse, as it is strong in con- 
struction, and has a good delivery of grass into the box, 
and an admirable system of emptying the latter when 
full. Edwards' Patent " Invincible " Lawn Mower, manu- 
factured by J. Crowley and Co., is a smooth-working 
machine with reversible cutters. Regulating rollers can 
be fixed before or behind the knives, or ii\ both positions, 
or the machine may be used without any. It makes but 
little noise when at work ; and the mechanism is simple, 
and easily understood. There are other Lawn Mowers, 
in quantity far too numerous to mention here, some of 
which may possibly have an advantage in certain par- 
ticulars over those referred to above. All the smaller 
sizes are made so that the grass-box may be easily 
removed at any time. Some yjeople prefer using the 
machine without a grass-box ; but, if the crop is unduly 
heavy, this plan does not always answer. It is very 
important that a machine of any description should be 
kept clean when not in use, and be cleansed throughout 
each time after being used. Eust and dirt on the 
blades are often more destructive than constant wear 
with cleanliness enforced. The knives should always be 
made to work quite evenly on the ledger blade, so that 
a piece of paper may be cut on any part alike. It is 
not advisable to have the blade too low, as many of the 
tender grasses are thus cut too close and killed, and 
the remainder presents an unsightly appearance for a 
time, until new growth is resumed. Lawn-edge Clippers 
are small machines made for following the Lawn Mower 
and cutting the grass along the edges of walks. Some 
of them are made with a drum roller, which is connected 
and sets the other parts in motion by every forward 
movement. In Green's patent machine, the chain and 
wheel motion is adopted, a fixed blade is guided along 
the edge, and a cutter, with several edges, revolves against 
it and severs the grass. Adie's Patent Clipper has blades 
somewhat like shears, the point of the under one being 
regulated to run 4"in. below the turf level. On applying 
a downward or forward pressure of a few pounds, the 
blades open, and, being connected to a strong spring, close 
suddenly, and, in doing so, perform their intended work. 
Lawn-edge Clippers are not at present extensively used, 
the difficulty in guiding them straight, or in following a 
curved edge, being much against them. The value of such 
machines, if improved so as to be available for ordinary 
use, would be very great, as an immense amount of labour, 
in clipping with hand-shears, would be avoided. 

IiA'WH'S. A well-made and properly kept Lawn is 
always one of the most important features in connection 
with any garden, especially that surrounding a residence. 
Where it is improperly levelled and made in the first in- 
stance, the defects in the surface caused by holes, or subsi- 
dence of the soil in one place more than another, cannot 
well be satisfactorily remedied. The form and extent 
of the Lawn will, of course, vary in almost every case ; the 
more it covers, the better will be the effect produced, 
if the work has been well done : and, on the other hand, 
the more prominently will any inequalities be seen. Close- 
cutting machines, now so much in use, cannot dip into 
holes, consequently the grass here is left comparatively 
long, while that on the higher portion around is cut 
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shorter than it wouM be on an even surface. Lawn 
preparations should be commenced in autumn, and, if 
the site is not naturally drained, it must be made so 
artificially, by the insertion of pipes, before anything else 
is attempted. An undulation, or a gravelly sub-soil, 
will alone usually insure a sufficient drainage. The 
various levels of the surface should then be marked, and 
the whole be dug over a spit deep, and as evenly as 
possible. It the soil is of fairly good quality, and not 
very heavy, there will be no difficulty in doing this, or 
in the formation of the Lawn afterwards. Where it is 
very poor and sandy, the addition of some that is heavier, 
and of better quality, will be advisable, as there is a 
great difference throughout the season in the appearance 
of Lawns, according to the depth and quality of the soil 
beneath. This may appear somewhat needless ; but the 
work should be considered as one of a permanent 
character, and after-results will well repay the extra 
trouble and expense incurred. The soil, having been 
thus dug all over alike, should bo allowed to remain 
until spring, if possible, when exposure to rain and frost 
will have rendered it solid, and in good condition for 
treading and raking down, in preparation for turf or 
grass seeds, whichever may have been intended. If 
good turf can be secured, a Lawn may be made at 
once. It should be free from coarse grass and weeds, 
and if the turves have been cut uniform in thickness 
and size, they may soon be laid, and the work finished. 
Some fine light soil should be spread over and brushed 
in, to fill up all the interstices, and the turf-beater — a 
tool made specially tor the purpose, with a flattened 




Fig. 381. Turf-beater. 

wooden head (see Fig. 381) — applied to make a plane 
surface. It is not advisable to mow too closely the 
first summer, especially if the season be a dry one. 

"When recourse is had to grass seeds, they should be 
purchased from a reliable source, even though the price 
be higher than that usually paid ; spurious stocks 
being worse than usole.ss, whore a piece of fine grass 
is of first importance, and the mowing machine is to be 
kept in use. The best season for sowing is in March and 
April, as the warm sunshine and showery weather then 
usually experienced is more favourable than any other 
for the quick germination of the seed. It will be neces- 
sary to tread and work the ground all over, the same 
aa for turf, allowing the surface to bo tho full height 
required for the Lawn. A verge of turf round the 
outside is a good guide in preparing a Lawn tor grass 
seeds, as by its height a good deal may be determined 
with the eye alone in levelling the inside part. The 
seeds should be sown thinly, on a calm day, and lightly 
covered by means of a wooden rake ; and, when the grass 
it is well up, a heavy roller may be drawn over it before 
mowing. The next best season to April, tor .sowing, is the 
end of August, as the weather is then cooler than in sum- 
mer, and there is sufficient time for the grass to become 
establi.shed before winter. From 401b. to .501b. to an acre 
is about the quantity of grass seed required for a Lawn ; 



Iiawns — continued. 
but so much depends on the quality that it is uncertain 
whether this weight will be always sufficient. Mixtures 
of strong-growing sorts are prepared and sold separately 
for sowing under trees. Lawns which become un- 
sightly may be renovated considerably by a covering 
of about a in. of rich light soil in autumn or early spring. 
A similar dressing of two parts loamy soil with one of 
powdered lime, may be recommended for applying in 
autumn, or at any time during showery weather, to 
Lawns covered with moss. Nutriment derived from 
such dressings by the old grass, and an additional light 
sowing of new seeds, will tend greatly to bring old 
Lawns into a much finer condition. Where plenty of 
water is at command, it may be freely applied in the 
evening, after dry days, in summer ; but mere sprinklings 
are best left alone. The keeping of Lawns, when once 
established, is work of a routine character, consisting 
chiefly of mowing, rolling, and sweeping. All of these 
operations require frequent attention, particularly in 
spring and summer. 

IiAWN SAND. A preparation said to have the 
power of destroying Daisies, Eibbed Grass, Plantains, 
Dandelions, &c., in lawns, and, at the same time, im- 
proving the quality of the grass. It should be applied 
in dry weather, evenly, through a dredging box; or about 
a thimbleful may be put on the centre or crown, varying 
the quantity according to the size of the weed. The use 
of Lawn Sand is not here recommended, as, although the 
crowns of strong weeds may be killed, their tap roots 
remain alive, form three or four fresh crowns in due 
course, and eventually grow with renewed vigour, thus 
necessitating a second or third application. Wherever 
Lawn Sand is carelessly applied, the grass becomes burnt 
up, and very unsightly, in a few hours. Sulphate of 
ammonium, which can be bought for 4d. per lb., has 
much the same effect. 

LAWSONIA (named after Dr. Isaac Lawson, a bo- 
tanical traveller, who published an account of a voyage to 
Carolina in 1709). Syn. Alcmna. Ord. Liithrariece. A 
monotypic genus, the species being a stove tree. It 
thrives in a compost of sandy peat and turfy loam. 
Propagated by cuttings of ripened shoots, placed in 
sand, under a glass, in heat. 

Ii. alba (white). Henna Plant. /. white, small, sweet-smellinff 
di.sposed in panicles, t. opposite, lanceolate, quite entire, h. bit 
to lOft. Northern Africa, Arabia, Persia, and India, 1752. Syn 

L. Inermis (unarmed). A synonym of L. alba. 
LAX. Loose ; not compact. 

LAXMANNIA (named after E. Laxmann, 1737-1796, 
a Siberian traveller). Obd. Lilicicew. A genus comprising 
eight species of greenhouse perennials, with fibrous roots, 
confined to Australia. Flowers white or pink, in ter- 
minal, pedunculate or sessile heads, with imbricated 
scarious bracts ; perianth persistent, but not twisted, of 
SIX segments. Leaves narrow-linear or subulate, in radical 
or terminal tufts, dilated at base into scarious, sheathing 
appendages, which are often produced into bristles. Stems 
short and tufted, or elongated, branched, and diffuse 
The species require a compo-st of loam and peat. Propa- 
gated by divisions. L. gmcilu and L. grandillora are 
probably the only .species introduced. 

L. gracilis (slender) jl pink, very shortly pedicellate, or almost 
sessile; hearts small, on slender peduncles of several 'lies 
June i. crowded at bases and ends of In-anclies, the " im-t' 
.road, sheatluiiK bases imbricate, with a few wo ,llv liaii" on 
their margins; the blades fllifovin, erect or spreading, iin. t, li° 
IZfe. 182"" ' ''■'■"'<^'^*">' f<»'»"»S loo*"' t"fte"of 1ft or 

^■e-^Tnn.!^'t"°'"''t (•'"■S'^-flo^ered). ./!. one, two, or three within 
ciUibiact, outer segments of perianth often very white ; outer 
inn Vl^ T "'^''"O"^' ^""> I'l-own centres; peduncles 6in. to 
lOiii. long. June. I. crowded, lin. to 2in. Ion?, the scarious 
■sheaths torra.n.ating in long fringed bristles. Stems tutted wlZ 
oiil, densely and shortly branched. 
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LAYERING. Layering is a method of propagation 
by means of which plants are rooted and increased while 
still fed by the parent. It is a most nseful plan for 
propagating plants that do not suooeed when wholly 
detached as cuttings. Sap flows through branches by 
the alburnum, and youngest layers of wood, to the leaves, 
and then returns by the inner bark, forming woody matter 
in its progress. The principle on which Layering is 
founded, is that of causing the returning sap to form 
roots at a certain place, of suitable texture, in the stem, 
and so constitute a separate and independent plant, which 
may afterwards be detached, and utilised for perpetuating 
the species. In some cases, roots are readily emitted 
from almost any firm portion of a branch, by merely 
fixing it and covering with soil. Generally, however, it 
is necessary to partially interrupt the course pursued 
by the sap, in order to induce it to form other roots, 
instead of returning to those of the parent plant. With 
this principle in view, various modes of Layering are 
practised, according to circumstances, and the sort of 
plant under treatment. The principal methods adopted 
are : Layering by simply Bending and Pegging the branch 
into the earth, Tongueing or Heeling, Ringing, Wiring 
or Strangulation, Twisting, Piercing, Serpentine Arching, 
and Insertion of the Growing Point. 

Layering by simply Bending into the earth is very easy, 
and plants are readily propagated when it succeeds. 
All buds should be removed from the shoot, except a 
few near the top, which are intended for forming leaves. 
The part covered with soil should be secured with a peg, 
and the point bent in an upright direction, and tied to 




Fig. 382. Methods of Lateking. 
A, By Tongueing or Heeling. B, By Ringing. 

Tongueing, or Heeling, is a method largely prac- 
tised, with much success. It consists of cutting the 
branch half-way through, below a bud, and making an 
incision (varying in length with different plants) in an 
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Fig. 383. Laterikg by Tongueing or Heeling. 

upward direction towards the point (see Figs. 382, a, and 
383). In covering with earth, it is important that the out 
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surfaces be kept separated by some of the soil, or another 
substance, such as a small piece of wood ; otherwise, 
the parts might unite again, instead of forming roots. 

Ringing is a mode represented in Fig. 382, B. The Layer 
is bent down, and secured with a peg, as in the process 
of Tongueing ; but, instead of the wood being out, a 
ring of bark is taken off — in this case, cutting quite 
through the outer and inner layers, in order to effec- 
tually arrest the sap on its return. The peg should be 
inserted near the place where the ring has been removed, 
and the latter portion must be well covered with soil, 
and be kept frequently moistened. 

Wiring, or Strangulation, refers to the Layering of 
branches which have had a wire strained tightly round 
them, so as to check the sap, and cause an accu- 
mulation of woody matter above the wire. Roots are 
not readily formed on this enlarged portion, when ex- 
posed to the air, but they usually appear when it is laid 
in soil, sometimes very soon. Pricking the bark through 
with a sharp instrument tends to encourage the produc- 
tion of roots. Tongueing and Ringing are both pre- 
ferable to this method, where their adoption proves 
practicable. 

Twisting is the same as simply Layering in the earth, 
excepting that the branch is twisted for the purpose 
of rending the sap-vessels. Many plants will not bear 
such treatment without breaking ; consequently, it can 
only be practised in certain cases. 

Piercing, like Twisting, refers to another plan of 
ordinary Layering, and differs only in detail. The branch, 
in this case, is pierced or punctured with some sharp 
instrument before being pegged and covered with soil. 
Clean cuts are always much better than bruises, and, for 
this reason, the removal of a notch on the under portion 
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of each layer (see Fig. 384) is, of the two, to be pre- 
ferred. 

Serpentine Arching is a method of Layering some- 
times adopted for propagating plants with long, firm 
shoots. The shoot is brought to the ground and Layered 
in several places by one of the methods previously 
alluded to. The intervening spaces, or curves of the 
branch, should be furnished, above ground, with growing 
buds, so that each portion may ultimately be severed, 
to form a separate plant. 

Layering by Insertion of the Growing Point is some- 
times an available method, if others fail, or when roots 
are not readily emitted. Points of firm shoots, for in- 
stance, of scarce varieties of Currants, Gooseberries, or 
Rubus, if placed and secured in newly-dug soil, in summer, 
will form a quantity of roots by autumn, and will be 
furnished with a growing bud. In such oases, this method 
may be successfully utilised for propagating. 

Circumposition is an old term applied to the Layering 
of plants whose branches are far from the ground, or, 
for various reasons, will not bend. It is still practised 
occasionally, but not to any great extent. The branch, 
in most cases, is either ringed, or has an inci-sion made 
in it, and this part is placed inside a pot or box and sur- 
rounded with soil. An ordinary flower-pot, cut in two 
before being burned, answers well, as the two parts may 
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be placed together, and the branch allowed to enter at 
the bottom. The pot must be afterwards filled up with 
soil, and made secure, by some means, from falling apart 
or shifting about. A covering of moss over the pot 
tends to keep the soil moist, by preventing an undue 
evaporation, resulting from its suspension in the air. 
This is sometimes called the Chinese method of Layering, 
presumably on account of it being more generally adopted 
in China. 

Some plants — Cordylines, for instance — will form roots 
readily in a moist stove, if an incision is made in a firm 
part of the stem, and some moss tied round, without soil. 
The moss must be kept syringed, and the old roots of the 
plant somewhat dry, until new ones are formed at the place 
desired. 

Layers should, in all cases, be allowed to become well 
rooted before being detached. 

LAYIA (named in honour of Thomas Lay, naturalist 

in Beechey's voyage). Stns. Eriopapj>us, Madaroglossa. 
Including Callichroa, Calliglossa, and Owyiira. Ord. 
Oom-positce. A genus comprising about a dozen species 
of hardy, pubescent or hirsute, often glandular, mostly 
anniaal herbs, natives of North America. Flower-heads 
heterogamous, pedunculate ; rays yellow or white ; disk 
yellow ; achenes pilose or rarely glabrous. Leaves alter- 
nate, narrow, entire, or the lower ones rarely all pinna- 
tifid. The species, not many of which have been intro- 
duced, thrive in any ordinary garden soil. Propagation 
may be effected by seeds, sown on a hotbed. 
L. Calliglossa (Calliglossa). This differs from L. chrysanthemoides 
principally in having a pappus of usually several (ten to eighteen) 
unequal, rigid, subulate awns. California. Syn. Oxyura chrymii- 
tkemoides (under which name it is figured in B. R. 1850). 
If. chrysanthemoides (Chrysanthemum-like). _/i.-/ieads solitary, 
on sub-clavate peduncles, toraentose ; ray-florets yellow at ba-se, 
paler at apex, broad-oblong, trilobed ; pappus none. August 
and September. ^., lower ones pinnatifid ; uppermost ones quite 
entire ; all slightly scabrous on the margin, h. IJ^it. California, 
1834. 
L. platyglossa (broad-tongued). This is the correct name of the 
plant described in this work as Callichroa platyglossa. (B. M. 
3719 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 373.) 

IiEADWORT. See Plumbagfo. 

ZiEAP. A Leaf is an expansion of the cellular tissue 
of the stem, traversed by fibro-vascular bundles. The 
use of Leaves is to afford a large surface for exposing 
to the action of sunlight and heat the food absorbed by 
the plant, and thus cause assimilation ; they also j^rovide 
for evaporation, and absorb the carbonic acid of the air. 
The various terms employed in describing the shape, 
duration, and insertion, &c., of leaves will be found in 
their proper places in this work. 

LEAF BUDS. See Buds, Leaf. 

LBAFLBT. One of the divisions of a compound 
leaf. 

LBAF-IHINBRS. Many plants are liable to have 
their leaves mined by the larv93 of minute insects, which 
may belong to various groups — Beetles {Orchestes Fagi in 
Beech-leaves, &c.), Sawflies (species of Fenusa, &c.), 
Lepidoptera (species of Lithocolletis, &c.), and Diptera 
(species of Phytomyza, &c.). In general, the affected 
plants seem to suffer little harm from the existence of the 
mines, unless these are very numerous. This is fortunate, 
as the only remedy is to crush the larvse in tbe leaf 
between the finger and thumb — a remedy not suitable for 
extensive application. See rdao Celery Fly, Holly-leaf 
Fly, and Parsnip Fly. 

LBAF MOULD. Leaves, when thoroughly decayed, 
so that they readily separate into small particles, constitute 
what is termed Leaf Mould, a valuable manure in many 
instances, especially on heavy soils, and one of the most 
important ingredients for the soil used in the successful 
cultivation of the majority of pot plants. If of good 
quality, and free from injurious fungoid growths, it may 
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be used freely, particularly with tender seedlings and 

cuttings of soft- wooded subjects. The production of roots, 
in young plants of this description, is induced and ac- 
celerated with more certainty by planting in the material 
under notice than by the use of any other. The quality 
of Leaf Mould depends very materially on the sort of 
leaves composing it, and in the manner of preparation 
adopted. The best leaves are those collected from a wood, 
or other place, where the principal trees are Beech and 
Oak, and where their leaves fail over a large surface 
each year, and naturally decay slowly until those beneath 
the surface become changed into a light mould. In many 
instances, such Leaf Mould cannot be obtained, on ac- 
count of the necessary removal of the leaves to preserve 
tidiness ; but, on the other hand, its importance and ad- 
ditional value over that artificially prepared is insuffi- 
ciently recognised in many places where quantities might 
be collected in woods. Leaf Mould of good quality may 
be used to the extent of about one-third in composts for 
Azaleas, greenhouse Rhododendrons, and many fine-rooted 
hard-wooded plants of this description. It may, with 
advantage, be freely incorporated along with peat in the 
preparation of beds for nearly aU Ericaceous plants 
outside. Further, nothing is better suited for improving 
flower-beds, or for adding to soil of any description for 
placing round trees, shrubs, or plants, whose roots it is 
desired to encourage. If leaves have to be gathered 
into a heap for Leaf Mould, a place should be selected 
where they may be spread rather thinly, so as to avoid 
any excessive heating by fermentation. The whole should 
be turned over occasionally, so as to expose all parts in 
turn to the influence of the weather and air. Where air 
cannot reach leaves that are of a somewhat hard, dry 
texture, their decay is exceedingly slow, unless there are 
other substances intermixed to hasten decomposition. 
Water may be applied artificially for the purpose, but 
it never has the same effect as rain ; and if a large heap 
is made, this latter cannot penetrate far into the interior. 
Leaves should be collected free from sticks, if possible, 
as these are liable to encourage fungoid growths, which, 
finding a suitable medium for increasing in the Leaf 
Mould, will, in due course, render it useless for plant 
cultivation. The time taken in reducing leaves to a 
mould or fine soil depends greatly on the amount of 
turning over, and other attention devoted to the pre- 
paration. Much may be done in one year, or even less ; 
but the quality is usually better if a longer time than 
this is allowed. 

LBAF PROPAGATION. The propagation of 
plants by their Leaves is a method of rapid increase 
adopted with great advantage in the case of those which 
succeed. An incision made in any firm part of the midrib, 

as well as the petiole, will, in certain instances, induce the 
production of a young plant. Ornamental-leaved Begonias, 
Gesneras, Gloxinias, and several succulent plants, are 
familiar examples of subjects largely increased by Leaf 
Propagation. Doubtless, many other sorts of plants 
might be similarly perpetuated, if their leaves remained 
fresh for a sufficiently long time to enable a callus to form. 
Leaves which are nearly fully matured, but stiU not too old, 
are preferable for propagating purposes ; they will not suc- 
ceed at all if very young. Merely pegging them on light 
soil, or covering very lightly, for preserving moisture, is 
generally sufficient, with the protection of a close frame or 
bell glass. Succulents, increased by Leaf Propagation, should 
have their fleshy leaves simply laid on or very lightly 
pressed into sand, and be kept nearly dry on a shelf 
until a small bulbil-like plant forms at the end of each, 
where it has been detached. The propagation of plants 
by leaves is generally limited to the petiole or ribbed 
portion. Bnjophyllum calycinum is, however, an excep- 
tion, as young ones spring, in this case, from the 
notches on the margin of the leaf. 
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LEAF - ROIiIiERS. By this name are denoted 
the hirvai o£ insects belonging to several different or- 
ders, and all of wliioli may cause considerable injury to 
the trees and shrubs in gardens. To herbaceous plants 
they are less hurtful. The larvic dwell in tubes, formed 
of the inroUed leaves, and are thus well protected against 
assaults from without. Many of them have the habit, 
when the plant on which they live is smartly shaken, 
of crawling from the leaf-tube, and lowering themselves, 
by a thread of silk, till the dreaded danger is past, 
when they pull themselves up by the thread, and re- 
enter the tubes. Advantage may lie taken of this habit 
to shake them on to a sheet laid below ; and from this 
they can be collected for destruction. The leaf is re- 
tained in an inroUed form by means of niimerous short 
cables of silk, passing from surface to surface of the 
roll. Sometimes, the silk is fixed before the leaf has 
opened originally ; but, in other cases, the larvie have 
been seen at work fixing the threads and drawing the 
leaf into position. In the smaller proportion of cases, 
the inroUing of the leaf is due to swelling on one sur- 
face, brought about by the irritation caused by the 
action of the indweller or indwellers. The damage 
done may be confined to suction of the tissues in the 
interior of the tube, or these parts may be eaten away, 
and the leaf may thus be killed. The leading forms of 
Leaf-rollers are: (1) Moths, for the most part belonging 
to the group of Tortrices. The insects seldom reach 
lin. in spread of wings ; but they are at times so numerous 
as to more than make up for their small size individually. 
Their wings are generally rather broad, and are usually 
dark or some shade of brown. Some species almost strip 
trees of their foliage, e.g., Tortrix viridana on Oaks. 
(2) The leaves of several of the cultivated Willows have the 
margins rolled in to form tubes, the agents being larvte 
of Sawflies of the genus Nemattis, or else Gall-midges, 
belonging to the Cecidomyida. (3) Certain Mites also, 
of the genus Phijtoptu.^, roll the margins of the leaves 
of some kinds of plants, so as to form narrow tubes, in 
which they live for protection. Few cultivated plants 
have the leaves rolled by these Mites ; though Hawthorn 
and Sloe occasionally have their leaves a good deal 
injured in this way. 

IiEAFSTALK. The (unexpanded) base of a leaf, 
connecting it with the stem. 

IiIjAFY*. Covered more or less with leaves ; of the 
consistency of a leaf. 

LEATHER JACKET. A common name for the 
grub of the Crane Fly (which .^see). 

LEATHER-WOOD. See Dirca palustris. 

LEAVENWORTHIA (named in honour of M. C. 
Leavenworth, an American botanist, who died in 1862). 
Ord. Grucifene. L. Michau.vii thrives in any ordinary 
garden soil, and succeeds best when treated as a half- 
hardy annual. Propagated by seeds, sown in the open 
border, in .spring. 

L. aurea (golden) is quoted by Dr. Asa Gray as a mere synonym ; 
it is described, however, as having yellow flowers, so would be a 
desiralile variety, from a garden standpoint. 

Ii. Michauxli (Michaux's). Jl. rosy-lilac, with a yellow eye, 
freely produced on erect scapes. June. I. slender, Ivrately- 
pinnatifld, tutted. A. 3in. United States, 1868. (B. M. 5730.) 

LEBAITON, CEDAR OF. See Cedrus Libani. 

LEBECKIA (said to be derived from the native 
name of some of the species). Okd. Legaminotw. A 
genus containing about twenty-four species of greenhouse 
shrubs, all natives of Southern Africa. Flowers yellow, in 
terminal, often unilateral racemes ; bracts and braoteoles 
small and inconspicuous. Leaves linear-filiform, one to 
three-foliolate. Branches unarmed, slender, or much- 
branched and spinescent, glabrous or silky. Perhaps the 
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only species now in gardens is L. riifis<nde.-<. Some of 
the plants formerly included here are now placed under 
AxpnlafhiiK, &o. For cultivation, see Aspalathus. 
L. cytisoides (Cytisus-like). Jl. bright yellow, large, on spreading 

longish pedicels. May. I. long-stalked, trifoliolate ; leaflets 

linear-oblong, silky, caiiescent. h. 2ft. to 4ft. (\i. M. 1699, under 

name of Crotalaria pulchella). 

LEBRETONIA. Included under Pavonia (which .5tr). 
LECANIUra. Included under Trichomanes (which 

.■see}. 

LECANOFTERIS. Included under Polypodium 
(\vhich .see'}. 

LECHENAULTIA. See Leschenaultia. 

LECYTHIDE2:. A tribe of Myrtaeece. 

LECYTHIS (from lecyflio.f, an oil-jar; in allusion to 
the shape of the seed-vcs.sels). Okd. Myrfarece. A large 
genus (sixty-four species have been described, but not 
so many are entitled to specific rank) of stove trees, some- 
times very large. They are confined to tropical — mostly 
Eastern — America. Flowers often rather large, disposed 
in simple or paniculate, axillary, terminal racemes ; calyx 
segments ami petals six, rarely four, the former imbri- 
cated. Fruit coriaceous or woody, globular or cupuli- 
form, furnished at top with a lid, which falls oif when 
the fruit is ripe. Leaves alternate, coriaceous, entire 
or serrate, dotted. Few of the species are known to 
cultivation. They thrive in a mixture of loam and sand, 
and require a strong heat. Propagation may be effected 
by cuttings of the ripened wood, inserted in sand, under 
a glass. Under the name of Sapiucai Nuts, the seeds 
of L. Zatiiicajo are sold in our shops as a substitute for 
Brazil nuts, to which they are far superior. 
L. grandiflora (large-flowered). Jl. 2in. in diameter ; petals deep 

red, very hard ; pedicels thick, shorter than the largest petal. 

April, fr. ovate, nearly globose, 4in. to Sin. in diameter ; seeds 

edible and very palatable. I. petiolate, oval, acute, quite entire, 

stiff, h. 60ft. to 80ft. Cayenne, 1824. 

LEDEBOURIA. Included under Scilla (which .see). 

LEDENBERG-IA (a commemorative name). Ord. 
Phytolaccacece. A monotj'pic genus, the species being a 
very ornamental-leaved stove climbing shrub. It thrives in 
a compost of rich loam and leaf mould, and re'iuires 
ample drainage and plenty of pot room. Propagated by 
cuttings, placed in sandy loam, under a hand glass, in 
gentle bottom heat. 

li. roseo-senea (rosy-bronze). Jl. whitish, small, inconspicuous, 
disposed in long, drooping, axillary racemes. I. large, alternate, 
thick, obovate-lanceolate, dark shining coppery -green on the 
upper surface, and bright rosy-violet colour beneath. Stems and 
branches reddish-purple. Central America, 1869. (I. H. 591.) 

LEDOCARFTJM. A synonym of Balbisia (which 
.see). 

LEDTJIlI (from Ledon, the ancient Greek name used 
by Dioscorides for the Cistus). Labrador Tea. Stn. 
Dulia. Obd. Bricacem. A small genus (four or five 
species) of very ornamental, dwarf, hardy evergreen 
shrubs, inhabiting the Frigid and Arctic regions of the 
Northern hemisphere. Flowers white, disposed in many- 
flowered terminal umbels ; petals five, obovate, obtuse, 
spreading ; stamens five or ten, rarely six or seven, ex- 
serted ; pedicels bracteate at base. Leaves alternate, 
shortly petiolate, linear or oblong ; margins recurved, 
entire, rusty underneath, coriaceous. Like most other 
so-called American plants, the species succeed best in well- 
drained beds of peat and leaf mould, to which sharp sand 
or road grit should be added. Propagated by seeds, but 
principally b3^ layering, in sandy-peat soil, and by care- 
ful divisions of established plants in autumn and winter, 
liaising and establishing young plants takes some con- 
siderable time to accomplish. When transplanting 
Ledums, it is necessary to keep the ball of earth surround- 
ing the roots as intact as possible. 
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Iiedum — continued. 
Ii. buxifolium. See Leiophyllum buxifolium. 
L. canadense (Oanadiim). A synuiiym of L. latifolium caiia- 
dense. 

L. glandulosum (glanduhu-). fl. white ; inflorescence often 



Iiedum — continued. 

replicate margins, clothed with rusty tornentuin beneath, fi. 1ft. 

to 3ft. United States, &c., 1763. A handsome .shruli, the leaves 

of which are said to be a f^oud .substitute for tea. (L. li. C. 554.) 

L. L canadense (Canadian). II. white, large, disposed in ter- 




compound and crtjwded calyx Hve-i)arted. I. oblong or oval, or 
approaching lanceolate, pale or whitish, and minutely resinous- 
dotted beneath, /i. 2ft. to 6ft. North America. 
L. latifolium (broad-leave<l).* Jl. white ; stamens five, about the 
length of the corolla. Ai)ril and May. l. linear-oblong, with 



miual umbellate coryml)s. Ai)ril and iMay. !. ovate, petiolate 
white beneath, /i. 3in. to 6iu. Canada. Svn. />. canademe 
(under which name it is figured in L. U, C. 1049). 

L. 1. globosum (globose) is a garden form, superior to the type 
(G. 0. n. s., ix. 69y.) 
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L. palustre (marsh).* /I white ; stamens ten, longer than tlie 
covolhi. April and May. I. linear, with revolnte margins, clotheil 
with rusty tunientum beneath, h. 2ft. Northern hemisphere, 
1752. A smaller and narrower-leaved sijecies than L. latiMiiiiu. 
(L. B. (.'. 560.) 

IiI!I!A (commemorative of .James Lee, 1715-179.5, a 
well-known nurseryman at Hammersmith, who did a good 
deal to popularise the Linnrean sy.stem). Okd. Am'pelidea}. 
A genus of about a score species of stove shrubs or small 
trees, natives of tropical Asia and Africa, and the Mas- 
oarene Islands (rare in Australia). Flowers red, yellow, 
or green ; iniiorescence corymbosely cyniose. Leaves alter- 
nate, usually very large, simple, or one, two, or three- 
pinnate. Tendrils absent. Leeas require a rich loam, 
and succeed best in a moist stove. Some of them are 
much grown in the tropics for the beauty of their fruits. 
Under cultivation, however, in this country, but few arc 
worth growing. L. amahili.'< is a very handsome foliage 
plant. 

]j. amabilis (lovely).* I. unequally pinnate, on long chan- 
nelled leafstalks ; stipules large, leafy ; leaflets in two or three 
pairs, stipellate, all more or less lanceolate, rounded at the base, 
acute or acuminate, sparingly serrate ; upper surface of velvety 
texture, and deep bronzy-green colour, with a rather broad 
central white stripe irregularly indented at the margin ; ]mycY 
surface claret-red, with a translucent central green stripe. 
Borneo, 1880. See Fig. 385. (G. C. n. s., xvii. 493.) 

L. COCCinea (scarlet). /. scarlet, in dense cymes. Summer. 
L tripinnate, glabrous, dark green. Probably one of the dwarfest 
of the Leeas ; it commences to flower when about 1ft. high. 
Tropical Asia. (B. M. 5299.) 

LEE CHEE. See NepHelium Litchi. 

LEEK (Allium Porruin). The Leek is a hardy bien- 
nial plant, cultivated for the use of the lower part of 
its leaves, which form a sort of elongated bulb (see Fig. 




Fig. 386. Leek. 

386). It has never been found in a wild state, and 
botanists who have studied the subject have confirmed 
the suspicions of Linnpeus and the older authors that 
it is a cultivated form of the widely- distributed A. 
ATupelojyrasuni. Leeks, when well grown, and the stems 
thoroughly blanched, constitute an excellent and whole- 
some vegetable ; they are also valuable as a potherb. 
Their extended cultivation in small gardens is confidently 
recommended, as in many — possibly in the majority — it 
is not at present attempted. 

Cultivation. Leeks are raised from seed, which should 
be sown thinly in a seed-bed, and lightly covered, about 
the middle of March. A small quantity may be sown 
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earlier than this for using first, and a later sowing will 
form a succession. If sown thinly broadcast, as advised, 
but little after-attention will be necessary, with the 
exception of weeding, and an occasional watering, until 
June, when the plants of the main crop will be ready tor 
transferring to their permanent quarters. An open situa- 
tion is preferable, and a rich soil, such as that which 
has been manured the previous autumn. Transplanting 
should bo performed in showery weather, or, if such does 
not obtain, the ground should be lightly turned over 
afresh, or be watered. Planting is practised in several 
ways ; some growers prepare trenches, somewhat like 
those for Celery, and add soil for blanching as growth pro- 
ceeds ; and others make rather large, deep holes, wherein 
to plant. The latter is the easiest method, and the one 
most largely adopted. A distance of from 1ft. to IJft. 
should be allowed (according to the variety) between the 
rows, and tlie plants placed from 9in. to 12in. asunder. 
Holes should be made about Sin. in diameter, and a 
strong plant dropped upright in each, and merely watered 
in. The surrounding space may be filled in with soil 
when hoeing, after the plants are grown sufficiently to 
allow of it being performed without burying the crowns. 
When the trench system is adopted, earthing-up must 
be practised occasionally, to cause the blanching, which 
is obtained without it by the other method. The Leeks 
will be fit for use from September throughout the winter 
and spring. Any not used before April may be lifted, 
and their roots laid in soil, in a cool position, until re- 
quired ; this will prevent them running to seed. If seed 
is desired, some of the best jdants should be selected, 
and placed in a warm situation about the beginning of 
March. The seed ripens in autumn, and the heads con- 
taining it may be cut when matured, and suspended in a 
cool, dry shed, until the following spring. 

Sorts. London Flag is, perhaps, the best variety for 
general use ; it has a tall, thick stem, and is largely 
cultivated. The Musselburgh, or Scotch Flag, is a large 
and hardy sort, with long, thick stems. Ayton Castle 
and Henry's Prize are large and fine varieties for exhi- 
bition. The Lyon Leek is a novelty recently distributed. 
It is stated to have been grown and exhibited with the 
blanched portion 20in. in length, and 4in. in diameter ; 
the whole plant weighing over 41b. This variety has 
been well grown in Scotland. 

LEGUIVIE. The fruit of leguminous plants (Lerjumi- 
Hosm). A solitary two-valved carpel, bearing its seeds on 
the ventral suture only. 

LEGTJMIITOSiE:. A very large order of trees, 
shrubs, and annual or perennial herbs, distributed all 
over the globe. The order is divided into three large 
sub-orders, some of the principal characters of which 
are mentioned below. 

The first of these sub-orders, Papilionacece, has a 
calyx of five sepals, which are more or less united ; 
corolla perigynous, of five irregular petals (very rarely 
fewer), more or less distinctly papilionaceous, i.e., 
with the upper petal (the vexillum or standard) larger 
than the others, and inclosing them in the bud ; the 
two lateral ones (the ate, or wings) exterior to the two 
lower petals, which last are commonly more or less co- 
herent by their anterior edges, forming a body named 
the carina, or keel, which usually incloses the stamens 
and pistil. Stamens ten, rarely five, monadelphous, dia- 
delphous (mostly with nine united into one set, and the 
tenth, or upper one, separate), or oeoasionally distinct. 
Ovary one-celled, sometimes two - celled by an intrusion 
of one of the sutures, or transver.sely two to many-celled 
by cross division into joints. Flowers perfect, solitary 
and axillary, or in spikes, racemes, or panicles. Leaves 
simple, or rarely compound, alternate ; leaflets almost 
always quite entire. All the British representatives of 
the order Leguminosw belong to the sub-order Papilio- 
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LeguminossB — continued, 
naeetp, and among illustrative exotic genera are : Cla- 
drastiii, Desmodium, Phat^eolus, Robinia, Wistaria, &.c. 

Ccesalpiniece have the corolla imperfectly or not at 
all papilionaceous, sometimes nearly regular, the upper 
or odd petal inside and inclosed by the others. Stamens 
ten, or fewer, commonly distinct. Illustrative genera 
are: Cwsalpinia, Cercis, Gleditscliia, Gymnocladus, &c. 

Mimosce have regular flowers, with corolla valvate in 
aestivation and exserted ; stamens often very numerous. 
Illustrative genera are; Acacia, Alhizzia, Mimosa, &c. 

LEIANTHUS {from leios, smooth, and antlws, a 
flower ; alluding to the absence of hairs on the flower). 
Including Petasostylis. Ord. (rentianece. A genus 
comprising ten species of glabrous stove herbs or shnibs, 
allied to Lisianth us, of which five are from the West 
Indies ; the rest are natives of Mexico and Central 
America. Flowers yellowish-green or blackish, rarely 
white, often rather large ; cymes sometimes loosely tri- 
chotomous, at others in corymbose clusters or umbellate; 
bracts foliaceous, involucrate ; corolla narrow, funnel- 
shaped. Leaves opposite, petiolate, sessile, or amplexicaul. 
The species thrive in a compost of sandy peat and loam. 
Propagation may be effected by seeds, sown in a pot, and 
placed on a hotbed ; or by cuttings of young shoots, in- 
serted in sandy soil, under a bell glass. 

L. exsertus (exserted). /. yellow ; stamens very long, exserted, 
flexuose. I. ovate-lanceolate, pedunculate, trichotomous. West 
Indies, 1793. Shrub. 

L. longifollus (long-leaved). Ji. lemon-yellow, long, drooping, 
on short axillary and terminal pedicels ; tube funnel-shaped, the 
five lobes being at fii-st spreading, and afterwards reflexed. 
August. I. lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, acute, downy. 
Branches fastigiate, tetragonal. /;. 1ft. to 2ft. West [ndies, 1793. 
An evergreen sub-frutescent annual. (B, M. 4169.) Svn, 
Limardlius longifollus (B. R. xi. 880). 

L. 1. cordifolius (heart-leaved). I. smaller than in the type, 
shortly pctiulate ; superior ones cordate-ovate, h. 2ft. West 
Indies, 1816. Annual. 

Ii. nigrescens (blackish). Jl. blackish, pendulous ; panicles much 
branched, loose. July and August. I. decussate, lanceolate, 
acuminate, three to five-nerved. Branches terete, /(.lift. Mexico, 
1842. Annual. 8yn. Lisianthus nigrescens. (B. M. 4043.) 

L. um'bellatus (umbellate), fi. green; umbels many-flowered, 
involucrate, axillary. May to July. I. obovate-lanceolate, acumi- 
nate ; petioles connate, h. 10ft. Jamaica, 1843. Shrul>. (B. M. 
4243.) 

LEIMANTHIUM. A synonym of Melanthium 

(which see). 

IiEIOCHILUS (from leios, smooth, and cheilos, a 
lip ; in allusion to the smooth labellum). EiToneously 
spelt Leochilus. Stn. Cryptosacc^ts. Ord. Orchidece. A 
small genus (four or five species) of stove epiphytal 
orchids, natives of the West Indies, Mexico, and Central 
America, closely allied to Oncidium-, but differing in 
having the arms of the column placed below the stigma, 
and by the presence of a honey-pore at the base of the 
lip. Flowers usually yellow, small, racemose. Leaves 
oblong or narrow, flat, narrowed into the petiole. For 
culture, &c., see Oncidium. 

L. carlnatus (keeled). /. panicled, on a long terete peduncle ; 
sepals light copper-coloured ; petals with a deep copper-coloured 
limb, and copper-coloured dots and streaks on a yellow disk ; 
lip yellow, with white crests and chestnut spots and streaks on 
the disk. I. one to each pseudo-bulb, yellowish-green. Pseudo- 
bulbs ovoid, anciiiitous. Mexico. (Ref. B. ii. 75.) 

L. COChlearls (spoon-shaped). /. pale yellow or purple-and-yellow 
variegated ; lip oliovate, blunt, crested at base ; crest semi-lunar ; 
scape filiform, erect, simple or divided. I. short, oblong, pointed, 
viiriahle in size, usually exceeded by the scape. We.st Indies, 1842. 

L, oncldioides (Oncidium-like). jl. yellow -gi-een, tinged with 
red, spreading, uniform, elliptical ; lip lemon-colour, blotched 
with pale purple. April. Pseudo-bulb ovate or obloiig-ovate, 
smooth. gTeen, crowned with a single, oblong-lanceolate, ratlier 
rigid, but scarcely coriaceous leaf, acute, and very obscurely 
striated. Mexico, 1840. (B. M. 3845, under name of Oncidium 
viacr anther urn). 

L. sanguinolentus (liloody). Jl. crimson. La Guayra, 1842. 
IiEIOFHYLLUM (from leios, smooth, and phyllon, 

a leaf ; referring to the leaves being quite smooth). Sand 



Iieiophyllum — continued. 
Myrtle. Stns. Atninyrsine, Dendrium, Fiscliera. Ord. 
EricacecB. A small, erect, bushy evergreen shrub, which 
thrives in a peat soil, or a very sandy loam. Propagated 
readily by layers, made in autumn ; or by seeds, sown 
in pans and placed in a frame, care being taken never 
to allow them to want water. 

L. buxifoUum (Box-leaved).* /. white, with pink tips and backs 
to petals, dispo.sed in terminal corymljs. May and June. I. small, 
convex, oval, glabrous, shining, ii. bin. to 1ft. New Jersey and 
mountains of Virginia, 1736. Svns. Ammyrsine buxifolia (under 
which name it is figured in B. B. 531), Ledum buxifoliinn 
(B. M. 6752). There are two or three distinct forms of this pretty 
little shrub. 

LEIOSFERMUm. A synonym of Weinmannia 

(which see). 

LEIOTULUS. A synonym of Malabaila (which ?ee). 

IfEITNEIMES:. A small and but little known 
order of shrubs, allied to the Walnuts, inhabiting Florida 
and Texas. It contains but one genus, Leitneria, and a 
couple of species. 

I.E3VCBOTKOFIS SESSZLIFOI.IUS. A synonym 
of Cyti.'<us sessilifoliiis. 

IiElVINA (an old Greek name, of uncertain meaning). 
Duckmeat ; Duckweed. Ord. Lemnacem. A genus com- 
prising seven species of small, floating herbs, distributed 
over Europe, Northern Asia, and North America, but 
rare in the tropics, five being natives of Britain. These 
plants are without distinct stems, or real leaves, '' but 
consist of small, leaf-like fronds, either separate, or 
cohering two or three together by their edges, emitting, 
in most species, one or more fibres from their under 
surface into the water, and multiplying by similar 
fronds growing out of their edges. Flowers very rare, 
appearing from a fissure in the edge, or on the upper 
surface of the frond " (Bentham). The species arc of 
no horticultural value. The pretty little Chilian Nertera 
depressa, with its red fruits, sometimes passes in gardens 
under the absurdly wrong name of Fruiting Duckweed. 

IiEMNACEJE. A natural order of very small her- 
baceous plants, found floating freely on the surface of 
stagnant waters in all climates, but especially in tem- 
perate regions. Flow^ers achlamydeous, naked, or en- 
closed in a spathe, reduced to one or two stamens, 
accompanied by a sessile pistil. Lemnaceas are the 
smallest known Phanerogams, and are allied to Aroidea^ 
and Naiadece. There are two genera - — Lemna and 
Tro?^a — and twenty species. 

LEiyCON*. The fruit of Citrus Iiimonum (which 
see). 

I.EMON BERGAMOTTE. See Citrus Limetta. 

LEMON GRASS. Several species of Andropogon 
are called Lemon Grass, viz., A. citratum, A. Nardus, 
and A. Schosnanthus. The proper name of the latter 
species is Ginger Grass. 

IiEISONIA. Included under Raveuia (which see). 

IiENS (the classical name). Lentils. Ord. Legu- 
minosw. A small genus (probably of not more than two 
or three species) of hardy, dwarf, erect or sub-scandent 
annuals, natives of the Mediterranean region, one of 
them (Ir. esculenta.) being extensively cultivated in 
Southern Europe, Northern Africa, and the warmer 
parts of Asia. It is not much cultivated in this 
country, but will succeed, if desired, in a light soil 
and warm situation. Seeds should be sown, at the 
beginning of April, in drills about l.Vft. apart, and the 
plants allowed to grow on the ground. When the stems 
turn yellow, the plants should be pulled up, and left 
to dry in the sun. Seeds may be stored in the husks 
when ready, and will keep good a long time in a dry 
place. 
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JieiiS — confinued . 




Fig. 387. Upper Portion op Plant and Pod of Lens 
esculenta. 

li. esculenta (edible). Jl. pale blue, small, in long-stalked, 

few-flowered, racemose clusters. Summer. I. usually terminating 
in a long, simple or slightly-branched tendril ; leaflets (about six 
pairs) narrowly lanceolate -oblong. h. 6in. to 18in. Native 
country unknown. One of the most anciently cultivated plants ; 
it was well-known to the Egyptians and Persians, and has been 
grown in Europe since the days of the Roman Empire. The seeds 
(lentils) are highly valued as food, being amongst the most nutri- 
tious of vegetable substances. See Fig. 387. 

LENTIBUIiAIMESS. A natural order of dicotyle- 
dons, belonging to Lindley's bignonial alliance of perigy- 
nous exogens. Chiefly aquatic or marsh herbs, most 
abundant in the tropics. Flowers showy, irregular ; calyx 
divided, persistent ; corolla, bilabiate ; stamens two, in- 
cluded ; anthers one-celled. Leaves radical, either un- 
divided or cut into filiform root-like segments, bearing 
little bladders. There are four genera^the best known 
being Pinr/uicula and Utriculari a— smd about 180 species. 

IiENTICUIiAK. Lens-shaped. 

IiENTILS. The seeds of Iieus esculeuta (which 
see). 

IiEONOTZS {from leon, a lion, and ous, otos, an ear; 
in allusion to the fahciful likeness of the corolla to the 
ear of a lion). Lion's Ear. Okd. Lahiatw. A genus 
comprising about twelve species of greenhouse herbs 
or shrubs, mostly found in tropical and Southern Africa, 
one species being broadly dispersed through the Mas- 
carene Islands and East Indies; also found in tropical 
America. Flowers red or yellow, sessile, often showy ; 
helmet villose ; corolla tube often exserted ; limb bilabiate ; 
whorls densely many-flowered, sometimes solitary at the 
tops of the branches. Nutlets ovoid-triquetrous, obtuse 
or truncate at apex, glabrous. Leaves dentate. The 
species, when well grown, are very ornamental, and are 
of easy culture in a rich loamy soil, if once properly 
established. Propagated by cuttings, which strike freely, 
in a gentle bottom heat, in early spring. 

Vol. II, 



Iieonotis — contin ued . 
When rooted, they should be potted oft', ami shifted into 
larger sizes as becomes requisite ; continual stopping will 
induce a bushy growth. The plants may be kept in the 
open air throughout summer, and removed to the green- 
house at the approach of autumn. 

L. intermedia (intermediate), fl. bright fulvous or orange- 
yellow, hairy, in whorls of about thirty from the uppermost joints 
of the stem. September, l. wrinkled, on very long stalks, 
smoothish and opaque above, downy beneath ; lower ones ovate- 
cordate, obtuse ; upper ones lanceolate. Stems erect, remotely 
jointed. /;. 4ft. Cape of Good Hope, 1822. (B. R. 850.) 

L. Leonurus.^ Lion's Tail. Jl. scarlet, villous, 2in. long ; whorls 
rather loose ; calyx finely toraentose. Winter. I. oblong-lanceo- 
late, bluntly serrated, tomentose beneath, and pubescent above. 
Branches tomentose. h. 3ft. to 6ft. Cape of (Jood Hope, 1712. 
Shrubby. Syn. Phlornis Leoiiurus (under which name it is 
figured in B. M. 478). (G. C. n. s., xix. 186.) 

L. nepetsefolia (Catmint-leaved). _/?., corolla deep shining orange- 
scarlet, xipper lip projecting far beyond the nether one ; whorls 
distant, many-flowered. September. I. cordate, obtusely and 
deeply serrated, gTeen, sub-tomentose ; petiole the length of the 
leaves, h. 4ft. to 6ft. East Indies, 1778. (B. II. 281.) 

IiEONTICE (from leon, leoidos, a lion ; alluding to 
the fancied resemblance in the leaves to the print of a 
lion's foot). Ord. Berheridem. A small genus (three or 
four sx:iecies) of herbs, with tuberous rhizomes, natives of 
central Asia and South Euroj^e. Flowers yellow, race- 
mose ; racemes sub-paniculate ; sepals six to nine, peta- 
loid ; petals six, much shorter than the sepals, truncate 
at apex. Leaves twice or thrice pinnate or trisected, 
with rather thick segments ; cauline ones few. L. altaica 
-^the species best known to cultivation^i.s a liaK-hardy 
plant, succeeding in common soil. It may be increased 
by offsets, or by seeds. 
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Fig. 388. Leoktice altaic.i, showing Habit, detached Leaf, 
and Portion of Inflorescence. 

Ii. altaica (Altaic). jL about twelve, in terminal deflected ra- 
cemes ; pedicels one-flowered ; petals erect, semi - cylindrical. 
April. I. solitary, petiolate ; petiole tripartite, with spreading 
divisions, each bearing on its summit five elliptical, glaucous, 
unequal leaflets, on partial petioles. Stem erect, succulent, green 
at base. h. Sin. to 6in. Altai Mountains. See Fig. 388. (B. M. 
3245.) 
L. Chrysogonum. See Bongardia Rauwolfii, 

IiEONTODON' (from leon, leonfoi^, a lion, and or?o/t.^-, 
tooth : referrinf^ to the tooth-like margins of the leaves). 
Hawkbit. Oed. Compositce. This genus comprises about 
forty species of hardy herbaceous plants, of which one is 
a native of North America, and the rest inhabit Europe, 
Central and Western Asia, and North Africa. Florets 
entirely strap-shaped, and surrounded by several rows of 
overlapping bracts : receptacle naked. Leaves spreading, 
toothed. None of the species are of any value horticul- 
turally. 

IiEOITTOPODITJM (the Greek name, given origin- 
ally by Dioscorides ; from leon, leontos, a lion, and pons, 
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teontopodmrn— confMnier?. 

a foot ; in reference to the flower-heads resembling the 
foot of a lion). Lion's Foot. Ord. Compositce. A genus 
comprising fire species of tufted woolly perennial herbs, 
of which three (probably varieties of one) inhabit the 
mountains of Europe, and extra-tropical Asia, and the 




Fk;. 389. LEo.NTdPoiiiuM alpinum. 

others are natives of the Andes of South America. Flower- 
heads small, in dense cymes at the apices of the 
branches ; floral leaves involucrate, clustered. Leaves, 
radical ones sub-spathulate ; canline ones alternate, entire. 
L. alpinum, the only species in cultivation, is a pretty 




Vic;. 590. l-'Lowr^.K-HKAf) OF Leontopothi'm alpinum. 

hardy plant, which is largely collected for sale by the 
peasants in Switzerland, &c., under the yiopular title of 
Edelweiss. It succeeds in firm, well-drained sandy soil, 
on exposed parts of rockwork. Now plants may be raised 
from seeds, annually, or the old plants may bo divided, 



Leontopodium — continued. 
in spring. Seeds ripen but sparingly in this country in 
moist seasons, but are more freely produced when the 
summers are favourable. They must be kept in a dry 
place throughout the winter. 

L. alpinum (alpine). Edelweiss.* fl.-heads terminal, enveloped 
in woollv bracts. June and July. (. white, woolly ; lower ones 
lanceolate, narrowed into the stalk ; cauline ones sessile, linear- 
oblong, h. bin. Alps, 1775. See Figs. 389 and 390. (B. M. 1958, 
under name of Gnaphaliuiii Leontupodiuin.) 

IiEOFAIlD MOTH. This insect is widely diffused 
in England, but is seldom very abundant. The moths, 
both male and female, have the ground colour white, 
semi-translucent on the wings, scattered thickly with 
blue-black roundi-sh spots. The hind wings have the 
spots less distinct. The antennas, in both sexes, are rather 




Leopard Moth (Ze.vzera ^sculi)— Female. 



short; in the female (see Fig. 391), they are thread-like, 
but in the male they are pectinate at the base on each 
side. The larva (see Fig. 392) is whitish, with black 
glossy spots, and has a blackish plate on the seg- 
ment next the head. It feeds on the wood in the in- 
terior of the stems and branches of Pear, Apple, and 
Plum-trees ; but the ti-ees seem to suffer very little from its 
attacks, and Newman even remarks that the infested trees 
seem to bear larger crops of fruit than the healthy ones. 
The pupse may be found in the galleries bored by the 
larvfe ; they move readily along by means of rings of small 
spines on the hinder parte of the body. The moths appear 




Fio. 392. Caterpillar of Leopard JIoth. 

about midsummer, and may be found on the tree trunks. 
The males are attracted by light, e.g., to gas lamps. If 
desired, the larvte may be killed in their burrows either 
by pushing down a strong wire, or by injecting a solution 
of soft-soap or tobacco-water. It has also been re- 
commended to force fumes of sulphur or tobacco-smoke 
into the burrows. See alsii Insects. 

LEOPARD'S BANE. See Doronicum. 

LEOFOLDINIA PULCHRA. See Cocos Wed- 
deliana. 

LEPANTHES (from lepi^, a scale, and nntho.t, a 
flower: scales flower-shaped, including the stem). Ord. 
Oreliideai. A genus comprising about forty species of 
stove epiphytal orchids, natives of the Andes of South 
and Central America, the West Indies, and Mexico. 
Allied to PleiiivfhaUiis. Flowers very small; peduncles 
often clustered ; sepals spreading ; petals small ; lip often 
adnate to the base of the column, two-lobed. The two 
species described below aro those best known to cultiva- 
tion. For culture, .lee Pleurothallus. 
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Iiepanthes — conti'naecl. 

L, calodictyon (liandsome- netted), jl. yellow and red, very 
small. /. sessile, pale ffreen, with rich brown veins. /(. Sin. New 
( Irenailii, previous to 1861. (I!. M. 5259.) 

L. sanguinea (lilood-eoloured), Jl. T)lood-coloured ; peduncles 
aggTefiate, shorter than the leaf ; sepals ovate, glandnlarly ciliated, 
as also the lip ; lateral lohes of lip wing -formed, spreading, 
middle lobe three-lolte*!, pressed to the colunui. January. I. 
ovate, three-toothed. Jamaica, 1843. (B. M.4112.) 

IiEFANTHUS. A. synonym of Heteranlhera. 

LEFECHINIA (named after John Lcpechin, a, 
iiu.ssian botanist, who died in 1802). Ord. Lahiata. A 
genus comprising three .'species of half-hardy Mexican 
herbs. Corolla yellowish or whitish ; tube shorter than the 
calyx, naked within ; limb shortly bilabiate ; whorls six to 
ton-flowered, in dense terminal crowded spikes, or the 
lower ones, or sometimes all, scattered. Nutlets ovoid, 
smooth. Leaves rug-osely dentate. The undermentioned 
species requires a loamy soil. Propagated by divisions 
of the plant in spring ; or by cuttings of young shoots, 
placed irnder a hand glass, at the same season. 

L. spicata (spiked). /(. yellow, small ; whorls crowded into 
terminal otilong or sub-glotiose spikes, lin. to Uin. long. 
Summer. I. nearly sessile, 2in. to 6in. long, ovate, obtuse, crena- 
lated, wrinkled. Stem erect, h. 1ft. to IJft iNIexicn, 1800, (B. R. 
1292.) 

IiIiP£BiIZ£. The plants formerly placed in this 
genus are now included, by Bentham and Hooker, under 
Phaedranassa and XJrceolina (which .see). 

LEFICYSTIS. Included under Pvlijinulium. 

IiEPIDAGATHIS (from lepis, lepidon, a scale, and 
agathts, a ball; referring to the curved inflorescence, and 
the flowers being placed between the scaly bracts). Obd. 
AranthaceW: A genrrs comprising about fifty species of 
herbs or sub-shrubs, natives, for the most part, of the 
East Indies, the Malayan Archipelago, and tropical Africa, 
with two inhabiting tropical America. L. crisfata, probably 
the only species yet introduced, is a stove evergreen shrub, 
thriving in any light, rich soil. Cuttings of young 
shoots will root during May, if inserted in sandy soil, 
and placed in bottom heat. 

L. crlstata (crested). /(. piu-jile. June. 1. linear-lanceolate or 
oblong, glabrous. Ii. 2ft. India, 1820. 

IiEPIDIUM {Lepidium, Greek name used by Dios- 
coridcs : it is a diminutive of Jepis, a scale, and probably 
alludes to the form of the pod.s). Pepperwort. Oed. Crii- 
ciferm. A genus comprising from sixty to eighty (by 
some authors estimated at 100) species of herbs or sub- 
shrubs, widely dispersed, and of variable habit. Flowers 
white, small, racemose, ebracteate. Leaves variable. The 
species are valueless as ornamental subjects ; but the 
undermentioned is an esteemed salad plant. 

L. sativum (cultivated). Common Garden Cress, fl. white. 
June. Pods orbicular, winged. I. variously cut and divided. 
Brandies not spiny, h. 1ft. to I'.ft. ProbaVily a native of Persia, 
&c., 1548. An erect branched, smooth hardy annual. (Sy. En. B. 
155.) See aim Cress, Garden. 



LEPIDOCARYA. 

vhich see). 



A synonym of Parinarium 



LEPIDOPTERA. This order of insects includes 
the butterflies and moths alone. It is well characterised 
by the four large membranous wings, covered with small 
scales, and by the entirely suctorial mouth ; in the latter, the 
jaws are adapted to form a long tube, which, when not 
in use, is spirally coiled away below the head. The 
larvaj are known as caterpillars, and possess six true 
legs on the front segments, besides a variable number 
of prolegs or fleshy legs behind. They feed almo,st 
always on plants, and are often very destructive {.see 
Hawthorn Caterpillars, Hybernia, &c.). The pupa; 
are almost motionless, and are often inclosed in a cocoon 
of silk, earth, or other material. The limbs in the pupaj 
are closely bound down to the body (obtected). The 
Lepidoptera are divided into two great groups ; Diurni, 



Lepidoptera — continued. 
or butterflies, with antennas usually clubbed at the tip ; 
wings usually erect in repose, not connected by a spine 
and hook ; pupas usually naked and often angular ; almost 
all are day fliers. Norturni, or moths, with antennae 
pointed at tip ; wings connecteii by a spine and hook, 
usually horizontal in repose ; pup* more rounded than 
pupaB of the Diurni, almost alwa.ys in a cocoon ; mostly 
nocturnal in their habits. The larvaj of this group are 
more frequently injurious than those of the Diurni. 

LEPISMIUM. This genus is now included, by the 
authors of the '' Genera Planta.rum."' under Rhipsalis 
(which see). 

LEPTANDB.A. Included under Veronica (which 
.sre). 

LEPTINELLA (from leplH.i, slender, small ; on 
account of the hal)it and size of the plants). OiU). 
C'umposit(v. A genus (now included, by Bentham and 
Hooker, under Cotida) consisting of about eighteen 
species of hardy, mostly perennial, herbs, inhabiting 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Antarctic regions. 
Flower-heads rather small ; receptacle at length conical ; 
corollas yellow ; achenes glabrous. Leaves alternate, 
pinnatifld or pinnately dissected, rarely undivided or 
toothed. L. dioirn, makes a \^rQtij summer carpet of 
(lark green slightly pinnatifld leaves, and is much used 
for carpet bedding. For culture of the three species 
described below, .see Paronychia, 

L. dioica (tliiecions).* jl.-heacls pale yellowish (male and female 
similar), .small, on slender scapes, which may ecinal leaves in 
length. Suuniicr. /. stalked, d,ark green, lin. to 2in. long, linear 
or spathulate, obtuse, semipinnatitiil. Stems creeping, rather 
stout, short. /). 2in. to 5iu. New Zealand, 

L. lanata (woolly), ji.-head^ I'm. in diameter; involucre tlesliy, 
three or four-seriatie, glabrous, glandular, elliptic-rotundate ; 
peduncles shorter than the lea\'es. ;. petiolate, oblong, obtuse, 
pinnatifld ; segments acute, the margins of the upper ones pinna- 
titiil-serrate ; l)ase sheathed. Stem jnostrate. Lord Auckland's 
Islands. 

L. plumosa (feathery). /J.-head^ solitary, about -fin. in diameter ; 
receptacle naked, conical; involucre one-seriate; peduncle-s ter- 
ndnal and lateral, solitary, ehmgated, slender, as long as the 
petioles. I. long-stalked, linear-oblong, olituse, tripinnatifid ; 
segments ultimately subulate. Lord Auckland's Islands. Plant 
softly and loosely hairy. 

LEPTOCERAS. Included under Galadeuia. 

LEPTOCHILUS. Included under Acrostichum. 

IiEPTOCIONIIJM. Included under Hymenoph tjllum. 

LEPTODACTYLON. Included under Gilia (which 
.9ee). 

LEPTODERMIS (from lepki.% slender, and derma, 
the skin ; in reference to the thin bark). Ord. Kuhiaeece. 
A genus comprising three or four species of evergreen 
branching shrubs, natives of the Himalayan Mountains and 
Eastern Bengal, with one inhabiting North China. Flowers 
white or pink, at the apices of the branches or branch- 
lets, shortly axillary, sessile. Leaves opposite, shortly 
petiolate, lanceolate. Branches twiggy, terete. L. lan~ 
ceolata, the only species yet introduced, is a greenhouse 
shrub, allied to Hamiltonia (which .see for culture). 

L. lanceolata (lanceolate), jt. white, scentless, sessile by threes 
at the ends of the branches ; involucre calyciform, of two leaves ; 
corolla funnel-shaped, scabrous. June. I. lanceolate, attenuated, 
acute, membranous, villous ; stipules triangular, viUous. Branches 
quadrangular, downy while young. /(. 6ft. Nepaul, 1842. 

IiEPTOG-RATOME. Included under Oymnogramme. 

IiEPTOMERIA (from leptos, .slender, and meri.-;, a 
part; referring to the slender and almost leafless shoots). 
Obd. Santalacecp. A genus comprising fourteen species 
of greenhouse shrubs, limited to Australia. Flowers 
minute, in little terminal or lateral spikes, racemes, or 
clusters. Branches numerous, .slender, or rigid, appa- 
rently leafless. Leptomerias thrive in a compost of sandy 
peat and fibry loam, to which may be added a few pieces 
of charcoal. Propagated by cuttings of firm young 
shoots, placed in sand, under a bell glass. In all proba- 
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Iieptonxeria — continued. 

bility, the apeciea described below ia the only one yet 
introdnced. 

L. Billardleri(Lnbillardiere's). fl,. white, very minute, disposed 
in nuniercius spikes, fr. greenisli-red, fleshy, edible. Branches 
erect, very slender, h. 6ft. 1825. 

LEFTOFLEUBIA. Included under Dicksonia. 

LEPTOPTERIS (of Blume.) A synonym of Gel- 
semium (which .see). 

I.EFTOFTEBIS (of Presl). See Todea. 

LEFTOFYE.UM. Included under Isopyrum 
(which f'ee). 

IiEFTOS. In Greek compounds this signifiea slender, 
graceful; hence, leptophyUus, slender-leaved. 

LEFTOSIFHON. Included under Gilia (which 

yee). 

LEFTOSFEBlVtniVE (from leptos, slender, and 
sperma, a seed; seeds slender) Including Fabrieia. 
Obd. Myrtacem. This genus comprises about twenty-five 
species of greenhouse or half-hardy shrubs, rarely small 
trees, mostly natives of Australia. Flowers usually 
white, sessile, or rarely shortly pedicellate, solitary, 
or two or three together, at the ends of .short branch- 
lets, or in the axils of the leaves. Leaves alternate, 
small, rigid, entire, nerveless, or one or three-nerved. 
Leptospermums thrive in a compost of loam and peat, 
to which may be added a small quantity of sand and 
charcoal. Propagated by cuttings of young shoots, 
placed in sand, under a glass, during May ; or by 
seeds, sown in gentle heat, during March. The species 
are not very generally cultivated. 
L. ambiguum (ambiguous). A synonym of Eunzea wrifoUa. 

L, attenuatum (thin), ji. white, usually two on a short silky 
peduncle; calyx tube densely silky -pubescent. Summer. I. 
linear-lanceolate, acute, h. 5ft. to 6ft. Australia, 1795. 

Ij. flavescens (yellowish). Ji. white ; calyces glabrous. Summer. 
I liuear-lanceolate, obtuse, dotted, h. 4ft. to 6ft. Australia, 
1788. 

Ij. f, grandlflorum (large-flowered), fl. wliite, large ; calyces 
villous, with coloured teeth. Summer. I. lanceolate, narrowed 
at both ends, nmcrouate. h. 4ft. to 6ft. Australia, 1805. 
(L. B. C. 5U.) 

L. f. obovatum (obovate). _ff. white ; calyces glabrous, with 
coloured teeth. Suiumer. l. obovate, emarginate, glabrous. 
Branches angular, a little winged, h. 3ft. to 6ft. Australia. 




Fig. 393. Flowering Bra.nciii.et of Lepto.spekmum l.evigatum. 

L. Isevigatum (smooth). JI. axillai-y, solitary and sessile, or nearly 
so, or very rarely two together, on a common peduncle. I. from 
obovate-oltlong to oblong-cuneate, or narrow-oblong, obtuse, 
mostly Jin. to jiii. long. /i. 20ft. to 30ft. Australia. ti\K. Fcihricia 
lievii/ata. See Fig. 393. (B. M. 1301.) 

L. lanigerum (wool-bearing). Ji. white ; calyces very villous, 
from spreading pih. Summer. I. oblong or oval, mucronate, 
pubescent on both surfaces, or only beneath, h. 3ft. Van Die- 
men's Land and Australia, 1774. 

L. myrtifolium (Myrtus-leaved). /. rather small, all, or nearly 
all, solitary, sessile and axillaiy. I. usually small, obovate or ob- 
long, flat or concave, nerveless, or one or three-nervcil. li. 8ft. to 
10ft. Australia. 



Iieptospermum — continued. 

It. scoparium (Broom-like). Ji. reddish-lilac ; calyces glabrous 
Snnnner. (. ovate, mucronate. h. 4ft. to 6ft. New Zealand, 
1772 and 1876. The leaves of this species are used as tea. There 
is a variety of this, rjrandijiontm, figured in B. iM. 3419. 

L. s. juniperiniun (Juniper-like). A narrow-leaved form, 
agreeing with the type, except in the foliage. 

LEFTOSYNE (from leptosein, slenderness ; a name 
applicable to the original, but not to most of the species, 
except as to the leaves and their divisions). Okd. Gom- 
positm. A genus (now included, by Bentham and Hooker, 
under Coreopsis, but regarded as distinct by Dr. Asa 
Gray) containing about seven species of New World 
annual or perennial, herbaceous or suffruticose, smooth 
and glabrous plants, with showy pedunculate heads — the 
ray and disk being both bright yellow — and pinnately 
divided or dissected leaves. They have the habit of 
Coreopsis (which they represent on the Western side of 
North America), " but mostly with pistillate rays, and 
always with a ring on the tube of the disk corollas, or 
at its juncture with the throat" (Gray). For culture, see 
Coreopsis. 

L. calliopsidea (Calliopsis-like). /i. -heads rather large and tn-oad, 
with peduncles a span long. Autumn, i., lobes narrowly linear, 
sometimes incised, h. 1ft. to 2ft. California. Annual. (R. H. 
1875, 350, under name of Leplosiine muritima.) 

L. maritima (maritime). Ji.-heads\a.x'^% ; rays sixteen to twenty, 
lin. or more long ; disk generally lin. in diameter. Autumn. 
I. bipinuately divided into narrowly linear lobes of a line or two 
in width, h. 1ft. Perennial. (B. M. 6241, under name of Core- 
opsis maritima.') 

L. maritima, of "Revue Horticole " (maritime). A synonym of 
L. cailiiipsidea. 

LEPTOTES. Included under Tetramicra (which see). 

IiESCHENAULTIA (named after L. T. Lesohenault, 
1773-1826, a French botanist and traveller). Formerly 
spelt Lechenaultia. Ord. Goodenoview. A genus com- 
prising sixteen species of very ornamental greenhouse 
herbs, under-shrubs, or shrubs, confined to Australia. 
Flowers blue, white, yellow, red, or greenish, either soli- 
tary and terminal or leaf-opposed, or several in compact, 
leafy, terminal corymbs; corolla oblique, the tube slit 
open to the base, or rarely closed, the lobes all or par- 
tially erect, and connivent or spjreading. Leschenaultias 
are amongst the most beautiful and effective of green- 
house hard-wooded plants. Their successful cultivation 
requires the most careful attention at all seasons, par- 
ticularly in regard to watering. They are propagated 
from cuttings, which should be taken, in spring or summer, 
from the points of shoots that are moderately firm, and 
inserted in well-drained pots of very sandy peat, under 
a shaded bell glass, in a little heat. Established plants 
will sometimes require a little stopping, to insure a 
symmetrical habit. This should be seen to so soon as 
flowering is over ; and, if it is necessary, a few small 
stakes may be used for training or supporting the branches 
left. The soil used in potting or re-potting should con- 
sist of fibry peat and silver sand. It is very important 
that the stem of the plant should not be buried, or placed 
so as to be lower than the surrounding soil. A rather close 
frame will be best for a time, after the roots have been dis- 
turbed ; but a light, airy situation should be afforded at all 
other times. The plants should not be exposed in the open 
air to ripen their growth ; this treatment is generally inju- 
rious, if not fatal to them, although it is beneficial to 
many other plants of a hard-wooded, but much stronger- 
growing nature. If a light, sunny position, under glass, 
is selected for their cultivation throughout the autumn 
and winter, ripening of the wood may fairly be expected, 
and the plants will be uninjured by alternate heavy rains 
and drying winds. Only soft water should be used for 
watering, and it should be judiciously administered at 
all times. L. biloba major is perhaps the finest blue- 
flowered hard-wooded shrub in cultivation, and L. fonnoxa 
is an exceedingly handsome species. The species de- 
scribed below are those best known to cultivation. 
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Xieschenaultia — continued, 

L. arcuata (ai-clieil). A synonym of L. Ihuirioides. 

L. Baxteri (Baxter's). A synonym of L. funiwsa. 

Ii, biloba (two-lobed).* ./(, blue ; corymbs few-flowered ; segments 
of eorolla cuneated, deeply two-lobed, with a mucrone between 
them. .Tnne to August, i. linear-obtuse. Stem branched, /i. 1ft. 
1840. Shrub. SvNs. L. Dniuniminli, L. ijmndiflum. (B. R 1841, 2.) 
The form ina/or is a very desirable fine, being somewhat larger, ij] 
all its parts, than the type. 

L. chlorantha (greenish flowered), il. similar to those of L. J'ur- 
iiiiKU, but pale green in colour ; the two iipper connivent lobes of 
the corolla are acuminate, and more or less recurved, t. 'in. to 
iUn. long. A low, diffuse, much-branched shrub, with the haVnt 
of L. /orniom, of wdiich it is probably only a variety. 

L, Drummondl (Drummond's). A synonym of L. biloha. 

L. formosa (hamlsome).* fl. scarlet, axillary, solitary, bractless, 
drooping : upper lip of corolla rounded, entire ; lower ones tri- 
partite. .Tune to September. I. linear, h. 1ft. 1824. Shrub. 
SV.N.S. L. Bai-teri, L. multiltora (L, B. ('. 1579), L. oblata. (B. M. 
2600 : B. H. 916.) 

L. grandiflora (large-flowered). A synonym of L. bilcbct. 

L. laricina (Larch-like). //. scarlet ; corymbs three to flve- 

flowered ; corolla having the tube hairy inside at the bottom ; 

segments spreading, two-lobed. .June to August. ;. filiform, 

compressed, apiculate. Stem branched, li. 1ft. 1844. Shrub. 

Svx. L. spleiidi'tis (under wliich name it is figureil in B. M. 4256). 
L. llnarloides (Toadflax-like), fl. yellow, terminal ; corolla large, 

with three broad spreading bifid segments and two smaller entire 

ones. August. I. scattereil, Kliform. Stem branched. 1844. 

Shrub. Sv.xs. L. arcuata (K. M. 4265), Scceoola grandiflora. 
L. multiflora (many-flowered). A synonym of L. foruiom. 
L. oblata (oblate). A synonym of //. A"'?j(o.w. 
It, splendens (splendid). A synonym of L. laririna. 

IiESFI:D£ZA (named after D. Le.spedez, once 
Governor of Florida, and a great patron of botany). 
Ord. Ler/uminosce.. This genus comprises about twenty- 
five species of anmtal or perennial herbs, shrubs, or sub- 
shrubs, distribrrted over North America, temperate Asia, 
the mountains of the East Indies, and the Archipelag'o, 
and also in Australia. Flower.s purplish, rose or white, 
borne in axillary clusters or racemes, or terminal panicles ; 
calyx lobes nearly equal, or the upper two shortly united ; 
standard orbicular, obovate or oblong, narrowed into a 
claw ; wdngs free ; keel obtuse or beaked. Leaves 
pinnately trifoliolate, rarely one-foliolate ; leaflets en- 
tire, exstipellate ; stipirles free. Several species have 
been introduced; but, except L. hicolor, they are but 
rarely seen in cultivation. 

li. bicolor (two-coloured), fl. rosy-purple, numerously produced 

in long pendulous br,anched panicles. I. glabrous, with oblong 

leaflets, h. 4ft. to 6ft. North China and Japan. SViX. De^mo- 

dium jienduUflorum. (B. JI. 6602.) 
Ij. reticulata (netted), fl. violet; peduncles few-flowered. I., 

leaflets varying from oval-oblong to linear, whitish-downy beneath, 

with close-pressed pubescence. North America. There are 

several varieties, the principal of which are : 
L. r. angnstifolia (narrow-leaved), fl. closely clustered on 

straight branches. I. crowded ; leaflets narrowdy oblong or linear, 

often silky. 
L. r. divergens (diverging), il. loosely panicled. L, leaflets 

o\al or oblong. 
If. r. sessiliilora (sessiIe-fli:i\A-ered). d. principally on peduncles 

much shorter than the leaves. 

I.ESSER MAY BUG. See May Bug's. 

IiESSEKTIA (named after Benjamin de Lessert, of 
Paris, 1773-1847, author of " Icones Plantarum"). Ord. 
LegHminace. This genits comprises about thirty species 
of greenhouse herbs or sub-shrubs, natives of the Gape of 
Good Hope. Flowers pink or red, rarely white, in axillary 
pedunculate racemes ; vexilluni sub-orbiculate, spreading 
or reflexed, naked within ; claw short : wings oblong ; 
keel upright or incurved, obtuse, often shorter than the 
vexiUum. Leaves inipari-pinnate ; leaflets entire, ex.sti- 
pellate. Probably the species here described is the only 
one now in cultivation. It thrives in a loam and peat 
compost. Propagated by seeds, or by divisions, in spring. 

L, perennans (enduring), fl. with a pale base and red or puiple 
apex, numerous, drooping ; racemes longer than the leaves, loose, 
elongated, pedunculate. August, i., leaflets oval, silky beneath, 
pubescent above. A. 1ft. 1776. Herbaceous perennial. (B. M. 6106.) 

LBTTSOMIA. Now included under Freziera. 



LETTUCE (Lactuca sativa). The Lettuce is a liardy 
annual, which has been extensively cultivated in this 
country since, and most likely long previous to, 1.562. 
Botanists agree in looking upon the garden Lettuce as 
a cultivated race which has originated from L. seariola. 
The old Greeks and Romans cultivated the Lettuce as a 
salad plant (Thcophrastus mentions three varieties), and 
in the Orient it was, perhaps, grown at a stiU more remote 
period. There are two distinct types, termed respectively 
Cabbage and Cos varieties. The latter may have been 
introduced from the Greek Archipelago or the Levant, 
as it derives its name from an island there, originally 
known as Cos. Cabbage Lettuces are distinguished by 
their broad, rounded leaves, forming a low, spread- 







Fig. 394. Cuuiagf. Lprrrurr.. 
ing head nearly close on the ground (see Fig. 394). Cos 
varieties grow upright, and the leaves are more of an 





Fig. 595. Cos Lettuce. 

oblong shape {see Fig. 395). Lettuces, especially good 
Cos varieties, are very popular, and amongst the most 
useful of salading plants. To insure crisp, thoroughly- 
blanched hearts, it is necessary, with some sorts, to close 
the outer leaves together, and tie them. There are others 
which overlap, and do not require this attention to secure 
the desired end. Acres of land are devoted to the first 
spring crop in the neighbourhood of large towns, the 
demand for a supply of Lettuce.s being very great at this 
season. There are few gardens in which some are not 
grown according to requirements, and, practically, none 
in which a few would not be acceptable. 

Cultivation. Lettuces are in request nearly all the year 
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round, in places where they are V'l'Od-'Lrable. The spring 
and early summer supply is, perhaps, generally the most 
important. The most successful method adopted with 
plants for this crop is to sow in frames about the middle 
of September, and again in October. The frames should 
be prepared some time in advance, by having a bed of 
fermenting material, from 1ft. to 2fb. thick, placed beneath 
them, and the inside filled up to within 1ft. of the glass. 
About Gin. of light soil should be laid over the surface, 
after the manure has been evenly trodden down. Fer- 
menting material admits of free passage for water, and, 
consequently, keeps the plants well drained ; its heating 
properties are not required. Seeds may be sown broad- 
cast, and the sashes kept on until germination takes place, 
when air should be freely admitted in fine weather. 
When the plants are large enough to handle, the weakest 
should be thinned, so as to leave the others about 2in. 
apart. But little water will be required during the 
winter, the object being to induce a hardy and sturdy 
growth, and prevent damx^ing. This latter is chiefly to 
be guarded against in winter time, as it frequently causes 
much injury. Frost should merely be excluded by cover- 
ings of dry litter, or similar material, and this should be 
removed by day on all favourable occasions. Growth may 
be encouraged as the days lengthen, and the plants be 
gradually inured, and placed outside in February, where 
they are intended to grow. The state of the weather, 
and the severity of the season, must be taken into con- 
sideration, as these may vary each year, and cause special 
arrangements to be made. 

Lettuces like a rich, rather light, soil, which should 
be manured deeply down, where the roots are situated. 
A distance of about 1ft. apart each way allows sufficient 
space for the plants to develop. If dibbers are used, 
the holes should be well filled in, either at the time of 
planting, or afterwards with a hoe. Growers of early 
Lettuces on a large scale are particular in filling dibber- 
holes from the south or sunny side, as, although appa- 
rently a trifling matter, the plants are found to succeed 
much better than when the reverse plan is adopted. Fre- 
quent hoeings in fine weather greatly encourage growth, 
and also prove beneficial in keeping down weeds and de- 
stroying slugs, which always prove very destructive to 
young Lettuces. 

In mild and favourable localities, the foregoing method 
of winter cultivation and protection is not generally 
followed ; hardy varieties being selected and grown 
on south borders outside. When intended for outside 
culture, they should be sown a month or more earlier 
than when frames are to be used for winter protection, 
in order that the plants may be large, and better able 
to withstand frost and wet. A sheltered border, sloping 
to the south, should be selected, and none but hardy 
varieties grown, such as the Hammersmith Hardy Green 
Cabbage, and Brown or Bath Cos. In many gardens, 
these varieties are sown about the middle of August, 
and the plants transferred, during the autumn, to any 
warm or sheltered positions ; the foot of a south wall 
being usually one amongst others selected. Cabbage 
varieties may be placed from Bin. to Oin. apart, and a 
reserve stock should be kept in the seed-bed for filling 
up any blanks that occur. If .some of the plants from 
this sowing are placed Gin. apart, on an old hotbed, 
under glass, and kept protected during winter, they will 
prove useful in spring, before those grown outside are 
ready. 

Seed sowing of Lettuces in spring should be commenced 
in a warm frame about the end of January, or early in 
February, and be repeated at the end of the latter month 
for a succession. Small plants thus raised must be 
pricked out under hand glasses, or on a spent hotbed, 
until they are sufficiently strong for placing in the open 
ground. From the middle of March until August it is 



Lettuce — continued. 
advisable to make successional sowings, according to 
requirements, in open borders, at intervals of two or 
three weeks ; then, if one lot should run to seed quickly, 
because of hot weather, another will soon be coming on. 
Timely thinning in the seed-bed is very important, as 
the plants, if once allowed to draw, never do so well 
afterwards. Few positions are unsuited for Lettuces in 
summer, provided they are attended to, by careful 
planting and watering at first, and there is sufficient 
light to prevent the leaves drawing up instead of form- 
ing close hearts. In small plantations, it is preferable 
to transplant with a trowel in summer time, to pre- 
vent a severe check being caused by injury to the 
roots. Advantage should always be taken of cloudy 
weather, if possible, for the operation. Any of the 
autumn crops may be lifted before the appearance of 
frost, and re-planted, rather closely, in any spare frame 
or house, free from drip, and where frost is merely 
excluded. By adopting this method of preservation, the 
season of supply may be considerably prolonged. 

Seed-saving. Where it is desirable to save seed, the 
finest specimens should be selected for the purpose, such 
as form good hearts, and do not previously show a dis- 
position to seed early. Different varieties must be kept 
isolated, or separated in some way, when in flower, to 
keep the product true to the original character. The 
parts which flower, and, consequently, ripen the seeds 
first, produce the best ; and they should be secured in 
preference to waiting for the ripening of the whole lot. 
If the branchlets are collected, and laid on a cloth in the 
sun, when the seeds are in a forward state, the latter soon 
ripen, and may be rubbed out. Seeds may keep good 
for three or four years, but they are always considered 
best the second year, and should be tested before being 
depended on afterwards. 

Sorts. The names of these are extremely numerous ; 
but large numbers of supposed sorts, when grown nnder 
similar conditions, have been found synonymous, or in- 
sufficiently distinct to merit their separate names. The 
following is a list of good varieties in each class ; those 
marked with an asterisk are specially recommended. 

Cabbage Lettuces. *Allthe Year Roiund, very hardy, com- 
pact, and of good quality. BaowN DUTCii, muchhke the White 
Dutcti, except that the leaves are more brown where exposed; 
it forms a guocl-sized head, which l)laiiches white, and is of ex- 
cellent quality. ^Early Paris Market, a valuable early sort, 
much grown in France. *Hammersmitk Hardy Green, "leaves 
thick, dark green, wrinkled ; one of the hardiest and most exten- 
sively gTown sorts of this class. Large White, heads large, 
somewhat flattened, withstands hot weather well ; a good sort 
for summer use. Malta, heads flat, compact, blanches well; 
leaves pale green, somewhat soft. *NEAPOLrrAN, heads large, 
firm, and crisp, habit dwarf; a good variety, of excellent quality, 
considered the best for summer. Stanstead Park, compact, 
go<td for autumn sowing, with light protection in winter; very 
sunilar tu White Dutch *Tennis Ball, small .sort, forming close 
hearts, which are white and crisp. Tom Thumb, very compact 
and of excellent quality ; good for all seasons. *White Dutch, 
a hardy sort, which hearts readily ; larger than Hammersmith 
Hardy Cireen. 

Cos Lettuces. Alexandra White, of iunnense size, crisp, fine 
flavdured. "^"Bkocket Hali> Brown, hardy, and of excellent 
flavour; stands a long time before running to seed. *Brown or 
Bath Black-seeded, large, hearts well when tied up ; a very 
hardy variety, the best of all for standing the winter. Early 
Gr]':en, tolerably hardy variety, smaller but a little earlier tlian 
Paris Green. *M00R Park, lar;;e and crisp, hardy, and notliable 
to run to seed. Nunehaim Park, solid and crisp, grows to a large 
size. *Paris Green, resembles Paris White, except that it is 
hardier ; the leaves are dark green before being blanched ; an 
excellent variety, requiring no tying. *Paris White, lari;e, 
heart very white, crisp, and excellent; blanches well without 
tying ; generally esteemed as the Viest summer Cos variety in 
cidtivation. Sikiarloae, good h;u-dy variety for autumn sowing; 
requires no tying. 

Iiijun'tiiis In.^ects. In common with most salad herbs 
and potherbs, Lettuce suffers from the ravages of many 
kinds of larva3 ; and it is also tlio chosen food of a few 
insects. The roots arc eaten by the larva} of Click 
Beetles (Wireworms) and of Cockchafers (May Bugs). 
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The leaves are devoured by the caterpillars of not a few 
of the larger Moths, including the Tiger Moth (Arrlid 
Gaja) and its allies, and the genera Agrotis, Noctiin, 
Mamestra, Plushi, and other thick-bodied night moths. 
For the methods of destroying such larvi"u, see Insects, 
Surface Caterpillars, and Tiger Moth. The Let- 
tuce Fly (Aiilliuiinjin Laetuca), in the maggot stage, 
feeds on the fruits, eating out the seeds, and thereby 
destroying the harvest when plants are grown for seed. 
The maggots are footless, tapering near the head, trun- 
cate and toothed at the tail, dirty yellowhsh-white, 
and a little over jiu. long when full grown. In the 
Lettuce head, or on the ground, they turn to pupa', 
oval in form, and red-brown in colour. The flies emerge 
from the pup;n in early summer. They are about tlie 
size of a house-fly, and are rich brownish-black, with 
brown wings. Infected seed should not be used for 
sowing : and, as soon as the plants are seen to bo dis- 
eased, the whole crop should be carefully looked over, 
and the larvtn removed, or, if not worth this trouble, 
the plants should be burned, to destroy the maggots. 
Aphides, or Green Flies, of several species, feed on 
Lettuces, two or three kinds of Sijrihiniopliora feeding 
on the leaves and young shoots, and species of the genus 
Pemphigus dwelling on the roots. The latter are far 
more hurtful than the former, as they kill the roots, 
and thus destroy the plants. Pempliigi's belongs to a 
group of Aphides that want the two tubes so con- 
sp)icuous in the others on the hinder segments of the 
back of the abdomen, and that have the cubital vein 
third from the body in the front wing not forked. 
The species hurtful to Lettuce are P. fuscifrous and 
P. lactucarius. Both live in cavities hollowed out of 
the soil beside the roots, and lined with fine cottony 
filaments secreted from the bodies of the insects. The 
second species is usually the more common and destruc- 
tive of the two, and forms the secretion more plentifully 
than the other. Prevention is difficult ; nor is an 
attack usually suspected till the di'ooping of the plants 
indicates injury to the roots. The Aphides are generally 
found on scraping away some earth from the surface 
of the roots. Soaking the ground around the plants 
with soapsuds, lime-water, or tobacco-water, has been 
suggested as a remedy ; but the gain would scarcely 
repay the cost. Infested plants should be speedily 
and carefully removed, so as to destroy the Aphides 
on the roots ; and the ground should have quicklime 
or gas-lime dug into it to destroy any of the pests 
that may remain in the soil. Attacks may, perhaps, 
be prevented by surface-dressings of soot, lime, or other 
substances disagreeable to insects. Both species live also 
upon the roots of various grasses and other plants ; hence 
it is difficult to eradicate them. 

Fungi. Of these, the most hurtful is the Lettuce 
Mildew iPerono.'ipora ganglioniformis). Affected leaves 
show a yellowish discoloration on the upper surface, and 
on the lower surface there is a coat of fine white velvety 
threads, too small to be seen with the unaided eye. Under 
the microscope, the hairs are seen to be bifurcated from 
five to seven times, and each ultimate branch ends in a 
flattened dilatation, which bears four- minute stalks on 
the corners, and one in the middle, each surmounted by 
an oval or nearly globular minute one-celled spore. In 
cold weather, in autumn, resting-spores are also produced 
in the tissues of the host plant. Their special use is to 
withstand the cold season, and to propagate the fungus 
when the weather becomes fit again to stimulate growth 
in spring. The velvety threads above described are 
pushed through the stomata, or little mouths of the plant. 
After a time, the patches of the leaf that bear the fungus 
begin to decay, and soon pass into a pulpy, rotten con- 
dition. The outer leaves are the first part affected, in 
spring, while the flowers and seeds also frequently suffer 



Lettuce — rmiliuued. 
much in the autumn. The more crowded the Lettuce 
plants are, the more liable are they to injury from this 
fungus. If the plants are grown in a close, damp atmo- 
sphere, such as that in a frame for forcing them, in spring, 
or it weakened in any way, the Mildew does far greater 
mischief than where there is free access of air. Ex- 
po.sure of the plants to cold air has been found to mate- 
rially check an outbreak of Mildew ; but the only method 
that can be relied upon is to remove the diseased plants 
as quickly as pos.sible from among the healthy ones, 
taking care not to leave infected stumps of old p>lants in 
the ground. It is necessary also to keep the ground 
clear of Groundsel, Tliistles, and other weeds belonging 
to the order Vttmpitsilu^ since they also are food-plants 
of this MildcH-. 

LETTUCE TLY (Aniliomyia Lactuca). The larva 
is at times very destructive to the seed of the garden 
Lettuce. The eggs are laid on the flower, and the 
yellowish-white maggots bore into the seed-vessels, eat 
the seed, and then go on to repeat the process. They 
change into chestnut-brown oval pupie in the flower-head, 
or in the ground, towards the end of September or in 
October. The flies appear in the next spring or summer, 
and are about the size of house flies. The female is 
grey, with a chestnut stripe down the face, and blackish 
legs. The male is black, with the face chestnut-brown ; 
four pale stripes on the front of the thorax ; the rings of 
the abdomen grey, with dark base and triangular spot ; 
legs black, and wings dark. 

Prevention. Care should be taken to insure that the 
seed, when sowm, is free from pupo3. Infected crops, 
wdien cleared off the ground, should be burned. 

LETTUCE, LAMB'S. See Corn Salad. 

LEUCASENDKON (from i(»i(J:o.5, white, and dendron, 
a tree ; the Wittcl>room, or Silver-tree of the Cape 
colonists). Ord. Proteaeece. A rather large genus {about 
seventy species have been described) of woolly or gla- 
brous shrubs or trees, entirely confined to Soutliern 
Africa. Flowers greenish or yellowish, in heads at the 
tips of the shoots, sometimes rendered conspicuous by 
the large leaf-like coloured bracts which surround them. 
Leaves coriaceous, entire. The following is the most 
ornamental and best known species ; several have been 
introduced, but very few are now in cultivation. 

L. argenteum (silvery).* Silver-tree. ft. yellow, in terminal 
heads, and of but little lieauty. August. I. closely set upon the 
stems, lanceolate, ^in. to 6in. long, lin. broad, of a very beautiful 
silvery white, h. 15ft. 1693. A very handsome tree, too rarely 
seen in cultivation. The dried leaves are imported, and largely 
used in the making of wreaths, &c. (B. E. 979.) 

LEUCADENDRON (of Salisbury). A synonym 
of Leucospermum (which see). 

LEUCHTENBERGIA (named after Prince Leuch- 
tenberg). Okd. Carieu:. A monotypic genus, the species 
being a greenhouse succulent. Flowers produced at the 
top of the plant, among the younger mamilla;, very like 
those of Cereus, but having a more cylindrical perianth 
tube, and the stamens growing to its inside as far as 
the bottom of the petals, after which they converge and 
meet in the centre, closing up the month of the tube. 
The species, like most other succulents, require careful 
watering. For general culture, see Mamillaria. 

L. princlpis (princely), ft. rich clear yellow, large, usually soli- 
tary, produced near the axils of the tubercles. I. glaucous 
green, succulent, 4in. or 5in. long, triangular, truncated at the 
apex, and there bearing six or seven long chaffy, or almost horny 
linear, or subulate tiexuose scales, of which the centre one is 
almost as long as the mamillre, and the others form a whorl 
round the centre. Stem about as thick as a man's arm, hard and 
woody, covered with the remains of decayed mamillie. Mexico, 
1847. (B. M.4393.) 

LEUCOCARPUS (from leuTios, white, and liarpos, a 
fruit; alluding to the colour of the berries). Okd. Scrop/ii/- 
larinea'. A monotypic genus, the species being a tall. 
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Leucocarpus — continued. 

puberulous or g-labroiis, greenhouse herb, very ornamental 

when laden with its white fruits. For culture, see 

Slimulus. 

L. alatus (winged). //., corolla yellow, liilai)iate, with an elon- 
gated tube ; stamens included ; tilaments glabrous, yellow ; 
peduncles axillary, opposite. September. I. lOin. long, 2in. 
broad, opposite, spreading horizontally, acutely serrulate, lanceo- 
late, attenuated and entire towards the base, at their origin 
dilated and stem - clasping, much veined and reticulated. 
Branches decussate, widely spreading. Stem 2ft. to 2ift. high, 
erect, four-sided and four-winged. Mexico. Syn. Miiituluti 
per/uliatiix (under which name it is figured in B. M. 3067). 

IiEUCOCOBYNi: (from leukos, white, and lioryne, 
a club ; referring to the sterile anthers). Oed. Liliacew. 




Fig. 396. Leucocoryn'e i.\-ioii)E,s. 

A genus comprising three or four species of pretty 
half-hardy bulbous plants, natives of Chili. Flowers 




Fig. 397. Detached Flowers oe Two Varieties oe Leuco- 
COUYNE i-XioiDES, One With entire segments, the other with 
toothed ones. 



laeucocoryne — continued. 
white or blue, in terminal few-flowered umbels, pedicel- 
late ; perianth salver-shaped ; scapes simple, leafless. 
Leaves radical, narrow, linear, channelled. Bulbs tuni- 
oated. For culture, see Ixia. The following are the best 
known species : 

L. alliacea (Onion-like). /., perianth pale lilac, eiglit to nine 
lines long ; segments linear-acute, longer than the tube. /., many, 
firm, green, 6in. to 8in. long, scarcely one line broad, h. 6iu. to 
12in. Cliili. 
L. ixioides (Ixia-lilie). A. white or pale blue ; umbels from 
four to six-flowered. August. I. aliout 1ft. long. Ii. 1ft. Chili, 
1826. SYiN. L. odomta. See Figs. 396 and 397. (B. R. 1293 ; B. M. 
2852, under name of Brodicea ixioides.) 
li. odorata (sweet-scented). A synonym of L. ixividcs. 




Fig. 398. Leucoium .estivum. 

IiEUCOIUM (Leucoion, the old Greek name used by 
Theophrastus, from leulios, white, and iOM, a violet; re- 
ferring to the colour and fragrance of the flowers). Snow- 
flake. Including Aci.'; and Erino.ima. Okd. Amarijl- 
lidem. A genus comprising about nine species of orna- 
mental liardy bulbs, natives of central Europe and the 
Mediterranean region, and closely allied to Gala nth us. 
Flowers few, in umbels, or reduced to one, often pen- 
dulous ; scape fistulous. Leaves few, sometimes narrow, 
linear, sometimes plane, loriform. There are but a few 
of the species in cultivation. They thrive in a free 
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Leucoium— f oniMwed. 
open, rich soil, If very hoary, an addition of a little 
peat or leaf mould is recommended. Increased by ofl^sets, 
wmcii should be secured as soon as possible after the 
tohage ripens. Any of the species of Leucoium are ad- 
mirably adapted for naturalising in the same way as 
the bnowdrop, which they resemble in general appear- 
ance, if a sufficient number of bulbs is obtainable. 
L. aastiyum (summer).* Siunmer Siiowflake. Jl. pure white, 
.luout iin lung, the tip of ench perianth segment marlied with 
gieen, both insule and out ; drooping; t-histcr.s from four to eight- 
nowered. !,pring and early .smiinier. l. linear, obtvi.se, with a 
blunt keel h. lift. Central and South Europe (.South 
01 Jiugland). An exceedingly pretty plant, and of ea.sv culture 
III any ordinary garden soil. See Fig. 398. (B. M. 1210.) 
L. autumnale (autumnal). This is the correct name of the plant 

described m this work as Acis aiUuinnalis. (13. 51. 960.) 
L. HernandezU (Hernandez's).* jl. white, about iin. long ■ 
perianth segments oblong, obtuse, marked with a green spot ; 
stem one to three-flowered. Summer. I. linear, about iin 
broad, flat, obtuse, h. lit. to l*ft. Majorca. This species is 
known in gardens as L. pvkhetlmn. It is generally supposed to 
be a variety of L. cestivvni, but is not so ornamental, and is 
consequently, less grown. (L. B. C. 1478. ) 
L. pulchellum (neat). A ganlen name of L. Ileriiandczii. 




Fig. 399. LEUCOruM ternum, showing Ilaliit and detached 
Flower. 

L. vernum (spring).* Spring Snowflake. Jl. white, with a green 
spot on the tips of the segments, solitary, drooping, fragrant. 
Spring. I. few, linear, h. 4in. to 6in. Central Europe, 1596. 
Sy.n. Erino^ma i^ernum. A very handsome species, well suited 
for either rock work or the border. See Fig. 399. (B. I\I. 46.) A 
variety named bijlorvm is sometimes seen in gardens. (B. M. 
1993). 

LHUCOLJQNA. A synonym of Xauthosia (which 
see). 

LEUCOFOGON (from levcos, white, and pocjon, a 
beard ; referring" to the limb of the corolla being bearded 
with white hairs). Ord. Epacridece. A genus com- 
prising about 130 species of handsome greenhouse ever- 
green shrubs, rarely trees, of which 118 are from 
Australia, and the rest from New Zealand, the Pacific 
Islands, and the Malayan Archipelago. Flowers white, 
small, in terminal axillary spikes, rarely racemes. Leaves 
variable, sessile or petiolate, striate-nerved. All the 
species here described are Australian. For culture, ^ee 
Epacris. 

L, amplexicaulis (stem-clasping). Jl.. white ; spikes slender, 
interrupted, terminal and in the upper axils, longer than the 
leaves ; bracts lanceolate, leaf-like, and nearly as long as the 
flowers. June. I. sessile, stem-clasping, spreading, cordate- 
ovate, acute, convex or with recurved margins, ciliate, striate on 
both sides, h. 3ft. 1815. Syn. StuplieUd anvplexicauUs. 

L. australis (Southern).* Jl. pure white ; spikes many- 
flowered, erect, axillary. Winter and early spring. (. linear- 
lanceolate, more than Iin. long, with recurved smooth margins. 
h. 2ft. to 4tt. 

L. COllinus (hill-loving). Jl. white ; spikes short and dense, ter- 
minal or in the uppermost axils, or terminating short, leafy, axil- 

Vol. 11. 



Leucopogron — continued. 

lary branches. May. (. u.su.ally oblong or linear, olitu.se or witli 
a sllortpoint. /i. 2ft. 1824. 

L. erlcoides (llcatli-like). Jl. white, few together, in close axil- 
lary clusters or .spikes, rarely exceeding the leaves. .June. 
/. mostly ol)loiig-lineur, mncronate, but sometimes narrow and 
acute ; margins revolute or recurved, h. 5ft. 1815. 

L. Interruptus (interrupted). /(. white, small, rather numerous ; 
sjiikes slender and interrupted, but not exceeding the leaves, 
solitary, or two or three together at the ends of the branches. 
.Tune. l. mostly crowded at the end of each year's shoot, so as to 
appear verticillate, from almost oval to oblong-elliptical, otituse, 
or with a minute callous point, flat, or nearly so, Hnely nerved. 
h. 2ft. 1826. 

L. junlperinus (.Tuniper-Iike). /. white, almost sessile, solitary 
or twin. April to .Tune. I. divaricate, lanceolate-linear, ending in 
a setaceous mucrone, with recurved, sliglitly denticulated margins. 
/i. 3ft. to 4ft. 1804. (L. B. C. 447.) 

L, lanceolatus (lanceolate). jL white ; spikes nodding, aggre- 
gate, axillarv, uianv-flowered. "Winter to summer. I. lanceolate, 
flat, dark green, h. 6ft. to 12ft. 1790. (B. M. 3162.) 

L. Richei (Riche's).* jL pure white ; spikes erect, many-flowered, 
a little shorter than the loaves. Winter and spring. /. gIal)rous, 
oblong-lanceolate, hardly Iin. long, broadest beyt»nd the middle, 
convex above, with sub-recurved margins, /i. 3ft. to 4ft. 1822. 
(B. M. 3251.) 

L. verticillatus (wliorled).* ji. white or pink ; spikes nearly ter- 
minal, aggregate. Sunmier. t. oblong-lanceolate, attenuated at 
the apex, disposed in whorls 2in. to 4in. long, of .a lovely rose- 
colour when young, h. 3ft. to 6ft. 1837. (B. M. 6366.) 

L. virgatus (twiggy). /I. white ; spikes ternunal and axillary, 
almost aggregate, few-flowered. Summer. /. linear-lanceolate, 
attenuated at the apex, very acute, convcxly concave, imbricated 
and spreading, with ciliated margins, h. 2ft. 1824. 

IiEITCOSFIiBMnM: (from leid-on, white, and sperma, 
a seed ; in allmsion to the downy seed.s). Stns. Diastella, 
Leucadendron (of Salisbury). Obd. Proteacew. This genua 
comprises about twenty-four species of greenhouse ever- 
green shrubs or small trees, natives of South Africa. 
Flowers solitary under each bract, sessile, capitate. 
Leaves sessile, coriaceous, often toothed at the apex, 
and generally covered with silky hairs. For culture, see 
Protea. 

L. grandiilorum (large-flowered). Jl. yellow ; style longer than 

the very villous flower ; stigma equal-sided, oblong. May to July. 

I. oblong-lanceolate, three-toothed and entire. Branches very 

hairy, h. 4ft. 1800. 
L. lineare (linear-leaved). Jl. yellow ; style longer than the hairy 

flower ; stigma gibbous on one side ; involucre downy. August and 

September. I. linear, entire, h. 4ft. 1774. 
L. medium (intermediate). Ji. orange ; drooping style nearly twice 

as long as the hairy flower ; stigma gibbous. May and June. 

I. linear-oblong, entire, two or three-toothed, li. 3ft. 1794. 

8v.\. Pnjiea Joymosa (under which name it is figured in 

A. B. R. 17). 

LEUCOSTEG-IA. Now included under Davallia 
(which see). 

LEUCOTHOi: (the name of a sea-goddess in the 
Greek mythology). Ord. Ericacecp. A genus containing 
about eight species of handsome hardy evergreen shrubs, 
natives of North America and Japan. Flowers white, 
disposed in terminal and axillary paniculate racemes. 
Leaves alternate, petiolate, oblong or lanceolate, serru- 
late, persistent or deciduous, penninerved. Leucothoes 
require a peaty soil, or one composed of peat and leaf 
mould. They are amongst the most desirable of hardy 
ericaceous shrubs. Propagated by seeds, which should 
be covered very lightly ; by layers ; and by divisions of 
established plants, in autumn or winter. Leucothoi?s, 
like many other shrubs of a similar character, do not 
grow very fast when young, or before being well esta- 
blished. 

L. acuminata (acuminate), jl. w bite, borne in great profusifin ; 
corolla cylindrically ovate, pedicellate, drooping ; racemes axil- 
lary, very short, corymbose, nearly naked. June. I. ovate- 
lanceolate, gradually narrowed to the top, acuminated, quite 
entire or unequally serrated, glabrous, shining, reticulately 
veined, leathery. /(. 2ft. to 3ft. North America, 1765. Si'N. 
Andromeda acuminata (under which name it is figured in 
S. E. B. 89). 

L. axillaris (axil-flow^ering).* Jl. white ; corolla ovate-cylindrical ; 
racemes axillary, spicate, sessile, beset with scaly bracts. May. 
I. oblong or oval, acuminated, covered svitli scattered glandular 
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Iieucothoe — continued. 

hairs on the under surface. Younj; branches clothed with 
powdery down. h. 2ft. to 3ft. North America, 1765. 
L. Catesbael (Cateshy's), Jl. white, exhaling the unpleasant 
odour of Chestnut blossoms ; sepals ovate-oblong, not overlapping 
in the flower. May. (. ovate-lanceolate to lanceolate, and taper- 
ing into a long and slender acumination, serrulate throughout, 
conspicuously petioled. h. 2ft. to Ift. North America. Syns. 
Andromeda Catesiafi (B. M. 1965) and A. axillaris (B. M. 
2367). ^ 

L. Davislse (Mrs. Davis'),* fl. white, recurved, pendulous; 
racemes nearly sessile, many - flowered, erect, forming close 
terminal panicles. I. oblong, obtuse at both ends, obscurely 
serrulate, bright green. A. 3ft. to 5ft. California, 1853. (B. M. 
6217.) 

L. racemosa (racemose).* Jl. white ; racemes or spikes mostly 
solitary, erect or ascending ; sepals lanceolate-ovate, very acute. 
May and June. I. oblong or oval-lanceolate, acute, serrulate, 
somewhat pubescent when young, and on the midrib beneath. 
*. 4ft. to 10ft. North America. (W. D. B. 36, under name of 
Andromeda spicata.) 

L. recurva (recurved). Jl. white ; racemes spreading or recurved ; 
sepals ovate. June. I. more acuminate than in L. racemosa. 
North America. This species is dwarfer and more straggling than 
L. racemosa. ^\^. Andromeda recur ca. 

IiEUZEA. (named in honour of De Leuze, a friend 
of De CandoUe). Syn. Ehacoma. Oed. Compositw. A 
genus comprising- three species of hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials, one broadly dispersed through the western region 
of the Mediterranean, another from Portugal, and the 
third from Spain. Flower-heads purplish, large ; involucre 
ovoid or sub-globose, shining ; receptacle densely sub- 
paleaceous, setose. Leaves alternate or radical, dentate 
or pinnatifid, hoary-tomentose underneath. Only one 
species — L. conifera — is in cultivation. This is a pretty, 
rather strong-growing, interesting plant. It requires an 
ordinary garden soil, and may be increased by seeds, or 
by divisions of the plants, in spring. 

L. conifera (cone-bearing). Jl. -heads }mr^}e; involucre scaly, 
glabrous. July. I. lanceolate. Stem simple, one-headed. A. 
9in. South Europe, 1683. 

LEVEIiIiING. A scientific knowledge of Levelling, 
sufficiently exact for land surveying, is rarely expected 
of a gardener ; but, in the execution of ordinary ground 
work, an acquaintance with the principles, and the method 
of applying them according to recinirements, wiU be of 
the utmost importance. Levelling is a term similarly 
applied to the equalising of soil, either on a horizontal 
or an inclined plane surface. When the preparation of 
land, by digging, for the reception of seeds or crops, is 
the only object in view, the surface will generally be 
rendered level enough with the spade or rake, if their 
use is guided under the eye of a practical workman. In 
the formation of an edging of any description, the making 
or gravelling of walks, turf-laying on lawns, draining 
operations, &o., .some method, in accordance with scien- 
tific teaching, must be adopted, if satisfactory results 
would be attained. The difference in permanent work, 
as above named, executed on a definite plan, regarding 
the Levelling or the natural inclination of the soil, and 
that performed in a haphazard way, is widely marked, 
even on its completion, and more so when tested, after- 
wards, by heavy rains. Whore the general surface of 
garden land is flat, or nearly so. Levelling is of greater 
importance, in order to dispose of any superfiuous rain 
or other water which may collect. A slight incline will 
cause water to flow, but an obstruction to the same ex- 
tent will similarly check its course ; and, as inoc[uali- 
tiea of this sort cannot with certainty be avoided where 
the uses of levels are ignored, their value in securing 
a uniform surface on any plane will be readily seen. 
Reference may first be made to the theodolite, a 
rather expensive instrument, principally used in land sur- 
veying, for measuring the horizontal or the vertical 
angle between two distant objects. It consists of a 
small telescope, which may be raised or lowered ac- 
cording as the disposition of the ground may require, 
the angle in either direction being ascertained by 
two graduated circles, which are attached. The in- 



Levelling' — continued. 
strument is provided with a spirit-level and adjusting 
screws, for fixing its proper position. On ascertaining 
the apparent level at the opposite end, through the tele- 
scope, the amount of rise or fall in the distance will 
be indicated, and a calculation will show how much it 
is in a given distance. Far less expensive, and, more- 
over, invaluable instruments for Levelling purposes gene- 
rally, are a good spirit-level, an ordinary straight-edge, 
and three borning-rods. The spirit-level, in its simple 
form, consists of a glass cylinder tube, filled with spirit, 
except a very small space, which is occupied by a 
bubble of air. The tube is sometimes fixed in the 
centre of a straight-edge ; but this plan is not to be 
recommended, on account of the liability of the latter 
to become crooked. A more certain method is that of 
fixing it exactly in the middle of a piece of hard wood, 
having a plane surface on all sides. The air-bubble, 
being lighter than spirit, will rise in the tube, when- 
ever either end is placed above the horizontal line. A 
straight-edge should be made of a strip of wood, not 
liable to warp easily, and its edges should be planed 
straight and even as frequently as they get the least 
otherwise. Borning-rods are about 4ft. long, and have 
a strip of wood placed exactly at right angles across 
their tops, and painted respectively red, white, and either 
black or blue, in order to distinguish each readily from the 
other. When made of an equal length, and placed in 
line, all the tops must run evenly when viewed from 
either end. Sometimes one rod is made longer than 
the others, and a very small hole is bored through the 
strip at the exact height of the others, so that the eye 
may not be misguided. By sufficient i^ractice. Levelling 
may be very exactly carried out with the borning-rods, 
after the spirit-level and straight-edge have aided in 
fixing the proper position for the pegs at the two ends. 
An insertion of ordinary wooden pegs, at distances of 
about 8ft. apart, will be a sufficient guide for forming 
a dead level surface, or for equalising a fall throughout 
a given length. There are other forms of levels, but 
those referred to will be found sufficient for all garden- 
ing purposes. 

IiEVISTICUM (a corruption of Ligusti'kon, the 
name given by Dioscorides to another Umbellifer). 
Ord. Umhellifer(G. A monotypic genus. L. officinale 
is a hardy herbaceous perennial, with yellow flowers, 
and ternately-decompound leaves, having deeply-toothed 




Fia. 400. Lewisia rediviva. 
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Levisticum — continaecl. 
obovate-cuneate leaflets. It is of no horticultural value, 
and is rarely seen out of botanic gardens. A form 
having variegated leaves is offered by Continental seeds- 
men. 

LEWISIA (named after Captain M. Lewis, 1774- 
180;i, vrho accompanied Captain Clarke to the Eocky 
Mountains of North America). Ord. Portidacece. A 
monotypic genus, the species being a very curious and 
handsome hardy herbaceous perennial, well adapted for 
growing on rockwork, in crevices where the roots can 
obtain plenty of moisture without stagnancy. It 
flourishes best in a sunny spot ; indeed, this is the 
only situation in which it will produce flowers. During 
hot summers, Lewisias should have a daily watering. 
Propagated by seeds ; or by divisions of the roots, in 
spring. 

L. rediviya (revived). //. pink, witli a nearly white centre, from 
3in. to 4in. across ; calyx finely veined with red ; scapes one- 
fiowered. Suuiniev. I. in rosettes, linear, bluntish, succulent, 
withering on the appearance of the flowers. Roots edible, taper- 
ing", fleshy. A. 3in. to 4in. North-Western America, 1826. See 
Fig. 400. (,B. M. 5395.) 

LEYCESTEBIA (named after William Leycester, 
once Chief Judge of the pirincipal native court under 
the Bengal Presidency). Ord. Caprifoliacea. A mono- 
typic genus, the species being a very handsome hardy, or 
nearly hardy, deciduous shrub, with a rambling habit 
and elongated fistular branches, which rise from scaly 
buds. It is a distinct and interesting plant, well 
deserving of a much more extended cultivation than it 
now enjoys. L. fonno^a thrives in any moderately good 
garden soil, and is propagated by cuttings of the short 
young shoots, made in spring ; by older ones, made in 
autumn, and placed under a handlight ; or by seeds, sown 
in spring. 




Fig. 401. Flowering Brakcii of Leycesteria Formosa. 

L. formosa (handsome).*/, white, with a tinge of purple, middle- 
sized, sessile, in fascicles, disposed in approximate whorls of fives 
and sixes, the whole forming short leafy drooping racemes, whicli 
terminate the branches and branchlets ; corolla funnel-shaped, 
having the tube gibbous above the base, and the limb campanu- 
late and divided into five ovate nearly equal lobes ; bracts large, 
leafy, purplish, pubescent, geneially six under each whorl of 
flowers. Summer. I. opposite, ovate-lanceolate, acuminated, 
petiolate, smooth, entire. /;. 4ft. to 6ft. Temperate Himalayas, 
1824. Pheasants are said to be fond of the fruit of this species, 
which is recommended as a good covert plant. See Fig. 401. 
(B. M. 3699.) 

LEYSSEBA (named after T. W. Leysser, 1731- 
181.5, a German botanist). Including Loiigchampia. 
Stns. Astero'pterus, Callicorniri. Ord. Gomposifw. A 
genus comprising four species of greenhouse evergreen 
herbs or sub-shrubs, three of which inhabit South 
Africa, and the other extends from Southern Spain, 



Leyssera — cuutinued. 
through North Africa, as far as Western Asia. Flower- 
heads yellow, on long peduncles ; involucre turbinate or 
campanulato. Leaves narrow, linear, or subulate, entire. 
Leysseras thrive in a compost of rough peat and loam. 
Propagated by halt-ripened cuttings, inserted in sandy 
soil, during summer ; or by seed. 

L. capllUfolia (hair-leaved), /l.-heads yellow ; peduncles naked, 
axillary, one-headed. June. (. woolly, subulate, filiform. Stem 
tiliforni, branched, /i. 6in. Barbary, 1822. 

L. gnaphalloides (Guaphalium-like). Jl.-heads orange ; scales of 
imolacve lanceolate. .July to September. (. linear, subulate, 
ciliate, rough, h. 2ft. Cape of tiood Hope, 1774. 

Ii, squarrosa (scpiarrose). A synonym of Ildipterum gna- 
plufUoak'i. 

LHOTZKYA (named after Dr. John Lhotzky, a 
Viennese botanist, who travelled in Australia). Ord. 
Mijrtacea. A genus comprising eight species of green- 
house evergreen Heath-like shrubs, limited to Australia. 
Flowers sessile or shortly pedicellate, solitary in each 
axil along the branches, or forming terminal leafy 
heads. Leaves scattered or rarely opposite, semi-terete, 
or three or four-angled, rigid, entire, glabrous or pubes- 
cent. G. acutifolia and G. ciyJ'icea, the species best known 
to cultivation, thrive in a compost of loam, with the 
addition of a little peat and sand. Propagation is 
effected by cuttings, made from the young shoots when 
the base is a little firm, and inserted in sand, under a 
glass. 

L. acutifolia (acute-leaved). Jl. white or yellowish, nearly 
sessile along the branches. .June. I. scattered, crowded, linear, 
mucronate, mostly about ^in. long, prominently keeled beneath. 
h. l^ft. 1843. Plant erect, pubescent. 

L. violacea (purple). Ji. purplish, in the upper axils, forming 
dense terminal heads. June. L alternate or scattered, oblong, 
very obtuse, al)Out }m, long, concave above, convex beneath. 
h. lift. 1843. Plant hairy, erect, bushy. 

IiIABUni (probably a meaningless name, as is fre- 
quent with those given by Adanson), Including Parane- 
phelius and Sinclairia. Stns. Andromacliia and Starkea. 
Ord. Conrpui^ihv. A genus comprising about forty 
species of herbs or shrubs, natives of tropical and sub- 
tropical America, and the Andes. Flower-heads yellow, 
radiating; involucre campianulate or hemispherical ; achenes 
villous or rarely glabrous. Leaves opposite, entire, den- 
tate or lobed. L. unijiorum, probably the only species 
yet in cultivation, is a half-hardy alpine. It requires a 
compost of sandy loam and leaf mould, to which a 
little peat may be added. Propagated by divisions, in 
spring. 

L. uniflorum (one-flowered). f.-]icad^ brilliant golden-yellow, 
from 2in. to 3oiu. across. I. obovate, rugose, sub-pinnatifidly 
lobed. Peruvian Andes, 1870. (B. I\I. 5826, under name of Parane- 
■phelius unijlonis.) 

LIATBIS (derivation unexplained). Blazing Star ; 
Button Snake-Root. Ord. Compositor. A genus com- 
prising about sixteen species of hardy perennial herbs, 
natives of North America. Flower-heads purplish or 
white, handsome, spicate, racemose, or panicled; scales 
of the involucre imbricated, appressed ; receptacles naked ; 
achenes slender. Leaves alternate or scattered, narrow, 
entire, one to five-nerved. The species form exceedingly 
pretty border plants, thriving in any moderately good 
light soil. Propagated by divisions, in spring ; or by 
seeds, sown usually early in airtumn. 

L. elegans (elegant). Jl. -heads purplish, disposed in spikes 1ft. 
or more in length. Summer and autumn. I. spotted, glabrous ; 
radical ones spathulate, three to five-nerved ; u))per ones ligulate, 
short, sometimes spinv tipped, h. 2ft. to 4ft. 1787. (B. If. 
267.) 

L. graminifolia (grass-leaved), fi. -heads purple, in the axils of 
the upper lea^'es or bracts, loosely spicate ; involucre about six- 
flowered. September. I. remotely dotted, acuminated, ciliate 
at base. Stem simple. Root tuberous, h. 2ft. 1838. 

L. g. dubia (doubtful). A variety with an upright and virgate 
spike, with many approximate, rather large heads, or occasion- 
ally racemiform; bracts of the involucre narrower and thinner 
than in the type. (B. 51. 3829, under name of L. propingua.) 
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L. g. pilosa (pilose). A variety having unusually narrow invo- 
lucral -scales. (B. R. 595.) 

L. odoratissima. See Trilisa odoratissima. 




Fig. 402. LiATRis SPICATA, showing Habit and detached 
Flower -head. 

L. pycnostachya (dense-spiked), fi.-headu pale purple, in a dense 
cylindrical spike, 1ft. to l^ft. long. Summer and autumn. 
sessile; lower ones narrow, lanceolate, blunt, five to 
seven-nerved ; upper ones short, crowded, narrow- 
ligulate, acuminated. Stems thick, leafy, h. 3ft. to 
5ft. 1732. A very desirable \Aix.n\>, and one of the 
most useful for growing on dry soils where few other 
thino;s will live. It is best treated as a biennial, by 
sownig the seeds in spring. 

L. scariosa (scarious). fi. -heads purple, almost 
2in. in diameter, disposed' in an elongated corvmb. 
Septemlier. J. verv Iniig and narrow, h. 2ft. 1739. 
(B. M. 1709 ; B. R. 1654.) 

L. spicata (spiked). Jl. -heads purple, sessile, in 
spikes from 6in. to 15in. long ; involucral scales 
oblong or oval, appressed. September. I. lanceolate, 
ciliated at ba.se, acute, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1732. See 
Fig. 402. (B. M. 1411.) 

L. squarrosa (squarrose). JJ. -heads bright puq^le, 
rough, shortly stalked, on leafy and downy stems ; in- 
volucral scales, with elongated and leaflike tips. 
Summer and autumn. L, radical ones long, about^in. 
wide, three to five-nerved ; stem ones ligulate, rigid. 
h. 2ft. to 3ft. 1732. 

LIBISKi. "The innermost and youngest 
circle next the young wood is the Liber, or inner 
bark, formed of long, tough, woody tissue, called 
bast-cellH " (Bentham). 

LIBUBiTIA (named after Marie A. Libert, a Belgian 
lady, who wrote on botanical subjects). Stns. Nemato- 
stifjma, Renealmia. Ord. Iridece.. A genus comprising 
eight species of very ornamental hardy, or nearly hardy 
perennial herbs, inhabiting Chili, Australia, and New 
Zealand. Perianth white or blue ; inflorescence loosely 
corymbo.se - paniculate ; spatbes few - flowered. Leaves, 
radical ones distichous, narrow - linear, firm, densely 
crowded ; stem ones terete. The majority of the species 
will prove tolerably hardy if provided with a slight pro- 
tection in winter. All thrive on warm borders of light 
soil. Propagated by seeds, sown as described for Iris 
(whicb .see) ; or by careful divisions, in spring. 
Ij. formosa (handsome). Jl. white, capitate; perianth six- 
jiarted, rotate, glabrous ; tube none ; pedicels light green ; 
outer spathe bivalvular, repeated on the inner flowers, which 
expand in succession. May. I., root ones 6in. to 12in. long, ;}in. 
to ;iin. Jjroad, linear-sword-shaped, acute; stem ones few, sheath- 
ing, uppermost about Uin. long. Stem 16in. high, simple. Chili, 
1831. See Fig. 403. (B. M. 3294.) 



laihevtia.— con tin aed. 





Fig. 403. Libertia Formosa, showing Habit and Portion of 
detached Inflorescence. 

L. grandiflora (large-flowered). Jl. pure white, disposed in spike- 
like panicles about 3ft. high. Summer. I. narrow, stout, about 
2ft. long, and nearly iin. broad. New Zealand, 1870. 

L. Ixioldea (Ixia-like). Ji. white, with pale yellow stamens, 
numerously disposed in closely - packed panicles. Summer. I 
linear, rigid, from l^ft. to 2ft. long, tufted, h. 2ft. to 4ft. New 
Zealand, 1865. Hardy. 




Fig 40*. Fruiting Branch and Winged Seed of 
libocedrus ch1lensi.s. 
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Libert la — continued. 

L. paniculata (panicled). Jl., clusters umbel - like ; perianth 
Hegiiients ovate, spreading ; panicle oblong, loose, and irregular, 
often occupying half the stem. April. I. almost radical, grass- 
hke, flaccid, 91n. to 18in. long, and mostly about ^in. broad. Stem 
1ft. to 2ft. high, with sometimes a short leaf below the inflo- 
rescence. Australia, 1823. (B. M. 6263.) 

L. pulchella (pretty). /., perianth segments nan-ower than in 
L. paniculata, and more nearly equal ; rachis of the cluster often 
somewhat elongated, and sometimes a pedunculate cluster from 
the axil of the same bract ; scape or peduncle from under 6in. to 
nearly 12in. long. April. I. rarely 6in. long, and two to three 
lines broad, often not aliove half that size. h. 1ft. Australia, 1823. 

IiIBOCEDRUS (from Ubanoti, incense, and Cedrns, 
the Cedar; referring to the fragrant wood). Incense 
Cedar. Ord. Conifene. A genus comprising eight spe- 
cies of handsome hardy or half-hardy evergreen trees, 
with the habit of Thuija (under which the present genus 
was formerly included). Two are natives of Chili, two of 
New Zealand, and one each of New Caledonia, Japan, 
China, and California. Flowers moncecious, or male 
and female on same plant, but separate and terminal ; 
male catkins almost cylindrical ; female ones solitary 
and globular. Leaves scale-formed, compressed in oppo- 
site pairs, and in four imbricated rows, the under and 
upper ones much the smallest. Cones oval, more or 
less obtuse, woody, composed of from four to six scales, 
which are flat, or slightly concave on the inner face. 
For culture, ^ee Thuya. 

L. cMlensis (Chilian). I. glaucous-green, oblong-trignnous, 
appressed, obtuse. Branches compressed, spreiuliug, pendulous, 
but somewhat ascending towards the summit, ami rjuite erect at 
the top. cones ^in. long, drooping, on short footstalks, h. 60ft. 
to 80ft. Chili. This handsome, densely-branched, conical tree 
is not hardy except in favourable situations, and only attains a 
shrub-like aspect. The wood possesses an aromatic fragrance, 
and is very hard and yellowish. Syn. Thuya chUen.sis. See 
Fig. 404. (L. & P. V. U. i. 47.) A variety known as viridis is a 
handsome form of the type, having bright gi-een foliage, and 
branchlets entirely devoid of glaucous bands. 

L. decurrens (decurrent).* l. bright rich glossy green, small, 
linear, scale-like, quadrifariously iiubricated, acute at the free 
apex, with long decurrent base, elongated on the older branches. 
Branchlets numerous, alternate, and plaited or flattened late- 
rally, cones erect, solitary, on the ends of the upper branchlets, 
lin. or more long, Ain. wide, olive-brown, k. (in its native 
habitat) 40ft to 140ft Sierra Nevada Mountains of California. 
A handsome, distmct eiect comp ict giowmg tree -NMth a stout 




Fig. 405. Fuuiting Bra.nchlet of Libocedrus Domana. 



Libocedrus — coiUiiiued. 

trunk, distinguished by its glandless decurrent leaves and 
columnar habit. Sy^n. Thuya qigantea, of gardens. (W. & F. 
1884, 191.) 

L. Doniana (Don's). I. very like those of L. chilemis, but more 
closely set on the branchlets, and without any silvery line on the 
under surface. Branches spreading, tortuous, with flattened 
fern-like branchlets. /i. 50ft, to 70ft. New Zealand, 1847. Avery 
beautiful species where it can thrive well, Ijut it is exceedingly 
tender in our climate. Sy.n. Thuya Doniana. See Fig. 405. 

L. tetragona (four-sided), l. small, ovate, scale-like, olituse, 
pale green, imbricated in four rows. Branches spreading, de- 
pressed ; branchlets tetragonal, cones consisting of six coriaceous 
scales, in three pairs, h. 40ft. to 80ft. Patagonia, 1849. A hand- 
some, compact, pyramidal shrub or tree, more liardy than the 
others generally. It is, however, rarely seen in our gardens. 
Syn. Thuya tetragona. (G. C. 1850, 439.) 

IiZBONIA (named after M. Libon, a traveller in 
Brazil). Ord. Acanfhacew. This genus is now included, 
by Bentham and Hooker, under Jdcohinia ; but, as the 
plants are well known by the former name, their cul- 
ture, &c., are here given. Libonias, when well grown, 
are very ornamental and free-flowering plants for green- 
bouse decoration. They are readily propagated by cut- 
tings, inserted in any close frame during spring and 
early summer. L. fiorihunda is a species largely grown 
for winter flowering— a purpose for which it proves a 
very useful subject. Old plants, from which it is 
intended to propagate, should be placed in a little 
heat, early in spring, to start new growth, and the 
cuttings should then be inserted in sandy soil, and 
kept close until rooted. They may be potted off singly 
afterwards, and grown, throughout the summer, in a 
frame, where plenty of air may be admitted, to induce 
a sturdy and short-jointed growth. Turfy loam, with 
about its bulk of leaf soil, or well-decayed manure, 
added, is a suitable compost -, and Sin. or ijin. pots are 
generally large enough for the plants to flower in. A 
light shading may be applied in hot weather ; but full 
aun must be admitted in early autumn, to thoroughly 
ripen the wood for flowering. Some persons prefer plant- 
ing out in frames, early in June, in prepared soil, and lift- 
ing again in autumn. If kept close for a few days, after 
being potted up, the plants soon become re-established, 
and the pilan answers well. Old plants may be cut 
back after flowering, and grown, under similar routine 
treatment, several years in succession. It is advisable 
to raise a few young ones annually, for replacing any that 
become leggy. Libonias require an intermediate tem- 
perature when flowering ; they must also be kept well 
watered, or the result wiU be a loss of nearly all the 
leaves. Eed spider frequently attacks them, and, when 
once allowed a footing, is only with diihculty eradicated. 
Frequent syringing throughout the summer will generally 
prove an effectual preventive against much injury being 
caused. 

L, floribunda (bundle-flowered).* Jl. scarlet, yellow tipped, 
tubular, drooping, very abundant ; calyx five-cleft ; corolla 
funnel-tubular ; limb erect, bilabiate. I. elliptic-oblong. Brazil, 
1862. A very ornamental plant. (B. H. 1865, 2.) 

L. PenrhOSlensis (Penrhose).* A very elegant plant, obUiined by 
crossing L. Jioribunda with Jacobinia {Scricogi-aphi.s) Ghiea- 
hreghtiana. It has much brighter and deeper -col on red flowers 
than its parent, and the leaves are more acute. It is an 
exceedingly useful decorative plant, freely producing its tine 
showy flowers, which are of a bright rich crimson, passing into 
flery red, in the depth of winter. (R. H. 1876, 50.) 

ZiICHENS. These are thalloid plants, which live 
attached to stones, or the bark of trees, or on the ground. 
Their growth is extremely slow, and their period of exis- 
tence considerable. They consist of two structural ele- 
ments : (1) Filaments, or hyphee ; (2) green cells, or gonidia 
(which may be solitary, in groups, or in chains). These 
elements may be arranged in layers, or irregularly inter- 
mixed. In form, Lichens present tbe following modifica- 
tions, viz. : (1) Crustaceous, in which the whole under 
surface is firmly adherent to the body upon which it grows ; 
(2) FoUaceous are attached by many small processes from 
the under side, called rhizines ; (3) Fruticose generally 
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consist of slender branches, and are attached by one 
point only ; (4) Gelatinous, so called from the nature of 
their substance when moist. Lichens are reproduced by 
spores, borne, generally, eight together, in club-shaped 
filaments (asci), which are found in large numbers, 
together with hairs (paraphyses), in external receptacles. 
In addition to these, other receptacles are formed, 
called spermagonia, which contain filaments (sterigmata) , 
bearing short rod-like bodies (spermatia). Similar cavi- 
ties bear larger spore-like bodies, called pyenidia, whose 
precise nature, as well as that of the spermatia, is not 
known. A second method of reproduction is by soredia, 
which consists of one or more gonidia, surrounded by 
hypha3. The whole, or only a part, of the Lichen thaUu.s 
can thus be couTerted into a powdery mass. The exact 
relation of the hyphie to the gonidia is still disputed. 
Some writers assert that the gonidia are produced by 
the hyphas ; others (of whom Schwendener was the 
leader) say that the gonidia are Alga;, upon which fungi 
(the hyphas) are growing parasitioaUy. This differs from 
parasitism in general, inasmuch as the host is not de- 
stroyed, but seems to profit by the union. Many Lichens 
furnish excellent dyes, e.g., Roccella tinctoria, from which 
litmus is obtained. Cladonia rangiferina supplies the 
reindeer with food. Lichens are, in some cases, useful as 
food or medicine — e.g., Iceland Moss {Oatraria islandica), 
— but their principal value consists in their properties 
as dyes. Lecanora esculenta is frequently met with in 
immense quantities in the most arid, desert regions of Asia 
and North Africa ; it occurs in rounded masses about the 
size of a filbert, and is largely used as food. It possesses, 
too, a peculiar interest, on account of its being supposed, 
by some commentators, to be the "manna" which fed the 
children of Israel during their wandrings in the wilderness. 

" Lichens are not parasitic ; but when they clothe trees 
they impede the circulation of air, and hasten decay. 
They further intercept light when enveloping young 
shoots, and interfere with the development of cambium 
and the evolution of the foliage " (Hooker). 

LICHTENSTEINIA. A synonym of Ornitho- 

g'lossum (which see). 

IiICUAIiA (from its native name in the Moluccas). 
Stn. Pericycla. Ord. Palmece. A genus comprising 
about thirty species of dwarf stove palms, natives of 
Eastern tropical Asia, the Malayan Archipelago, New 
Guinea, and Northern Australia. Flower-spikes branch- 
ing, with numerous incomplete spathes. Leaves terminal, 
fan-shaped, with prickly stalks, the prickles being conical, 
or often hooked. The species thrive in a compost of 
two parts peat and one of sandy loam. A strong, moist 
heat is most essential to success. Propagated by seeds, 
sown in a sandy soil, and placed in a strong, moist, 
bottom heat. 

L. acutifida (sharply-divided). This .species yields the walking- 
sticks known by the name of Penang Lawyers. It is a native of 
Pulo Penanf;:, where it grows to a height of about 5ft., its stems 
being about lin. in diameter, except at the base, where tiley are 
considerably thicker. 

L. elegans (elegant).* I. fan-shaped, split down to the petiole ; 
segments plaited, prsemorse at the ends, about lift, long, light 
shining green ; petiole 2ft. to 3ft. long. Sumatra. " 

L. grandls (great).* fl. Jin. long ; spadices several, rising from 
among the leaves, and nearly as long as they are ; spathes at base 
of panicles, two or more, 2in. to 3in. long, lanceolate, acute, 
brown, striated. February. I. about twenty in the crown, deep 
bright green ; petiole 2ift. to 3ft. long, slender, spiny ; blade 3ffc. 
in diameter, about 2ft. long, orbicular or semi-orbicular, concave, 
closely plaited, and a little wavy ; margins cleft into bifid lobes, 
about Im. long ; lobules of the lobes very obtuse. Trunk 3^ft. to 
base of leaves, lOin. in circumference, h. 6ft. New Britain 
(B. M. 6704.) 

L. horrida (horrid). /. dark green, fan-shaped, large, plaited ; 
petioles stout, armed at the edges with very stout, formidable 
spines. Indian Archipelago. A handsome species, resembling 
L. elegans. 

L. peltata (peltate). /. obovate. I. digitately fan-shaped, 
peltate ; leaflets long, cuneated, many-nerved, middle one 



Iiicuala — continued. 

broadest, sharply bifid and toothed ; petioles prickly on margins. 

h. 15ft. India. 
L. Bumphii (Kumph's). I. palmate ; segments linear, toothed, 

truncate at end. Stem spiny, h. 6ft. Moluccas, Borneo, 1802. 

Syn. L. .^pinosa. 
L, spinosa (spiny). A synonym of L. RwuipldL 

LIEBIGIA. Now included under Chirita. 

LIETZIA (named after A. Lietze, a nurseryman at 
Eio Janeiro). Oed. Genneracece. A remarkable and 
handsome stove tuberous-rooted plant. Corolla tubular, 
campanulate, widely gaping ; upper lip erect, lower one 
somewhat uneven and obscurelj' lobed. The species re- 
quires a well-drained compost of light fibrous loam, leaf 
mould, and sand. Propagated by seeds, sown in early 
spring, in heat ; by cuttings, inserted in sand, under a 
glass, in bottom heat ; or by tubers, which must be kept 
dry in winter, and potted in March. 




Fig. 406. Lietzia brasiliexsis, showing Habit, and detached Leaf 
(reduced), Flower, and Capsule, with its persistent Calyx 
(natural size). 

L. brasUiensis (Brazilian), fl. green, richly mottled with 
brown ; stamens much exserted ; racemes terminal, many-flowered. 
I. hairy, lanceolate, tapering to both ends, opposite, serrated. 
h. 1ft. to lift. Brazil, 1880. See Fig. 406. (E. G. 1005.) 

IiIEVENA. A synonym of Qi^^^^^^^^ (which see). 

LIGATUBiES. In nearly all the methods of budding 
and grafting, a Ligature, or bandage, is necessary for keep- 
ing the bud or scion firmly on the stock, and preserving 
the separated tissues from the action of the atmosphere, 
which otherwise would soon have an injurious effect. 
The sort of Ligature, and its strength, depend a good 
deal on what it has to bind. When stocks are large, 
and possibly grafted on a system requiring splitting, the 
Ligature must be strong, and bound tightly ; but wdien 
the bark only is raised, a pressure sufficient to keep the 
parts slightly compressed will be enough. Various sub- 
stances are used for Ligatures, the best being those 
which expand and contract least under the influence of 
changeable weather, and also allow of an expansion in 
the stock without cutting or injuring it. Woollen thread 
answers well on small stocks, either for budding or graft- 
ing. A good Ligature for bandaging large stocks is lime- 
tree bark, as prepared for manufacturing ropes. It should 
be dipped in water, and then divided out; hut no material 
of this description should be twistod before being used. 
Ordinary Russian mats are very serviceable, as the softer 
parts of them answer tlie purpose equally as well for 
many plants as a more expensive nnrterial. A Ligature 
should bo carefully applied with botli haiuls, so soon as 
possible after the graft or bud is inserted. It should be 
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rolled spirally round the cut surfaces, and drawn tight 
enon^li, at every turn, to keep all the parts firmly in 
position. Whatever the material used as a Ligature may 
be, it should be examined occasionally after being applied, 
and gradually loosened and removed when a complete 
union of the parts is effected. 

LIGERIA SFECIOSA. See Sinningia speciosa. 

LIGHT. The exposure of plants to Light is one of 
the chief conditions under which they succeed in making 
their growth. Growth made in the absence of sufficient 
solar Light consists of weak, elongated shoots that are un- 
able to perform their proper functions. All vegetable life 
is in an active state throughout the spring and summer, 
when the amount of heat and Light is correspondingly 
great ; as both diminish in autumn, growth declines, and 
many plants remain in a somewhat dormant state until 
the following year. The amount of Light available in 
winter needs utilising to the fullest extent for plant 
cultivation, by keeping the glass in all houses and pits 
frequently cleaned. Heavy blinds permanently fixed on 
houses, in summer, often prove injurious, by preventing 
an amount of Light from entering in cloudy weather 
that would be most beneficial to the occupants. Plants 
standing in a dark part of a house will be found to grow 
weak and drawn, compared with others in the same 
structure similarly situated except in regard to this im- 
portant element. Light is most essential to all vegeta- 
tion, on account of the chemical action it causes in the 
production of colouring matter in the leaves. It is pur- 
posely excluded from many vegetables, by closing their 
outside leaves together or covering the stems with soil, 
as the case may be, in order to blanch and render the 
centre or edible portion tender and available for use. 

LIGHTFOOTIA (named in honour of Rev. J. Light- 
foot, 1735-1788, author of a Flora of Scotland). Ord. 
Gampannlaceiv. A genus of about forty species of green- 
house evergreen small shrubs, or erect annual or branching 
perennial herbs, natives, for the most part, of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Flowers blue, white, or rose, small. 
Leaves alternate, rarely opposite, often fasciculate in the 
axils, small or narrow, often squarrose, entire or rigidly 
dentate. Lightfootias thrive in a mixture of loam, peat, 
and sand. Propagated by cuttings, made of young 
shoots, and inserted in sand, containing a little peat, 
under a bell glass ; the annuals, by seed, sown in a warm 
frame, in spring. Probably the species here described 
are the only ones yet introduced. 

Ii, ciliata (ciliated).* Jl. bluish, axillary and terminal, in loose 
racemes at the tops of the branches. July. l. alternate, some- 
what reflexed, ovatedanceolate, acute, entire. 8tem decumbent, 
woody at the base, branched. Branches woody, erect, purplish. 
h. 9in. Cape of Good Hope, 1822. Syn. L. Loddifiesii. (L. B. C. 
1038, under name of L, tenella.) 
L. Loddigesii (Loddiges'). A synonym of L. ciliata. 
L. oxycoccoides (Oxycoccus-like). fl. white, with reddish nerves, 
axillary and ternunal, at the tops of the branches. July. I. alter- 
nate, reflexed, ovate-lanceolate, acute, thin, denticxUated at the 
base. Stem erect or ascending, much-branched ; branches dif- 
fuse, h. 6in. to 12in. Cape of Good Hope, 1787. 
L. sessiliflora (sessile-flowered). Jl. blue, numerous, terminal 
and axillary, solitary, racemose. I. alternate, rarely opposite, 
numerous, very narrow, erectish or spreading. Stem ascending* or 
erect, rather woody, mostly simple or branched, h. 1ft. to L^ft, 
Cape of Good Hope. 
L. tenella (delicate). A synonym of L. ciliata. 

LIGNUM VIT.SI. See Guaiacum officinale. 
LIGUIiARiIA (from ligula, a strap; referring to the 
florets). Ord. Composit(B. A genus comprising about 
a score species of hardy herbaceous perennials, with 
handsome leaves, now included, by Bentham and Hooker, 
under Senecio. Ligularias require generally a free, moist 
soil, and prefer a rather peaty one. Propagated by divi- 
sions, in spring and autumn. Only the undermentioned 
species are worth growing. 

L. japonica (Japanese). Jl.-heads yellow, small, paniculate. 
Autumn. I. stalked, glabrous, green above, paler beneath ; lower 



Lignilaria — continued. 

ones inciso-palmate, lol^es unequally dentate ; upper ones undi- 
vided, serrate. Japan. Sv.\. h'njthochcete palmatijida. 
L. KsBmpferl aureo-maculata (Ksempfer's ;e;old-spotted).* I. 

large, orhicular-corcljite, dark green, glabrous, shining, irregularly 
blotched with yellow, or sometimes with white and rose. Stems 
thick, fleshy. ' h. 1ft. to 2ft. Japan. SVNS. Far/nfiium grande 
and Senecio Kcf;)nvJ'eri aureo-inacalata. (B. M. 5302.) 




Fig. 407. LiGULARiA macrophylla, showing Halut and 
detached Flower-head. 

L. macrophylla (large-leaved), fi.-heads yellow, borne in a 
dense, long, terminal spike. I. oval, very large, glaucous. A. 3!ft. 
Caucasus. A very large and vigorous-growing perennial, and an 
excellent plant for sub-tropical gardening. See Fig. 407. 

IiIGULATE. Strap-like ; having the form of a strap. 

LIGUSTICUM (named from the country Liguria, 
where the o£B.cinal Lovage, L. Levisticum^ abounds). 
Ord. Umhelliferce. A genus comprising about a score 
species of glabrous perennial herbs, dispersed over the 
ISTorthern hemisphere. Flowers in compound umbels, often 
many-rayed ; petals white, or rarely yellowish - white. 
Fruit ovate or oblong. Leaves pinnately or ternato-pin- 
nately decompound. L. scoticum is sometimes employed 
as a potherb. It will grow in any ordinary soil, but is 
of no horticultural value. 

L. scoticum (Scotch). Lovage. JJ., umbels of twelve to twenty 
rays, with a general involucre of two or three narrow bracts and 
more numerous ones to the partial umbels. Summer. I., lower 
ones on long stalks, deeply divided into three, each branch bearing 
three segments or one deeply three-lobed segment. Stem 1ft. U> 
2ft. high. Britain, &c. 

LIGXTSTRINA AMURENSIS. See Syringa 
amurensis. 

LIGUSTRUM (the old Latin name used by Pliny, 
probably from ligare, to tie ; referring to the use made 
of the flexible shoots). Privet. Syn. Visiania. Ord. 
Oleacew. A genus comprising about twenty-five species 
of ornamental, hardy, evergreen or deciduous, glabrous 
shrubs or small trees, natives of Europe, temperate 
and tropical Asia, and Australia. Flowers often white, 
disposed in trichotomous or thyrsoid terminal panicles. 
Berry scarcely drupaceous. Leaves opposite, entire. 
The species and varieties are of easy culture in almost 
any soil and situation, such as the neighbourhood of 
large towns, where a smoky atmosphere prevails, in the 
shade, or under the drip of trees. The common Privet 
grows best in a moist and strong loamy soil, and attains 
the largest size in an open situation. Propagated by 
cuttings of the young shoots, or by seeds, in the same 
manner as advised for the Hawthorn (see Cratsegnis). 
The former method of propagation should be employed 
with varieties. 

L. amurense (Amur). A synonym of L. Ibota. 
L. angustifolium (narrowdeaved). A garden sjmonym of L. 

Massalongiamt III. 
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LigTistmm — continued. 

L. californicum robustuxu variegatum (Californian, robust, 
varitigateil). A .•^yiiuiiyin of L. ocaUjutium- iHiru't/atuia. 

L. compactum (compact). Jl. white, in compound pyramidal 
panicles. Summer, l. elliptic-lanceolate, glabrous. Himalayas, 
1874. SVNS. L. lancifoliwin, L. longifoliivm, and L. Shaonii. 

L. glabrum (glabrous). A synonym of L. japonicum. 

L. Ibota (Xl)ota).* Jl. white, salver-shaped ; inflorescence spiciform. 
Summer, lierry round, shining, black. I. ovate or elliptic, ol)- 
tuse, rarely lanceolate; principal nerve hairy beneath. Japan, 
&c. A pretty shrub, with slender terete twigs. (R. H. 1861, 
352, under name of L. amure/tne.) 

L. I. villosuxn (villous). A synonym of L. sinense. 

L. japonicum (Japanese).* jl white, slightly fragi-ant. June. 

)^L oblong-ovate, somewhat acuminated. /). 6ft. to 8ft. Japan, 
1845. A roltust-growing evergreen shrub, with large coriaceous 
leaves. Sy.ns. L. glabriuii, L. Kellermanni, L. Sieholdii, L. syrin- 
(jajloruin. 

Ii. j. macrophyUum (large-leaved). A form with larger leaves 
than the type. 

L. j. variegatum f variegated). I. margined and blotched with 

creamy-white. 

L. Kellermanni (Kellermann's). A synonym of L. japonicum. 
L. lancifolium (lance-leaved). A synonym of L. compactum. 
L. longifolium (long-leaved). A synonym of L. compactum. 




LiGUSTRUM LuciDUM, showing Leaf and Portion of 
Panicle. 

L. lucidum (shining). **^ Jl. white, in much-spreading panicles. 
Autumn. I. oval, ovate-lanceolate, elliptical, or nearly rotundate. 
h. 8ft. to 12ft. China, 1794. A very pretty evergi-een species. 
Syns. L. ■magiiolicejolium, L. strictum. See Fig. 408. (B. M. 2565.) 

L. 1. coriaceum (leathery). Jl. greenish-white. Summer. I. 
dense, glossy, dark green, leathery, ovate-oblong, obtuse, h. 3ft. 
to 4ft. Japan, 1864. A pretty dwarf-growing evergreen, but not 
so hardy as the type. See Fig. 409. 

L.magnolisefolium (Magnolia-leaved). A synonym of L. hicidum. 

L. Massalongianum (Massalongi's).* Jl. white, numerously dis- 
posed in dense, terminal, much-branched panicles, and having a 
peculiar odour. Summer. I. glabrous, linear-lanceolate, rnucro- 
nate, very shortly stalked, h. 6ft. Khasia Hills, 1877. A much- 
branched evergi-een shrub, with ascending warted branches. 
Garden names of this species are: L. august if olium, L. myrtl- 
foliuiii, L. rns uiar hiijoliu m, and L. .spicatum. (G. C. n. s., xvi. 149.) 

It. myrtlfolium (Myrtle-leaved). A garden synonym of L. Ma.sm- 
I ngianiiiii. 

L. nepalense (Nepaul). A synonym of L. spicatum. 

L. ovalifolium (oval-leaved).* Jl. white ; inflorescence thyrsiform. 
Summer. /. oval, oval-elliptic, or obovate, dark green above, 
lighter beneath, net-veined, shortly stalked. Japan. One of the 
hardiest and most floriferons of the Privets, more generally culti- 
vated than L. vulgare on account of its larger, almost persistent, 
foliage. 

L. O. variegatum (variegated).* Variegation a tine yellow in 
young leaves, passing into white as leaves get older. A vigorous, 
compact grower. SVN. L. calif or nicinn rohiistum varieffatum-. 
There are several other variegated forms of L. ovalifolium. 

L. Q,uilloui (Quihou's). Jl. white, in loose terminal panicles. 
Sunnner. /. dark gi-een, oblong or oldong-ovate. Branches wiry, 
purplisli, pubescent. China. 1868. (G. C. n. s., xviii. 277.) 

L. rosmarinlfolium (Rosemary-leaved). A garden synonym of 
L. Mwisahiiigiuiiu'in. 

L. Sieboldil (Siebold's). A synonym of L. japonicum. 



Ligfustrum — continued. 
L. Simonli (Simon's). A synonym of L. compactum. 
L. sinense (Chinese). Jl. white, small ; racemes coarctate. Sum 
mer. I. ovate-lanceolate, shining above and hairy beneath, 



h. 



18ft. China, 1874. An evergreen or quasi-evergi'een shrub, 

with slender pubescent branches. Syns. L. Tbota villosum and 

L. villosuni. 
L. splcatum (spiked), fl. white, crowded, almost sessile, spicate, 

disposed in a thyrse, having the axis very hairy. Sumnaer. 

I. elliptic, acute, hairy beneath, as well as the branchlets. k. 6ft. 

to 8ft. Nepaul, 1825. A hardy, deciduous species. SVN. L. ne- 

palense. (B. M. 2921.) 
L. splcatum (spicate). A garden synonym of L. Massalongianum. 
L. Strlctum (upright). A synonym of L. lucidum. 
Ii. syring£eflorum (Syringa-flowered). A synonym of L. 

japonicum. 
L. villosum (villous). A synonym of L. sinense. 




Fig. 409. Flowering Branch of Ligustrum 
lucidum coriaceum. 

Ii. vulgare (common). Common Privet. Jl. white at first, but 
changing to reddish-brown, sweet-scented ; racemes compound, 
coarctate. Summer. I. elliptic-lanceolate, glabrous. /*. 6ft. to 
10ft. Europe (Britain), North Africa. (Sy. En. B. 904.) There 
are numerous varieties of this most useful shrub, of which the 
following is an excellent selection : 

L. v. buxlfolium (Box-leaved). A very distinct variety, differing 
from tlie type in its broader and more decidedly evergreen leaves. 

L. V, fructu-luteum (yellow-fruited). Somewhat denser in its 
habit than the type, presenting a very pretty effect in autumn and 
winter when covered with its bright golden fruit. SVN. L. v. 
xanthiicarpinn. 

L. V. pendulum (pendulous). This variety has long weeping 

branches, and, when grafted as a standard on astern 4ft. or 5ft. 
high, forms an elegant specimen for a small lawn. 
L. V. variegatum (variejjated). A very pretty form, having the 
leaves prettily blotched with a bright golden colour, 

L. v, xanthocarpum (yellow-fruited). A synonym of L. v. fructu- 
luteum. 

IiILAC. See Syring'a. 

IiILIACEJE. An exten^ivo ordor of usually her- 
baceous perennials, very rarely annuals, sometimes fru- 
tescent and arborescent, natives of both temperate and 
tropical regions. Inflorescence mostly terminal, solitary, 
racemose, spiked, umbellate, or capitate, rarely panicled, 
furnished with scarious or spathacoous bracts. Leavoa 
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Iiiliacece — cont iiiticih 
polymorphous, caulinc, or riiUical. Root bulbous tuberous, 
fibrous-fasoicled, or witli a creeping rhizome. Liliaceic 
are remarkable for tlie beauty of their flowers. The 
following is a selection of tlie principal genera cul- 
vivated for ornament: Aijn /.n nlli ,is, Fril iUiu-ia , Finiki,i, 
Hemerocallis, Hyu,!iilli n^. Liliinii. ]\[rl hiuiira. Snlhi, 
Tulipa, Vi-ginea, &o. I'liiiniK furni.she.s a large bulb, 
which is used medicinally under tlie name of Squill. Cer- 
tain species of Aloe yield an e.Ktremely bitter resinous 
juice, much employed in medicine. The genus Allium sup- 
plies the Onion, Leek, Chive, Shallot, Rocambole, and 
Garlic. The order comprises upwards of 1811 genera, and 
about 2.500 species. 

IiIIiIUM (the old Latin name, akin to Greek Leinun, 
a Lily). Lily. Ord. Lilnunf. This well-known genus 
comprises about forty-five species of hardy, half-hardy, 
or greenhouse bulbs, natives of tlie temperate regions 
of the Northern lieniispherc. Flowers large, showy, 
either solitary at the tops of the steins, or many (or 
few) in a loose raceme ; perianth deciduous, funnel- 
shaped or sub-campanulate ; segments free, variable in 
.shape, erect, spreading or reflexed ; stamens six, hypo- 
gynous : racemes rarely sub-ramose, often spreading or 
pendulous, rarely erect. Leaves very variable, from 
rotundate-cordate to lanceolate or linear, sometimes ar- 
ranged in regular whorls, sometimes having bulblets in 
the axils. Stems erect, leafy, simple, or rarely branched 
at apex. Bulbs various, mostly presenting the usual 
type of fleshy, imbricated, lanceolate scales, but rarely 
thick, wrapped in large membranous tunics. 

The species are amongst the most beautiful and orna- 
mental of cultivated liulbous plants, their stately habit 
and variously - coloured flowers (which are, in many 
cases, highly perfumed) rendering them indispensable sub- 
jects for greenhouse decoration, and for outside flower- 
garden embellishment. Nearly all the species and varie- 
ties may be termed hardy in most localities, if provided 
with a well-drained soil. As a precaution again.st injury 
to the bulbs from frost, it is well to cover them all the 
winter with a mound of ashes or cocoa-nut fibre, re- 
moving it again in spring. Valuable or scarce sorts 
should not be trusted outside permanently, irnless their 
hardiness has been previou.«ly proved. The commoner 
and more plentiful species may be effectively employed 
for g-rouping or naturalising. Many of them are excel- 
lent border pilants when in flower, being extremely 
attractive in mixed arrangements, if jiroperly placed in 
respect of height. Many of the strong-growing Lilies are 
well adapted for planting amongst shrubs, where the 
latter are not too thickly placed. By growing a selec- 
tion of species in pots, to flower at different times, a 
valuable addition to greenhouse decorative subjects is 
secured over a long period, in summer and autumn. 
Liliums are annually impiorted, in immense quantities, 
from Japan, particularly h. lui rut in)). This is one of 
the best for pot culture, and one "which succeeds well, 
planted outside, in peat beds, where the pirimary occu- 
pants, such as Azaleas, Rhododendrons, &c., preserve 
the bulbs from injury by frost in winter, and the tender 
flower-stems from cold and rough winds in spring. Ever- 
green shrubs such as those named, amongst several 
others, are surface-rooting, and their foliage shades the 
soil beneath from hot sun, and keeps it cool, in summer, 
these conditions being- also most favourable to Lily cul- 
ture. L. hiilhiferum, L. r/iganteum, L. longijiorum, and 
L. speciosum, with each of the varieties of the last- 
named, are well adapted for culture, in pots, along with 
L. aurafum. 

Propagation. Liliums may be increased by seeds, by 
offsets, and sometimes by small bulblets which form in the 
axils of the leaves ; the bulb scales, too, may be turned 
to account in propagating rare or distinct varieties. 
Seeds should be sown, when ripe, in well-drained pans 



Liliuin — confiitued. 
of sandy peat, then slightly covered with similar soil and 
a layer of moss, and placeil in a cool frame. They do 
not vegetate, as a rule, for s(.'\'eral uKuiths ; and, as it 
takes from four to six years to grow from seed Inilbs 
large enough to ]iroduee flowers, the process is a slow 
one. The usual method of increase is by offsets, wdiich 
are proiluced, in many instances, in great abundance 
round the old bulb, or amongst its scales. More than 
one flower-stem is often produced, and this has a ten- 
dency to cause the formation of a bulb for each, which 
may be detached for propagating purposes. Offsets vary 
in size, according to the species : they should be planted 
a few inches apart, in a prepared bed, and encouraged 
to grow quickly into flowering sizes, h. hulhifenfin and 
L. tigrintini bear, in the axils oi the leaves, quantities of 




Fig. 410. Youxc llui.ni.KTS oi' Lii.uM. 

bulblets, illustrations of which are shown in Fig. 410. 
They may be easily collected in summer, and, if planted like 
oft'sets, will soon grow, and eventually form flowering bulbs. 
Cultivation. Where soils are light and naturally well 
drained, the few .special requirements of different Lilies 
may be readily met by the addition of fresh soil at 
p^lanting time — heavier or lighter, as the case may be. 
Nearly all the species prefer ]icat, and, where plenty of 
this is obtainable, some may, witli advantage, be used, 
along with loam and leaf inouhl, or some other light 
manure. L. raniliihim prefers rather heavy loam, which 
should be oi a good depth. It succeeds best on such 
soil when left alone for years in succession without 
being disturbed at the root. The beautiful pure wdiite 
flowers of this common species are very attractive, early 
in summer. L. f i^jrimnii. ami its varieties, succeed in 
almost any position, as they are extremely hardy ; the 
quality and size of their flowers are, however, very much 
superior when the soil is made rich, and plenty of water 
is given in summer. L. Humhohltii, L. Maiiar/on, 




Fig. 111. r,i i,i; oi' Lii.ium. 

L. nu?n<ulrjj>]u/ 1)}, and L. M'a.^h i uglvitio ninn. amongst 
others, pjrefer moderately hea\y hiamy soil; L. Cate^ha^i^ 
L. LeichtJiiili, L. paydaliii um . /v. j^h ihulelphicinn, and 
L. tenuifoUinii, may be recomnit.'uded for pdanting in peaty 
soil in moist situations. Liliums jtrefer a partial shade, 

2 M 
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Lilium— foNii'nitecZ. 
but not a position overhung- with trees. Protection 
from hig-h winds is also an important point with plants 
growing" to such a height as these. Early autumn, 
after the stems have ripened off, is the best time for 
lifting or replanting. Lily bulbs should not be allowed 
to lie out of the ground, or be exposed to the weather, 
longer than can possibly be helped. They are, as de- 
scribed above, mostly composed of a number of fleshy 
scales (see Fig. 411), which contract and become 
withered under the drying infl.u.ence of the open air. 
This alone is a sufficient explanation of the numerous 
failures with purchased bulbs— the length of time they 
may have been stored in the seedsmen's shops. From 
4in. to 6in. is a suitable depth for planting. A num- 
ber of roots proceed from the stem above the bulb each 
year, and a less depth than this would not allow of 
their being covered with soil. A mulching of rotten 
manure, and plenty of water, are of great assistance in 
developing the flowers, if applied as soon as they are 
sufBciently advanced to be seen. The flower shoots 
should not be cut off before they have thoroughly 
ripened. 

Cultivation in. Fots. As previously remarked, a few 
of the Liliums are indispensable conservatory plants, 
and must, consequently, be amenable to culture in pots. 
Loam and peat, in about equal parts, with some char- 
coal or sharp sand added, will be a suitable compost. 
Potting should be performed when the bulbs are at rest 
in autumn. Those which are imported are largely culti- 
vated in this way, but they seldom have the strength 
and solidity of those which are home grown ; the latter 
are, however, much more expensive. A very large pro- 
portion of the imported bulbs of L. auratum never live 
to flower. Unfortunately, they have the appearance of 
being sound, and of good (luality, on arrival ; but the possi- 
bility of their being collected and packed in an immature 
state, and the injurious effect consequent on travelling, 
have each their evil results in causing the bulbs to rot 
when they are placed in soil. It is best to defer pur- 
chasing until towards spring, as then there is a likelihood 
of the bulbs being at least better ripened, and in a more 
suitable condition for starting quickly. They should be 
placed singly in well-drained pots, half filled with light 
soil, and be only partially covered. The cause of evil, to 
be frequently looked for and removed, is the presence of 
a fungus amongst the scales, which causes them, and also 
the base, to get rotten. A little dry, pounded charcoal 
should be shaken amongst the scales, and inlaced beneath 
each bulb, when potting. Only a slight syringing occa- 
sionally will be required until growth commences — a time 
which will be indicated by the appearance of roots, and 
the formation of a shoot in the centre. The pots may 
then be filled up, or the bulbs transferred to larger ones, 
if those in which they are already placed are less than 
6in. in diameter. In either case, deep potting should be 
the aim, as it is very important that the upper roots 
should be in contact with good soil. As the flowering 
stage arrives, liquid manure may be given with advan- 
tage, but it should not be applied previous to this. Any 
imported Liliums should be treated at first as above 
described ; those which are homo grown do not usually 
require such precautions to induce them to start. After 
flowering is over, the plants sliould be placed in the 
open air, water being gradually withheld as they begin 
to ripen. Those intended for late summer flowering 
may bo grown in a shady position outside, after the 
middle of May. Eepotting for the succeeding year 
should be practised in the autumn, and the pots, with 
their contents, stored, during winter, in a cool, but not 
over-dry, place, 

Mr. Baker's admirable analysis of the present genus, 
by the help of which the correct name of any species 
in cultivation may be determined, is given below : 



cnrdifoliii 



Tube scarcely widened from the base to ' 
the middle "i 



Iiiliiim — continued. 

SUB-GENUS I. Card iocr ilium. 

Perianth funnel-shaped, with ohlanceolate i j 

segments, falcate only at tlie apex. Leaves ,- j^ 

stalked, cordate-ovate J "" 

Sub-genus IL Eulirion. 
Periantli fuTinel - shaped, with oblanceolate 
segments, which are falcate only at the 
apex. Leaves linear or lanceolate, sessile 
or nearly so. 

L. lonrji riorum. 
L. 'neiliiiicrrcnse. 
L. I'liiiipijense. 
L. W'alliflilanuin. 

Tube gradually narrowmg from the base j j^ javoidcvin 
to the neck. Leaves scattered . ■' L Krameri 

{ L. nepalense. 
i L. Parryi. 

Leaves in whorls - L. Washiitgtonia- 

\ -rtum. 

SuB-GEM'S III. Archc'Urion. 
Perianth open, funnel-shaped, with deeply- 
spreading segments, which are broadest 
l:)elow the middle ; stamens diverging from 
the curved style. 

( L. oxypetalam. 
Leaves sessile \ L. tigrinum. 

Leaves shortly stalked . . . . -^ ^_ speciosum. 
8UB-GENUS IV. Imilirion. 
Perianth erect, with segments which are fal- 
cate in the extended flower, but not revo- 
lute; stamens diverging on all sides from 
the straight style. 

( L. medeololdes. 
"( L. 'philadelpliicum. 



Leaves in whorls 



Leaves 
ovary 



scattered. Stvle shorter than J 
.' . . . . r 



Style longer than the ovary 



L. concolor. 

( L. bulbiferum. 
. Catesbcei. 
roceu'in. 
, davuricum. 
. elegans. 



[L. bull 

L. Cat 

-' L. croi 



American species, 
ing rhizomes 



Bulbs annual, bear- 



Bulbs perennial, 
ferous 

Old World species 



hardly 



SUB-GENUS V. Martagon. 
Perianth cernuous, with the segments very re- 
volnte ; stamens diverging on all sides from 
the curved style. 
. f fL. canadcnse. 

L. nitidmii. 
' "- L. pardalinum. 
• L. Rrx'zlel. 
\ L. siiperlniiii. 
rhizomi- i L. coluiubiaiwrn. 
.'( L. Humboldt il. 
( L. avenaccum. 
. - L. llaiuoni. 
t Jj. Martagon. 
/"Leaves lanceolate, many-nerved. 

Perianth falcate above the middle L. monadclphum. 

Perianth revolute to below the I L. carniolieKin. 
middle i L. polyplnjlbtm. 

Leaves narrowly linear, with one or few 
nerves. 

Segments of the perianth from ( L.Lrichtlinii. 
six to twelve lines broad in the- !,. j'seniJo-iigrhuDi 
middle , . . .(/-'■ tc>itaccinit. 

the pe.umth fi-n.n ( /^ ,,„,,,,,,,„„■,„,„. 
L. ■2>owpotiiiiin. 
L. fenui/olliiiii. 



Segments of 
three; to six lines broad in the -J 
middle 



SUB-GEXUS VI. NothoUr 



Sti""ma trifid (in all the representatives of the ] j n-.,,,;.,,,.; 
other sub-genera, the stigma is only faintly ]■ /' ,.,.',',, ' 
ireL'-Julied) ) 

L. alternans (alternating). A garden synonym of L. elcgans- 
hrcvifidiuiii. 

L. aurantiacum (orange-rod). A synonym of L. chgans. 

L. aurantiacum (orange-red), of gardens. A synonym of X. 
cleganK bicolor. 

It. auratum (gnplen).^' (!- olden-rayed Lily of Japan, jl. ivory- 
white, with a distinct central band of bright yellow and nume- 
rous deep purple spots, the lower part copiously papillose, from 
lOin. to 12in. across when expanded ; raceme deltiiid, often 
twenty-flowered ; peduncles rigidly erecto-pateut. Summer. 
I. about thirty at the flowering time, si)readiug or deflexed, 
linear-lanceolate ; the lower ones 6in. to 9in. long, nine to fifteen 
lincsbroad Itelow the nn(hlK\ acmninate. Stem 2ft. to 4ft. high, 
rigid, erect, purphsh-green, terete. .Taiian, 1862. A really splen- 
did jtlant, of wliich a large number nf varieties are in cultivation. 
See I'^ig. 412. (B. M, 5338 ; V. d. S. 1528-51 ; I, H. ix. 358 ; E. U. 
1867, 371.) 
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Iiilium — coidiii,u ed . 

L. autumnale (autumnal). A synrtiiyni of L. xii^'crhuin l'((ci)- 
linianinit. 

L. avenaceum (Oat-like), f. few, sumetinies sub-umbellate, on 
pt'clieels 2in. to 3in. long ; perianth tine reddish-yellow, slightly 
scented, Ijin. to l.Un. long; segments lanceolate, about ^in. 
broad, cucuUate at ape.x, minutely dotted. /. horizontal, oblan- 
ceolate, 3in. to 4in. long, -!in. to l^in. broad, glabrous, tender, 
sometimes partly whorled? Stem glabrous, terete, l^ft. to 2ft. 
high. .Tapan, Oic, 1865. (E. G. 485."; 

L, Bloomerianum (Bloomer's). A synonym of L. UumbDldtil. 

li. Brownii (Urown's), A. ^^wonyiw oi L. japtmicuin Bfownii. 

L. bulbiferum (bulb-bearing).* jl. red, slightly cottony on the 
outside, 2in. to 2Mn. long, permanently erect ; raceme sometimes 
congested into an umbel, twelve to eighteen-fiowered. Summer. 
l. irregularly scattered, tifty to sixty to a stem at the flowering 
time, linear, erecto-patent, sessile, the upper ones bearing clus- 
tered or solitary, stalked or sessile, chestnut-brown bulblets in 
their axils. Stem 2ft. to 4ft. high, rigid, erect, snlcate, pubes- 
cent. Bulb ovoid, the outer scale.s lin. deep. Europe, 1820. Avery 
desirable garden plant. See l-'ig. 413. (B. M. 1018 ; J. F. A. 226.) 

L. bulbiferum (bulb-bearing), of De C'andoUe. A synonym of 
L. L-rvcanii. 

L. callosum (callous-bracted). jl. bright scarlet, drooping, l:lin. 
to Ivin. deep, about a dozen in anarrow, regular, thyrsoid raceme ; 
peduncles lin. to llin. long, subtended by a pair of small bracts, 
which are curiously indurated, and hood-shaped at the tip. 
Summer. L ascending, about thirty to a stem at the flowering 
time ; lower ones 4in. to 5in. long, scarcely over ^in. broad at the 
middle, having a long acute point ; edge slightly recurved. Stem 
2ft. to 3ft. high, moderately slender, sub-terete. Japan, 1840. 
(S. Z. F. J. ix. 41.) 



Lilium — 10 II I iiuu'd. 




Fig. 412. Inflokescesce of Ltlium aur.vtum. 



L. canadense (Canadian).* /(. varying in colour Horn Inight 
yellow to pale bright red, with copious spots, especuiUy m the 
lower two-thirds, of purplish-red corymbose, pendulous ; peri- 
anth 2in. to 2,;in. long, the divisions much less reflexed than 
those of i Martnifiiii. "Summer, i. typically in four or live regular 
wlrorls 2in. to 3in. apart, of six tc. tifteeu olilanceolate leaves, 
spreacUng nearly horizontally, narrowed gaadually to an acute 
point Stem li'ft. to 3ft. high, erect, terete. Bulb more or less 
obliauelv rhizomatous. North America, 1829. Svx. L. pcndiih- 
fiurum. See Fig. 414. (B. iNI. 800, 858 ; F. d. S. 1174.) 

L. c. parvum (small). /. loosely corymbose, drooping, on very 
slemler pedicels 3in. to 4in. long ; perianth br.ght orange-red, 
lin. to Hin. long, the tube greenish externally, the segments 
oblanceolate, spotted with dark re.l-pnrple about the throat. 
June. I. scattered or whoried, or both, on the same stem lanceo- 
late or oblong-lanceolate, l^in. to 2in. long. Stem slender. Lift, 
to 2ft. high! "California. (B. M. 6146 ; B. G. 725.) 

L candidum (white).* St. Joseph's Lily. Ih pure pearl-w'hite, 
very raiely tinged with purple on the out.snle, 2nn to 3in. long, 
the upper ones more or less ascending, the lower drooping; 
racemes from five to ten or even twenty-llowered, thyrsoid. 




Fig. 413. Floweh-sikm uf Lilum bl lbiferuji. 



June. ;. six t" twn hundred, much crowded in the lower half, 
erecto-liatent, linear, the Icjwest reaching 6in. to 8in. long, .Un. to 
lin broad above the middle. Stem 2ft. to 3ft. high, stiff, erect, 
six to nine lines thick at the base. S(Uith KoKipo. l^^^- f 
very handsome and common species. See Fig. 415. (B. M. 2/8.) 





Fig 414. LlLRiM tAX.M>E.\sF, showing lliildt and detached 
Single Flonci. 
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Iiilium — ronfiniied. 
It. C. peregrinum (fnreiftn). //. mtlK'r smaller th;ni those of thu 

type; divisions a littly nair.iw.T. /. also narrower and fewer. 

The whole plant mcn'e slendrr in habit. Svn. h. prrfjirininn 

(under which name it is lii;nred in S. i\. F. G. ser. ii. 367). 
L. C. spicatum (silicate). A i;arden form, with pefcaloid white 

bracts. 



Fig. 




Flowed 



LlI.U'M CAXniDUM. 



There 



very de.sirahle 
flowei-. 



form, 
it 



<»uah-I/>/n'i 



garden favourite 

another, <iniu 

than the type. 
L. COlchicum (('olchiean). /\ synonym of L. 

SzoDilniaiiiim. 
L. columbianum (British Coliiml.iini). //. two or three, nnihel- 

late, on sh'iider jiedicels 2iii. to ^Jn. long; perianth of a splendiil 

reddish-orani;!', l!in. to 2iii. lon.i;, tlie lanceolate Heg'ments dotted 

with pui'ple and leflexed. /, fi.'w ; lower ones disposed in foiii- oi' 

flve-leaved whoi'ls ; npper ones sparse, oblanceolate, acute, l^JIn. 

to 2in, long, about ,|,in. I)niad, Stem L^ft. to 2ft. high, slender, 

glabrous. Oregon, British Cohnid.ia,, 1872. 
L. concolor (one-L'oloiire<l). ;/. bright scarlet, l,',in. to 2in. long, 



L. C, striatum (.striateii). //. having the segments striped with 
purple externally. (F. d. S."735.) 

L. carniolicum (Carniolian). Jl. bright orange-yellow, passijig 
sometimes into scarlet, l.j,in. to 2in. long ; peduncles 2in. to Sin. 
long. .TniK^ anil July. (. thirty to forty, always scattered, much- 
ascending, linear-lanceolate, acute, the edge minutely ciliated. 
8tem 2ft." t.i 3ft. high, stout, erect. Bulb ovoid, with 'lanceolate 
scales liu. dee]i. South Kurop(,>, Ac- 

L. carolinianum (rarolina). A synonym of L. ^'ipcrhinn ran-- 
linlnmnn. 

L. Catesbsei (*'ates})y's).*^ ./'. liright orange-ro<l, citpiously spotted 
■with pnr]ile, solitary, 3iu, to 4in. long. Sununer. I. never 
■whorled, twenty to thirty, ascending, sessile ; lower ones lanceo- 
late, acute ; the npper ones growing gradually smaller and nar- 
rower, and ceasing from tin. 1:o 2in, below the flower, >Stem 1ft. 
to 2ft. high, slender, erect, straidit. North America. (B. M. 
259 ; F. B. ('. 807 ; S. B. 1'. (1. ser. ii. 185.) 

L. chalcedonlcutn (<'halcedonian).* Jl. bright scarlet, rarely 
yellowish, from one to six, snli-corymliose, pendulous ; pedunch's 
2in. to ^m. long. Summer. I., at the flowering time, fifty to 
eighty, lower ones sub-patent, npper ones ascending, all iscattered, 
linear. Stem stiff, erect, 2ft. to 3ft. high, striated." Greece, 1796. 
See Fig. 416. (B. M. 50; F. d. S. 2160.) An (dd ;iml well-kn.iwu 



'iiu(iii.\ ; and 
taller habit 



Lilium 

disposed 



-continued. 



iu corymbs of tive or six; peduncles erecto-patent. 
Sanmier. /. twenty to thirty at the flowering time, scattered 
ii-regularly, siireading, lanceolate, the lower ones 3in. to 4in. long, 
navnnved to both ends. Stem 1ft. to 3ft. high, erect, sub-terete, 
obscurely ]uibescent. Bulli ovoid, about lin. deep. China, 1806. 
(B. M. 1165.) Sv.x. L. s'iiihuiii (V. d, S. 1206; I. H. 100). 

L. c. Busehianum (Busch's).* /. splendid scarlet, lower p(ution 
of segments liearing numerous small black spots. /. narrow, deep 
green. Southern Siberia. (L. B. G. 1628; B. M. 6005, under 
name of L. c. sinicum.) 

L. c. Coridion (Coriditm). Jl. bright yellow, scattered oyer, 
principally oji the lower half of the face, with distinct reddish- 
brown spots, solitary. Jajian. (R. G. 885.) 

L. c. Partheneion (Partheneion). /I. bright red-yellow, faintly 
spotted on tlie face, solitary. Japan. 




FiCi. 416. FLOWHR-STRM of LTI.UUI rir.VLCEDONlCUM. 

L. c. pulchellum(iu-etty). .//. bright scarlet, with a few faint 
spots ol black, erect, twi'lve to fourteen lines long, solitary in tlie 
A\ild plants, but produced in half-ditzens under cultivation. 
I. twenty to thirty at the flowering time, scattered irregularly, 
narrow-linear, ascending. Stems slender, 6in. to 12in. high, 
slightly sulcate. Bulb ovoid, about the size of a hazel-nut ; the 
scales few, fleshy, ovato, snow-white. Mongolia, <S;i\, 1834. 
A 'very pretty little variety, rarely seen in cultivation. Svx. 
Jj.pulrhcUitm. See Fig. 417. (K. G. 1860, 284. Fig. 2.) 

L. C. Sinicum (Gliinese). A synonym of /.. c. Huschiauinn. 

L. cordifolium (hcart-sliape-leaved).^ //. white, yellow, purple ; 
perianth narrow, funnel-shaped; racenies four to ten-flowered; 
pedicels^ floriferous, spreading; anthers yellow. August. /., 
primordial ones tinged with blood-colour ; stem ones deeply 
cordate, on long petioles. Stem 5ft. to 4ft. high. Japan. 1853. 
Syn, Ilvi,>cn<cuUi\sconhtta. 
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Fig. 417. I.iLu M ciiM'cii.(.i; ri'i.ciinLMji, shtnvins (1) Inflmvs- 
oem-i.-, (2) Ovaiy and Anther, ami (3) Portion of Stem, with Leaf. 

li. coruscans (glittering). A garden synonym of L. elfiaiiH 
atro^aii'jaiaeniii. 




>'H.;. 418. LlLIUM TiA\'lill('r.M, .sliowing Habit and detached 
Xnflore.sceuee. 
L. croceum (yellow).* //. disjio.^ed in deltoid or nndiellate ra- 
cenie.s ; perianth erect, broadly funnel-.shaped ; .segment.^ beanti- 
ful golden, .slightly scarlet-tinted. July. I. scattered, clustered, 
spreading, or at length lightly s(jnarrose, linear ; inferior ones 
sessile, glaljrous, tirin. Stem 3ft. to 6ft. high, pnrjde-spotted, 
more or less cobwebby. South Europe. Syn. L. Imlhifcnntt 
(of Dl t indolle) (undci which name it is figured in B. M. 36). 




Iiiliuni — eiiiitiu lied. 

L. davuricum (Dahurian).* Ji. umbellate or shortly racemose; 
perianth beautiful scarlet; pediitels nakeil or lightly cobwebby, 
.lulv. ;. sessile, linear, trinerved. Stem Zft. to 3ft. high, slender, 
grc'eii. Siberia, 1745. SvNS. L. pauixiilvaiiifiim (B. M. 872), 
■;.. ..i.rrlahih- ( It. G. 349). See Fig. 418. (B. M. 1210 ; R. G. 740.) 

Ij. elegans (elegant).* n, pale scarlet-red, scarcely at all 
spotted, from She to 6in. across when expanded, .luly. (. hnjader 
than in the other forms, lanceolate, sometimes lin. wide, without 
bnlblets in their axils. Stem one or two-headed. Japan, 1835. 
SV.NS. L. auraiiliannii (P. JI. B. vii. 127), L. laiu:iJolnn,i, L. Thini- 
IjcnjUmvm (B. R. 1839, 38). See Fig. 419. 

L. e. alutaceura (ornamentally-dotted). Jl. solitary ; perianth 
liale apricot cidour ; interior of .segments copiously ilotted with 
purple. Stem ihvarf. Syn. L. TliuiibiTiiiniiuiii aiii-fvm iiijini- 
iiiiiculaniin (under ivhich name it is figureil in F. d. S. 1527). 

L. e. armeniacum (apricot-colour).* Jl. g(dden-spotted, one or 
two. ;. thirty to forty ; inferior ones linear. Stem under 1ft. high. 

L. e. atrosanguineum (dark n.-d).* /(. very often solitary ; seg- 
ments broad, blotched with red. SV.N. L. coriixaiis, of gardens. 



Flo 41' 
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L. e. bicolor (two-coloured), fi. orange-red, with purplish-ljlack 
spoty. 1870. Sv.N. L. aurantiacum, of gardens. 

L. e. brevifolium (short-leaved), fi., perianth pale red, black- 
spotted. July. I. shorter and broader than in the type. Japan. 
SViN. L. allijnui/i.'y, of gardens. 

L. e. citrinum (orange-coloured). This scarcely differs from 

L. c. anncnlacLiiri. (F. d. S. 2519.) 
L. e. fulgens (bright). A variety having flowers blotched with 

red. (I. H. 657.) Batemannl is a splendid form of this. 
L. e. pardinum (leopard-.spotted). This variety scarcely differs 

from L. c. hicolur, but the stem is taller, and the flowers are um- 
bellate. 
L, e. sanguineum (blood-coloured).* yf., segments blood-red, 

mixed with gulden. I. lanceolate. Stem Ift. to Uft. high. (B. R. 

1846, 50.) 

Other varieties are : hcematocliroum (I. H. 503), with deep claret- 
red flowers, and venudum (B. R. xxxii. 50), both with narrower 
leaves and more caiupanulate flowers. 
L, excelsuxu (tall). A synonym of L. testacciiut. 
L. eximlum (choice). A synonym of L. longlfiorum cximium. 



Lilium — continued. 
Himalayas, 1852. A splendid species, hardy only in favoured 

spots in the South of England, &c. See Fig. 420. (B. M. 4673.) 









Fk;. 421. LiiJiM IlANsuM, showing Habit and detached Flower. 

L. giganteum (giant).*'" Jt. white, slightly tinged with green on 
the uiit:side, and with )»ui-ple in the throat, fiiiincl-.shaped, 5in. to 
6in. long, measuring about lin. rouiul at the base, saccate, esjie- 
cially on tlie lower side, and 5in. to 6iii. round the neck when 
fully expamled, the segments spreading only at the very tip ; 
raceme from six to twelve-flowered, and from 12in. to 20in. long. 
Summer. /. all, except the uppermost, distinctly stalked ; the 
lower ones 6in. apart, with broad channelled i)etioles 1ft. or umre 
long, clasjiing the stem broadly at the biise ; the l)lade broad 
cofd;ite-ovate, reaching 1ft. or even l.jjft. in length ; upper leaves 
growing gradually smaller and closer till those liencath the 
raceine are not more than 3in. to 4in. long. Stem straight, erect, 
terete, 4ft. to 10ft. high, lin. to 2in. in diameter in the lower part. 
Bulb as large as an apple, of fleshy, ovate, sub-patiiluus scales. 




Fig. 422. Flowers of Lilium loxgiflorum 



L, Hansoni (Hanson'.s).* Jl. four to ten, disposed in a loose 
raceme, or in a crowded umbel, on erecto-patent pedicels, l^in. to 
2in. long ; perianth fine reddish-orange, U-in. to l^in. long, with 
thick, lanceolate, profoundly falcate-revolute, purple-dotted seg- 
ments. I. oblanceolate, acute, tender, glabrous, often eight to 
twelve in one whorl at the middle of the stem, 4in. to 5in.' long, 
|in. to lin. broad. Stem 3ft. to 4ft. high, slender, glabrous, 
terete. Japan, 1865. See Fig. 421. 

L. Harrisii (Harris's). A synonym of L. luiufijlorum exlmium. 

It. Hookeri (Hooker's). This is the correct name of the plant 
described in this work as Fr'dillaria Hookeri. 

L. Hum'boldtii (llundioldt's). fl. often six to ten, sometimes 
thirty or forty, di.sposed in a broad deltoid panicle ; perianth of a 
splendid reddish-orange colour, greenish outside at base ; seg- 
ments copiously purple-veined, acute, closely reflexed. I. usually 
regularly verticillate, in ten to fifteen-foliate whorls, oblanceolate; 
lower ones 4in. to 5in. long, nearly lin. broad. Stem terete, ro- 
bust, 4ft. to 5ft. high, glabrous or puberulous, reddish-spotted. 
Bulb 2in. to 4in. thick. California, ic, 1872. Syn. L. Blooimri- 
ojniin. (F. d. S. 1975-4 ; R. G. 724.) The variety oceUatum has a 
yellow perianth, conspicuously dotted with purple. 

L, isabelllnuin (Isabel-coloured). A synonym of L. tastaanim. 

L. japonlcum (Japanese).* Jl. pure white ivithin, but more or less 
tinged with purple on the outside, 5iu. to 6in. long, more or less 
ascending, usually solitary in the wild plant, and not more than 
in twos or threes in the cultivated one ; perianth broader round 
the neck than in L. loiujijiuruut. Summer. I. twelve to twenty, 
scattered, more spreading than those of L. longijlorum, oblanceo- 
late, the lower ones reaching 4in. to 6in. long, not distinctly 
petiolate. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. high, erect, stiff, terete. Japan, 1804. 
A very handsome but somewhat delicate species. (B. M. 1591 ; 
L. B. 0. 438.) SVN. L. odorum (F. d. S. 876-7). 

L. j. Brownii (Brown's). Jl-. sometimes three or four, 7in. to 8in. 
long, more drooping than those of the type, tinged with purple on 
the outside. Stem 3ft. to 4ft. high, marked witli dark jmrple 
spots and streaks. (F. d. S. 47, 2248, under name of L. Bronnii.) 

L.Krameri (Kramer's).* Jl. white, slightly reddish, sweet-scented; 
perianth horizontal, solitary, broadly funnel-shajied, 6in. to 7in. 
long, A\ith oblanreohite-oblong segments. July. /. distant, sjxirse, 
lineardancenlute, acuuniiate, very shortly petiolate, firm, bin. to 
9in. long, ;\in. to .;in. broad. Stem 3in. to 4in. high, slender, 
terete, ghibroiis, purple-siiotted. Japan. (B. M. 6058.) 

L. lancifolium (lance-shape-leaved). A synonym of L. clojaiif,: 

L, Lcichtlinii (Leichtlin's).** Jl. one or two, bright yellow, spotted 
ettpiously down tlie face with large purplish-red dots, tinged 
with purple outside, inside spotted with vinous-red, 2iin. to 3in. 
long ; pedicels erecto-patent, July and August. I. all scattered, 
somewhat loose, erecto-patent ; lower ones 3in. to 4in. long, ^in. to 
:iin. broad below the nnddle, with a long acute point. Stem 2ft. 
to 3ft. high, moderately slender. Japan, 1867. (B. H. 1869, 11 ; 
B. M. 5675; F. d. S. 1756 ; F. M. 509 ; 1. 11. 540.) 

L. L. majus (large). 'I'liis is a luxuriant form, attaining a height 
of 5ft. The flowers are yellow, purple-black spotted." Japan, 
1872. 
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iMilivLliX^roiil iiniecl. 

L. L. Maximowiczii (.Maximowirz's). fj. three or four, tlu- 
.lirnmuhvurk of rulutir bniilit snirlet. Stcin dark pur]ilisli-bru\vii, 
111. .re .hstiiictly rottuny than in the tviie. Sv.n. L. Maxhiunvi.-il 
(R. (1. 186S. 5%). 

L.L.platypetalum (In-.^a-iK'talfd). '/. bright pule red -.perianth 
se-uK'iits I.nxiiK-r than in the type. 

L. L. tigrinum {ti,i;er-spottcd). //. ,.ran-e-scailet, thickly dotted 
with dark purple. /. ereetd-patent. n-rurved at apex. {li. ii. 664, 
under name uf /,. Mail mnirirzH ! i^iri .m ,ii.) 

L. linifolium U-'Iaxdoavfd). A syn..nyin of L. tr,nn'f.>Ilir>,i. 

L. Loddigesianum (.Luddi-es'). A synonym of L. inn„a>ldj<}unn. 

L. longiflorum (Innii-floweved).^- il. pure white, fra-rant, 5iii. to 
7ui. loii.^-, .shaiied like a funnel witli a neck, solitary or in twos, 
horizontal or slightly drooping. June. I. twenty' to thirty at 
tlie riowering time ; the lowerones crowded, erecto-patent, 5iii. to 
5in. long, linear, three to six lines broad about the middle, acute. 
Wteni 1ft. to lift, high, stirt", terete, ereet. .Ia])an, Cliina. .tc, 
1862. A very handsome siiecies. See l-'ig. 4^2. (I). It 56U : 
V. d. S. 270 ; L. IJ. C. 985.) . ' 

L. 1. eximium (choice).* ft. white, large, infundibuliform-.-ani- 
panulate; limb segments revolnte, tinn, undulated, outer ones 
narrow and acutely callous at apex ; inner ones narrower and 
obtusely rotundate atai>ex. /. few, clustered, narrowdaneeolate 
Jai>an. Sy.\. /.. Uanisii {V. d. S. 283, 284, under name of 
L. e.rnitiiiin.) 





Fig. 425. Flowbr-stem .\nd detaciiep Flower oi- Lilium 
Martagon. 
L. Martagon.-^ IMartagon, or Turk'.s t'ap Lily. Jl of a dull 
purplish-red, with copious spots of dark purple, pendulous, 
Ijin. to liin. deep ; raceme more regularly pyramidal than that 
of any other species, reaching, in fine specimens, 1ft. in length, 
and sometimes nearly twenty-flowered. Summer. /. typically 
in three or four regular whorls of six to nine leaves each, with a 
few scattered ones placed usually between the uppermost and the 
inflorescence, oblanceolate-spathulate, acute. Stem 2ft. to 3ft. 
high, erect, terete, more or less pubescent. Bulb ovoid, lin. to 



Lilium — continueil. 

l.'in. thick; scales bright yellow. Europe, Asia, 1596. A very 
distinct and largely-grown species. See Fig. 423. (li. i\I. 895, 
1634; .r. K A. 351; Sy. Kn. li. 1518.) 
L. Maximowiczii (.Maxiinowicz's). A synonym of L. Lcich/Hnii 
Mii.rininiririH-. 

L. M. tigrinum (tiger-sp(jtted), A synonym of L. Lclchtlinii 

ti<ir'unini. 

Ii. medeoloides (Medeola-like). jh splemlid orange-red, \vith a 
few )uirple spots, about lUn. long, solitary, or in umbels of two 
<")i- tliree. L either in a single whorl of seven to fourteen at the 
middle of the stem, or a few scattered, oblanceolate, similar to 
those of L. Marlaijoii, 4in. to 6in. long. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. high, 
slender, terete, flexuose. Japan, 1878. A very distinct species, 
liiit iirol.)abIy iMit yet in eultivatifHi. 

L. Michauxianum (.Miehaux's). A synonym of L. .mprrbaiii 
(■■irnh'iiuuH'in. 

L. inonadelpliuin(monadelphons).'' jl. pale bright yellow, tinged 
round the l)ase ^vith claret-red, 2,J,in. to 5-^in. long, disposed in 
terminal pyramidal clusters. Autumn. I. always scattered, 
thirty to fifty to a stem, inuch-ascending, linear-lanceolate, 
acute, distinctly ciliated at the edge. Stem stout, erect, 5ft. 
to 5ft. high. ( 'aucasus and Northern Persia, 1820. (13. M. 1405 ; 
K. (I. 733.) Svx. L. L<u/,/i,n'si.(nuin(P. F. G. 58). 

L. m. Szovitsianum (Szovits').'^- This differs from the type in 
lia\ing the " tilaments free to the base, perianth retlexed from 
rather lower d(.iwn, with segments broadest a little below the 
middle." 'I'he pollen is said to be deeper in colour. SVNS. 
/.. rnlchiru.n, L. Szoritsinn inn (F. d. S. 507-9). 

L. neilgherrense (Neilt;lierries).'" JJ. white, sweet-scented, one 
to three, asrendent ; perianth narrow, funnel-shaped; segments 
oblanceolate-ungniculate. I. glabrous, shining-green, ascemh^nt, 
ttrni, three to tive-nerved. Stem 2ft. to 3ft. high, upright. Neil- 
gherries. (..'rceiihouse. SViNS. L. tub!/lvrain,~ L. ]VaUiclii(i,)inn. 
(li. M. 6532.) 

L. nepalense (Xepaulese). Jl. white, more or less suffused with 
pnr]]!e on the outside towards the base, from 4in. to 5in. long, 
siilitaiy, umbellate, or laxly racemose, about six -flowered, 
narrow, thyrsoid. I. thirty to fifty, scattered, linear-lanceolate ; 
the lower ones 5in. to 4in. long", six to nine lines broad in the 
middle, acute, erecto-patent. Stem l^ft. to 3ft. high, erect, iin. 
tliick at the base. Central Himalayas, &c., 1855. Greenhou.se. 

L. uitidum (bright). _fl. bright yellow, lAin. long ; panicle deltoid, 
6in. to 12in. long, from teir t<;i tweiity-flo\;-ered ; lower ]>edicels 
2in. to 5in. long. I. up to twenty in a whorl, lanceolate, l^in. to 
2in. long. Stem li^-ft. long below the iiiHorescence, stout, terete. 
IJulb transversely oblong", with cniwded, adpressed, lanceolate, 
white scales. California, 1880. 

L. odorum, (odorous). A synonym of L. jap<>u'n-u m. 

L. oxypetalum (sharp-petaled).* Jl. solitary, terminal, some- 
what drooping, at first campanulate, at length spreading ; sepals 
lilac-purple, with a green keel externally, the lower half within 
pnrple-dotted, ovate or ovate-oblong, acute, clawed at base. 
June. L, radical ones usually solitary, long, lanceolate, tapering 
to a petiole-like base ; cauline ones distant, linear or linear- 
lanceolate, at length recurved. Stem 1ft. to l^ft. high. Pindari, 
Knmaon. (B. M. 4751, undername of Fntlllaria oxijpetala.) 

L. pardalinum (leopard-.spotted).* ^H. bright orange-red, with a 
lighti-r orange centre and large purple spots on the lower half, 
nodding, racemose, or the lower in whorls or long spreading 
])edicels. Summer. I. usually in three or four whorls of nine to 
fifteen, scattered above and below, narrowly lanceolate and 
sharply acuminate, 5in. to 7in. long, and three to twelve lines 
broad. Stems 5ft. to 7ft. long, (/alihu-nia, 1875. A very hand- 
some North American l.ily, of wdiich the follo\\ing are the 
most distinct varieties : Bourgan, one of the finest, producing stout 
stems, 6ft. to 7ft. in height, bearing from twelve to t\\enty flowers 
of a bright crimson, shading to orange, and freely spotted with 
maroon; califnnricuin, a variety of more slender habit, growing 
from 3ft. to 4ft. in height, the brightest coloured of the forms 
here mentioneil; pailulifnllunt, a dwarf variety, scarcely reaching 
5ft. in height, flowers nearly doulile the size of the type, and 
paler in colour; Jiolnn-yiiii, a robust variety, having stout stems, 
7ft. to 8ft. in height, and massive, the flowers large, of a bright 
vermilion, shading to yellow, and freely spotted. 

L, Parryi (Parry's).* Jf. pale yellowy copiously spotted with choco- 
late-red, fragrant, horizontal. Summer. I. usually scattered, 
occasionally the lower ones in a whorl, linear-lanceolate, 4in. to 
6in. long, acuminate. Stem slender, 2ft. to 6ft. high. California, 
1879. A distinct and handsome species. 

L. penduliflorum (peiululous-flowered). A synonym of L. 

II. pennsylvanicum (Pennsylvaniau). A .synonym of L. 

(la nin'c 1.1)11. 

L, peregrinum (foreign). A synonym of L. candldnm jicre- 
liriiii',,1. 

L. philadelphicum (Philadelphian)."^ _rf. bright orange-red, 
usually spotted with purple in the lower half, 2in. to 3in. deep, 
under 2in. across at the mouth when expanded, solitary or um- 
bellate ; peduncles ascending, arcuate, or straight. Summer. 
L typically in four or five regular ^vhorls of six to eight each, 2in. 
to 4in. apart, spreading, narrowly oblanceolate, narrowed at both 
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Lilium — continued. 

ends. Stem 1ft. to 3ft. hiiih, li-id, Hlinider. Ilulb ovoid, lin. 
thick. Nortli America, 1754. (Ji. M. 519; i^. U. 594; L. B. V. 
976.) 

L. p. andinum (Andes). Thi.s variety differs principally from 
the type in haviufi' all its leaves linear and scattered. 

L. philippense (Philippines). Jl. horizontal, solitary; perianth 
white, slightly tinij;ed -with f^reen at the base externally, narrow 
funnel-shapL'd, 7in. to lOin. long, sweet-scented, the "divisions 
remainin,!;- permanently ind_mcated in the lower three-quarters, 
spreading falcatuly in the npper quarter, the three inner about 
2in., and the three outer l^in., lu-oad ; stamens a little exserted. 
August, l. thirty to forty, loosely scattered down the stem, 
narrow-linear, sessile, falcate-ascending, 3in. to 4in. long, j^in. 




Fig. 



424. Lilium pompomtm, showing 
FhiAver. 



Ilalnt and detached 



to ilin. broad, acute, glabrous, ^\■ith narrowly-decurved edges not 
at all ciliated. Stem'lift. to 2ft. high, slender, terete, glabrous, 
sometimes slightly mottled witli purple. Philippine Islands. 
(B. M. 6250.) 
L. polyphyllum (many-leaved). /7. waxy-white, copiously 
spotted and lined with purple, lAin. to 2in. long, drooping, about 
four to six in a loose raceme ; peduncles 2in. to 4in. long, stift. 
Summer. I. all scattered, thirty to forty to a stem at the flower- 
ing time, much-ascending, linear-lanceolate ; the lower ones 4in. 
to 5in. long, acute. Stem 2ft. to 3ft. high, moderately stout, 




JjiliTXTO.^c ontinued. 

terete. Temperate Western Himalaya, 1873. A rare and hand- 
some greenhouse species. 




Fio. 426. Lilium roseum, showing Habit and detached 
Portion of Raceme. 

L. pomponium, (Pompone).**" Jl. bright red or tinged with orange, 
al tout twenty, arranged in a broad, rather regular, thyrsoid raceme, 
which is sometimes 1ft. long and broad ; lower pedicels 3in. to 4in. 
long. Summer. I. always scattered, very uumeruus, as many 
as 100 to a stem, ascending; lower ones 3in. to 4in. long, 
-Jin. to i^in. broad at the middle, narrowed gradually to the point ; 
edges inrolled, distinctly ciliated. Stem l^ft. to 3ft. high, strong, 



I'li;. 425. Flower ok Lilium I'VULiNaicum. 




FKI. 427. LlLll'M SI'IU'IOSUM UOSKl m. 
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Iiilium — continued. 

stiff, erect, finely furrowed. Nortlirni Italy and Southern France, 
*c., 1659. See Fig. 124. (B. M. 971.) 

L. pseudo-tigrinum (false tiser-siiotted).* ji. in four to .six- 
flowered loo.se raceuie.s ; ])evianth beautiful "scarlet, copiously 
dotted with 1dack within ; segments ovatedanceolate ; pedicels 
erecto-patent ; fllauients scarlet; anthers red; styles .scarlet. 
July. (. scattered, linear, broad, recurved, spreading; margins 
revolute. Stem 3ft. to aft. China, 1857. (R. II. 1857, 410.) 

L, pUlchcUum (pretty). A synonym of L. auimlur piileln-ltnjii. 

L. pumllum (dwarf). A .symuiym of L. icinui'ul'uiui. 

L. pyrenalcum (Pyrenean).* ll. bright yellow, l.'.in. to 2in. long, 
pendulous, fimuiug, in well-ginwu ]dants, a ra'cenie of about 
twelve Idossouis; lowest jieduncles 3in. to 4iir long. Summer. 
I. always scattered, very uuuierous, as many as 100 to a stem, 
erecto-i.ateut, acute ; edge slightly iiu'olled, distinctly minutely- 
ciliated. Stem 2ft, to 4ft. higlj, strong, stiff, crecti finely fur- 
rowed. I'yreuees, 1696. See I'ig. 425. This is closely ;illi'ed to 
L. I'l'injii'iilaiu, under wtiich it is ]ilaced as a sidi-s]iecies by Mr. 
Baker iu tus revision of tlie l.iliunis |)ublished in the " -louriial of 
tile Linuean Societ>'." 

L. Roezlei (Roezl's). fl. one to teu, cor.yndiose or umbellate; 
perianth of a fine reddish-oran;.;e colour, 2in. to 3in, long; seg- 
ments acuminate, about \\n. broad, yellow bdow-, d..tted with 
purple, reflexed. L tweutj' to thirty, .sonu-tinies partly whorled, 
tirni, glabrous, narrows-linear, acute'; lower one 4in. to' 5in. long, 
aViout iiu. broad. Stem 2ft. to 3ft. high, slemler, i;lalirous, Cali- 
fornia, A:c., 1871. (R. t-i. 667.) 

Ij. roseum (rose-coloured).* JI. lilac, haiulsouu\ lar^r, ilroopim;-, 
racemose ; perianth between campanulate and iufundibulifornr; 
sepals free to their base, almost spathulate, with reflexed aitices. 
April. /. crowded at the base of the stem, but alternate, sessile, 
linear, acuminate, grassy ; the lower ones 1ft. to l.'.ft. long, up)ier 
ones gi-adually )>assiug into bracts. Stem lift. high, erect., terete, 
iilabrous. Gossain 'I'han and Kumaou. See I'ii;-. 426. (B m' 
4725 ; B. R. 1845, 1, under name of L. Tlmiiis,,,,;,, im„i.) 

L. rubescens (reddish). A synonym of X. WaslunijtviiiaimiR 
IJUQuireinii. 




Fig. 



FLO^^'ER-STEM OF LiLIUM TESTACEUM. 



L. sinicam (Chinese). A synonym of L. concolur. 

L. speclosum (showy).* fl. pure white, or more or less suffused 
and copiously spotted with claret-red, Sin. to Sin. long, usually 
three to ten in a broad deltoid raceme ; peduncles bracteate, 
rigid, erecto-patent. Summer, (. about twenty at the flowering 
time ; lower ones ovate or ovate-lanceolate, 6in. to 9in. long, 
liin. to 2in. broad below the middle ; upper ones lanceolate. 
Stem 1ft. to 3ft. high, rigid, erect, terete. Japan, 1832. A 
well-known and extensively cultivated species, varying consider- 
ably in the size and colouring of the flowers. It is most 
commonly known under the erroneous sjieciflc name of L. 
lanci.fulium, but the plant to which this name correctly belongs 

Vol. II. 
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Fig. 429. Fi.ower-stkm of Lilium tigriniji. 

L. spectabile (showy). A synonym of L. damiriniiii. 

L. superbum (superb).* jl. orange-red, thickly spotted, from 3in. 
to 4iii. long, often six to twelve, sometimes twenty to forty, 
disposed iu a ileltoid jjanitle 9in. to 12in. broad. July ami 
.\ugust. I. often tlisposed iu three or four or eight to teu- 
foliate "whorls, few or much scattered, narrow-oblanceolate, acute, 
rather Arm ; lower ones 4in. to 5in. long, Ain. to .'in. broad. 
Stem 4ft. to 6ft. hiijh, robust, upright, tinged "with pni^jle. 
Georgia, *c. (B. M. 936 ; F. d. S. 1014-15.) 

Ii. s. carollnianum (Carolina), jl. like those of the type. /. nnich 
fewer, broader, and shorter, often Ave or six disposed in a whcu'l 
near the middle of the stem. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. hiah. Southern 
United States. SVNS. L. aitlumiialc (I.. E. C. 335), L. caro- 
liidauiiin (B. M. 2280 ; B. R. 580), and L. Miehavxtaiuiw. 

L. Szovitsianum (Szovits'). .V synonym of L. uionaitcJ^liuiji 

L. tenuifolium (narrOA\"-leayed)."* rf. usually stditary, rarely two, 
drooping or sub-erect, bri;;ht scarlet, altont 1-,-iu. long. Summer. 
I. closely placed, mruli-ascending, thirty to fifty to a stem at the 
flow'ering time, linear-subulate, Uiu. to 2in. lonu, not more than a 
line broad. Stem 6in. to 12in. high, very slender. Siberia, 1820. 
An elegant species. SYiN.s. L. linifoUnnL and X. puindunt. 

L. testaceum (light bro"\yn). .//. yellow, tinged with dull red, 
2,(in, to 3in. deep, the lowest quarter connivent in a permanent 
cup ; raceme rather regular, thyrsoid, usually from one to six, lait 
sometimes twelve-flowered. Eml of July. I. alw;t\ s scattered, yer\" 
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liilium — continued. 

close, sixty to a hundred to a stem at the flowering time, erecto- 
patent, linear. Stem reaching 5ft. to 6ft. in height, comparatively 
slender and wand-like, finely striated. 1841. Sy.ns. L. excclsuut 
and L. imhelUnvm. A garden plant, probably a hybrid between 
L, cfttuUdinn and L. chalcedonicmn. See Fig. 428. (B. R. 1843, 
11 ; F. rt. S. i. 39 ; P. M. B. 1843, 221 ; E. G. 349.) 

L, Thomsonianum (Thom.son's). A synonym of L. roseum. 

L. Thunbergianum (Thunberg's). A synonym of L, elegans. 

L. T. aureum nigro-maculatum (yellow, black-spotted). A 
synonym of L. ck'jans aiula':etini . 




Fir;. 430. Infi.orf.sce.nce of Lilium tigrinl'M splendf.ns. 

L. tigrinum (tiger-spotteil).* Commnn Tiger Lily. fl. bright deep 
uraiige-red, with numerous small, distinct, purplish-black spots 
2.Un. to 4in. long : raceme.s deltoid, eight to twenty-flowered. Sin. to 
9in. broad; lateral peduncles rigidly erecto-patent. .July and August. 
I. twenty to thirty at the time of flowering, linear, scattereil 
irregularly, erecto-patent or spreading, dark glossy gTeen. Stems 
2ft. to 4ft. high, erect, firm, robust, purpli.sh-black, pubescent. 
China, 1804. X well-known and very desirable species. See 
Fig. 429. (B. M, 1237.) 

li. t, flore-pleno (double-flowered).* 11. bright orange-red, densely 
spotted with blacki.sh-purple ; perianth segments multiplied into 
about six series. Habit somewhat similar to Fortiuiei. Japan. 
(F. A P. 1871, 25.) 

L. t. Fortune! (Fortune's).* This flne variety differs from the 
type in its greater stature, its larger pyramidal heads, and its 
nmre conspicuous cobwebby pubescence. Stems 6ft. to 7ft. high, 
the upper 2ft. and upwards forming a broad pyramidal panicle of 
flowers, rhina, 1850. 




Fill. 431. FuiwEK-.STEjr, en two tarts, ami riETAriiFO Fr.owKii 

Ol' Lll.lFM WASiriNOTOMAM'Jl. 

L. t. splendens (splendiil).'* Jl,. sometimes twenty-Hve to a 
stem, of a lioli'ei' character than in l''in-tiim'i ; spots fewer and 
laii;cT. A Hue variety. See Fig. 430. (F. d. S. 1931-2; V. & P. 

1873, IS.) 



Iiiliiun — continued. 
Ii. tubiflorum (tube-flowered). A synonym of L. neihlherrmse. 
L. Wallichlanuni (Wallich's). fl. white, greenish towards the 
base outside, fragrant, usually solitary, casually two or three; 
7in. to 9in. long. Summer. (. fifty to sixty, always narrow- 
linear, ascending, the lower reaching Sin. to 9in. long. Stem 
4ft. to 6ft. high, iin. thick at the base. Sub-temperate 
Central Himalayas. Greenhouse. (B. M. 4551 ; F. d. S. 612 ; 
L. <& P. F. G. i850, 120.) 
L. Walllclilanum (Wallich's), of Wight. A synonym of L. 

neili/hc'rrcnfiC. 
L. 'Washlngtonlanum (Washington's).* fl. white, tinged with 
purple or lilac, all more or less cernuous when expanded, fra- 
gTant, 2,i,in. to3Un. long, narrowed gradually from the neck to the 
base ; racemes about 1ft. long on strong-growing specimens, and 
from Bin. to 9in. broad when fully expanded. Summer. I. in 
several distinct whorls, which are 3in. to 4in. apart in the lower 
part of the stem, and made up of about one dozen ascending 
oblanceolate leaves, which are 4in. to 5jn. long. Stem 3ft. to 5ft. 
high, Sin. to lin. thick towards the base, stiff, erect, terete. 
California, 1872". See Fig. 431. (F. ,1. S. 1976-6 ; G. C. 1871, p. 709 ; 
H. (i. 170.) 
L. 'W. purpureum (purple), fl. purplish-black, spotted, um- 
bellate. Stem 1ft. to lift. high. California, 1873. Syn. L. 
ruhescens. (F. d. S. 1975-6; R. G. 170.) 

LILY BUETLE (Grioceris merdigera). In this 
beetle, the antennas are borne on the front of the head, and 
the joints are short ; the mandibles are short, and are 
provided with several teeth ; the palpi are slender, and 
the elytra rather broad. The colour is bright scarlet 
during- life, but fades rapidly after death. The larvaj 
live on Lilies, devouring the leaves. They form a protec- 
tive coat by pushing their excrement upon their backs 




Fk;. 432. LiLV Beetle (Ckioceris :merdigera), showing Eggs, 
Larv.T (one naked, the other under its Coat), and Perfect 
Insect. 

there to dry into a crust (see Fig. 432) ; they can 
free themselves at pleasure from this coat. They descend 
into the earth when the time arrives for them to become 
pupa3. Lily Beetles are very rare ; but, when trouble- 
some, the best plan to effect a clearance is to pick them 
off by band and to throw them into hot water. White 
Hellebore has been torrnd a quick and good method of 
getting rid of these insects. It should be axiplied as re- 
commended for the Gooseberry and Currant Sawfly 
(which .^ee). 




Fic. 433. VouNG Crown of Lti.v of the Valy.ev, for 

PUOPAfiATING. 

LILT OF THE VALLEY tConvaUaria mojntis). 
The pure white, fragrant flowers, and pale green foliage 
of this beautiful native plant render it one of tlie most 
useful and universally admireil. It succeeds outside in 
almost any situation, but prefers one with shade and 
plenty of moisture. When once planted and become 
established, the crowns keep increasing, and the larger 
ones flowering, each year without any attention, beyond 
the application of a top-dressing of manure or rich soil in 
tlie autumn. Tlie plants are not particularly ornamental 
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Lily of the Valley — continued. 
at any season except during- spring- and e:.rly summer ; 
consequently, a place should be selected tor tlieir culti- 
vation which is not too prominently exposed. In some 
parts of England, Lilies of the Valley are found, in any 
quantity, growing wild in woods ; the shade and moisture 
there secured being suitable to their requirements. Where 
the plants are not found -wild, they may readily be 
naturalised, if the position is not too dry, nor the herbage 
very thick. As grown outside, this plant is essentially 
a subject for supplying cut flowers, and these are always 
popular, and in great demand for bouquets of every de- 
scription. Cultivated in pots, and forced into flower 
early in spring, the Lily of the VaUey constitutes an 
invaluable subject for greenhouse and room decoration. 
The natural flowering season is April and May, accord- 
ing to the locality ; by obtaining a plentiful supply of 
crowns, and forcing carefully, the season may commence 
inside early in December, and a succession of flowers 
be secured thenceforth until June. Lilies of the Valley 
may be propagated by seeds, which ripen freely if 
allowed, and should be sown in spring, outside. The 
usual method of propagation is by the numerous crowns 
which form at the points of creeping roots or under- 
ground stems (see Fig. -1.33). If clumps arc allowed 
to grow undisturbed, the crowns become too thickly 
crowded, and do not produce such fine flowers as when 
more space is afforded. 

Prepamtioii of Ci-oic/is fur Foirinrj. Size, and, consc- 
(luently, good quality, in the flowers of the Lily of the 




Fig. 434. Flowering S-i-em of Lily of tiie \'.iLLEV. 

Valley (as represented in Fig. 434) depend entirely on 
the cirltivation and attention given to the preparation 
of the crowns. Immense quantities of these arc 
annually imported from Germany, to meet the demand 
for forcing purposes in this country. It is important 
to observe that those coming from Berlin are far better 
for early forcing than those received from Hamburg. 
The latter are generally much larger, but, for some 
reason, they cannot be depended upon to start well 
before January at the earliest. By adopting a system 
of annually preparing crowns for forcing, excellent ones, 
equal in every respect, if not superior, to those imported, 
may be obtained in this country. The following is a 



Lily of the Valley — continued. 
method which may be pursued : Select or prepare a piece 
of good ground in a border, with either an east or a west 
aspect. It should be manured and well trenched. The 
crowns should be lifted iu autumn, or at any time before 
growth commences in spring, and placed together accord- 
ing to their sizes. In planting, a .shallow trench should 
be cut out, the crowns placed upright in it, about 2in. 
apart, so that their points are iu.st below the surface, 
and the .soil filled in. Other trenches may then be pre- 
pared and planted in a similar way, leaving a space of 
about 9in. between them. Hoeing occasionally, to keep 
the surface open and clean, and watering in dry weather, 
until the leaves die away, will be all that is necessary 
afterwards. Crowns thus treated may be lifted for 
forcing the following winter, if required ; but they are 
much stronger if allowed to remain until the second 
year. Young crowns being so freely produced, it is not 
usually difficult to obtain a supply from reserve clumps 
or borders where the ordinary system has been in prac- 
tice. The sizes of crowns aged respectively one, two, and 




Fn;. 455. (.'RO\V>s (.U^ LU.V n|- JlII; \ Al.i.El. 

Prepiuatiiju fur l*'nrcing. 

n. One Vt-ar Old ; b, Two \'e;irs Old ; c, Tlneu Yeais Old, 

three years, are represented at u. I>. and r. Fig. 13.j. The 
first, or small size, lifted at any time when at rest, in 
winter, will produce nothing beyond leaves the following 
year. From the second size, flowers of medium strength 
may be obtained. The large ones will be certain to flower, 
either indoors or outside, if placed under proper treat- 
ment. Clumps for forcing are prepared by planting a 
few crowns in a bunch, and allowing them to grow for 
two or three years previous to lifting. It will be seen 
that many of the crowns in such clumps cannot be of a 
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Lily of the Ysiilej—continued. 
similar age and size to those first planted, and, conse- 
quently, do not produce such large flowers. 

Forcing. Either home-grown or imported Berlin crowns 
should be used for early forcing. They should be placed 
rather thickly in pots or boxes, and a little light soil or 
cocoa-nut fibre lightly shaken amongst the roots, but not 
over the tops ; they should be covered with moss. Another 
plan is to insert them similarly in propagating frames, 
and pot up as they come into fiower. The roots do not 
grow during this period ; consequently, it is immaterial 
which method is adopted. Plunge in a bottom heat of 
about 85deg., and, if possible, maintain a surface tempera- 
ture of lOdeg. less. This encourages the production of 
leaves and fiowers at the same time — conditions not readily 
obtained with the earlier supplies. If pots or boxes are used, 
empty ones of a similar size may be inverted over them, 
to keep the crowns in a darkened position. This is 
considered beneficial in assisting to start them into 
growth. When close frames are used, similar conditions 
may be secured by covering the sashes, so as to exclude 
light. It is important that the soil be placed as 
lightly as possible round the roots, in order that the heat 
may pass readily through it. Water, of the same tem- 
perature, should be given often enough to keep the whole 
well moistened. Bottom heat from an inclosed water 
tank, with pipes lying in it, is always more evenly distri- 
buted, and not of such a drying nature as when the pipes 
are amongst the plunging or draining material. The very 
earliest batch not unfrequently fails ; but if the crowns are 
good, and proper attention is given in forcing, each of the 
later ones may generally be relied upon to produce good 
flowers. An excellent plan for obtaining leaves is to put 
in a few ordinary small crowns along with the larger ones. 
Clumps are forced in quantity later in the season ; some 
of them, if well ripened, may be utilised at any season, 
where the purchasing or home cultivation of single crowns 
is impracticable. Lilies of the Valley, severely forced, are 
not of much further use ; plants only gradually forwarded 
in spring, if put in the open ground after flowering, will 
recruit their strength again by the second year. 

Varieties. Besides the typical plant so largely grown 
under the familiar name of Lily of the Valley, there are 
a few varieties, not, however, possessing any particular 
merit. A larger-growing form is known as major, and a 
rose-coloured variety is sometimes termed THbra. The 
variety with double flowers is not worth cultivating. There 
is a very ornamental form with golden-variegated leaves, 
which are attractive when the markings are well deve- 
loped. 

LILY THORN. See Catesbsea. 

LIIHCATODES. Included under Phaius (which see). 

LIMAX. ^V' Slug-s. 

LIMB. The flat expanded part of a petal. 

LIME. The application of Lime as a manure to 
certain soils has long been practised, and has been 
attended with excellent results, in rendering them pro- 
ductive, and bringing, by its chemical action, the com- 
ponent parts into a proper condition for being absorbed 
by the roots of plants. Lime is not naturally found in 
a free state, but is plentiful in combination with carbonic 
acid, forming what is termed Carbonate of Lime. In 
the process of burning usually adopted, the carbonic acid 
is driven off, and the substance left (Quicklime) has a 
powerful affinity for water, either for absorbing it rapidly 
when placed in contact, or more slowly from the atmo- 
sphere. Quicklime is extremely caustic, and possesses 
the power of decomposing animal and vegetable sub- 
stances ; hence its fertilising value on soils containing a 
large quantity of inert vegetable matter, such as recently 
broken-up grass land, or that where there is a 
quantity of peat, consisting of roots and fibres, that 
would otherwise long remain in an undecomposed state. 



Lime — continued. 
Lindley, in his '* Theory of Horticulture," states that 
" when this substance (Lime) is mixed with decaying 
matter, it hastens its decomposition, and renders it more 
easily assimilable by plants. This is its chief horticul- 
tural value, if regarded as a manure. In old cultivated 
land, rich in humus, it suddenly increases productive- 
ness in a remarkable degree ; increasing the properties 
of dormant animal or vegetable manure. Hence it has 
a most important effect in kitchen gardens. But Limed 
land soon loses its productiveness unless manure is sub- 
sequently applied, and poor soils are soon run out by it. 
To some plants, such as many Conifers, it is injurious; 
to others it appears to be an indispensable article of 
food, such as Potatoes, Sainfoin, Barley, Beetroot, Peas, 
Clover, &c." Although Lime itself is thus apparently 
a necessary element in the food of many plants, it is more 
especially valuable in soils by rendering other constituents 
soluble, and reducing them to a state in which they may 
be absorbed and assimilated. In applying Lime to any 
land, some caution is necessary, as it possesses the im- 
X^orbant property of expelling or setting free ammonia, 
one of the indispensable constituents of plant-food. 
Where farmyard manure has long been used, a light ap- 
X^lication of Lime may be of great advantage in hasten- 
ing decomposition ; while, on the other hand, soils which 
contain but a small amount of organic or vegetable 
matter, might, by similar dressings, become exhausted. 
Peat and clay soils, or those recently broken up after 
forming grass-land, are acted upon most beneficially by 
Lime, the effect produced depending greatly on the 
amount of organic matter contained in each. It should 
be applied as a top-dressing, or be well incorporated 
near the surface of the soil. One of the best methods 
is to form a compost of spare earth, weeds, or organic 
refuse of any description, for spreading over the ground, 
and mix a large i^roportion of Lime with it. The 
latter substance contributes its own fertilising effects 
to the mixtvirc, and, at the same time, exerts its in- 
fluence in many other ways. The apj>lication of Lime 
has been recommended, in some cases, to the extent of 
200 bushels to an acre ; but a quarter or half of this 
quantity will, perhaps, in the majority of instances, be 
sufficient to effect the desired purpose. An experiment 
should be made with a small portion of ground, in the 
first place, and, if the results prove favourable and 
marked, a larger portion might be treated under similar 
or altered conditions, according to the amount of success 
attained. The presence of Lime in the soil is very 
hurtful to Rhododendrons, and many other hard-wooded 
plants of a like nature, grown in the o])Q\\ air. It is 
also most destructive to hard-wooded Cape and Australian 
plants, cultivated in sandy-peat soil, under glass. Lime 
being, to a certain extent, soluble in water, the use of 
that which contains any large proportion should, if 
possible, be avoided in the cultivation of all the plants 
just referred to. Rain-water contains much less than 
any other ; consequently, it should be preserved and 
utilised to the fullest extent in preference to that obtained 
from wells, springs, or other sources. 

LIME, CHLORIDE OF. See Chloride of Lime. 

LIME, SWEET. .SV^ Citrus Limetta. 

LIME-TREE. See Tilia. 

LIME. WEST INDIAN. See Citrus medica 
acida. 

LIMNANTHE.ffi. A tribe of Geraniaeea'.. 

LIMNANTHEMUM (from limne, a marsh or pool, 
and nnthemon, a blossom ; referring to the natural habitat 
of the species). Floating Heart. Syns. Schive>ickeria, 
Waldschmidia. Ord. Gentianea^> About two dozen spe- 
cies have been referred to this genus ; these may pro- 
bably be reduced to about ten. They are ornamental 
aquatic plants, closely allied to VilJarsia, widely dis- 
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Iiimuantliemum — cniiliiine,!. 
persed over tlie temperate a.nd warmer regiiins of the 
globe, seven being- natives of Australia. Flowers yellow 
or white ; pednncles one-flowered, eitlier in the tufts 
of leaves, or two tog-ether, or clustered at the nodes of 
the weak .stems, or close to an almost terminal sessile 
leaf ; corolla sub-rotate, the lobe.s five, entire or fringed. 
Capsule indehisccnt or bursting irregularly when ripe. 
Leaves ovate or orbieulate, deeply cordate, entire or 
obscurely sinuate. For culture, .-.-pc Villarsia. 
li. Indicum (Uiidi,-ui)- /'-, ri.nilla yellow, the inavnins frin-.-d. 
(. orl)icular or Im.adly oval, dBuply coi-iUite, usually eutire, with 
a close or open sinus, coriaceous, pahniitely veined and reticu- 
late, hut the veins not prominent. North Australia. Svx. 
Menyanlhi-x inilh'ii (under which name it is tiL;nr.-d in B. .M. 6S8). 
L. Ecklniii.uiu, li., I.. b\,rhe,u,inuui, /.. II, i, nlH.1,11 [,i nu i,t. Ij. nrlnci - 
latum, and L. T/,Hi,i,n-;ii,(,ii,iii, are prol.aldy forms of this 
sjtecies. 
L. nymphfeoides (N-yuiph;ca-like).* /(., corolla yi-llow ; so!;niruts 
ciliateil : umbels sessile, terminal, or in tin- forks of tin- stems. 
.Suanuer. /. o[)posite, cordate-orbicular or orfiiculaily reniform, 
repaml. IJritaiii. A very beautiful hardy aquatic, but some- 
what difficult to eraiiicate when once estabhshed. .Sv.N. Villai-ala 
ii;iiiq,lt„',ti,hs. (Sy. En. B. 921.) 




conHiii'rd. 

tic. Propagated freely by sowing seeds 



Fig 436. tXowEKi.\-G Brvnc - Pdi.nan-i hes Doughsii. 

IiiniNANTH£S (from liiiiiii', a marsh, and ir/if/io.s-, 
a flower ; in reference to the habitat of the plants). Ord. 
Gemniacece. A small genus (two species) of diffuse, 
glabrous, hardy annuals, natives of California. Flowers 
white, yellowish, or pink, regular; peduncles a.-cillary, 
one-flowered ; petals five, sub-perigynous, contorted ; 
sepals five, valvate. Leaves alternate, cut, exstipnlate. 
The undermentioned species is well adapted for beds, 



Iiiiiinantlies 

edgings, rockerie 

in any ordinary garden soil, in March, for summer, and 

in September, for spring, flowering. 

L. Douglasii (Dmiglas's).* jl. yellow, jiassiiig- olf to white streaked 
with i;i-ev, s\veet-sfi;nteil. Spi-iug to autumn. (. piimate, with 
,-iii odd or teriuiual three-cleft leaHet. h. Sin. 1833. A very 
showy animal, with a spreadiUL;- haliit and prostrate stems. 
See Pig. H36. (B. .\I. 3554 ; B. 11. 1673.) Two or three varieties, 
ilifl'ering slii;htly from the type in cidiuir and size of flower, are 
uu'lltioued iti sci-d catalogues. 

LIMNOCHARIS (fn.m Unm.', a marsh, and rlnrri.^, 
g-raoe, beauty ; alliiLliTig' to the habitat and appearance 
of the plants). Okd. Alismarei.^. A genus consisting- of 
three or four species of stove, g-reenhouse or Iialf-hardy 
herbaceous perennial aquatics, natives of tropical America. 
Flowers yellow, on long- stalks. Leaves fascictilate, 
swimming-, ovate or conlatc-orliioular. L. Phnuieri, the 
nnly s[)ocics in cultivation, is a handsome stove or 
gTeeukoase aquatic. It should bo grown in tubs or 
cisterns, or in the shallow part of an aquarium. Propa- 
gation may be effected by ilivisions, by runners, or l)y 
seeds. 

L. FlumLerl (Plumier's).*'- jl. yellow, six to ten in an uinljel ; 
scape and peduncles threc-siiled, tlie former pnvple, green at t()]>, 
the latter with reddish aiii^les. June tip November. I. nl>long, 
verv Idnnt at oiich end ; pi'ti<ile three-sided, sheathing at base, 
purple helew, -rceu aliove. h. l!ft. Urazil, 1322. (Ji. M. 2525.) 



•See Calopogon 



LIMODORUM TUBEROSUM. 

pulchellus. 

liIMONIA (from Lnninin, the Persian name oT the 
Citron). Ord. Rii.fare(v. This genus comprises two or 
three sx'Gcies of small trees or shrubs, often spiny, natives 
of tropical Asia. Flowers fasciculate or racemose. Berry 
globose. Leaves alternate, trifoliolate or impari-pinnate ; 
leaflets opposite, entire or crenate ; petioles winged. The 
species thrive in a compost of peat, loam, and dried cow- 
dung, with, a few small pieces of charcoal added. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings, made in spring or summer, and 
placed in sandy soil, under a glass, in very gentle bottom 
heat; or by seeds, sown on a hotbed, during spring. 

L. acidissima (very acid). /!. white, fragrant, in sul.vumbellate 
racemes, fr. yellowish, afterwards chani;;iny to reddish or pur- 
plish. /. pinnate, with winj^ed stalks. India, h. 8ft. to 10ft. A 
spiny slirul) or small tree. The -Tavanesu employ the acid, 
flesh-coloured pulp of the fruits of tins s])ecies as a substitute for 
soap. 

IiIMONIASTRUM (from leimoii, a meadow, and 
ii.^ter, a star; in allusion to the starry flowers, and the 
habitat of the i;>lants). Stn. Buhaiiia. Obd. Plumha- 
(jinece. A genus comprising only a couple of species of 
greenhouse or nearly hardy small shrubs or sub-shrubs, 
natives of the Western Mediterranean region. Calys 
tubular; corolla blue, funnel-shaped, with a five-lobed, 
spreading limb ; scapes or peduncles dichotomously 
branched. Leaves crowded on the stem or alternate on 
the branches, narrow, entire. The undermentioned plants 
are nearly hardy shrubs. For culture, ^ee Statice (with 
which the species are sometimes confused). 

L. monopetala (one-petaled). Ji. solitary, borne in scaly panicu- 
late s]:iikes ; corolla salver-shaped, with a veiy lung curved 
tube; calyx scarcely enlarging after flowering. July to Septem- 
ber. L linear-spathulate, sheatlied at liase. Stem leafy, h. 3ft. 
Sicily, 1731. All the green parts of the plant are covered with 
white disks of calcareous matter. Sv.N'. Staiirr nonioiictala (under 
which name it is figured in B. R. 1841, 54). 

L. m. denudata (naked). A well-marked variety, differing from 
the tyiK- in having paler and smaller flowers, a more drawn-up 
halut, l>roader leaves, which are somewhat wavy at the edge, and 
a much smaller quantity of calcareous matter. S\.\, Statice 
monopetala denudata (under which name it is hguretl in B. R, 
1842, 59). 

IiINARIA (from Linnn, Flax : referring to the resem- 
blance in the leaves). Toadflax. Ord. 8cropliulai-inecp. 
A- large genus (about 150 species) of usually hardy herbs, 
rarely sub-shrubs, broadly dispersed through the extra- 
tropical Old World regions of the Northern hemisphere, 
one being found in extra-tropical North and South 
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Iiinaria — continued. 
America. Flowers spicate or racemose, or solitary and 
axillary ; corolla tube furnished with a spur at the base ; 
palate more or less bearded, usually prominent at the 
throat, but sometimes depressed, and not closing the 
throat ; upper lip erect, lower one trilobate. Leaves 
opposite or whorled, the uppermost often alternate. All 
the species of this genus are of easy culture in any 
moderately good, well-drained soil ; the dwarfer i:)lants 
are admirably adapted for the rock-garden, and for 
margins of borders. Propagated freely by divisions, in 
spring or autumn ; or by seeds, sown on a light soil, 
during March or April. 

L. sequltriloba (equally three-lobed). .^. purple ; fioriferous 
pedicels nearly as long as the leaves; calyx segments linear-lan- 
ceolate. June. l. mostly opposite, small, cordate-reniform, 
three (vavely five) lobed ; lobes short, round, very shortly mucro- 
nate. Sardinia, &c., 1829. A small evergreen. (B. M. 2941.) 

L. alpina (alpine).* Jl. bluish-violet, with a rich golden centre, 
disposed in sub-capitate racemes ; spur equal in length to the 
corolla, sometimes straight, and sometimes incurved, acute. 
Summer and autumn, l. linear or linear-lanceolate, thickish, four 
in a whorl, h. 6in. Alps of Europe. An exceedingly pretty 
little herbaceous perennial, forming dense compact tufts ; it is 
one of the best for growing on rock^-ork. (F. d. S. 2128.) 




6 3 

FiO. 457. LINAE.IA BIPARTITA, showing Ilaliit, and (1) Front View 
of Flower, (2) Side A^iew, (5) Corolla laid open, (4) Calyx, 
(5) Style and Ovary, and (6) Stamen. 

L. bipartita (twice-parted).* Jl. violet-purple, disposed in loose 
racemes ; palate orange-coloured, whitish at the base ; spur 
arched, scarcely exceeding the corolla. June to September. 
I. linear or linear danceolate, flat, alternate or verticillate. /(. 1ft. 
Portugal, 1815. Annual. See Fig. 437. (S. E. F. G. 30.) 

L, canadensis (Canadian). Ji. violet, loosely racemose ; pedicels 
erect, not longer than the curved corolla spur ; calyx segments 
oblong-lanceolate, acute, shorter than the corolla tube. July. 
I. remote, linear. /'■. 6in. to 2ft. North America, 1812. Annual. 
(B. M. 3473.) 

L. crassifolia (thick-leaved).'^' Jl. pale but bright hlue-purple, 
with a yellow palate and red-purple throat, large. /. ovate, 
acutish, glabrous, thickish. h. 3in. to 6in. Soxrth-west Europe. 
(B. M. 5733, undername of L. or igani folia crassifolia.) 

L. Cymbalaria (Cymbalaria).* Mother of Thousands. Jl. pale 
blue or lilac, small, with short spurs, which are a little re- 
curved. Spring to late autumn. /. mostly alternate, cor- 
dately-reniiorm, five to seven-lobed ; lobes rounded or cuneiform, 
mucronulate. Branches prostrate, creeping, and rooting. Roots 
rhizomatous, emitting fibres. Europe (Britain). A very pretty 
and well-known perennial climber, of which there are two 
desirable varieties ; one with pure white flowers, and another 
with variegated leaves. (Sy. En. B. 955.) 

L. dalmatica (Dalmatian).* Jl. yellow, large, few, and loose, at 
the summits of the branches ; spur straight, much shorter than 
the corolla. Summer. I. oblong-lanceolate or linear-lanceolate, 
acute. Blanches erect or decumbent, densely clothed with leaves. 
/). 3ft. to 4ft. South-eastern Europe, &c., 1731. A handsome and 
vigorous-growing perennial. (B. R. 1683.) 

L. genistsefolia (Genista-leaved). Jl. pale yellow, paniculately 
racemose ; spur rather straight, equal in length to the corolla. 
Summer and autumn. ?. lanceolate, acute, three to five-nerved, 
somewhat stem-clasping. Stem branched. fi. 2ft. to 4ft. Europe, 
Asia Minor, 1704. Perennial. (B. M. 2183.) 



Ijinaria — continued. 

L. hepaticae folia (Hepatica-leaved). Jl. lilac-purple, with the 
pedicels longer than the leaves ; calyx segments linear-acute ; spur 
shorter than the tube. Summer. I. cordate-reniform, three to 

five-lobed, glabrous. Corsica. A very pretty fioriferous perennial, 
lin. to 2in. higli ; it forms a neat dense carpet for rock- 
work, &c. 

L. heteropliylla (variable-leaved), ji., corolla pale straw-colour, 
lin. long ; calyx longer than the pedicel ; racemes usually branched 
at base. July. ^ scattered, spreading, lin. to 2in. long, narrow- 
linear or acicular, obtuse, rarely narrowly elliptic-lanceolate, 
rather fleshy, one-nerved. /(. 2ft. to 3ft. Marocco, 1871. Annual. 
(B. M. 6041.) 

L. macroura (long-tailed).* Jl. yellow, with a more intense- 
coloured villous palate, large, disposed in long, straight, dense 
racemes ; spur straight, length of corolla or a little longer. 
Summer and autunm. l. linear, flat, glaucous, h. lit. to lUt. 
Orient, 1822. Plant erect, branched or simple. 



''^*^tfi^-M 







Fiy. 438. Ll.\AEIA MAEITIMA. 

Ii. maritima (maiitime). fl. pale yellow, with an orange palate ; 
spiir as long as corolla. Summer. I. linear, scattered or some- 
times whorled, glaucous, glabrous, h. bin. to 12in. .South-west 
Europe. Annual. See Fig. 438. 




Fig. 439. Linaria maroccana, showing Upper Portion of Plant 
and detached Flower, Calyx, and portion of Stem with Glan- 
dular Hairs. 

L. maroccana (Marocco). iL bright violet-purple, disposed in 
long racemes. June. I. linear, those of the primary shoots 
whorled. h. 9in. Marocco, 1872. Annual. See Fia. 439 
(B. M. 5983.) 

L. orlganifoUa (Origanum-leaved), fl. bhiish-violet, with a 
yellow tliroat, alternate, dist^rnt, forming a loose raceme. Summer 
and autumn. /. oblong or obovate, on short petioles ; lower ones 
opposite, upper ones alternate. South-west Europe, 1785. Plant 
ascending, annual. 

L. o. crassifolia (thick-leaved). A synonym of L. crassifolia. 
L. purpurea (purple).* fl. bluish-purple, mouth of corolla bearded 
with white hairs along the edges, tube striped with purple, dis- 
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laiuaria — continued. 

posed in loose elongated racemes ; spur arched, length of corolla. 
July to September. I. lineiir or linear-lanceolate ; lower ones four 
to nine in a whorl upper ones three in a whorl, h. 1ft. to 3ft. 
bouth Europe, 1648 (niituralised in Britain). Plant glabrous, 
branched, erect A good perennial for growing on old walls, 
&c. (B. M. 99 ; Sy. En. B. 960.) 




Fl(^. 440. PORTION OF INFLORESCENCR, DETACHED FbOWFR ANn 

Leap, of Linaria triornitiiophora. 



L. reticulata (reticulated).* /I deep purple, reticulately veined ■ 
palate copper-coloured or yellow, marked with deep purple Hne-^ ■ 
spur shorter than the corolla ; raceme crowded, sWt. downV 
tapering upwards. May to July. I linear, channelled ■ lower 
ones verticillate, upper ones scattered. /,. 2ft. to 4ft Pnrf-nrvn] 
1788. Annual. (B. H ii. 48.) The variety knoL Is «^^^^^^^^ 
purpurea \s a very distinct and pretty novelty, with deen ricli 
pnrpleand orange tiowers. ^ ^ 




Fill. 441. l.LNARTA VULGARIS PrloRIA. showiiii; Haliit and 
detached Single Klower. 

L sagittata (arrow-shape-leaved). Jl. yello\\', axillary, solitary, 
on capillary pedicels often exceeding the leaves; sepals lanceo- 



Iiinaria^roiifiuued. 

late, acute; corolla l;^in. long, lips very broad. June. I. scattered, 
distant, petioled, lin' to ^in. long, lanceolate-oblong or lineai-, 
with a hastate base, quite entire. Stems very slender, 6ft. to 
lOrt. long. Marocco, 1871. Perennial. (I J. M. 6060.) 

L. saxatilis (rock). _/f. yellow, palate usually niark(^d witli twd 
fulvous spots or lines, disposed in sut^capitate heads ; sparslKtrt, 
acute. August. /. thickish ; lower ones four in a whorl, almost 
lanceolate ; upper ones alternate, linear-lanceolate. Spain, 1819. 
Plant clothed with clammy down, procumlient. A pretty trailing 
perennial. 

L. spartea (Spartiunidike).* jl. deep yellow, on long i)edicels ; 
spur straight ; raceme few-flowered, glulinms, or ch'thed with 
short clammy down. Summer aiul autumn. I. liuear-Ianceolate, 
erect ; lower ones 'jfteu three in a wlinrl, upper ones alternate. 
Spain, A'c, 1772. A pretty, uprii;Iit, branched ainuial. 

L. triornithophora (tiiree-birds-bearing).* .//. purple, with a 
yellow palate, lin. li.mj;-, usually three or four in a ^\h()rl ; tube 
inflated and striated. June tn September. /. lanceiilate, acute, 
(|uite glabrous. Branches erect, dernnibent at to)). Portugal 
and Spain, 1710. A desiral'Ie and prettv |)erennial. See Fig. 440. 
(F. d. 8. 2297.) 

L. tristis (sad). Jl. yellow, with a dark ].urple '>y brown mouth, 
approximate, sometimes nearly op|io,site ; siinr thick, striated, 
arched at the base, about equal in length to the corolla. July and 
August. I. linear or linear-oblong ; lower ones three or four in a 
wborl, upper ones opposite or alternate. Portugal and Spain. 
1722. A very pretty decumbent annual. (B. M. 5827.) 

L. vulgaris (common). Common Toadflax. //. pale yellow or 
citron, disposed in dense spicate racemes ; palate copper-coloured ; 
spur curved, about equal in length ti.i the corolla. Spring to 
autumn. I. linear or linear-lanceolate. /'. 2ft. to 3ft. Europe 
(Britain), North Asia. A handsome and erect native perennial. 
(Sy. En. B. 962.) The variety Pclon'a, instead of having one spur, 
has five ; the corolla has lieuouie reguha- through excess of 
irregularity — a condition more fre([Uently met Avith in L. 
mdgare than in any other species ; it is constant under cul- 
tivation, but is rare in the wild state. See Fig. 441. 

ZiINCONIA (said to be a South African name). Ord. 
Bnrniace(e. A genus comprising- three species of orna- 
mental, Epacris-like, greenhouse evergreen sub-shrubs, 
natives of the Cape of (!xood Hope. Flower.s white, soli- 
tary, in the axils of the upper leaves : calyx adnate to 
the ovary ; petals lanceolate, not clawed, coriaceous, con- 
volute. Leaves spirally arranged. Branches numerous, 
erect. For culture, i^ee Diosiua. 

L. alopecuroides (fox-tail-like), jl. white or flesh-coloured, a 

little longer than the leaves. May. I. sju-eadinii ;i little, linear, 

acute, almost sessile. It. 2ft. 1816. 
L, cuspidata (cuspidate-leaved). jI. white ; bracts e(|ual in 

length to the calyx, with fringed pilose edges. May and June. 

I. spreading a little, oblong, obtuse, ustulate at the apex, keeled. 

h. 2ft. 1825. 
li. thymifolia (Thyme-leaved). .//. white. May and June. 

/. ovate-oblong, obtuse, keeled, tipped with liltick. " //. 2ft. 1825. 

IiIND£LOFIA (named in honour of Friedrich von 
Lindelof, of Darmstadt, a patron of botany). Stn. An- 
cliusopsi.-^. Okd. Bornfjiiieip. A monotypic genus, the 




Fig. 442. LlNDFUtKiA sPECiAi;ii.is, showing Habit and 
detached l-'lowers. 

species being an erect, scabrous-pubescent or slightly 
villous, hardy perennial herb, Tt thrives in any good 
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Lindelofia — contin ued. 
garden Boil. Propag^ation may be effected either by 
seeds or by division of the roots. The former method is 
the most prodactire, but the plants tlnis raised will 
not flower until the second season after sowing. 

L. spectabilis (showy), fl. purple, red ; c;dyx segments twice 
as short as the corolla tube ; racemes eliracteate. Way to 
August. I. oblong, acuminate ; u]iper ones cnrdate-amplexicaul at 
base. //. 1ft. to l^ft. India, 1839. See Fig. H2. (J5. R. 1840, 
50, under name of Cyiiof/los.nn)i long ijlo ram.) 

IiINDENIA (named after J. Linden, a Belgian hor- 
ticulturist). OitD. Buhiacem. A genus comprising three 
fjpecies of glabrous or pubescent shrubs, of which two 
are natives of Mexico and Central America, and the third 
inhabits the islands of New Caledonia and Fiji. Flowers 
white, showy, in short terminal cymes, pedicellate. 
Leaves opposite, shortly petiolate, linear-lanceolate ; 
stipules intrapetiolar. L rivalis, the only species yet in 
cultivation, is a handsome stove evergreen shrub, remark- 
able in having a corolla tube 5in. long. It thrives in 
a loam and peat soil. Propagated by ripened cuttings, 
inserted in sand, under a bell glass, in heat 

L. rivalis (brook-loving).* Jl. white, ^\'ith a red tube ; corolla of 
five oblnng loTies lin. long ; coryudis small, few - flowered. 
August. I. lanceolate, 2in. to Sin, louij, clustered towanls the 
ends of the shouts, h. 3ft. Mexico, '"Ac, 1856. (11. M. 5258; 
G.C. n. s., xvi. 180.) 

LINDEN-TREE. Ser Tilia. 

LINDERA (named after John Linder, a Swedish 
botanist of the early part of the eighteenth century). 
Including Benzoin. Ord. Laartnex. A rather large 
genus (about fifty species) of trees and shrubs, natives 
of tropical and Eastern Asia (extending to Japan), and 
North America. Flowers dioecious, umbellate or capitate ; 
perianth segments six, petaloid and often small; tube 
very short; involucre sessile or pedicellate. Berry 
globose or ovoid. Leaves alternate or almost opposite, 
penniveined or three to five-nerved, coriaceous and peren- 
nial, or slender and annual. For culture of the under- 
mentioned hardy species^probably the only ones grown 
in gardens — ^pe Laurus. 

li. Benzoin (Be)izoin). Benjaniin Eush ; Spire Bush. jl. hnney- 
yellow, in almost sessile, lateral, umbel-like clusters, apiieariiig 
before the leaves, the clusters comjiosed of smaller clusters or 
umbels, each of four to six flowers. IM;irch and April. I. oltlonji- 
obovate, pale beneath, h. 6ft. to 15ft. North America, 1683. 
Sv.\. Lauraa iJcnzo'ni. 

L. melisssefolia (Melissa-leaved). Jove's yruit. fl. similar to 
those uf L. Bi'ii-oin ; und.iels few. A]iril. I. oblunj;-, obtuse, or 
cordate at base, downy beneath. Younj; branches and buds 
pubescent, h. 6ft. North America, 1810. Syns. Lmirus JJios- 
pyrus (B. M. 1470), Lavrus melisscefolia. 

LINDHEIMEKA (named in honour of Ferdinand 
Lindheimer, the discoverer of the plant). Ord. Com- 
positce. A monotypic genus, the species being an erect, 
scabrous-hirsute, branched, greenhouse or half-hardy an- 
nual herb, requiring similar cultirre to Zinnia (which 
see). 
L. texana (Texan)-* Jl.-lieadu yellow, disposed in an irregular 

b-afy eoryiiib ; achenes scabrous-tuberculate or sliglitly hispid; 

iiivoliwral scales in two rows ; receptacle flat. August and 

S.'i.tendicr. /. alternate, obloni;, thickly b.otheil. //. 1ft. to 2ft. 

'JVxas. 

LINDLEYA (named after John Lindley, 1700-lSi.;r,, 

a celebrated Engli.sh botanist). Oiiw. Rosacece. A mono- 
typic genus. The species is a half-hardy, evergreen, much- 
branched, glabrous tree, witli the habit of Pyras Mains. 
It has follicular or capsular fruits and winged seeds, and 
has its five ovaries consolidated. It thrives in a well- 
drained loam, and would probably do best in a chalky 
soil. Propagated by ripened cuttings, placed under a 
glass, in bottom heat ; or by grafting on the Hawthorn. 
L. mespiloides (Mespilusdilce),*^ J!., white, sweet-scented, lier- 
ni;iphro(]ite, bracteate, axillary or at the tips of the branchlets, 
solitary ; calyx persistent; petals orbiculate, large ; peduncles 
hihiacieolate. Jidy. I. coriaceous, scattered, siiuy)le, crenu- 
lated, petiolate. //. 20ft. to 30ft. Mexico, 1845. (B. H. 1844, 27.) 

IiINDLEYA (of Nees). A synonym of Laplacea 
(which wp). 



LINDS.3:A. a synonym of Lindsaya (which see). 

LINDSAYA f named after Archibald Lindsay, an 
English botanist of the last century). Stn. Lindsma. In- 
cluding Diellia, I.^oloma (of J. Smith), Scliizoloma, Syna- 
lililehinm. Obd. Filices. A genus comprising about fifty 
species of very handsome stove or greenhouse ferns, 
mainly confined within the tropics. Sori marginal or 
sub-marginal, placed at the apex of and uniting two or 
more veins ; involucre double, opening outwardly, the 
inner valve membranaceous, the outer formed of the 
more or less changed margin of the frond. The species 
are, for the most part, extremely difficult to cultivate 
for any length of time ; and the best plan is to 
grow them in well-drained pots of fibrous loam and 
sand, under the same conditions, as regards atmospheric 
moisture, &g., as those which are found most suitable 
for Filmy Ferns. Except where otherwise indicated, the 
species described below require stove treatment. See 
nlfio Ferns. 

L. adiantoides (Adiantunidike).**' sfi. nearly tufted, black, 

polislied, wiry, lin. to Sin. lony. fronds 4in. to 6in. long, about 
lin. Iiroad, simply pinnate ; pinn.-e Mn. long, about |in. deep, the 
upper imlnicated, lower edge straight or slightly curved, upper 
rounded and limadly lobed al>out one-third the way down, .sori 
niari;inal in the lobes. Malay Archipelago, &c., 18^0. (II. S. F. i. 
61c.) 
L. concinna (neat), rliiz. .short-creeping, .'iti. 2in. to4in. long, 
wiry, erect, fronds 6in. to 12in. long, |in. broad, simply pinnate ; 
pinuje four lines long, two lines deep, very blunt on the outer 
edge, the upper edge very slightly crenate, upper ones close 
together l)ut scarcely imlnicated. sori in a continuous or slightly 
interrupted line along the upper edge. Philippine Islands and 
Borneo, 1842. This species is closely allied to L. cidtrata. 
(H. S. F. i. 6lB.) 

L. cultrata (knife-shaped).* .sfi. wiry, flexuose, 3in. to 6in. long. 
ffoitd.s 6iu. to 12in, long, about lin. broad, simply pinnate; 
largest pinuje r^-in. to |in. deep, not imbricated, the lower margin 
straight or slightly curved, usually upwards, the upper edge 
slightly lobed, so that the continuity of the line of fructification 
is broken, sometimes nearly entire. North of India. An elegant 
little species, yielding a fragrance similar to the Sweet-scented 
A'crnal-grass {Anllioxanthuin odoraturii). (H. S. F. i. 62c, under 
name of L. Lohhiana). 

L. divergens (wide-spreading), rhiz. creeping, wiry, fibrillose. 
6^'. wiry, erect, 4in. to 6in. long, l-iin. to 2in. broad, simply pin- 
nate ; pinnje |in. to lin. long, two to three lines broad, ol>liquely 
truncate at the base below, auricled at the base above, margin 
entire, point bluntish. sori in acontinuous line along both edges. 
INIalayan i'eninsula. Syn. Isoloma divergens. 

L. dubia (lioubtful). rhiz. short-creeping, sti. close together, 
wiry, 3in. to 6in. long, fronds 4in. to 8in. long, l^in. to 2in. 
broad, simply pinnate ; pinnse lin. long, not more than iiin. 
broad ; upper edge crenated towards the gi-adually-narrowing 
point, even the upper ones with usually ^iu. to ^in. between 
them, often not truly dimidiate, but with the costa becoming 
central towards the point. Line of the sori not interrupted till it 
reaches the crenations of the outer thinl of the upper margin. 
Venezuela, Guiana, &c. (H. S. F. i. 64r.) 

L. Clegans (elegant). A synonym of L. dricta. 

L, ensifolia (swortbfronded). rhiz. creeping, stout, paleaceous. 
.s7/. 6in. to 9in. long, wiry, flexuose. fronds bin. to 12in. long, 3iu. 
to 4in. broad, with a linear-lanceolate, simple or pinnatifid point, 
simply pinnate below ; pinme usually in numerous pairs, all 
stalked, l^in. to 6in. long, :|in. to lin. broad, linear-acuminate to 
lanceolate, sterile ones a little toothed, sori in a continuous mar- 
ginal line. Honji' Kong, Himalayas, &c. S\'i\. Srhizoloma 
ensifolia. (H. G. F. 62.) 

L. falcata (sickle-shaped), sti. 3in. to 4in. long, strong, erect, 
densely ]ialeaceous. fmnds 1ft. to b!ft. long, 2in. to 4in. broad, 
lanceolate, simply pinnate ; pinnae lin. to 2in. long, :iin. to |in. 
broad, linear-lanceolate, falcate, acuminate, slightly undulatedat 
the margin, tlie u]iper half rather broader and auricled at the 
base, the lower ones very short and blunt, sori marginal, trans- 
versely oblong. SiLudwich Islands. Svn. Diellia falcata. 

L. flabellulata (fau-shayted). rhiz. short-creeping, sti. wiry, 
erect, brownish-black, polished, fronds 6in. to 12in. lon.i:;, simple 
or with one or several pairs of lateral branches ; pinnules J|in. to 
-Un. long, about 'jin. deep, the lower line nearly strai.i^ht or 
dec\irved, the upper rounded, entire tu- lobed, point ln\iadly 
rounded; venation flabellate. .s"ri in a coutinous line, except 
wlicu interrupted by the bibos. India, (liiua, to North .\ustralia. 
(II. S. F. i. 63.) L. tcncni ditfers from this species ludy in its 
thinner textine. 

L. guianensiS(<iuiana).* rhiz. short-creeping, sti. bin. to 12iu. 
long, rigid, erect, fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, with an entire point 
and one to six pairs of lateral erecto-patent branches, 6in. to 9in. 
long, which are sometimes again branched; pinnules iin. long. 
:',in. broad, not lobed, and the outer edge bluntly rounded, closely 
packed and sometimes imbricated, sori in a continuous line. 
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liindsaya— cn')!./,//i.M(?(?, 

'I'ropical Auierica, 1845. A l)L-aiitifiil species, closely allied to 
L. traiH-zilornuK. (U. S. F. i. 62a. ) 

L. heterophylla (variable-leaved), rhiz. short-creepiiiff. f;t!. 4in. 
to 8in. loiio-. Hrni, naked, erect, jroiids 6in. to 12in. long, Sin. to 
6111. broad, lanceolate or oblong-deltoid, varying from simply 
pinnate, with large, linear-lanceolate, entire pinnae, to bipinnate, 
with erecto-patent branches, 3in. to 4in. long, with oblong-lanceo- 
late blunt pinnules, ^in. to lin. long, :lin. broad, wri in con- 
tinaous marginal lines. Neilgherries to Malava. HvN. Schizoloma 
heterophyllu)!'. 

L. horizontalis (horizontal). A synonym of L. trapezi/onnis. 

L. lanuginosa (woolly), rhiz. stout, creeping, clothed with 
tibrillose scales, sti. stout, erect, 4in. to 6in. long. /ro}id.s 1ft. to 
2ft. long, 5in. to 4in. broad, simply pinnate ; pinnse l^in. to 2in. 
long, :lin. to Un. broad, linear, entire or very slightly toothed 
towards the point, which is acute in the fertile, bluntly rounded 
in the Itarren frond, fiori in a continuous line along both edges. 
Malayan Peninsula, &c. Syn. Imloma lanuginosum: 

L. linearis (linear), rliiz. wiry, creeping, sti. wiry, flexuose, 
black, shining, 4in. to Bin. long, fronds 6in. to 12in. long, ^in. 
brdail, simply pinnate; pinnas ^in, long, two lines deep, upper 
edge very slightly toothed, the lower ones often with a consider- 
able space between them, .^oi-i in a continuous line along the 
upper edge. Australia, New Zealand, Ac, 1820. Greenhouse. 

Ii. lobata (lobed). rhiz. short-creeping, .sti. 6in. to 9in. long, 
firm, erect, fronds simple or with a long unbranched apex, and 
one to six pairs of erecto-patent branches, Sin. to 6in. long; 
pinnules about i^in. long, :[in. broad, lower ones decurved princi- 
pally at base, the outer margin rounded, upper three or four 
times lobed. sori marginal in the lobes. Neilgherries, Ceylon, 
Polynesian Islands, Arc. SvNS. L. oUnsa, L. recurvata (H. S. F. 
i. 70.O, S'nntphhhiuni lohatum. 

L. Lobbiana (Li:il)b'a). A synonym of L. ciiUrafa. 

L. media (intermediate), sti. 6in. to 12in. long, wiry, flexuose. 
frnnd.^- 6in. to 12in. long, deltoid in general outline, })i- or tripin- 
nate ; pinn;^ 3in. to 4in. long, two to three lines deep, the lower 
line nearly straight, the upper one rounded, sori in a continuous 
marginal line. Tropical Australia, &c. Greenhouse. 8yn. 
SynapJilebimn weditnn. 

L. microphylla (small-fronded). rhiz. creeping, fibrillose. sti. 
flexuose, wiry, 3in. to 6in. long, fronds bin. to 18in. long, 2in. to 
4in. broad, bi- or tripinnatifld ; primary pinnae distant, flexuose, 
lin. to 4in. long ; pinnules entire, or cut down to the rachis into 
several obversely triangular lobes, which, when fertile, are oftt'u 
not more than one line broad, sori in a continuous marginal line. 
New Zealand and temperate Australia. Greenhouse. Syn. 
Isoloma microphyllinn. 

If. oblongifolia (oblong-fronded). A synonym of L. pectinata. 

L. obtusa (obtuse). A synonym of L. lohata. 

L. parvula (small), sti. 6in. to Sin. long, naked, stramineous. 
fronds about the same length, bipinnate when fully developed, 
with a few distant spreading pinnae, 21n. to Sin. long, iin. broad ; 
pinnules close, sub-rhomboidal, less than Jin. broad, upper edge 
slightly curved, sori continuous. Trinidad. 

L. pectinata (comb-like). rhiz. stout, wide-creeping, scan- 
dent, sti. erect, very short, fronds 1ft. to 1^-ft. long, lin. to 2in. 
broad, simply pinnate ; pinnre ^in. to |in. long, i:in. deep, the 
lower line nearly straight, the upper margin round, slightly 
crenate, point not very blunt, close together, but not imbricated. 
sori in an interrupted line along the upper edge. Malayan 
Peninsula. Ryns. L. oblongifolia, Siinaphhhium pectinatum. 
(H. S. F. i. 6lD.) 

L. recurvata (if^cnived) A 'i\non\m of L. lohata. 




Lindsaya^co-iii i7U/e J. 

to 4in. across, sometimes lobeil. svri continuous along upper aiul 
outer edi^o. Guiana. A very rare siitrifs, rest-mbliug Ad'ontirnt 
rfiiiforiiK' and Trlrhooiam's' r< lu'l'onitc. Syn. Jso/in,ia roiifonar. 
See'Kig. 443. 

L. rigida (rigid). rJtiz. wide-creeping, sti. 4in. to 6in. long, ligid, 
erect, prickly towards the base, fronds with a long unlirancl^ed 
central pnint, and one to four pairs of flexuose lateral branches, 
4in. to 8in. long; pinnules three to four lines broad, two lines 
deep, lower edge often falcate, upper three or four-lobed, sori in 
a marginal line on the lobes. Malayan Peninsula. This species 
resembles L. stricta. (H. S. F. i. 65a.) 

L. sagittata (arrow-pointed). .\ii. wiry, flexuose, 4in. to 6in. long, 
black, polished, fronds sagittate-acuminate, with a deep basal 
sinus, 2in. to 4in. across, sometimes lobed. sori continuous. 
Guadeloupe and French Guiana. 

It. Stricta (upright).* rhiz. short-creeping, fibrillose. sti. rigid, 
erect, 1ft. to 2ft. long, fronds simply pinnate, 1ft. to 2ft. long, 
^in. broad, or with oiie or two pairs of erect, rigid, lateral 
branches ; pinnules Jin. broad, less deep, the lower line often con- 
siderably decurved, the upper rounded, nearly entire, closely 
placed, sori in a continuous line round the upper edge. Tropical 
Anierira, 1359. A variable and pretty form. Syn'. L. clegans. 

L.tenera (tender). A form of !j. flabeUnlata. 

Ij. trapeziformis (diamond-shaped).* rhiz. short, creeping, sti. 
.strong, erect, 6in. to 12in. long, fronds 6in. to 15in. long, with a 
long entire point and one to four pairs of rather rigidly erecto- 
patent branches, which are often 6in. to 12in. long ; pinnje ;]in. 
to l;^in. long, iin. to ^^in. deep, the lower line nearly straight, 
or curved upwards or downwards, the upper rounded, entire, 
closely packed, but scarcely imbricated, sori in a continuous 
line round the upper margin. Tropical Asia and America, 
&c., 1819. A beautiful species. Syn. L. horizontalis. (H. S. F. i. 
62ri.) 

If. trichomanoides (Trichomanes-like). rhiz. creeping, fibrillose. 
-v^i. 4in. to bin. long, slender, wiry, fronds 4in. to 9in. long, 2in. 
to Sin. broad, ovate-oblong, bipinnatifid ; pinufe 2in. to Sin. long, 
lanceolate, erecto-patent, cut down quite to the rachis below into 
cuneate pinnules, which are again broadly lobed on the upper 
edge. New Zealand, Ac. A pretty gTeenhouse or Wardian case 
plant. 

IiINE.3!. Including Enjfhro:<:ylecp. A small order of 
herbs, shrubs, or rarely trees, glabrous or rarely hirsute 
or tomontose. Flow^ers regular, hermaphrodite, iisually 
terminal, in racemes, panicles, corymbs, heads, fascicles, 
or spikes; petals often blue, yellow, or white, rarely pink, 
fugacious, or, in a few genera, persistent. Leaves alter- 
nate, or very rarely opposite, simple, entire. Linum 
u.^itatissimum yields the flax and linseed of commerce. 
There are fourteen genera, and 135 species. Illustrative 
genera are : Enjfhroxylon, I^ronanthes, Linum. 

TmTN'EA.'R. Narrow ; when the two sides are nearly 



Fig. 444. Linear-acute Leaf. 
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Fig. 44S. Lindsay'a reniformis. 

L. reniformis (kidney-shaped).* 6?/. wiry, flexuo.se, 4in. to 6in. 

long, fronds sagittate-acuminate, with a deep basal smus, 2m. 

Vol. II. 



parallel. A Linear-acute leaf is shown in Fij^ 

I.IXG-. See Calluna. 

LINGULATE. Tongue-shaped. 

IiINM'.3]A (so named by Gronovius, after the great 
Linnseus, at his own request). Ord. Caprifoliacece. A 
monotypic genus. The species is a very pretty, hardy, 
trailing, sub-shrubby, creeping evergreen, and forms 
broad leafy patches. It is a desirable plant for rock 
gardens, preferably in a rather shaded situation ; and 
thrives best in a moist peaty soil. Linntea will also 
grow luxuriantly in large pots, filled with peat soil. 
Propagated readily by divisions. 

L. borealis (Northern).* ft. flesh-coloured, twin, pendulous, 

fragrant ; peduncles axillary ; corolla campanulate, tube cylin- 
drical ; calyx double. May and June. /. roundish or ovate, 
firm, slightly hairy. The cold regions of the Northern hemi- 
sphere (Britain). (Sy. En. B, 644.) 

LUfOSYRIS. See Chrysocoma Linosyris. 

IiINUM (from Linon, the old Greek name used by 
Theophrastus). Flax. Ord. Linece. A genus compris- 
ing about eighty species of glabrous or rarely pubescent, 
annual, biennial, or perennial herbs or shrubs, natives of 
all the temperate regions of the globe, but rare in the 
tropics. Flowers yellow, blue, or rarely rosy, blood- 
ooloured or white, very fugitive, in terminal or axillary 

2o 
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Iiinum — confinii.p.rl. 
racemes, sometimes loosely racemosie-subcyma3form, some- 
times in contracted fascicles or spicate heads. Leaves 
alternate or rarely opposite, narrow, entire, one to many- 
nerved. Limims, whether of annual or perennial duration, 
are exceeding-ly ornamental and very free-flowering plants. 
The hardy perennial species are well suited for rockwork 
embellishment, and some of them succeed in the 
mixed border, where the soil is well drained. In all 
northerly parts of the country, a sheltered, warm posi- 
tion should be afforded, to insure their safety. Propag-ation 
may be effected by seeds, by cuttings, or sometimes by 
divisions in spring. Seeds are generally produced freely, 
and may be sown in pots, about March, and the young 
plants afterwards transferred to the open air ; or they 
may be sown outside, in April. Cuttings should be taken 
in summer, when the wood is sufficiently firm without 
being too much hardened, and inserted in a shady 
position, under a hand glass. L. grandijiorwm, one of 
the best showy annuals in cultivation, may be raised 
in any quantity from seeds sown, in March, where the 
plants are intended to flower. A well-drained sandy 
loam, with a little leaf mould or peat intermixed, may 
be recommended for Linums grown outside ; but they 
are not usually fastidious regarding soil. All the under- 
mentioned are hardy herbaceous perennials, except where 
otherwise stated. 

L. alpinum (alpine).* Jl. blue, large, few, rather corymbose ; inner 
sepals blunt, outer ones acutish. July and August. L linear, awl- 
-shaped, spreading, full of jjelhicid dots. h. bin. Europe, 1759. 
(S. B. F. a. 17.) 

L. angustifolium Cnan-ow-leaved). Pale Flax. Jl., petals pale 
purple, with a slight notch ; sepals acutish. July. I. linear- 
lanceolate, acute. /(. 1ft. Kurope (Britain). Plant glal)rouH, 
many-stemmed, rather erect. (.Sy. En. B. 291.) 




Fig. 445. Linum grandiflorum. showing Haldt and detached 
Portion of Inflorescence. 

L. arboreum (tree-like).*" _fl. yellow, handsome, large, few, some- 
what capitate ; sepals acuminated. May and June. l. cuneiform, 
obtuse, alternate, recurved. h. 1ft. Crete, ic, 1788. A 
handsome dwarf spreading shruh, rather tender, but it will 
thrive in a warm sunny spot in the open border ; it should be 
sheltered by a few branches during severe winters. (B. M. 234.) 

Ii. austriacum (Austrian). Jl.. pale bluish-purple ; petals refuse ; 
fructiferous pedicels deflexed. June and July. I. linear or rather 
lanceolate, acute, erectish, full of pellucid dots. Branches 
racemose, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Austria, 1775. Plant glabrous, erect. 
(B. M. 1806.) 

L. campanula turn (bcll-shape-flowered). /. yellow, corym- 
bose. June to August. I. alternate; lower ones rounded at the 
apex ; middle ones furnished with a small point ; upper ones 
obversely lanceolate, acuminate. /;. 1ft. South Kurope, 1795. 
Plant snabrouH at the base, glaucous. (L. B. C. 1254.) 

L. Chamissonis (Chamisso's). A synonym of L. Miu-raei. 

L. flavum (yellow).* Jl. transparent golden-yellow, densely and 
numerously produced m branched heads ; sepals acuminated, 
seiTulated. June to August. I. alternate, navrow-laTiceoIate, 
acute, sessile, with smooth margins, h. 1ft. to lUt. Europe, 



Itiuuin — continued. 

1795. A very handsome plant, woody at the base ; it is not quite 
hardy in the Northern parts of England, Vnit will withstand 
severe weather if slightly protected. (B. M. 312.) 

L. grandiflorum (large-flowered).* fl. rose-coloured, large, 
loosely panicled ; sepals lanceolate, acute, ciliately serrated. June 
and July. I. linear-lanceolate, acute, erectish. h. bin. to 12in. 
North Africa, 1820. Hardy annual. Plant glabrous, erectish, 
branched at the base. See Fig. 445. (B. M."4956.) The form 
known as ruhrum has brighter-coloured flowers than the type. 

L. Macraei (MacRae's).* fl. orange ; sepals ovate, acuminated. 
Summer. I. opposite or alternate, lanceolate, acuminated, stiff. 
Stems shrubby at the base. h. 1ft. Chili, 1864. Greenhouse or 
half-hardy. Syn. L. Chawissonis. (B. M. 5474.) 

L. monogynum (one-styled). Jl. yellow, numerous ; sepals ovate- 
lanceolate acute. June and July. I. alternate, lanceolate. 
Stem shrubl.y. //. 1ft. New Zealand, 1822. (B. M. 3574.) 

Ii. narbonense (Narbonne).* /. of a lieautiful blue, but some- 
times white, large, disposed in sub-corymbose panicles. May to 
July. I. alternate, distant, lanceolate-linear, very acute, and 
rather stiff, h. 2ft. Europe, 1759. Plant glabrous, erect, rather 
glaucous. (L. B. C. 190.) 

L. nervosum (nerved). Jl. blue, large, in loose panicles ; petals 
emarginated or pointed, crenated at the apex. June and July. 
I. lanceolate, pointed, glabrous. Stem hairy at the base. h. 1ft. 
to l^ft. Eastern Europe, 1822. 

L. perenne (perennial). Jl. pale blue ; petals emarginate ; outer 
sepals hardly mucronate, inner ones blunt. June and July. 
I. linear, acute, erect, h. 1ft. to l^ft. Europe (Britain). Plant 
glabrous, ascending. (Sy. En. B. 290.) 

L. salsoloides (Salsola-like). fl. white, with a purple centre or eye ; 
sepals ovate, acuminated, fringed with glandular hairs in the 
middle. June and July. /. linear-setaceous, snioothish. Stems 
shrubby at the ))ase, branched, and a little twisted ; branches 
ascending. /;. 1ft. South-west Europe, 1810. Hardy evergTeen. 

L. sibiricum (Siberian). Jl.. of a beautiful blue, large ; sepals 
oval, outer ones acutish, inner ones very blunt, h. 3ft. to 4ft. 
Siberia, 1775. Plant glabrous, erect. (B". B.. 1163.) 

Ii. tauricum (Taurian).* jl. yellow, in dichotomous panicles ; 
sepals acuminated, serrulated. June to August. I. alternate, 
filaucous ; lower ones rather spathulate, upper ones lanceolate. 
h. l.Ut. Caucasus, 1818. Hardy evergreen slirub. 

L. trigynum. See Reinwardtia trigyna. 




Fig. 446. Flowering Stem of Linum usit.vtissimvm. 

Jl. usltatissimum (most-used). Common Flax. fl. blue, in 
corynilHise panicles; petals rather crenated ; sepals ovate, acute. 
June and July. I. lanceolate or linear, acute, h. Ikit. Europe. 
Plant erect, glabrous. Hardyannual. See Fig. 446. (Sy. En. B.292.) 

L. viscosum (clammy). .//. pale purple, rarely blue, in an erect 
corymb. June to August. I. lanceolate, alternate and somewhat 
opposite, and, as well as the stems, hairy, fi. 1ft. to 2ft. 
Europe. 1807. 
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LION'S EAU. 
LION'S FOOT. 
LION'S TAIL. 
LIFARIA (from 
the shining surface 
enus comprising 



A 



See Leonotis. 
iS'i>( Leontopodium. 
See Leonotis Leonurus. 

Upariis, oily, shining; in allusion to 

of the leaves). Oeu. Leijiiiiiinufw. 

about four species of greenhouse 

shrubs, confined to the Cape of Good Hope. Flowers 

j'cUow, in terminal heads ; bracts large, imbricate, invo- 

luorate ; standard oval-oblong ; wings oblong ; keel narrow, 

acute. Leaves simple, entire, coriaceous. L. pari<a and 

L. ^ph(erica are the two species introduced. They 

thrive in a compost of fibry loam and turfy peat, with 

a small (piantity of sand added. Propagated by cuttings 

of young shoots, inserted in sand, under a bell glass. 

"Water must at all times be given with great care. 

L. parva (small). /(. yellow, .small, capitate ; bracts orbicular, 

anuniiiatc, with licardeil eil.jies ; segments of calyx lanceolate- 

I'lliptir, lieardetl. March antl April. " I. ovate-elliptic, acuminate, 

three to tive-nerveil, spreading or retlexert. IS'lO. 

L. p. angustifolla (narrow-leaved).* This is a variety having 

narrower leaves than the type. 1840. (B. M. 4034.) 
L. sptaeerlca (spherical). /. orange, in dense nodding heads, 
fully 3in. or 4in. in diameter. Jjily and Angust. (. lanceolate- 
olilimg, pungent, three to .seven-nerved, smooth. l>. 4ft. 1794 
(B. m; 1241.) 

LIFARIS (from liparox, smooth, oily; referring to the 
leaves). Syns. Alipsa, Sturmia. Including Empiifn 
and Plafystijlis. Obd. Onhidew. A genus comprising 
about 100 species of stove or hardy, small-flowered, 
terrestrial and epiphytal orchids, broadly dispersed 
through the temperate and warm regions of the globe. 
Flowers usually dull white, green, or yellow, small, 
racemose ; column rather long, semicircular or two-winged 
in the upper part, but not branched. Leaves few, some- 
times solitary at the base, or below the middle of the 
stem, on sheathing petioles, often at length contracted 
at the joint, membranaceous or slightly fleshy, equally 
many-nerved or sparingly ribbed. Very few species are 
worth growing for ornament. The hardy sorts thrive in 
a moist, shady situation, and do best when planted very 
shallow, and covered with moss. The stove kinds require 
a compost of fibry peat, sphagnum, charcoal, and very 
small pieces of crocks, and are most suitably grown in 
shallow, open baskets. Except where otherwise indicated, 
the undermentioned species require stove treatment. 
L. atropurpurea (dark purple), fl. dark purple ; lip oblong, 
obtuse, recurved, crenulate ; lateral sepals oblong-hmceolate, 
oblique ; petals very long, tiliform ; raceme erect, few-flowered ; 
scape terete. June. I. two or three, nearly round, acuminate, 
petiolate. folded, obliquely cucullate at base. Ceylon, 1865. A 
very pretty species. (B. M. 5529.) 
li. decursiva (tlecurrent). if. green, darker on each side of the 
whitish ndd-line of the lip ; peduncle nilrro^vly winged. /. 
cuneate-olilong, -with decvnient b:ises. Pseudo-bulhs thick. 
India, 1884. 
L. elata (tall). _/?., lip purple, obovate, refuse, bic^llose at base; 
sepals herbaceous, lateral ones recurved ; racemes erect, many- 
tlowered; scape angular. I. many, oblong, acute, folded, shorter 
than the racemes. East Indies and Brazil. (B. R. 1175.) 
L. foliosa (leafy). Jl. yellowish-green ; lip oblong, obtuse, re- 
curved : sepals and petals reflexed, equal. September. L sever.-d, 
oblong-lanceolate, acute. Mauritius, 1823. (i;. M. 2709 ; B. R. 
882; L. B. C. 1097.) 
L. formosana (Fonnosan). //. light purple, with green borders ; 
lip sagittate, acute. March. I. oblong, acute, ptiited. I*'ormosa, 
1880. " 
L. lilifolia (Lily-leaved).* /I. lirowidsb-puvple, with a leaflike lip. 
.July. /. c.v;ite. North America. Hardy. (B. M. 2004, under 
name of Malaxis lilifoUa.) 
L. liCeseli (Lfesel's). fl, pale yellow ; lip obovate, entire, recurved ; 
spikes few-flowered. July. I. two, narrow-elliptical; stalk 
three-cornered. North America and Europe (Fens of East Eng- 
land). Hardy. (Sy. En. B. 1488.) 
L. pendula (pendulous), tl. whitish-green, small, disposed in 
slender, pendulous racemes, 1ft. long, giving the plant an elegant 
appearance. India. 

LIFABIS. A genus of moths, belonging to a family 
of which the larva3 are at times very destructive to cul- 
tivated trees (.see Hawthorn Caterpillars). The 
larviB of all the species are hairy, and often bear peculiar 



Liparis — confiinieil. 
tufts of hair on certain parts of the body, ;iud they arc 
usually bright-coloru'ed. 




Fifi. 447. O.VTERPILL.IR OK Lll'ARIS .VlKlFLrA (GOLD-TVIL .MoTII). 

L. inxfiflaa (Gold-tail Moth) is satiny-white, with one 
or more rounded black spots on the upper wings, 




Fiq. 448. Lir.vKis cnR\soRRii.E.\ (Bro\\n-tail IdoTi-r). 

and a tuft of golden-yellow down at the ti}! of the 
body. The larva (sec Fig. l-fT) bears three rows of 




Fig. 449. CATEIiPILL.IK OF LU'.UilS ciirvsokrhj:!. 



tubercles along tke body ; tLosu nea.rtj:^t tbo back aru 
black, those in the middle bear each a tuft of whitish 
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Liparis — continued. 
hairs, those below are coral-red ; the fifth and sixth seg- 
ments are humped above. It feeds chiefly on Haw- 
thorn, and is very common in England. 

L. clirysorrhiea (Brown-tail Moth) is pure white (see 
Fig. 448), with a large tuft of brown hairs at the tip of 
the abdomen, used for covering over the eggs when laid. 
The larva is black, with warty tubercles, emitting tufts of 
snow-white hairs, on the second and on the fifth to 
twelfth segments, and on the tenth and eleventh segments 
are scarlet cup-shaped spots in the middle of the back 
(see Pig. 449). It feeds on fruit-trees. Hawthorn, 
Oak, &c. 

L. dispar (C4ipsy Moth). In this species, the males (see 




FIG. 450. Liparis dispar (Male). 
Fig. 450) are dark brown, the upper wings ^vith zigzag 
darker markings, and a central spot. The females (see 




Fig. 451. Liparis dispar (Female). 

Fig. 451) are much larger and heavier, with dingy white 
wings barred with darker belts. The larva is black. 




Fig. 452. <,!aterpillar oi' Liparis salk'Is (Sati.n Moth). 

netted with grey ; there is a grey median dorsal line, 
and each segment bears two dark blood-coloured dorsal 
tubercles, and four grey ones on the sides. It feeds 
on Hawthorn, Blackthorn, Plums, Apples, &c., and in 
France often does much damage. 



Ziiparis — continued. 

L. monacka (Black Arches), like the last, shows a 
marked inequality in size of male and of female, and, 
like it, is often most hurtful to trees on the Continent — 
Oak, Birch, &c., but more especially to conifers, from 
which it often strips the leaves. The species is rare 
in Britain. 

L. salicis (Satin Moth). The wings of this moth are 
satiny-white ; the body is black, but covered with long 
white hairs. The larva (see Fig. 452) bears a row of 
white spots down the middle of the back, bordered on 
each side by a broad black stripe, in which lie eleven 
red tubercles ; sides grey, with red tubercles. The larv* 
usually feed on Poplars and Willows, but, at times, also 
on other trees. 

Hand-picking and beating appear to be the best methods 
to limit the numbers of all the species. 

LIFOSTOMA. A synonym of Coccocypseliim. 

LIFFIA (named in honour of Augustus Lippi, a French 
physician and traveller in Abyssinia). Including Aloysia 
and Zapania. Okd. Verbenacece. A large genus (almost 
ninety species) of stove or greenhouse, glabrous, pilose, 
tomentose, pubescent, or hirsute, shrubs or sub-shrubs, 
rarely herbs, mostly American, a few being found in 
Africa, and two broadly dispersed over the warmer regions 
of the globe. Flowers small, solitary, sessile, in the axils 
of the bracts. Leaves opposite or ternately whorled, 
rarely alternate, entire, toothed, or lobed, flat or rugose. 
But few of the species are in cultivation. They require 
a rich light soil. Cuttings of the young shoots will root 
readily in sandy soil, in any close, warm frame. 

L. citriodora (Citron-scented).* Lemon Plant ; Scented Verbena. 
Jl. nearly white, small, forming an unbranched panicle. Summer 
and autumn. I. in wliorls of three ; veins on each side of the 
midrib running parallel to each other, h. 3ft. ChUi, 1794. 
Greenhouse (hardy in the South of England). The leaves of 
this species emit a delightful fragrance when bruised. SvNS. 
Aloysia citriodora, Verbena triphyUa (B. M. 367). 

L. nodiflora (node-flowered). Ji. white or purple ; heads dense, 
globose, on axillary peduncles. May to September. I. obovate, 
oblong, or lanceolate, rough, tapering and entire below the 
middle, serrate above, lin. long. A. bin. to 12in. North America. 
Half-hardy. Syn. Zapania nodiflora. 

L. reptans (creeping). Ji. white, red ; heads ovoid-globose, at 
length oblong. June. l. spathulate, serrate above, penninerved, 
lin. to Uin. long. h. 1ft. South America, 1847. Greenhouse. 

IiIQUIDAMBAK (from liguidiis, liquid, and ambar, 
amber ; referring to the gum, called liquid storax, pro- 
duced by this genus). Ord. Hamamelidecf. A genus 
of about four species of ornamental, balsam-bearing, 
deciduous trees, natives of the Levant, North America, 
and China, with catkins of monoecious flowers, which 
are surrounded by a four-leaved, deciduous involucre : 
male catkins conical or sub-globular ; females sub-globular, 
surrounded by scales. Leaves alternate, slender, petio- 
late, stipuled. The species principally grown is L. 
styraciflua, the leaves of which, according to Loudon, 
are very fragrant at all seasons, " but in spring, when 
they are unfolding, after a warm shower, the surround- 
ing air is filled with their refreshing odour." Liquidambars 
thrive best in a moist loamy soil, and in a sheltered 
situation. Propagated freely by layers, which may be 
taken off at the end of the first autumn after they 
have been formed. Imported seeds (of the two species 
described below), allowed to remain in the catkins until 
the time of sowing, will be quite a year germinating. 
The seedlings usually attain a height of from (lin. to 
8in., and may be transplanted out that year or the 
next. 

L. Imberbe (beardless). I. palmate, usually flve-lohed, with the 
sinuses at the base of the veins, smooth. h. 10ft. to 20ft. 
Levant, 1759. A large bush, of slow growth, with numerous small 
branches crowded together into an irregular head. It has a more 
shrubby habit than //. fityraciflua. Syn. L. orientali^. 

L. orientalls (Eastern). A synonym of L. imberbe. 

L. styraciflua (storax-flowing).* Sweet (.'uin. .//. greenish- 
yellow. Spring. I. palmatcly lobed, with the sinuses at the base 
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IiiqiiidsimbsiV— continued. 




Fig. 453. Branch of Liquidambar styraciflua, bearing 
(1) Female and (2) Male Flowers. 

of the veins, villous, h. 30ft. to 50ft. North America, 1681. An 
elee,'ant tree, somewhat reseml)ling the Maple, but having* 
alternate leave^i, which change towards the autumn to a bright 
red, and remain on the tree until the first frosts. See Figs. 455 
and 454. 




Jtiviodendvon—coiiti nil ed . 

indehiscent. Summer. I. smooth, simple, alternate, stipulate, 
three-lohed ; the terminal loT)e emarginately truncate, tlie lateral 
ones with two sinuses. /(. 75ft. to 100ft. Xortli America, 1688. 
A splendid tree, resembling an erect-growing Plane in habit. iSee 
Fig. 455. 








Fig. 454. Female Flowering Bra>xh of LuiUiDAMBAR 

STYIiACIFLLA. 

In addition to the two species above describeil, there are two or 
more species recently discovered in China— one or more being the 
trees which furnish the wood used by the Chinese to make the 
chests in which they export their tea. 

LIQUID MANURE. See Manures. 
IiIQUORICH. See Glycyrrhiza. 
LIRIODENDROX (from Leivlon, a Lily, and dea- 
dron, a tree). Tulip-tree. Okd. Magnoliacecs. A mouo- 
typic g-enus, the species being an elegant, hardy, de- 
ciduous tree. It thrives best in a good deep loamy 
soil ; and a sheltered, but not overshadowed, situation 
is most suitable. Propagated by seeds, which should be 
sown in a rather moist sandy loam, in a shady position, 
during autumn. 

L. tulipifera (tulip-bearing).*^ jl. variegated with gieen, yellow, 
and orange, large, solitary, terminal, very fragTant, each blossom 
furnished underneath with two deciduous bracts; petals six, 
connivent in two imbricated series ; sepals three, reflexed ; car- 
pels in an oblong spike, two-seeded, at length samaroid and 



Fig. 455. Liriodhndron tulipifera, showing Flowering Branchlet, 
and Longitudinal Section of Flower, with Sepals and Petals 
removed. 

LIRIOFE (named after the nymph Liriope). Ord. 
Hiriiwduriirecp. A monotypic genus. The species is a 
pretty cool greenhouse plant, wdth a short, thick, some- 
times stoloniferous rhizome. For culture, ■■^ee Ophio- 
pog*©!! (under which this genus was formerly included). 

L. graminifolia (grass-leaved), /i. rather small, in fascicles or 
clusters uf three to five, on a spicate raceme 6in. to 12in. long ; 
perianth deep violet-blue, sub-canipanulate, deeply divided into 
six segments ; scape erect, dark livid-purple. October. I. all 
radical, 6in. to l2in. long, linear-lanceolate, obtuse, three- 
nerved, obscurely striated, surrounded by a few membranous 
scales at the base. China and Japan, 1821. Sy.\. Ovhlopoijon 
spicatiis (under which name it is figured in B. M. 5548, li. R. 
593, an.l I,, ii. C. 694). 

I.ISIANTHUS (said to be derived 
from /;/.■^■('^■, dissolution, and antho.'<, a 
flow^er ; a name given to the plant on 
account of the medicinal virtues it possesses 
of dissolving humours, being a powerful 
cathartic). - Sometimes spelt Lisija)ttlius. 
Ord. Gentianece. A genus comprising about 
fifty species of greenhouse or half-hardy 
herbs or shrubs, natives of tropical America. 
Flowers blue, purple, white, or yellowish- 
green, show^y, erect or nodding, in terminal 
cymes ; corolla funnel-shaped ; tube shortly 
cylindrical at base ; limb oblique, or equally 
five-lobed, often shorter than the tube, ob- 
tuse or acute, twisted. Capsules nodding, 
or rarely erect. Leaves opposite, sessile 
or petiolate, narrow, rather fleshy - coriaceous, rarely 
broad, membranaceous. The species of Lisianthus, and 
also those of Eustoiiia, which are more frequently re- 
ferred to as belonging' to the same genus, are amongst 
the most difficult of jilants to cultivate successfully. 
Thej^ are very handsome when in flower, and, conse- 
quently, well repay for the devotion of a little more 
than ordinary attention, with a view to bringing 
them to perfection. Some of the species are only of 
annual duration, and may be increased by seeds ; 
others, of a shrubby habit, may be propagated from 
cuttings. Eiistoma Russellianinn, the plant generally 
known and grown in gardens as Lisiantlius Rut^selli- 
anus, is more frequentl}"" seen than any of the species 
of the latter genus. If not a biennial, it should be 
treated as such, by preparing plants one season to 
flower the next. The seed.s are very minute, and should 
be sown, in spring", on the surface of some light soil, 
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Iiisianthus — continued. 
merely covering by laying a pane of glass over the pot, 
and keeping it shaded in a situation where there is 
a little bottom heat, until germination takes place. 
When large enough to handle without injury, the 
young plants may be placed singly in small pots, using, 
at this and subsequent times, a compost of loam, leaf 
mould, and peat, in about equal quantities, with an 
addition of some charcoal or sharp sand. A bed 
where there is a slight bottom heat from fermenting 
material, is the best place for the plants throughout the 
summer. They should be wintered in a warm green- 
hoiise, choosing a light position, and watering very 
carefully. Early the following spring, they should be 
returned to a little bottom heat, and, when started into 
growth, be placed in Sin. pots for flowering. Mildew 
often proves very destructive, and must be guarded 
against. L. princeps is a very distinct and fine plant, 
rarely seen in cultivation. 

Ii. acutangulus (acute-ang;led). _fi. green, yellow, pendulous ; 
peduncles dichotomous, panicled. January to May. I. connivent 
at the base ; lower ones cordate, upper ones ovate. Stem 
fistular, acutely tetragonal, h. 3ft. St. Martha, 1845. Annual. 
(B. M. 4324.) 

Ii. exaltatUS (exalted). A synonym of Ewstoma exaltatum. 

L. CErstedii (CCrsted's). jl. greenish-yellow, whitish at the edge, 
unilateral, nodding, disposed in terminal racemose panicles ; 
corolla infundibuliform, oblique I. opposite, elliptic or otaovate- 
oval. Nicaragua, 1871. Evergi'een. 

L. princeps (chief).* Jl. rich scarlet, melting into yellow at either 
end, with an emerald-green five-lohed limb, about 3in. long ; 
disposed in clusters of four at the ends of the drooping twigs. 
/. ovate, acuminate, deep gi-een, opposite. New Grenada. Ever- 
green. 

L. pulcher (fair).* jl, scarlet, pendulous ; panicles terminal, 
trichotoraous ; stamens exserted. August. I. petiolate, 
elliptic-lanceolate. Branches bluntly tetragonal, h. 5ft. New 
Grenada, 1847. Evergreen. (B. M. 4424.) 

Ij. Russellianus (Duke of Bedford's). A synonym of Eustuma 
Rusmllianaui. 

IiISSANTHE (from lUsos, smooth, and anthos, a 
flower; in reference to the limb of the corolla being 
destitute of hairs). Obd. Epacridece. A genus of 
three species of pretty, greenhouse, evergreen, erect 
shrubs, inhabiting Western Australia and Tasmania, 
allied to Leucopogon. Flowers white or pink, small, 
in terminal or axillary spikes or racemes ; corolla 
funnel-shaped ; limb beardless. Leaves scattered, narrow, 
obtuse or pungent, often hoary underneath, striate- 
nerved. The species here described is probably the only 
one yet introduced. For culture, see £pacris. 
L. sapida (savoury). /. white, tipped with green ; racemes two 

or three-flowered, recurved. June, fr., berries red, acid, edible. 

I. oblong-linear, mucronate, with revolute margins, whitened, 

and striated beneath. /;. 4ft. New South Wales, 1323. (B M 

3147; B. R. 1275.) 

IiISSOCHILUS (.from lissos, smooth, and cheilos, a 
lip ; in reference to the labellum). Stn. Hypodematiuni. 
Oed. Orchidece. A genus comprising about thirty 
species of usually stove terrestrial orchids, natives of 
tropical and Southern Africa. They are distinguished 
from EiUophia in the great disparity between sepals 
and petals. Flowers often showy, pedicellate, in simple 
racemes ; sepals free, equal, spreading ; petals broader 
or larger than the sepals ; lip aflixed to the base of the 
short, semi-terete, erect column ; scapes at the sides of 
the pseudo-bulbs or rhizomatose, leafless, many- sheathed. 
Leaves long, often narrow, xjrominently veined or pli- 
cate. The stove species require a flbrous loamy soil, 
with good drainage ; and a liberal supply of water will 
be needed when growing. A decided season of rest is 
necessary after all growth has ceased, when water may, 
for some time, be entirely withheld. The undermentioned 
are the species best known to cultivation. 

L. Horsfallii (Horsfall's).* Jl., sepals rich brown ; petals large, 
white, with a delicate shade of rose ; lip green and rich purple ; 
spike several-flowered. I. plicate, sharp-pointed, 2ft. to 5ft. 
long by 4in. to 6in. broad. Old Calabar, 1865. A very hand- 
some plant. (B. M. 5486.) 



Xiissochiltis — continued. 

L. Krebsii (Krebs').* Jl. scattered, l^in. in diameter; sepals 
gTeen, with dull purple blotches, bfoadly linear-oblong ; petals 
pale golden-yellow, three to four times as large as the sepals ; 
lip pendulous, sessile, brownish inside ; racemes 1ft. to l^ft. 
long, twenty to thirty-flowered ; scape 2ft. to 3ft. high, stout. 
I. in copious tufts from base of pseudo-bulb, 8in. to 12in. long, 
2in. to 3in. broad. Pseudo-bulbs 2in. to 3in. long, ovoid or 
elliptic-oblong. Natal, 1867. (B. M. 5861.) 

Zi. speciosus (showy). Ji. yellow, butterflydike, produced in 
large and beautiful spikes. June. Cape of Good Hope, 1818. A 
handsome, free-flowering, greenhouse species. (B. R. 573.) 

L. streptopetala (twisted-petaled). Jl. yellow ; sepals oblong- 
obtuse ; petals twice the size of the sepals, twisted at the base ; 
middle lobe of lip roundish, emarginate ; spur short, conical. 
March. I. linear-lanceolate, acute, three-nerved, sheathing at 
the base. Brazil, 1822. Syn. Eulo2}hia streptopetala (B. M. 2931 ; 
E. R. 1002). 

LISTROSTACHTS ARCUATA. See Angrse- 
cum arcuatum. 

I.ISYANTHUS. 8ee Lisianthus. 

LITANTHUS (from litos, small, and anthos, a 

flower; because of the extremely small size of the 
plant). Ord. Liliacem. A monotypic genus. The spe- 
cies is an exceedingly small, greenhouse, bulbous plant, 
having a bulb about the size of a pea. For culture, see 
Scilla. 

L. pusillus (very small), ji. white, solitary, small, drooping ; 
perianth tubular, cylindrical, six-cleft. August- I. succeeding 
the flowers. /(. 2in. South Africa. 1870. This forms a pretty 
object when grown in clumps in a pot. (B. M. 5995.) 

IiITHOSPERiaUM (the old Greek name used by 

Dioscorides, and derived from lithos, a stone, and 
sperm.a, a seed ; in allusion to the hard, stone-like 
seeds). Gromwell. Including Batschia. Ord. BoraginecB. 
A considerable genus (forty species have been described) 
of usually hardy biennial or perennial herbs, sub- 
shrubs, or rarely small shrubs, widely spread over 
Europe and Northern Asia, although most of the species 
belong to the Mediterranean region. Flowers white, 
yellow, blue, or violet, disposed in bracteated cymes ; 
corolla regular, funnel-shaped or salver-shaped, with- 
out scales at the throat. Nut not contracted at the 
base, having a flat surface of adhesion to the recep- 
tacle. Leaves alternate, usually narrow. Only a few 
species of this genus are worthy of culture, and these 
form exceedingly pretty plants for borders, rockwork, 
and such-like places. They thrive best in a sandy soil 
or a rich loam, either of which must be well drained. 
Propagated by cuttings, by divisions, or by seeds. 
L. canescens (hoary), jl. yellow, fulvous, nearly sessile ; tube 
of corolla twice as long as the calyx. June and July. I. oblong, 
obtuse, emarginate at the apex. Stem erect, divided into two 
leafy cymes at top. North America, 1826. Herbaceous peren- 
nial. Syn. Batschia canescens. (B. M. 4389.) 
L. frutiCOSUm (shruliby). A synonym of L. prostratc.on. 
L. Gastoni (Gaston's).* Jl. bright sky-blue, twice as large as those 
of L. pTOstratu)n, and disposed in terminal clusters. Summer. 
I. obovate-lanceolate, sHghtly rough with adpressed hairs, h. 1ft. 
to li^ft. Western Pyrenees. A rare and very desirable her- 
baceous perennial. (Ii. M. 5926.) 
L. hirtum (hairy). Jl. yellow, pilose outside ; tube of corolla 
shorter than the calyx. May to July. I. linear-lanceolate, obtuse, 
2iu. to 3in. long. h. 6in. South United States, 1812. Perennial. 
Syn. Batschia G-inelinl. 
L. petraeum (rock). A synonym of Moltlda petrcea. 
L. prostratum (prostrate) * Jl deep blue, striped with reddish- 
violet, axillary, distant, sessile, disposed in terminal leafy spikes 
on the older branches ; tube of corolla three times longer than the 
calyx. Summer. I. sessile, lanceolate-linear, hispid. South- 
western Europe, 1825. A very handsome dwarf, trailing, evergreen 
sub-shrub, with prostrate spreading stems. From its bright blue, 
Gentian-like flowers, it is sometimes called the Gentian Litho- 
spermum. The form of growth assumed by this plant eminently 
fits it for rockwork. It can be increased only by cuttings, which 
must be struck from the previous year's gi-owth, inserted in fine 
sand and peat, and kept shaded and cool for a few weeks. Syn. 
L. Jrulicosinn. 
L. purpureo-cseruleum (purplish-bhie).*^ Jl at flrst red, after- 
wards purple, more than iin. in diameter, axillary and at the 
sides of the leaves, disposed in terminal, short, twin racemes. 
Early summer. I. rough, lanceolate, acute, attenuated at the base, 
with revolute margins, l^in. long. h. 1ft. Europe (Britain). A 
pretty perennial species, with creepini^ barren and erect flower- 
mg stems. (Sy. En. B. 1100.) 
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LITHRJEA. .SVb Rhus. 

LITOBROCHIA. ,sv, Pteris. 

LITSEA (from the JapiLnese name). Syn. Teh-an- 
them. Including Tetradenia. Obd. Laurinem. A 
large genus (upwards of 140 species have been de- 
scribed) of greenhouse or half - hardy trees, rarely 
shrubs, natives of tropical and Eastern Asia, from the 
fflalaya.n Archipelago to Japan, tropical and sub-tropical 
Australia, New Zealand and New Caledonia, and (a few) 
North America. Flowers dioecious, umbellate or capitate ; 
involucres globose, pedicellate or sessile, disposed in 
sessile or shortly pedunculate fascicles, or in axillary or 
lateral racemes. Leaves alternate, few, or rarely almost 
opposite, penniveined or triplinerved. Few of tlie species 
are grown in tliis country. For culture, see Laurus. 

1 ...U le«-fl,iwe,eduHll,cls; (H-dicels sh„vt. May. /. ded.lunus, 
i kfl' '"/;,'-" ''r- .Branches ik-cp red, divari.Mtelv ticxii.ius. 
/i. 6ft. huutli I mted .states, 1759. Half-hanly. Sv\ L„:,ni.. 
:ifiufiiiul(, (im.ler which name it is figured in B. 11. 1471). 

L.. glauca (.nl.ancnus). fl. whiti.sh, as larse as a ha/el-imt 
ni .leiise hraiiulied chl.sters. .Snmmer. /." Iaiice..Iate-.ililnn"' 
.acuminate, green above, silvery hciioath. .Japan. A iKUMlsnuTe 
luisli tcu' cdnl conservatory decor.ation. 

L. japonica (.Tapanese). fl. white; umliels fasciculated, sh..rtlv 
pe.luurled ; luviJucre five to nine-ticwered. (. rigid, c(n-iaccfm.s 
"iiiHug ..r "bloiig-lanceolate, glabrous or .shining above, ferru- 
ganmisnr^t,imento.se beneath. /,. 3ft. .Japan, 1843. Ilalf-liai dy. 

LITTaiA. This is now included, by Bentbam and 
Hooker, as a section of Agaiv. 

LITTONIA (named after Dr. S. Litton, once Pro- 
fessor of Botany at Dublin). Ord. Liliarece. A genus 
comprising only two species, one a native of Natal, and 
the ^ other of Angola. Flowers orange, showy, nodding ; 
pedicels short, solitary, axillary, ebracteate. Lower leaves 
ternate or qiiinate, subverticillate ; upper ones sub-op- 
posite or scattered, lanceolate, acuminate. Stems flexuous, 
simple, leafy. L. nwclesta — the only species yet intro- 
duced — is an elegant stove or greenhouse plant, very like 
Gloriosa in habit and general appearance. For culture, 
see Gloriosa. 



Fic. 456. IjITTON'Ia modest.v, showing Top of FloweriugSho.it 
and detached Flower. 
L. modesta (modest).* /[■. rich orange, bell-shaped, axillary. 
Early snnuner. ^ bright shining green, terminated by a tendrif . 
/;. 2ft. to 6ft. South Africa, 1855. .4 pretty plant for grnwing 
against a pilLar. See Fig. 456. (B. .M. 4723.) 

IiITTORAIi. Growing on the sea-shore. 

LITUATi:. Forked, with the points a little turned 
outwards. 

IiIVISTOITA (named in honour of P. Murray, once 
of Livingston, near Edinburgh). Syn. Sarihiix. Obd. 
Palmece. A genus comprising fourteen species of very 



Livistona — rontin ued. 
ornamental mostly stove palms, witli unarmed stems, 
natives of Eastern tropical Asia, tlie Malayan Archi- 
pelago, New Guinea, and Eastern Australia. Flower- 
spikes branching, with several incomplete, leathery 
spathes. Leaves terminal, fan - shaped, divided into 
numerous segments, which are split at the apex, and 
frequently have threads hanging between them ; footstalks 
sheathed at the base in a mass of netted fibres. The 
species thrive in a compost of two parts loam and one of 
peat, to which a little sand may be added. A liberal 
supply of water is needed throughout the summer. 
Several species are admirably adapted for various decora- 
tive purposes, and especially for sub-tropical gardening. 
Propagated by seeds, which should be sown in sanily 
soil, and placed in a gentle bottom heat. 

L. altlsslma (vny tall). /. bright shining green, fan-shaped, 

l^.ft. til 2ft. finni top (if ]ietinle to margin, (li\ided into segments 
abiiiit nne-tliinl nf the way down, eadi segment bifid at tlie apex ; 
petiole 2ft. to 6ft. long, the upjier jiart green, base brown, 
inclosed in a reddish-brown netwnrk of woody fibres, and 
armed on each edge with stuut and shari) recurved black spines. 
.Java, 1368. 





I-'IO. 4.57. I.IVISTOXA .lUSTR.VUS. 

L. australis (.Southern).'^' l. dark green, nearly circular, much 
plaited, divided round the edge into narrow plicate segments ; 
petioles stout, dark brown, inclosed in a network of fibrous 
matter at the base, ami armed at the edges with stout spines. 
Ik 80ft. Eastern Australia, 1824. Sv\. Cnniplm aitxtmlh. See 
Fig. 457. (B. M. 6274.) 

L. ohlnensis (Chinese).* I. large, over 5ft. broad, fan-shaped, 
with pendent marginal segments ; petioles 4ft. to 5ft. long, 
reiunded lielow, tlat above ; edges armed with short reflex spines, 
enveloped at the base in a network of brown fibrous tissue. 
h. 50ft. South China, 1818. A well-known and very handsome 
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Iiivistoua — continued. 

species, pvovinff quite hardy in Cornwall, and nearly so in many 
less Southern districts. Syns. L. mauritiana and Latania bar- 
hotiica. See Fiff 




Fig. 458. Iimstona ciiiNrNSis. 

L. Hoogendorpii (Hoogendorp's). /. rich dark green, forming a 
complete circle, much plaited, deeply divided ; petioles stout, 
blackish-brown, inclosed in a network of reddish-brown fibres, 
and armed at the edges with long, stout, and sharp spines. 
Indian Archipelago, 1874. .See Fig. 459. 




Fig. 45^ Lhistonv Hoogendorpit. 

L, humilis (humble).''- l. dark green, large, orbicular-cordate, 
spreading, deeply divided into narrow plicate segments, tapering 
to a fine point ; petioles clothed at their edges with close-set spines. 
h. 6ft. to 30ft. Tropical Australia, 1824. A handsome species for 
decorative purposes, when young. 

If. inermis (unarmed). A little-known plant, differing from 
L. h-umilis principally in having the petioles entirely without 
prickles. North Australia. 

Ii. Jenkinslana (.Jenkins').* I. rich dark green, fan-shaped, 2ft. to 
4ft. across, plaited ; margin divided into somewhat broad seg- 
ments ; petioles from 2ft. to 10ft. in length, somewhat keeled 
below, flat above, armed at the edges with very stout, sharp 
spines, which are slightly recurved. /). 10ft. Assam and Sikkim, 
1845. A beautiful gTeenhouse plant. 

L. mauritiana (Mauritian). A synonym of L. chinensis. 

L. olivseformis (Olive-formed). I. dark green, rather reniform 
than flabellate, 2ft. to 3ft. from top of petiole to the margin, 
divided into pendulous segments for about one-third of the length; 
petioles 2ft. to 4ft. long, .stout, brown at the base, inclosed in a 
tissue of dark brown netted fibres, armed with a few small red- 
dish spines. Java. 

L. rotundifolia (roimd-1 caved). I. dark green, with a snli- 
orViicular blade 5ft. to 5ft. in diameter, palniiito-mnltifid, the 
elongate .segments with bifid tips; petioles 6ft. to 7ft. long, 
margined with sharp spiny teeth. Stem 40ft. to 50ft. high. 
Malay Islands, Ac. Pretty, in a young state, for stove 
decoration. See Fig. 460. 



LLAVEA (named in honour of M. la Llave, the 
discoverer of the species). Ord. Filicp.^. A monotypic 
genus, the species being' a stove fern. It requires a 
compost of peat and sand, and plenty 
of drainag-e. See also Ferns. 
L. cordifolia (cordate-leaved), fti. 1ft. long, 
strong, erect, fibrillose towards the base. 
fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, 6in. to 12in. broad, 
tripinnate ; the lower sterile, with stalked 
ovate segments, l^in. to 2in. long, iin. to |in. 
In-oad ; the fertile segments of the upper 
part pod-like, l^in. to 3in. long, sort linear, 
occupying the whole length of the changed 
pod-like segments of the upper part of the 
frond ; involucre the same shape, rolled 
over, and quite concealing the sort. Mexico, 
1853. Syn. Ceratodactylis osniundioides. 

LLOYBIA (named after Mr. Ed- 
ward Lloyd, who first discovered the 

plant in North Wales). Syns. Nectaroho- 
thriuin, Rhabdocrinuni. Ord. Liliacem. 
A small genua (two species) of bulbous 
plants, one of which inhabits the moun- 
tains of Europe (Britain), Central and 
Northern Asia, and North America, and 
the other is limited to the Himalayas. 
Flowers white or yellow, piedicellate. 
Radical leaves one to three ; cauline 
ones few, small. Stem low% slender, bearing one or two 
flowers at the apex. Bulb narrow. L. serotina — -pro- 
bably the only species known to cultivation — is a rare 
and pretty, bulbous-rooted, hardy perennial, requiring a 
dry, sandy loam. Propagated by offsets, or by the 
creeping shoots with a bulb at the extremity. 
L. serotina (late-flowering). /. white, erect, solitary, veined 
externally with green ; perianth inferior, of six nearly equal, 
spreading, persistent segments. June. I. semi-cylindrical, those 
on the stem dilated at the base. Stem 5in. to 6in. high. Rocky 
ledges of Snowdon range, Wales ; mountains and Arctic re- 
gions of Northern hemisphere. Syn. Anthericvm seroti/ium. 
(Sy. En. B. 1521.) 

LOASA (the native name in South America) . In- 
cluding niairea. Ord. Loosem. Some of the plants 
formerly included here are now referred to Blumenhachia. 
A genus comprising about fifty species of hardy or 
greenhouse, annual or biennial, decumbent or twining 
herbs, beset with stinging hairs, natives of tropical 
America (except North Brazil and Guiana). Flowers 
yellow, brick-red, or whitish, often showy, axillary, 
solitary, racemose, or sub-paniculate ; petals five, cuciJ- 
late, equal, spreading, inserted in the top of the tube ; 
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IiOasa — CO iiii nued. 
scales five, inserted with the petals, furnished with 
three sterile hlaments on the back of each, and g-irding 
two subulate appendages inside. Leaves alternate or 
opposite, entire, lobed, or decompound. Few species 
are in actual cultivation, and all are easily raised from 
seed, sown in a light, sandy soil, about May. It is 
however, generally preferable to sow it in pans, in 
March, and place in a gentle heat, transplanting out- 
side about the latter part of April. Except where 
otherwise stated, the species described below are hardy. 

L. acantliifolia(Aoaiithus-leaved). //. yellow; pedicels axillary, 
and ;ilsu fnnii the forks, solitary, oue-Howered. Summer, l. cor- 
date ;it the )>ase, pinnatiad ; hibes acinuinatetl, toothed, h. 4ft. 
Chdi. Amuuil. Svn. L. Placet. (U. M. 3218.) 

L. aurantlaca (orange). A synonym of L. laterilia. 

li. canarinoides (Canarina-like). jl. dull brick -coloured ; calyx 
of five sub-triangular sepals ; petals erect or moderately spread- 
ing, ovate, shortly acuminate, gibbous at Vjase, reticulately 
veined; peduncles solitary, opposite, axillary. Summer. I. 
opposite, rather huiff-stalked, cordate, cordate-oblong, or tiddle- 
shaped, pinnatitid. dentate, deeply veined. Stems herbaceous, 
10ft. to 12ft. and mure li)ng, clothed with stinging hairs. Central 
America. Annual. A highly dangerous plant to the touch. 
(B. M. 5022, under name of lUah-ea canarinoides.) 

L. hispida (bristly), jl. bright lemon - yellow, with the centre 
prettily variegated with green and white ; l)lossoms liu. across, 
produced in profusion. July. I. oblong, stalked, deeplv cut, 
pinnatifld or almost pinnate, pubescent. //. l.^ft. Lima," 1850. 
A very pretty branching annual. (B. M. 5057.) 

L. incana (hoary), fl. opposite the leaves, solitary, peduncled ; 
corolla white, ten-parted, larger segments spreading, smallerones 
concave ; peduncles spreading, half the length of the leaves. 
October and November. I. scattered, petioled, spreading, ovate, 
acute, hispid on both sides, veins and midrib prominent below. 
Stem round, much-branched, h. 2Aft. Peru, 1820. Whole plant 
covered with barbed white hairs, with a few stinging ones inter- 
spersed. (_ireenhouse perennial. (B. W. 5048.) 

L. lateritia (l)rick-red).* Jl. brick-red, large ; peduncles twin, one- 
flowered, terminal, about equal in length to the leaves. May. 
I. opposite, on long petioles, pinnate ; segments roundish, cre- 
nated, lobed. Chili. A prostrate annual or biennial. SVNS. 
L. aurantiaca and L. tricolor. 

L. nitida (shining). /., petals yellow, red at base, spreadingly 
reflexed ; wings of the corona very small, toothed and stalked ; 
pedicels axillary. June to September. /. cordate at the base, 
many-lobed ; lobes acute, toothed, lower ones usually pinnatitid. 
Chili, 1822. A trailing annual. (B. M. 2572.) 

L. Pentlandii (Pentland's).* Ji., corolla 2in. across when ex- 
panded, spreading, but not reflexed ; petals ten, orange, scarcely 
clawed ; peduncles 4in. long, axillary. May and June. l. opposite, 
petioled, sub-erect ; lamina 4in. long, lin. broad ; petiole half the 
length of the lamina. /(. 4ft. Peru, 1840. Annual. (B. M. 4095.) 

L, plcta (painted). Jl. white, yellow ; petals bidentate ; racemes 
terminal, leafy. June and July. I. vhomboid-obovate, or lanceo- 
late-acuminated, lobed, serrated, lower ones petiolate, upper ones 
sessile, h. 1ft. Andes of Peru, 1848. Plant erect, downy. 
Annual. (E. M. 4428.) 

L. Placei (Place's). A synonym of L. acanthi Jolia. 

L. prostrata (prostrate).* ji. yellow ; peduncles axillary, one- 
flowered, aliout twice the length of the leaves. Summer. /. op- 
posite, sessile, cordate-ovate, deeply angular. Stem prostrate, 
flexuuus. Chili, 1879. Annual. (B. M. 6442.) 

L. tricolor (three-coloured). A synonym of L. lateritia. 

L. triloba (three-lobed). Jl. yellow, small; pedicels axillary; 
scales petaloid, equally and bluntly three-lobed. Summer. I. 
cordate at the base, usually three-lobed ; lobes acute, toothed ; 
middle lobe usually again somewhat three-lobed. Chili, Peru. 
Annual. 

L. vulcanica (volcanic).* Jl. white, about l^in. across, axillary, 
spreading, with five erect nectaries of a red colour, barred with 
transverse yellow and white stripes. Summer. I. palmately 
three to tive-lobed ; lobes cut. h. 2ft. Ecuador, 1877. Annual. 
SVN. L. Walli^-ii. (B. M. 6410.) 

L. Wallisii (Wallis'). A synonym of L. vulcanica. 

IiOASEiB. An order of erect or twining, rarely 
frutescent, herbs, with stinging hairs, natives (except 
Fissenia, which is African) of tropical and sub-tropical 
America. Flowers solitary, racemose or cymose, rarely 
capitate ; peduncles often opposite the leaves ; corolla 
white, yellow, or dull red. Leaves opposite or alternate, 
entire, lobed, inciso-pinnatifid, or two or three-pinnatifid. 
The species are of little economic value. About ten 
genera and 100 species are comprised in the order. 
Examples; Gronovia, Loasa, 

Vol. n. 



LOBATE. Having lobes. 

IiOBE. Ttie portion of a leaf the margin of which 
is deeply indented or divided, but so that the incisions 
do not reach the midrib or petiole. 

LOBELIA (named after Matthias de L'Obel, 1538- 
1G16, a botanist, and physician to James I.). Stn. Ra- 
'piintium. Including Monojisis, Rlnjnrhopetalum, Tupa, 
&c. Ord. Campannlacea'-. A genus comprising about 200 
species of greenhouse or hardy, annual or perennial, 
herbs and sub-shrubs, rarely shrubs, widely distributed 
over the tropical and sub-tropical regions of the globe, ea- 
pecially in America, but less abundantly found in Northern 
Europe and Asia. Flowers racemose ; corolla irregular, 
tubular ; tube cleft on the upper side, thickened or 
ventricose at the base ; limb five-parted, bilabiate, the 
two segments of the upper lip linear-lanceolate, the 
lower lip trifid and pendulous ; stamens epipetalous, 
anthers connate. Leaves alternate, usually sessile. 
Lobelias rank amongst the most popular and useful of 
garden plants. The dwarf -growing forms are indis- 
pensable in bedding arrangements, as their place could 
not be taken with equally good results by any other 
subjects in cultivation. Blue (a colour somewhat rare 
amongst bedding plants) is that which predominates in 
Lobelias; there are also varieties with pure white, 
white and blue, pink and white, and wholly pink flowers. 
Many of the tall-growing herbaceous perennial species are 
splendid summer and autumn-flowering plants, equally 
well suited for mixed borders or for grouping in flower 
beds. Various colours are represented, none being more 
beautiful and attractive than the species or varieties 
with rich deep crimson flowers. 

Propagation. This may readily be effected either by 
seeds, by cuttings, or by divisions of the plants. Kamed 
or selected varieties should be propagated by one of 
the latter methods, as seedlings rarely perpetuate the 
character of the parent, except in the case of species. 
For bedding purposes, where the habit of Lobelias is 
not always of material importance, an easy plan of securing 
an annual stock of plants is to sow some seeds, about 
March, in well-drained pans of light soil, covering them 
very lightly on account of their small size, and placing 
the pans in a propagating house. The seedlings, when 
large enough, should be pricked off into other pans or 
boxes, and kept under glass until nearly bedding time 
in Blay. Stock plants of choice varieties for propagating 
should either be grown in pots, or be lifted from the 
open ground early in autumn, and preserved in a light 
greenhouse or frame through the winter, where plenty 
of air may be admitted on favourable occasions. Early 
in the year, the plants should be transferred to a propa- 
gating house, and, so soon as young growths can be 
obtained, the cuttings must be inserted in very light sandy 
soil. A large quantity may thus be obtained in a short 
time from a few stock plants, and the habit of all will be 
uniform afterwards, when growing in the open air. The 
tall species of Lobelia may also be raised from seeds. If 
these are sown when ripe, and placed in a cool frame, 
stronger plants may be secured for the following year 
than when sowing is deferred till spring. Cuttings of 
young shoots root readily in spring, and division of the 
plants at the same season is also a ready method for 
increasing the stock, either of species or varieties. 

Cultivation. Dwarf tender forms of Lobelia prefer 
a rather light soil, wherein plenty of leaf mould has 
been incorporated. When planted in bedding arrange- 
ments, they should be kept well watered throughout the 
summer, in order to insure a continuous flowering habit. 
From 4in. to 6in. apart is about the proper distance, but 
seedling plants will usually cover more space than others 
obtained from cuttings. Half-hardy perennial species 
should be afforded a deep rich soil, as they well repay 
for liberal treatment by producing much more vigorous 
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Iiobelia — continued. 
main flower-stems, and strong-er side shoots, which also 
bear flowers in the autumn. Plenty of water will prove 
beneficial, and protection from rough wind must be 
provided by tying each plant to a suitable stake. When 
cut down by frosts, the roots may be lifted and stored 
in a cool frame all the winter, or they may be covered 
with a good depth of ashes or cocoa-nut fibre, and allowed 
to remain outside. The former plan is the safest, but 
care must be taken not to allow the roots to become too 
dry. Lobelias are also well adapted for culture in pots, 
for greenhouse decoration. They should be placed in a 
rich open soil, and be provided with manure water when 
beginning to flower. 

L. amcena (pleasins). Jl. pale bhie ; spikes secund, inany- 
floweieil. July and August. I. oblong-lanceolate, serrated, 
usually glaVjrous, 5iii. to Sin. long, and lin. broad, h. 1ft. to 4ft. 
North America, 1812. Hardy perennial, i. coiurata (S. B. F, G. 
ser. ii. 180) is a garden hybrid of this species. 

L. anceps (twu-edged). il. blue, with a white or yellowish thvoat ; 
pcilicels axillary, shorter than the bracts, which are linear, 
entire. .June. I. obovate, toothed, superior ones dissiuiilar. 
Stems decumbent. Cape of Good Hope, 1820. Greenhouse 
herljaceous perennial, Sv.ns. L. th-euinhcns (K. M. 2277), L. rhizii- 
plajta (B. M. Zbl9). 
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Fio. 461. Flowkring .Stem of Loiselta cardinalis. 

L. cardinalis (cardinal).* Cardinal Flower. Jl. scarlet ; racemes 
terminal, unilateral, leafy. July and August. I. oblong-lanceo- 
late, cartil'igi)iously denticulated, and, as well as the stems, 
glal)rous. Ii. 1ft. to 2ft. North America, 1626. A very stately 
and handsome lierl)aecous peremnal. It is not perfectly hardy 
in our climate, but, if planted in spring, in deep rich loam, and in 
a situation fully exposed to the sun, it will flower well through- 
out the autumn, and, with protection, may be left in the gi'ound 
all the winter. See Figs. 461 and 462. (Ii. M. 320.) 




FK 462 LOBFLIA C IRDINILTS 

L. Cavanlllesii (Cavandle s). A synonym of L. laxijiora aiiijustl- 
Julia. 

L. coronopifolia (Coronopus-leaved). Jt. of a beautiful Gentiana- 
like blue ; peduncles long, few-flowered. July and August. 
I. lanceolate, with three or more teeth on each side. Stem pro- 
cumbent. Cape of Good Hope, 1752. Greenhouse herbaceous 
perennial. (B. M. 644.) 

L. c. cserulea (tdue). Jl. purplish-blue, large, and drooping ; 
peduncles three or four-flowered. Cape of Good Hope, 1824. 
(B. M. 2701.) 

li. decumbens (decumbent). A synonym of L. anceps. 




Fig. 463. Floavering Branch of Lobelia Erinus. 



L. Erinus (Erimis).* jl. blue, with a white or yellowish throat 
peudncles x aillary, solitary, much longer than the leaves. 
Summer. I. hairy at the base, toothed, lower ones obovate, 
petiolate ; upper ones almost sessile, narrow-lanceolate. /(. 6in 
Cape of (ifood Hope, 1752. Greenhouse herbaceous perennial. 
(B. M. 901.) The varieties of this popular species are very 
numerous, and are separated into five sections, viz. ; 1, com 
pacta, neat and compact-growing, having botli blue and white 
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IiObelia — -continued. 

flowered forms ; 2, Paxtonlana, mtu^li after the style of the spcciom 
group ; 5, puinila, the dwarfest of all, inoliuliiiji'the forms known 
n^ !/ra>uh flora -Ana manniUm ; 4, ramnsoides. rather tall-i^rowing, 
attainiii';- frnm 6m. to 9iii. in height; 5, sjicriom, a'popiilar 
section, not quite so conipact-sr<i\vin;j as some of the others. 
Ihere are double-flowered forms, ).ut they are not extensively 
cultivated, on account of their uncertainty iu erowins and 
flowering satisfactorily. 
If. Feuillei (Feuille's). A synonym of /.. Tvpa. 




Fig. 464. Lohki.ia fulgens, showing Habit, and detached portion 

of stem with fidly opened and young Flower. 
L. fulgens (shining).* jl. of a spleiulid scarlet colour, about lin. 
long, downy imtside ; racemes ternnnal, leafy, somewhat seciind. 
:May to Septumher. I. lanceolate, denticulateil, with revohite 
margins, downy, as well as the steins, which are reddish. /;, 1ft. 
to 2ft. Mexico, etc., 1809. A very handsome greenhouse or half- 
hardy herbaceous species, resembling L. cardinalis, but more 
ilowny ; it requires similar treatment. See Fig. 464. (A. B R 
659.) SVN. L. my/(om(B. ii. 93). 
L. glandulosa (glandular)- Jt blue ; raceme or spike loosely 
few or many-flowered, secund. .September. /. tliick and simioth, 
In-ight green, lanceolate or linear, callous or glandular-denticulate' 
h. 1ft. to 4ft. South United States, 1840. Hardy herbaceous 
perennial. 
Ii. glandulosa (glandular), of Lindley. Asynonymof L. syphilitica. 
L. gracilis (slender), fl. deep blue ; upper lip of corolla densely 
bearded; racemes rather secund. Summer. I., lower ones 
nearly ovate, deeply pinnatifid ; superior ones linear-lanceolate, 
nearly entire. /;. 2ft. New South Wales, 1801. Hardy annual' 
(A. B. R. 3406 ; B. M. 741.) 
L, g. major (greater). A variety with larger flowers and more 

deeply toothed leaves. SVN. L. tri<ionocauIis. (B. M. 5088.) 
L. heterophylla (variable-leaved), of Hooker. A synonym of 

L. fi-'i' mor. 
L, hypocrateriformis (salver-shaped). A synonym of fsotoma 

Hi'iiirii n. 
L. ilicifolia (Ilex-leaved). jL pink; corolla resupinate; pedicels 
axillary, solitary, much longer than the leaves. May to Sep- 
tendier. l. ovate-lanceolate, deeply and remotely toothed, 
glabrous. Barren stems prostrate, floriferous ones erect, h. 3in. 
to 6in. Cape of Good Hope, 1815. Greenhouse herbaceous peren- 
nial. (B. M. 1896.) 
L. Kalmii (Kalm's). jf. blue ; racemes loose, and mostly few- 
flowered, often leafy at base or panicled ; pedicels equalling or 
longer than the flowers. July. /. , radical and lowest cauline 
ones oblanceolate or spathulate ; upper ones linear, lin. to 2in. 
long, h, 1ft. N()rth America, 1820. Flardy herbaceous perennial. 
(B. M.2238.) 
L. Kraussii (Krauss's). /., corolla red, lin. long, marcescent ; 
tube compressed, spreading a little ; calyx red, glabrous, per- 
sistent; peduncles oin. long, axillary, solitary, numerous towards 
the top of the stem. January and Feln-uary. I. 4Mn. long, ^in. 
broad, numerous, scattered, lanceolate, glabrous, shining green 
above, paler below, sharply serrated, /i. 1ft. to l^,ft. Domiiiica, 
1828. Greenhouse herbaceous perennial. (B. M. 3012.) 
L. laxiflora (loose-flowered). Jf. red, downy; tube nearly lin. 
long ; pedicels solitary, axillary, longer than the leaves, the 
whole forming a leafy I'aceme. June and July. I. ovate-lanceo- 
late, acuminated, sen-ated, sessile, h. 3ft. ^Mexico, Central 
America. 1825. Greenhouse herbaceous perennial. (S. B. F. G. 
ser. ii. 389, under name of Sipfiocam-jjyluti Mcolor.) 
L. 1. angustifolia (narrow-leaved) has narrower leaves and 

yellow flowers. (B. M. 3600, under name of L. CacanillesH.) 
L. longiflora (long-flowered). A synonym of I.sotmiia Io>i(jij}fn-a. 
L. pedunculata (stalked). A synonym of L. tonwntosa. 



Lobelia — continued. 

L. polyphylla (many-leaved). .//. solitary, axillary, often ter- 
minated with a crown of l)arren leaves ; racemes terminal ; 
corolla deep-blackish or blood-purple, curved. September. 
I. erecto-patent, coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, acute, scarcely 
petiolate, of a bluish-green, and paler beneath, reticulated with 
veins, the sides often turned upwards. Ii. 4ft. Chili, 1835. 
Hardy herbaceous perennial. (B. M. 3550.) 

L. puberula (puberulous). Jl. blue, partly white, sometimes 
varying to white, mostly crowded, becoming horizontal on the 
short ai)pressed pedicels. Summer. I. from ovate to oblong, 
mostly obtuse, pale or slightly hoary, h. 2ft. North America. 
J^lant soft, pubescent with very short and Hue hairiness. Hardy 
herbaceous perennial. 

L. p. glabella (smouthish). A greener form, with slender, 
more glabrous, ;tnd usually more naked, virgate spike, glabrous 
calyx, L^c, and flowers more secund. (B. INI. 5292.) 

L. pyraxuidalis (pyramidal). /., corolla purplish - violet ; 
anthers deep blue, hairy ; racemes panicled, leafy. Autumn. 
I. lanceolate, long - acuminated, serrated ; upper ones linear, 
attenuated. Stem pyramidally lu'anched. A. 5ft. to 4ft. Nepaul, 
1822. Hardy herbaceous perennial. (B. M. 2587.) 

L. ramosa (l:u-anched). A synonym of L. fuhjcn^. 

L. rhizophyta (creeping). A synonym of L. aitce-pn. 

L. robusta (thick-stennned). Jl. large, very numerous ; corolla 
deep dull jiurple, falcate before the separation of the segments ; 
raceme terminal, gradually elongated. August. I. numerous, 
scattered, crnwdeil towards the apex, falling off below, oljovate- 
lauceolate, acuminate, attenuated at base. Stem stout, erect, 
almost wuudy. /i. 3ft. Hayti, 1850. Stove evergreen. (B. M. 5158.) 

L. senecioldes (Senecio-like). A synonym of holoma a.villaris. 

L. Speculum (conspicuous). Ji. deep blue, with yellow anthers ; 
l»eduiK-les very long, solitary, axillary, one-flowered, naked. 
Summer. l. linear-lanceolate, irregularly toothed or entire, 
alternate. Cape of Good Hope, 1812. Plant prostrate. (Jreen- 
house annual. Syn. Motiopals conspicua. (A. B. R. 664 ; B. M. 1499.) 

L. Splendens (splendid).* fl. scarlet, glabrous, very like those 
of L. card'iialis and L. fuh/cn.'i ; racemes terminal, srmiewhat 
secund. May to September. /. lanceolate, denticulated, with 
flat margins, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Mexico, &c, 1814. Half-hardy 
berliaceons iierennial. There is a variety, afntsanquinca, figured 
in B. M. 4002. 

L. syphilitica (syphilitic)." jl. light blue, axillary, solitary, 
fiTining altogether a long, leafy raceme ; corolla angular, with 
nearly equal segments. Autumn. I. ovate-oblong, acuminated 
at both eiuls, unequally serrated, sessile. //. 1ft. tii 2ft. North 
America, 1665. Hardy herhaceous perennial. There are nume- 
rous hyhrids between this species and some of the scarlet-flowered 
ones, (IJ. R, xxxii. 6, under name of X. filainlido.sa.) 

L. tenuior (slender), jl. large, ileep blue, with a white eye, 
tlie calyx-tube narrow ; middle lobe of corolla broadly obovate ; 
lateral ones also obovate, the two upper much smaller, incurved. 
September. Z,, radical ones small, obovate, deeply toothed ; 
cauline ones linear, lower ones pinnatifid, upper ones entire 
or toothed. Stems often 1ft. or more high, one or few-flowered. 
West Australia, tireenhouse herbaceous perennial. (B. M. 3784 
and P. M. B. vi. 197, under name of L. lieteroptiyUa.) 

L. thapsoidea (Mulleindike). /'. large, densely indnicated ; 
corolla rose-purple, hairy or silky; raceme large, pyramidal; 
jiedicels (especially the lower ones) retlexed wheniir fio\\er. June. 
t. broadly lanceolate, attenuated lielow ; lower ones 1ft. to llit. 
long, all downy, dentato-ciliate. Stem erect, leafy, simple. 
h. 6ft. to 8ft. Organ Mountains, 1843. (.ircenhouse herl)aceous 
perennial. (B. M. 4150.) 

L. tomentosa (tomentose). jL blue, with a purple tube, small; 
peduncles elongated, growing from the siiles of the branches. 
October. I. petiolate, recurved, jiinnatitid ; pinnte In furcate, 
tomentose. h. 1ft. Cape of ( lood Hope, 1819. Greeidiouse 
herl)aceous perennial. (B. M. 2251, umler name of L. ■pcdu.uridfda.) 

L. trigonocaulis (three-angled-stemmed). A synonym of X. 

<iniriUf< major. 
L. Tupa (Tupa). jl., corolla of a reddish -scarlet colour, large, 
and, as widl as the peduncles and calyces, downy ; racemes ter- 
minal, spicate. Autumn. I. ovate-lanceolate, sessile, decurrent, 
clothed with soft, whitish down. vStem erect, thick, suffruticose 
at the base, simple, leafy. /;. 6ft. to 8ft. Chili, 1824. Half- 
hardy perennial, and said to be a very poisonous species. Syns. 
L. FeuilleUnd Tapa Feullki. (B. M. 2550.) 

Varieties. In the bedding or dwarf section of Loi)olias 
there are numerous named varieties, which, however, are 
frequently so near alike in colour as to be readily used as 
substitutes one for another. L. speciosa is an old type 
still largely grown, as it proves very useful for trailing 
over vases, &c. L. pvmila mognifca is one of the very 
best blue varieties for any purpose. Cuttings must be 
inserted for preserving the compact habit of any named 
sort ; seedlings yp-ill not perpetuate such characterifstics. 
A list of other varieties is subjoined. 

Blue Beauty, deep blue, with small white eye, free-growing, and 
of good habit; riNShUiiY Park Blue, bright blue self-coloured 
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IiObelia^co?ifinued. 

flowers, very free ; Ll'Strous, rich blue, fine white eye ; Omen, 
pink, small white eye, dwarf, and very distinct ; Princess oi- 
Wales, pure white, very dwarf and Auriferous ; Puimila grandi- 
I'LORA FLORE-PLENO, dark bhie, a double-flowered form, some- 
times grown, but does not always succeed well ; Pumila Ingrami, 
white, sHghtly tinged with blue, of trailinj;: habit ; Pumila magni- 
FiCA, deep indigo-blue, small white eye, compact and fioriferous 
habit throughout the season ; Snowball, white, dwarf compact 
habit, good ; Swanlev Blue, light blue, rather vigorous hal)it. 

LOBELIACEa:. A tribe of Campanulacem. 
IiOBOSTEMON (from loho.<;, a lobe, and stemon, a 
stamen ; in allusion to the stamens being inserted opposite 
the corolla lobes). Stn. Echioi->sif<. Ord. Bovafjimm. A 
g-enus of greenhouse, scabrous-canescent or hispid, perennial 
herbs, siib-shrubs, or shrubs, confined to South Africa, allied 
to Echium. About fifty species have been enumerated, but 
many of these are not sufficiently distinguished to merit 
specific rank. Flowers white or bluish, in terminal cymes, 
sometimes densely capitate, sometimes in few scorpioid, 
somewhat elongated, loose branches ; calyx segments five ; 
corolla tubular-funnel-shaped, with five round, imbricated 
lobes. Nutlets four. Leaves alternate, sessile, granuloso- 
tuberculate or hispid, rarely almost glabrous. For culture, 
•^ee Echium. 

L. argenteus (silvery). /?. in spicate racemes ; corolla blue ; 
spikes terminal, simple, leafy. June. I. lanceolate, callou.s- 
acute, llin. to 2iti. long. Stem shrubby, branched, h. 3ft. 1789. 
(A. 13. R. 154, undername of Echium arpentaum.) 
L, ferocisslmus (very fierce), fl. in spicate racemes ; corolla 
blue ; spikes simple, terminal, leafy. June. I. l^in. to 2in. long, 
se.4sile, lanceolate. Stem shrubby, with prickly branches, h. bit. 
1794. (A. li. R. 39, under name of Ec/iJamferocitisimum). 
L. formosus (showy). /. in sub-cymose, few-flowered racemes ; 
corolla pink, tube twice as long as the calyx. June. t. narrow- 
lanceolate, papiUoso-scabrous above, glabrous beneath ; margin 
denticulate. Stem .shrubby, with glabious branches. /(.3ft. 1787. 
(A. B. R. 20 and B. R. 124, under name of Echium grandifiorum.) 
L. frutlCOSUS (shrubby). Ji. in spicate racemes ; corolla reddish 
at first, afterwards becoming blue ; spikelets crowded. May. 
I. lanceolate or obovate-lanceolate, attenuated at base, silky- 
villous. Stem shrubby, branched, h. 3ft. 1759. (B. M. 1772 and 
B. R. 35, undername of Kchimn frutixomun.) 
L. ^laucophyllus (glaucous-leaved). /., corolla pale violet; 
spikelets bifid, bracteate. May. I. erect, lanceolate, acute, 
glabrous, glaucous ; margins calloso-scabrous. Stem shrubby, 
branched, very glabrous, h. 2ft. 1792. (A. B. R. 165, under 
name of Echiiun plaiwop/njUinn). 
L. Swartzii (Swartz's). JL, corolla blue; spikelets terminal, bi- 
or trifid, few-flowered. June. I, linear-lanceolate, acuminate, 
glabrous, callous-dotted on the margin and (rarely) beneath ; 
vouug ones slightly hispid, ciliated. Stem shrubby, branched 
above, glabrous, h. 2ft. 1816. 

LOCHEItlA. Included under Achimeiies. 

LOCKHARTIA (named in honour of David Lock- 
hart, a traveller, who introduced L. elegans). Stn. Fer- 
nandezia. Obd. Orchidew. A genus comprising about 
half-a-score species of stove epiphytal orchids, inhabiting 
tropical America, from Brazil to the West Indies and 
Mexico. Flowers small and mediocre, rather long-stalked; 
sepals and petals sub-equal, free, spreading or laterally 
reflexed ; lip free at base of column ; column very 
short ; peduncles in the upper axils, sometimes one or 
two-flowered, sometimes loosely but slenderly paniculate- 
branched. Stems fasciculate, erect, simple. Pseudo-bnlbs 
none. The species are more interesting than ornamental. 
They should be grown on blocks, in a hot, damp stove. 

L. acuta (acute). Jl. yellow, red ; lip linear, three-lobed, the 
lateral lobes parallel with the middle one ; corymbs loosely many- 
fiowered. June. I. acuminate, carinate. /(. 6in. Trinidad, 1834. 
(B. R. 1806, under name of Fernandezia acuta.) 

L, elegans (elegant). Jl. pedunculate, solitary, from the axil of 
one of the upper leaves; petals pale yellow, oblong-ovate; lip 
erect, yellow, spotted with red, thick and flesliy ; peduncle 
slender, drooping. I. close-placed, distichous, equitant, ovate- 
oblong, verv obtuse. Stems 3in. to 5in. high. Trinidad, 1827. 
(B. m: 2715.) 

It. verrucosa (warted). Jl. bright yellow, barred and spotted 
with red on the lower part of the lip ; sepals oblong ; lip longer 
and larger than the ovate petals. L liin. long, keeled, sharp at 
the extremities. Stems upright, closely imbricated, about 1ft. high. 
Guatemala, 1841. (B. M. 5592, undername of Feriiav.dczia rol^',sta.) 

IiOCULAK. Divided into cells. 



IiOCUST-TREE. The common name for the genus 

Rohiniii : also used for Ceratonia Siliqua and Hijmencea. 
LOI>DIGESIA (named after Conrad Loddiges, founder 
of a once celebrated nursery at Hackney). Ord. Lerfumi- 
')ios(B. A monotypic genus, the species being a green- 
house evergreen shrub, closely allied to Hypocalypti-tn. It 
requires sandy-j^eat soil, to which should be added a 
small quantity of loam. Propagated by cuttings, made in 
April, and inserted under a bell glass, in sandy soil. 
L. oxalidlfolia (Oxalis-leaved). fl. pinkish ; keel dark purple at 
the apex ; umbels three to eight-flowered. June. I. trifoliolate ; 
leaflets obcordate, mucronate ; stipules subulate, h. 1ft. to 3ft. 
Cape of Good Hope, 1802. Plant much-branched, smooth. 
(B. M. 965.) 

LODOICEA (said to be altered from Laodicea, so 
called after Laodice, daughter of Priam). Coco de Mer ; 
Double Cocoa-nut. Ord. Palmeoi. A monotypic genus, 
the species being a stove palm, very rarely seen in 
cultivation. It thrives best in a compost of rich loam 
and leaf mould, in equal parts. Thorough drainage, an 
abundant supply of water, and very strong heat, are 
essential elements to success in the culture of this 
plant. The seeds being very large, one of the chief 
difficulties in establishing this plant is its peculiar 
manner of germination ; the radicle grows down in the 
form of a stout tap root for 3ft. or more, and, splitting 
open at the end, allows the plumule to ascend. If this 
long outgrowth be checked or injured in any way, success 
cannot be hoped for. The heavy seed can be kept on 
or in one pot, and the growing radicle allowed to push 
into another, keeping the whole dark until the develop- 
ment of the young plant, from which the seed should 
not be separated until the connection betw^een the two 
falls naturally. 

L. sechellarum (Seychelles), fi. produced on separate plants, 
both having three sepals and three petals. fr. very large, 
covered externally with a thick fibrous husk, and contani- 
ing one, two, or even three immense stones or nuts, with very 
hard and thick black shells, each being divided half-way down 
into two lobes. /. large, fan-shaped, sometimes 20ft. long, and 
6ft. wide. Trunk nearly cylindrical, scarcely 1ft. in diameter, 
bearing a crown of leaves, h. 50ft. to 100ft. Seychelles Isles. The 
fruits of this plant average about 401b. in weight. (B. M. 2734.) 

X*(ESELIA (named after John Lcesel, author of " Flora 
Prussica "). Syn. Hoitzia. Ord. PolemoniacecB. A genus 
comprising six or seven species of slightly viscid, pube- 
scent or glabrous, rigid, greenhouse under-shrubs or herbs, 
rarely small shrubs, natives of Mexico, Central America, 
and New Grenada. Flowers scarlet or violet, axillary, the 
upper ones often crowded at the apices of the branches ; 
calyx five - cut ; corolla funnel-shaped. Leaves alternate or 
opposite, undivided, often argutely toothed. The species 
thrive in a compost of fibry peat and sandy loam. Pro- 
pagation may be effected by cuttings of half -ripened 
shoots, inserted in sand, under a bell glass, in heat. 
L. coccinea (scarlet). Jl-. solitary, on short peduncles ; corolla 
scrtrlet. June. I. nearly sessile, ovate, acutely mucronate, 
cuneate at base, scabrous above, hairy beneath, h. 3ft. to 4ft. 
Mexico, 1824. Shrub. 
L. glandulosa (glandular). Jl. solitary, pedunculate ; corolla red. 
June. I. ovate-lanceolate, petiolate, spiny-toothed ; those on the 
branches nearly linear. Stem suffruticose, beset with glandular 
hairs, h. 2ft. I\Iexico, 1825. 

IiOGANIA (named after James Logan, 1674-1751, born 
in Ireland, afterwards Governor of Pennsylvania, a writer 
on botany). Stn. Euosma. Ord. Loganiarece. A genus 
comprising twenty-one species of greenhouse, glabrous herbs 
or sub-shrubs, rarely much-branched, tufted, or divaricate 
small shrubs. Three are natives of New Zealand, and the 
rest are confined to Australia. Flowers white or flesh- 
colour, often small ; corolla campanulate, or tube cylin- 
drical, sub-hypocrateriform ; lobes five, rarely four, spread- 
ing ; cymes terminal or axillary, sometimes loosely tri- 
chotomous, occas^ionally in a sessile head, sometimes 
reduced to a single flower. Leaves opposite, entire, con- 
nected by a raised stipular lino or short sheath, or rarely 
with small setaceous stipules. Logania^ require a well- 
drained compost of sandy loam and fibry peat. Propa- 
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IiOg'ania — contin ued. 
g-ated, iluTing summer, by nearly-ripened side shoots, 
placed in a sandy soil, under a bell glass. Probably 
the two species described below represent all introduced. 
L. floribunda (bumlle flowercil). II. white ; racemes axillary, 

cnmprmnil, sh.irtcr Hian the leaves. April and May. (. lanceolate, 

attemiatcd at both ends, smooth ; stipules lateral, setaceous. 

A. 2(t. to 5ft. Australia, 1797. (L. B. C. 1118; A. B. E. 520, 

under uauie of h'uosina alhijluni.) 
L. latifolia (broad-leaved), ft. wliite, disposed in terminal 

panicles, composed of opposite, dichotomous, and trichotomcnis 

peduncles. Sunnner. (. obovate, acutish at both ends. h. 3ft. 

to 4ft. Australia, 1816. 

IiOGANIACEJG. A natural order of herbs, shrubs, or 
trees, of variable habit, closely allied to Kubiacece. They 
inhabit chiefly warm and tropical countries. Flowers 
often red, -white, purplish, or pale citron, rarely yellow, 
axillary and solitary, or racemose or corymbose, some- 
times in a terminal corymb or panicle. Leaves opposite, 
stipulate, or exstipulate when the dilated and connate 
bases of the petioles embrace the stem, with a short, 
sometimes obsolete border. Stem woody, rarely herba- 
ceous. Most Loganiace^e have a very ijitter juice. The 
species of Sfrychnos contain in the bark of their root, 
and in their seeds, two alkaloids, combined with a peculiar 
acid, the principles which are extremely energetic : their 
action on the nervous system is very powerful. There 
are about thirty genera and 350 species. Examples ; 
Ga^rfnera. Lorjania, SpigeJia. Strycltnof^. 
LOGWOOD. Se>' Haematoxylou. 
IiOISEIiEUREA (named after Loiseleur Deslong- 
champs, 177-l;-1849. a French botanist, who published a 
Flora of France, and other botanical works). Stns. Chama?- 
cistus, Chamieledon. Ord. Ericocea'. A monotypic genus, 
the species being a low-trailing evergreen shrub, well 
adapted for cultivating in rock-gardens, in a moist 
sandy-peat soil. Propagated by layers. 
L. procumbens (trailing), y?. rose, small, in short, terminal 
clusters: corolla I lell-^haped. July. ^ about l-in. long, opposite, 
revolutc, smooth. Branches spreading and procumbent. Arctic 
and alpine regions of Northern hemisphere (Britain — only in the 
Scotch Highlands). .Sy.\. Azaka procumbent. (8y. En. B. 884.) 

IiOIiIUlVI (the old Latin name, used by Virgil and 
Pliny). Okd. Grauiinecc. A widely-dispersed genus of 
grasses. L^pwards of twenty species have been described : 
these may probably (according to Bentham ami Hooker) 
be reduced to tw^o or three. They are of no value for 
horticultural purposes. The " tares " of Scripture are 
supposed to refer to the Darnel, L. femvlentcm. L. itali- 
ciim, the Italian Rye Grass of agriculturists, is one of 
the numerous cultivated annual or biennial forms (not 
known in a wild state) of the common British L. perenne. 

LOMAGBAMMi: TTHROIDES. According to 
Mr. Baker, this is an abnormal form of Aryof^tichuin 
BJumeaiium, with the sori in a line along the edge of 
pinnae, rather narrower than the usual barren ones. 

IiOMARIA (from loina, an edge ; referring to the 
position of the spores on the fronds). Ord. Filire.'^. 
Including Lomandium, Lomariopt<is. A rather large 
genus (about fifty species) of handsome stove, green- 
house, or hardy ferns, of world-wide distribution, but 
having its head-quarters in the South temperate zone. 
Fronds dimorphous, usually once pinnatifid or pinnate, 
rarely simple or bipinnate. Sori linear, continuous, parallel 
with the midrib, and occupying the whole or nearly the 
whole of the space between it and the edge : involucre 
membranous, formed of the revolute edge of the frond. 
The species of this genus are, for the most part, unex- 
celled for the decoration of conservatories, dinner tables, 
&o. The large-growing species thrive best in a compost 
of loam and peat, to which may be added a small quan- 
tity of silver sand. The smaller sorts will reciuire scarcely 
any loam. For general culture, see Ferns. 
L. alpina (alpine).* rhiz. slender, wide-creeping, clothed with 
lanceolate ferruginous scales at the crown, barren fronds 4in. to 
Bin. long, iin. to Jin. broad, linear-lanceolate, with spreading, 



Iiomaria — continued. 

close-placed, linear-oblong, obtuse pinna', Mn. long, ^iu. In-oail. 
fertile frondls on stipes 4in. to 12in. long; pinn;-c narrower anil 
more distant. Involucre slightly intramarginal. Brazd. A 
smaller plant than L. Suicaiit, with a slender, wide-creeping 
rhizome, and the piuufi?, especially of the fertile frond, broader 
and .sliorter. Half-liardy. See Fig. 465. 







Fig. 465. Lomakia alpina. 

L. attenuata (narroweil).* cau. long, horizontal, stout, densely 
clotheil at the apex with linear-.subulate, light brown scales, sti. 
4in. to 6iii. long, erect, naked or slightly scaly below, fronds 1ft. 
to 3ft. long, 6in. to 9in. broad, ovate, narrowed very gradually 
downwards ; barren pinnse numerous, contiguous, spreading, 
linear, Sin. to 4in. lon§", iin. to fin. broad, narrowed gradually 
towards the point, which is sometimes bluntly serrated, dilated 
on both sides at the base ; fertile pinnre as numerous, but only 
half to one line broad. Tropical America. A very beautiful and 
di.stinct stove species. Syn. L. (jigantea. 

L. Banksii (Banks'), cau. stout, woody, elongated, scaly uji- 
wards. atl. Sin. to 4in. long, erect, scaly below, barren fronds 
lanceolate, 6in. to 9in. long, about Iin. broad ; piunre spreading, 
oblong, obtuse, iin. to ^in. long, jin. broad, close-placecl, passing 
gradually downwards into a sinuated decurrent wing to the stem. 
fertile fronds smaller and more slender; pinnae narrower and mure 
distant. New Zealand. Greenhouse. 

L. bleclinoides (Blechnumdike).* cau. creeping, barren fronds 
short-stalked, lanceolate, about 6in. lung, Iin. to IMn. broad ; 
upper ijinnse 3in. long, gin. broad, dilated at the base, rather 
falcate, point blunt ; lower ones narrowed gradually into mere 
auricles, fertile fronda 1ft. to l^-ft. long, 3in. broad, ftli. 6in. 
long, strong, erect ; pinna; l^in. to 2in. long, ^in. broad, dilated 
suddenly at the base, the upper ones :iin. to gin. apart. Chili. Very 
closely allied to L. lanceolata., but with larger fertile fronds, with 
pinnre widened suddenly at the base on both sides. Greenhouse. 

L. Boryana (Bory's).* cau. stout, erect, 1ft. to 2ft. high, woody, 
densely scaly, '^ti. stout, erect, 4in. to 6in. long, harren frondfi 
ovate. 1ft. to 2ft. long, 6in. to 8in. broad; pinuiB close-placed, 
erecto-patent, lanceolate, narrowed gradually to the point, nar- 
rowed and sometimes auricled at the base, 3in. to 6in. lon^g, ^in. 
or rather more broad, fertile fronds, pinnpe narrow, linear, 
rather close. Involucre brown, membranaceous, fimbriated, some- 
times slightly intramarginal. >Vest Indies to Falkland Islands, 
South Afric-a, Ac Greenhouse. Svx. L. magellanica. (H. G. F. 
52.) L. robusta is a stout-growing form of this species, with 
densely scaly rachis. 

L. B. cycadoides (Gycas-like). trunk stout, massive, furnished 
about the crown and base of stipes with a profusion of long black 
scales, fronds pinnate, coriaceous, 1ft. to 2ft. long; pinnte 
large, lanceolate-oblong, blunt, deep green, the fertile ones 
linear-lanceohite, recurved at the apex. South-east Africa, 1875. 
Greenhouse. 

L. B. Dal^alrnsi@e (Miss Dalgairns'). trunk blackish, shaggy 
at apex, with long, subulate, dark brown scales, fronds sub- 
coriaceous, lanceolate, pinnate ; pinna? lanceolate, acute, the 
terminal ones confluent, dark green above pale beneath. South 
Africa, 1877. 

L. capensis (Cape). A form of L. pro-.-era. 

L. chllensis (Chilian). A foi-m of L. procera. 

L. ciliata (fringed).* cau. Bin. high, lA-in. thick, sti. slightly scaly 
below, fronds not numerous, 8in. to 12in. long, ovate-oblong, 
simply pinnate ; barren pinnfe linear-oblong, the lower ones dis- 
tant and narrowed below, the upper more approximate, adnato- 
decurrent, with a broad rounded auricle at the base on the lower 
side, bluntish, frequently emarginate or bifid, margins lobed and 
spinuloso-ciliated ; fertile pinna; narrowdinear, decurrent, some- 
times slightly pinnatifid. New Caledonia. Stove. Alliedtn L. gibba. 

L. Colensoi (Colenso's). A synonym of L. Patcrsoni elongata. 

L. crenulata (scolloped). A synonym of L. Germainii. 

L. Cumingiana (Cuming's). A synonym of L. Patersoni. 

L. discolor (two-coloured).* cau. stont, ascending, sti. 3in. to 6in. 
long, strung, densely scaly at the base, fronds 1ft. to 3ft. long, 
the barren ones 4in. to 6in. broad, narrowed gi'adually at the 
base ; pinnre numerous, spreading, contiguous, linear, 2in. to 3in. 
long, gin. broad, cut down very nearly to the mchis, narrowed 
suddenly towards the point, margin wavy; fertile pinnje as 
numeruus, but narrower and shorter. Australia, i'c. Greenhouse. 
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Lomaria — continued. 

L. d, uuda (naked). This variety differs from the type in its less 
coriaceous texture, castaneous stems, and more numerous, nar- 
rower, acuminate pinnae. 

L. dura (hard), cau. erect, sub- arborescent, sti. lin. long, thick, 
erect, scaly at the base, fronds 1ft. or more long, lanceolate, cut 
down to the rachis below ; barren pinnse, the lower ones dwarfed 
into rounded lobes, the middle ones oblong sub-falcate, the upper 
ones narrower and more acuminated ; fertile pinnie shorter, 
crowded, broadish, very blunt, decurrent at the base above. In- 
volucre transversely wrinkled, the margin fimbriated. Chatham 
Islands, 1866. Hardy. Syn. L. rigida. 

L. elongata (elongated). A synonym of L. Patersoni elovf/ata. 

If. filiformis (filiform), rhiz. scandent, stout, sti. distant, lin. 
to 4in. long, barren fronds ovate-lanceolate, 1ft. to 2ft. long, Sin. 
to 4in. broad ; pinnae numerous, spreading, linear, 2in. to Sin. 
long, Ain. broad, distinctly stalked, narrowed gradually towarc^ 
the point and regularly crenato-dentate throughout ; frond of the 
lower part of the caudex often much smaller, linear in general 
outline. Sin. to 4in. long, lin. broad, with oblong, obtuse, sharply- 
toothed pinnfe. fertile fronds ovate, with numerous narrowly- 
linear pinnae, 3in. to 4in. long. New Zealand, &c. Greenhouse. 
Syns. Lomariopsu heieroinorpka and Stenochlcena heteromor-pha. 

If. fluviatllis (floating), cau. Sin. to 4in. long, stout, scaly towards 
the crown, sti. Sin. to 4in. long, erect, densely scaly, han-en fronds 
linear, 6in. to 18in. long, lin. to 2ni. broad ; pinnse oblong, obtuse, 
spreading, not decurrent, ^in. to |in. long, iin. to gin. broad, the 
upper ones nearly contiguous, the lower ones shorter and more 
distant, fertile fronds, pinnae linear-obtuse, ^in. to |in. long, -^in. 
broad, erecto-patent. New Zealand, &c. Greenhouse. 

If. Fraseri (Fraser's).* catt. elongated, stout, sub-erect, densely 
clothed with linear scales at the crown, sti. 4in. to 6in. long, 
strong, erect, scaly, fronds ovate, acuminate, bipinnatifid, 1ft. 
to l^ft. long, 4in. to 6in. broad; pinnae linear-lanceolate, the 
lower ones 2in. to Sin. long, ^in. to fin. broad, cut down very 
nearly to the rachis into linear-oblong, mucronate, slightly-toothed 
pinnules, their bases decurrent into a pinnatifid wing to the main 
rachis with triangular lobes ; fertile frond similar in size and 
cutting. New Zealand, 1843. A very elegant greenhouse species, 
and quite distinct. 

L. Germainii (Germain's), cau. elongated, scaly at the apex. 
sti. lin. to 2in. long, erect, firm, scaly, ban-en fronds 2in. to Sin. 
long, |in. to lin. broad, oblong-lanceolate, with imbricated, 
spreading, linear-obtuse, crenate pinnae, the largest iin. long, ^in. 
broad, the lower ones distant, and narrowing down gradually to 
mere auricles, fertile fronds on longer stalks, with pinnje nearly 
as broad and close as the others. Chili. Greenhouse. Syn. 
L. crenulata. (H.S. F. iii. 152.) Most like I/. ct^j^/iJia. in size and habit. 

L. g'i'bba (gibbous).* cau. 2ft. to 3ft. high. sti. short, strong, 
erect, densely scaly below, fronds 2ft. to" 3ft. long, 6in. broad, 
both barren and fertile with very numerous erecto-patent pinnae 
on each side, those of the former 4in. to 6in. long, ^in. to |in. 
broad, cut down nearly to the rachis, dilated and connected at 
the base, the lower ones growing shorter very gradually, margin 
nearly entire; fertile pinnae 4in. to 6in. long, ^in. broad, sori 
occupying the whole space between the edge and midrib. New 
Caledonia, &c., 1862. Stove or greenhouse. The variety known 
as Bellii is a handsome form, producing long forked fronds, 
which are densely tasselled at the apex, as also are the points of 
all the pinnae. 




FlO. 466. LOMARTA GIBBA ROBUSTA. 

Ii, g. robusta (robust).* A garden form, of more robust habit, 
and with broader pinnfe, than the type. See Fig. 466. 



IiOiuaria — continued. 

L. gigantea (gigantic). A synonym of L. attevuata. 
L. Gilliesil (Gillies'). A synonym of L. pi-ocera. 
L. lanceolata (lanceolate), cau. elongated, and densely clothed 
with dark brown, linear scales, sti. 4in. to 6in. long, firm, erect. 
fronds 6in. to 12in. long, 2in. to 4in. broad ; the barren ones 
lanceolate, narrowed very gradually below ; pinnte close, slightly 
falcate, lin. to l^in. long, ^in. to fin. broad, gradually narrowed 
to a point or bluntish, slightly toothed ; fertile pinnae linear, 
spreading or falcate, about ^in. apart at the base. Australia, &c. 
A pretty greenhouse species. 
Ii. L'Herminieri (L'Herminier's). cau. ultimately elongated, 
densely scaly, sti. 4in. to 6in. long, strong, erect, barren fronds 
ovate-lanceolate, 9in. to 15in. long. Sin. to 4in. broad ; pinnae 
dilated at the base, slightly falcate, 2in. or rather more long, ^in. 
broad, point bluntish, a few of the lower ones cut down suddenly 
into mere auricles ; fertile pinnss 2in. to 3in. long, ^in. broad ; the 
lower ones vi^in. to lin. apart at the base. West Indies to Chili. 
Stove. (H.^G. F. 40.) 

L. magellanica (Magellan). A synonym of L. Boryana. 

L. nigra (black).* cau. stout, clothed at the crown with linear 
scales, sti. slender, erect, densely scaly, 2in. to Sin. long, barren 
fronds 4in. to 6in. long, lin. to l^-in. broad, linear-oblong, with a 
large, bluntish, sinuated point, cut down below to the rachis into 
numerous roundish-oblong, sinuated pinnae on each side, which 
are^in. to %m. long, ^in. to ^in. broad, the lower ones quite dis- 
tinct, and a short distance from one another, fertile fronds with 
longer stalks, the terminal pinna long-linear, the lateral ones 
linear, erecto-patent. New Zealand. Greenhouse. (H. S. F. iii. 35.) 

L. onocleoides (Onoclea-like). rhiz. long-scandent, densely 
scaly, barren fronds on stipes Sin. to 4in. long, lanceolate, 1ft. to 
1-2-ft. long, lin. to 2in. broad, narrowed very gradually below ; 
pinnae lin. or less long, jin. to |in. broad, lanceolate, dilated at 
the base, narrowed gradually towards the point, fei tile fronds 
on stipes 4in. to 6in. long ; pinnae linear, lin. to 1-i-in. long. Invo- 
lucre broad, involute. West Indies, &c. Stove. (H. S. F. 146.) 

L. Patersoni (Paterson's). rhiz. short-creeping, sti. 2in. to Sin. 
long, wiry, erect, rather scaly below, barren fronds about 1ft. 
long, under lin. broad, broadest one-third of the distance from 
the top, narrowed very gradually downwards ; point acuminate, 
margin cartilaginous and wavy, fertile fronds as long, but only 
^in. broad, sori occupying the whole space between the midrib 
and margin. South Africa. A very pretty greenhouse species. 
Syn. L. ^Cuming iuna. (H. S. F. 143.) 

L. P. elongata (lengthened). A vai'iety having both barren and 
fertile fronds pinnatifid, 2ft. or more long, the former cut down 
nearly to the rachis into six to nine pinnae on eacli side, which are 
often 6in. to 9in. long, nearly lin. broad, and suddenly decurrent 
at the base; the fertile pinnae often numerous on each side, erecto- 
patent, 6in. long, ^in. broad. Neilgheiries and Ceylon. Stove. 
Syjns. L. Colensoi, L. elongata, and L. punctata. 

L. procera (tall).* cau. stout, woody, elongated, clothed with 
large scales, sti. 6in. to 12in. long, stout, erect, scaly below. 
barren fronds ovate, 1ft. to 3ft. long, 6in. to 12in. broad ; pinnae 
linear. Sin. to 12in. long, iin. to lin. broad, the lower ones stalked, 
base rounded or even cordate, sometimes auricled, point nar- 
rowed gradually, fertile fronds JiS.rvov/ly linear, distant, 4in. to 
6in. long, jin. broad. Involucre broad, membranaceous, ciliated, 
sometimes slightly intramarginal. Mexico, West Indies, Aus- 
tralia, &c. Greenhouse. Syn. L. GilUesii. (H. S. F. 53.) L. 
capensis and L. chilensis are large-growing forms. 

L. p. ornifolia (Ash-leaved), fronds 3ft. long, with as many as 
forty pinnae ; the lower ones distinctly stalked, and often furnished 
with glands. Syn, L. tuberculxfta. 

L. p. vestita (clothed). A form with densely paleaceous rachis. 
Sy.n. L. vestita. 

L. pumila (dwarf).* rhiz. slender, creeping, clothed with bluntish 
scales at the apex, fertile fronds on stipes Sin. to 4in. long ; pinnae 
linear-oblong, with a considerable space between them, barren 
fronds lanceolate, 3in. to 4in. long, ^in. broad ;j pinm-e spreading, 
'linear-oblong, obtuse, crenated, ^in. long, ^in. broad. New Zea- 
land. Half-hardy. 

L. punctata (dotted), A synonym of L. ra-fersoni clongafa. 

L. punctulata (dotted), caii. stout, densely paleaceous at the 
crown, sti. Sin. to 6in. long, strong, erect, barren fronds oblong- 
lanceolate, 1ft. to 2ft. long, 4in. to 6in. broad ; pinnre very 
numerous, contiguous, linear, sub-falcate, 2in. to Sin. long, jin. 
to lin. broad, rounded or cordate and auricled at base, lower ones 
deflexed, and the lowest reduced to auricles, fertile fronds 
similar, but pinnns often not more than ^in. broad ; rachis' stout, 
erect, naked. South Africa, from Natal southward, and Java. 
Greenhouse, 

L. rigida (rigid). A synonym of L. dnra. 

L. robusta (roiiust). A form of L. Boryana. 

L. Spicant (spiketp.* rhiz. stout, short-creeping, hai'rcn fronds 
on stalks 2in. to oin. long, lanceolate, 6in. to 9in. long, lin. to 
l^in. broad, narrowed gradually below ; pinnae linear, ^in. to ^in. 
long, gin. broad, bluntish or mucronate, slightly dilated at the 
base, fertile frondm often 1ft. long, 2in. broad, on stipes 6in. to 
9in. long, narrowly linear; pinnfe iin. to gin. apart, dilated at 
the base, the line of fructification at first slightly intramarginal. 
Northern hemisphere (Britain). Hardy. SYiN. Blcchnuni Spicant. 
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Iiomaria — continued. 

li. S. anomala (anomalous), froml-i about 9in. in height, thin, 
much utteiuuLti:'il ; pinnre all partially fertile, without beim^ so 
nuiL'li rontniL-ted as usual. Novel and distinct. A uiiniature 
form of tliis variety, known as ininu-i, has been discovered in 
\N'aley, and makes a very pretty Wardian case Kubject. 

L. S. concinna (neat), ham-u /Vo^/t^.v prostrate, about 1ft. lon^, 
Am. bri.iid ; Inl^'s almost H;ibellate, beautifully crennlated round 
tin; margins, and somewhat indtricated. fertile fronds similar in 
outline, but erect. A very pretty variety. 

L. S. contracta (contracted), fronds 4in. to 6in. long, very 
narrow ; the lower portion resembles a deeply incised wing to 
thcraeVds; the ni)per portion pinnatitid, becoming again narrow 
at the apex. North \VaIe.s. A pretty Wardian case plant. 

L. S. crispa (curled). A beautiful variety, having the lobes of the 
fronds beautifully undulated or curled and nearly always entire, 
and all the apices crested. 

L. S. cristata (crested). A pretty form, dif[ering from the 
type m the a[)cx of each frond having a furcate crest. 

L. S. flabellata (fan-shaped), frunds several times divided near 
the base, each division being beautifully raiiu.se, and crested at 
the apex. A handsome variety. 

I*. S. imbricata (imbricated), barren fronds 6in. long, 2in. 
broad, ovate-lanceolate, the obtuse lobes densely imbricated. 
fertile fronds with the lobes somewhat narrower. 

L. S. imbricato-erecta (erect-indjricate). fronds ligulate ; 
pinnae imbricate, turning liack in the fertile fronds, so that their 
edges almost meet. A distinct form of the variety Jlahe Hat a. 

L. S. lancifolla (lance-leaved), barren fro)u.h narrow, depau- 
perated at the base, entire and ligulate towards the apex, fertile 
fro/nh about 9in. long, pinnatifid ; pinnoe short and obtuse, the 
terminal one very much elongated. 

L. S. multifurcata (much-forked), fronds Sin. to lOin. in height, 
nearly 2in. broad, the apex divided into several branches, forming 
a head upwards of 3in. across ; pinna^ usually furcate ; sterile 
fronds prostrate ; fertile ones erect. 

Ij. S, polydactyla (many-fingered). A handsome form, nearly 
as large as the type, and bearing a beautiful crest upon the apex 
of every frond. 

L. S. serrato-rigida (rigid-toothed), fronds 9in. tolOin. high, 
pinnate, crested upon the ends ; pinnae distant, serrated on both 
margins. A rigid and erect variety. 

L. S. serrulata (serrulated), fronds about 6in. high, very 
narrow-lanceolate ; piimre short, and beautifully serrulate on the 
margins. Very pretty for Wardian case culture. 

Ii. S. stricta (upright), fronds about 1ft. high, lin. broad ; lobes 
dentate, often slightly depauperated ; fertile fronds much 
narrower than the sterile ones. A distinct variety. 




Fig. 467. LoMARiA Spicant trinervis coronals. 

L. S. trinervis (three-nerved). The main point of distinction 
in this variety occurs in the division of the frond into three 
sections near the base, the lateral ones being very small in com- 
parison to the central one. A fine form of this variety— caro nans- 
has the apices terminated with a large crest. See Fig. ^167. 

L. S. variabilis (variable), fronds 4in. to 5in. long, simple, 
entire, for a third of their length enlarging upwards, and then 
suddenly contracting ; apex sometimes furcate. 

L. tenuifolia (slender-fronded). A synonym of Acrostichiim 
tenv.ifoliiun. 

L. tuberculata (warted). A sjTionj-m of L. procera omlfolia. 

L. vestita (clothed). A synonym of L. procera vestita. 

L, vulcanica (volcanic), cau. thick, erect or sub-prostrate, 
densely clothed at the crown with subulate blackish scales, sti. 
4in. to 6in. long, erect, fronds 6in. to 18in, long. Sin. to 6in. broad, 



Lomaria — continued. 

the barren ones ovate-lanceolate, not narrowed at the base or the 
lower i)innje abbreviated; pinnfp spreading, lanceolate, 2in. to 
4in. long, \m. to lin. broad, liase slightly dilated, point acute or 
bluntisli, the lowest pair deflexed ; 'fertile pinme linear, distant, 
dilated suddenly at the base, 2in. to 4in. long, ^in. broad. Java, 
New Zealand, &c. Stove or greenhouse. 

LOMABiIDIUHiI. Included under Lomaria (which 
see). 

LOMARIOFSIS. Includod under Lomaria (which 
see). 

LOIVIATIA (from Inma, lomatos^ an edge ; referring- 
to the winged edge of the seeds). Stn. Tricondyliis. 
Ord. P rotearece. This genua comprises about nine species 
of greenhouse or conservatory shrubs or trees, six of 
which inhabit Australia, and the rest are natives of Chili. 
Flowers hermaphrodite, in pedicellate pairs, in terminal or 
axillary, simple or slightly-branched racemes ; perianth 
irregular. Leaves alternate or rarely opposite, toothed 
or pinnately divided, very variable on the same plant. 
Lomatias thrive in a compost of loam, peat, and sand, 
in ecfual proportions. Plenty of drainage is most essential. 
Propagated by cuttings of well-rii^ened shoots, placed 
in gentle heat, under a bell glass. The undermentioned 
arc very elegant foliage plants : 

L, ferru^nea (rusty).* I. very dark green on the upper side, 
bipinnatifid ; pinnre somewhat ovate, tritid at the points ; petiole 
and back of the leaf clothed with a short tomentum. /;. 10ft. 
Chili, 1851. A handsome plant, of gi-aceful haldt. 

L, llicifolia (Ilolly-leaved). fl., racemes long and loose, simple or 
slightly branched. I. petiolate, ovate, oblong, or lanceolate, 
irregularly prickly -toothed or lobed. h. 6ft. Australia. An 
erect branching shrub, growing sometimes into a small tree. 
(li. M. 4025.) 

L. sUaifolia (Silaus-leaved).* f. white, in long, erect racemes. 
I. bright gTeen above, liijiinnatifid, smooth ; jiinn;i=' lanceolate, 
irreguhirly cut, acute ; under surface sliglitly glaucous, the reti- 
culated veins prominent, h. 2ft. New Suvith Wales, 1792. A 
very desirable species, having a spreading habit. (B. M. 1272.) 

L. tinctoria (dyer's), fl., racemes tenninal, or in the upper axils, 
pedunculate, loose, 4in. to Sin. long. I. pinnate, bipinnate, or 
rarely undivided ; segments linear, obtuse, entire or lobed 
/(. 2ft. Australia. A small shrub. (B. M. 4110.) 

LOMATOPHYLLUM (from loma, lomatos, a border, 
and pliyllon, a leaf; alluding to the distinctly-bordered 
leaves). Stn. Phylloma. Oed. Liliacece. A very small 
genus (t^vo or three species) of greenhouse succulent 
plants, allied to Aloe. Flowers at the sides of the 
branches, racemose, shortly pedicellate ; panicles in the 
axils of the superior leaves, pedunculate. Fruit sub- 
globose, fleshy-coriaceous. Leaves clustered at the apices 
of the stems, loriform-elongated, fleshy-coriaceous ; margin 
cartilaginous, often coloured, calloso- or spinuloso-serrulate. 
Stem woody, simple, sometimes tall. The under-mentioned 
is the only species in cultivation. For culture, see Aloe. 





Fig. 468. LONAS inodora, showing Habit, and (1) detached 
Flower-head, (2) Leaf, and (3) Single Floret (page 296). 
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IiOmatophylluni — continued. 

L. aloiflorum (Aloe-flowered). Bourbon Aloe. ./?., corolla yellow, 
suffused with l)ro\viiiyh-red on the outside, about ^in. long, as 
large as a qnill in diameter. June. I. smooth, about 3ft. long, 
^in. to 3in. broad, clear green. 8tem (in old specimens) about 8ft. 
high, and nearly as thick as a man's thigh. Boui-bon, 1766. (B. M. 
15'85, undername of Pinjllomu aloijlorum.) 

IiONAS (derivation unknown). Ord. Compof:ifw. 
A monotypic genus, the species being a hardy, erect, 
branched, glabrous, annual herb. It thrives in any 
ordinary garden soil. Propagated by seeds, which may 
be sown in the open ground, in spring. 

Ij. inodora (inodorous). Jl.-headv yellow, small, in dense, ter- 
minal, crowded corymbs ; involucre suh-turbinate-campanulate ; 
receptacle elongated ; achenes glabrous. July to October. 
I. alternate, deeply-toothed or cut. /(. 1ft. Barliary, 1686. 
See Fig. 468, page 295. (B. M. 2276, under name of Athanmia 
annua.) 

LONCHITIS fa name given by Dioscorides to one of 
the orchids, from lonche, a lance ; alluding to the shape 
of the fronds) Ord. Filicei^. A genus comprising two 
species of stove ferns. Sori marginal, placed in the 
sinuses of the frond, more or less distinctly reniform, 
but often considerably elongated ; involucre of the same 
shape as the sorus, and covering it, membranous in 
texture, formed from the reflexed margin. For general 
culture, see Ferns. 

L. putoescens (pubescent), sti. 1ft. to 2ft. long, strong, erect, 
densely clotlied with woolly pubescence, fronds- 2ft. to 4ft. long, 
deltoid, tripinnatifid, cut down to the rachis except towards the 
apex ; lower pinufe sometimes 1ft. to Uft. long, 9in. to 12in. 
broad ; pinnules lanceolate, cut down nearly to the rachis below, 
with blunt, oblong, sinuated segments, sori placed round the 
main sinuses of the pinnules, and in two or three of the hollows 
of the segments on each side. Mauritius. The following are 
forms or synonyms of this species : glabra, Lindeniana, madafjas- 
cariensis, and natalensis. 

IiONCHOCARFUS (from lonche, a lance, and Inrpos, 
a fruit; in allusion to the shape of the pods). Ord. 
Leguminoscc. An extensive genus (about fifty species 
have been described) of tall climbing shrubs or trees, 
for the most part natives of tropical America, a few 
inhabiting tropical Africa, and one a native of Australia. 
Flowers violet-purple or white, in simple racemes, or 
rarely paniculate. Leaves alternate, imparl - pinnate ; 
leaflets opposite, rarely stipeUate. In all probability, the 
species here described is the only one yet introduced. It 
is a stove evergreen tree, requiring a compost of turfy 
loam and fibry peat, with a small quantity of sand added, 
to ensure perfect drainage. Propagated, in May or June, 
by half-ripened cuttings, placed in sand, under a bell 
glass, in a gentle heat. 

L. roseus (rose-coloured). /?. rose, large, showy ; pedicels one- 
flowered ; racemes erect. I., leaflets thirteen to fifteen, lanceo- 
late, acuminated, glabrous, shining above, rather pale beneath. 
h. 20ft. South America, 1700. 

IiONDON FRII)£. See Saxifraga umbrosa. 

IiONGCHAMFIA. This genus is now included 
under Zieyssera (which .<:ee). 

IiONICERA (named after Adam Lonicer, or Lonitzer, 
1528-1586, a German botanist). Honeysuckle. Including 
Caprifolium and Xylosfeum. Ord. CaprifoUaceo3. An 
extensive genus (about eighty species have been enume- 
rated) of hardy or half-hardy, erect or twining, deciduous or 
evergreen shrubs, natives of the temperate and sub-tropical 
regions of the Northern hemisphere, rarely seen in the 
tropics. Flowers often fragrant, axillary or capitate, 
variously disposed ; corolla tubular, campanulate or funnel- 
shaped, with usually an irregular limb. Leaves simple, 
opposite, stipulate. Loniceras are among.st the most beau- 
tifully scented and popular of flowering shrubs. The tall- 
growing sorts are best suited for covering walls, arbours, 
and trellises of any description. L. fragrdntissima and L. 
Sta'iidishii produce their flowers in the greatest profusion 
early in sjjring, on the wood made and ripened the 
previous year. Pruning mu.st not, therefore, be practised 
with these until flowering is past, when all the shoots 
should be shortened back nearly close. Almost all the 



Iionicera — continued. 
other species flower on young wood 



and its variety, 
greenhouse rafter 



L. i^empervirens, 
mvnor, are beautiful plants for training up 



The majority of the Loniceras are of 
asy culture in any good garden soil. Propagated readily 

by cuttings, also by layers, and sometimes by seeds. 

L. brachypoda (short-stalked). A synonym of L. Jlexuosa. 

L. ceerulea (blue-berried). Jl. greenish-yellow, tubular ; peduncles 
short, two-flowered, reflexed in the fructiferous state. March 
and April, fr. a dark blue, elliptic or globose beiTy, covered with 
a kind of bloom. I. oval-oblong, ciliated, stifiish, densely pubes- 
cent while voung. h. 3ft. to 5ft. Northern hemisphere, 1629. 
Erect, deciduous." (E, M. 1965.) 




Fig. 469. Flowering Br.\nchlet of Lomcera Caprifolium. 

L. Caprifolium (goat's-leaf).* Jl. yellowish, with a bluish tube, 
2in. long, highly fragrant, ringent, terminal, disposed in capitate 
whorls. May and June. fr. of a tawny-orange colour, elliptical. 
I. obovate, auutish, glaucous ; uppermost ones broader and con- 
nate. Stem twining from left to right. Europe (naturalised in 
England, &c.). Deciduous. See Fig. 469. (Sy. En. B. 641.) 

L. ChineDSiS (Chinese). A synonym of L. japonica. 

L. cHiata (ciliate). Ji. yellowish, bilabiate; corolla funnel-formed, 
almost spurred at the base ; lobes nearly equal. May. Berries 
red, separnte. I. oblong-ovate, often heart-shaped, petioled, thin, 
downy beneath. North America, 1824. 

L. dioica (dior'cious). A synonym of L. parviflora. 

L. diversifolia (different-leaved). A synonym of L. qninqtie- 
Ivcidaris. 

L. Etrusca (Etruscan), fi. purplish on the outside, and yellow 
inside, fragrant, disposed in verticillate heads, usually about 
three heads on the top of each branch. May and June. 
/. ottovate, obtuse, pubescent ; lower ones on short petioles ; 
upper ones connately perfoliate, acute. Branches twining. 
Europe. Deciduous. 

L. flava (yellow).* Jl. light yellow, fragrant, in approximate 
whorls ; tube of the corolla somewhat gibbous. June. I. smooth, 
very pale and glaucous on both sides, thickish, obovate or oval, the 
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Fig. 470. Flowering Branch and DETACiiKn Flowers of 

LONICERA FLEXrOSA. 

L. flexuosa (flexuous-stemnied).* fi. yellow, axillary, few, almcst 
sessile, very fragrant. June ami July. fr. i^lobose, jjlabrous. 
/. ovate-oblong-, acute, on short petioles, glabrous. Stems 
flexuous. h. 4ft. to 5ft. Japan, 1806. Deciduous twiner. Svx. 
L. hrachypoda. See Fig. 470. 

L. f, aurea ■ reticulata (golden-reticulated). I beautifully 
netted or varie,2:ated ^^ith yellow, with a mixture of red towards 
autumn. An elegant i>lant. 

L, fragrantissima (very fragrant).* Jl. white, very fragrant, 
nearly lin. across, produced before the leaves are developed ; 
tube short ; mouth expanded. February. I. oblong-obovate, 
acute, rounded at the base, nearly glabrous. //. 6ft. China, 
1845. This most desirable erect evergreen species is one 
of the best fragi-ant winter-flowering plants cultivated. 
(L. & P. F. (I. 3, 75, 268.) Closely alhed to this species is 
L. Sta)uU.shii, which has ovate-oblong, or ovate-lanceolate, 
ciliate leaves, and retrorsely hairy peduncles; in other respects, 
it is similar to L. fnciraiiti-ssiinn, and is l:>y no means inferior. 
(B. M. 5709.) 

L. glauca (glaucous-leaved), jl. yellow ; corolla long, tubular ; 
tul)e slender; peduncles sliort; ovary free. July. //'., Iterries 
globose. I. linear-oblong, obtuse ; margins scaberulous, re- 
curved, glaucous underneath. Western Himalayas. A dwarf, 
densely branched, wiry undershrub. 

L. Iiirsuta (hairy). _/?. yellow ; spikes or racemes composed 
of verticillate heads of flowers ; corolla heset with glandular 
pubescence. June and July. I. broad, ovate-elliptic, on short 
petioles, pulieseent and ciliated, glaucous beneath ; upper ones 
coiinately perfoliate. Branches twining. North America, 1822. 
Deciduous. Syns. Caprifolium hirsiUum and L. ^j«.6esc6'?i.S'. 
(B. M. 3103.) 

L, implexa (interwoven). ^. red, yellow, capitate, terminal. 
June to September. I. evergreen, leathery, oblong, entire, 
shining above, glaucous beneath. Plant glabrous. /;. 8ft. 
Europe, 1772. Twiner. (B. M. 640.) 

L. involucrata (involucrate). Jl. yellow, tinged with red, viscid ; 
peduncles axillary, two or three-flowered. June. I. ovate or 
oblong, somewhat acuminated, stiff, pubescent, tomentose on 
the nerves. Branches elongated, acutely tetragonal, h. 2ft. 
to 3ft. California, 1833. An erect species. SvN. L. Ledehouril. 
(B. R. 1179.) 

L.ja-POllica (Japanese). Jl. red, villous on the outside and white 
within, about lin. long, fragrant, twin. July to September. 
I. petiolate, ovate, acutish, villous, pale beneath ; upper ones the 
smallest. Branchlets opposite, very hairy, bearing two leaves and 
two sessile flowers at the top of each. Stem twining, flexuous, 
hairy. Japan and China, 1806. (B. M. 3516, under name of 
L. chine 1 1 si 1^.) 

L. Ledebourii (Ledebour's). A synonym of L. inmlucrata. 

L. longiflora (long-flowered). Jl. at first snow-white, but finally 
changing to a golden-vellow, several inches long ; peduncles 
short', two-flowered. July to September. I. petiolate, oblong. 
lanceolate, shining above and p;ile beneath. Branches tanning. 
China, (tc, 1826. Deciduous. (B. R.. 1252, under name of Capri- 
folium l(ri\<jijli>i-u-in.) 

li. parviflora (small-flowered), jl. in two or three closely approxi- 
mate whorl, raised on a peduncle ; corolla gi'eenish-yellow, 
tinged with ilnll piu-ple, gibbous at the ba.se, smooth out-^iile. 
May and June. I. smooth, oblong, green above, very glaucous 
lieneath, the upper pairs united, ail closely sessile. North 
America. Deciduous twiner. (B. R. 138,under name of L. diotca.) 

Vol. II. 



crimson or deep purple, 
(iwiiy underneath when 



Iionicera — ro)(7n(//r>(/. 

L. p. Douglasii (Oniiglas's). j!., corolla 
I. greener than in the tyj.ie, umre or less i 
\-omig, i>v ciH;it(_'. Xortli America. 

L. Periclymenum (l^ericlymenuni)''". Woodliinr, or Connnon 
Iloneyriiickle. //. externally deep red, ringent, disposed in heads, 
all of which are terminal, ovate, and imliricated. Spring to 
autuuni. fr. nearly globular, deep red, bitter and nauseous, 
accompanied by permanent liracts. I. ovate, obtuse, attenuated 
at the base, sometimes downy, glaucous. Branches climbing. 
Kurope, Ac. (Britain). Deciduous. (Sy. En. B. 642.) There arw 
several varieties of tliis well-known shrul>. 

L. pubescens (downy). A synonym of I. hir.sala. 

L. punicea (scarlet-flowered). Jl. deep red or crimson ; pedun- 
cles axillary and almost terminal, two-flowereil, shorter than 
the leaves ; tube of corolla rather gibbous at the Ijase ; 
segments unequal. April and Alay. /. ovate, sub-cordate at 
the base, sometimes three in a whorl on the young shoots. 
/). 2ft. to 4ft. Native country unknown, 1825. Erect. S'i x. 
Siiniphnricarpo.s -punlrcH-v. (B. M. 2469.) 

L. quinquelocularis (five-celled). H. yellow, twin, sessile, 
axillary; lower lolje of corolla linear, recurved, trident; upper 
cordate. June and .July. I. ovate, acute, li. 4ft. North India, 
1840. Plant downy, erect. (I'.. R. 1844, 55, laider name of 
L. dioerai folia.) 




Fig. 471. Flowering Branciilet oi- Lonicera sempervirrns. 

L. sempervirens (evergreen).* fi. of a beautiful scarlet out- 
siile ami yellow inside, about lin. long; spikes nearly naked, 
composed of whorls ; tube of corolla ventricose on the upper side. 
Spring and summer. I. obovate or ovate, glaucous beneath, 
glabrous; upper ones connately perfoliate. Branches twining. 
North America, 1656. See Fig. 471. (B. M 781.) This ever- 
gi-een species is the most handsome of all the cultivated 
Honeysuckles ; it is best grown in a cool greenhouse. There 
is a very desirable variety, mino-r. (B. M. 1753.) 

L. tatarica (Tartarian).* fi. rose-coloured, short, somewhat 
gibbous at the base ; peduncles two-flowered, shorter than the 
leaves. April and May. Jr. black, nearly globose when young, 
but at length connate at the base. I. cordate-ovate, harcUy acute. 
/(. 4ft. to 6ft. Tartary, 1752. Erect, deciduous. (B.R.31.) There 
are several varieties of this species, differing principally in the 
colour of the flowers. 

L. tomentella (slightly downy). Jl., corolla white, scarcely 
i-in. long ; mouth equal ; lobes short ; throat villous. July, 
/r., berry black. I. linear-oblong or lanceolate, obtuse or acute. 
Branches distichous, upright, h. 10ft. to 12ft. Sikkim-Hima- 
layas. 1849. (B. M. 6486.) 

L. Xylosteum (Xylo.steum). Fly Honeysuckle. JJ. cream- 
coloured, downy, small ; peduncles two-flowered, shorter tlian 
the leaves. July. fr. oval, scarlet, one-celled, six-seeded. 
I. ovate, acute, petiolate, soft. /'. 4ft. to 5ft. J-inglaud. An erect 
deriduous shrub, of little beauty. Svn. Xylostemii dinnctorum. 
(F. n. 808; Sy. En. B. 916.) 

XiONlCHKEiC. A tribe of Ca}irifoJi<(re(p. 
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See Heritiera. 
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LOOSESTRIFE. .SVy Lysimachia eiikI Lythrum. 

LOPADOCALYX. A synonym of Olax (which see). 

IiOFEZIA (named in hononr of Thomas Lopez, a 
Spanish botanist, who wrote on the botany of America). 
Stn. Pisaura. Ord. Onagrariece. A genus (about 
twenty species have been described) of stove, green- 
house, or hardy erect annual herbs inhabiting Mexico \ 
and Guatemala. Flowers often small, racemose or sub- \ 
coi-ymbose, at the apices of the branches, remarkable in 1 
having- but one antheriferous stamen and one petaloid. 
Leaves alternate, petiolate, lanceolate - acuminate, un- j 
equally serrate. Lopezias are of easy culture in a light ' 
soil. Propagated by seeds, sown on a slight hotbed, ; 
in the middle of March ; the seedlings being transiilanted j 
to the open in the latter part of May. j 

Ii. coronata (crowned).* jh rose-purple ; petals reflexeil, deeper 
coloured tnwards the base; racemes terminating the branclies. 
July to Septeuiher. I. alternjite, ovate, sevrated, attenuated at 
the base. h.Uit. Mexico, 1804. Hardy. (A. B. K. 551.) 

If. grandiflora (large-flowered), fl. orange-red, disposed in close 
racemes ; sepals ereeto-pateut ; petiils sessile. August, i lanceo- 
late, or ovate-acute, serrate, shortlv stalked, li. 3ft. Mexico, 
1879. Half-hardy. 

L. macrophylla (large-leaved).* jl bright red, large ; calyx 
segments ereeto-pateut, lanceolate, broader at base; petals, two 
naiTOwer and lon,^er than calyx, geniculated at base, two broader 
and shorter; peduncles axillarj', solitary, one-flowered. March. 
I. opposite, on long petioles, ovate-acuminate, serrated, slightly 
hairy and ciliated. Branches green and succulent. Mexico. A 
small half-shrubby greenhouse plant. (B. M. 4724-.) 

LOFHANTHUS (from Jopho.s, a crest, and a}>Jho.% 
a flower ; in allusion to the crenated or crested middle 
lobe of lower lip of corolla). Giant Hyssop. Ord. 
Labiafce. A genus comprising six species of hardy or 
half-hardy erect herbs, with the habit of Nepeta, natives 
of North America and extra-troi^ical Eastern Asia. Corolla 
blue or purplish ; tube as long as the calyx, or shortly 
exserted ; limb two-lipped ; whorls many-flowered, some- 
times densely crowded in terminal spikes, sometimes in 
axillary cymes. Nutlets ovoid, smooth. Leaves toothed ; 
floral ones often reduced to short ovate and acuminate 
bracts. The undermentioned species are hardy perennials, 
and grow well in ordinary soil. Propagated by divisions. 
All the plants here described are North American. 

Ii, anisatus (Anise-scented).* Anise Hyssop. jL blue ; calyx 

teeth lanceolate, acute. July. L ovate, acute, glaucous, white 

with minute down imderneath, scented like Anise, h. 3ft. 1826. 

(B. E. 1282.) 
L. nepetoides (Nepeta-like). jl., corolla pale greenish-yellow; 

calyx teeth ovate, rather obtuse, little shorter than the corolla ; 

spikes 2iii. to 6in. long, crowded witli bracts. July. l. ovate, 

somewhat pointed, ccarsely crenate-toothed, 2in. to 4in. long. 

Stem stout, 4ft. to 6ft. high,' sharply four-angled. 1692. 
Ii. scrophulari£efolius (Figwort-leaved).* /., corolla imrplish ; 

calyx teeth lanceolate, atiute, shorter than the corolla; spikes 4in. 

to 15in. long. July. I. ovate or soinewliat cordate, acute ; lower 

surface, as well as the stem, more or less pubescent. /;. 5ft. 1800. 
If. urticifolius (Urtica-leaved). Jl. purplish, or white and pink, 

■vvitli niucli-exserted stamens ; spikes dense, oblong, 2in. to 5in. 

loui. Late summer. /. cordate-r>vate, crenated, stalked. Stem 

square, Ijranched. /i. 5ft. to 4ft. 1826. 

LOFHIDIUM. Vee Schizea. 

IiOFHIOIjA (a diminutive name, doduccd from loplios, 
a crest; referring to the crested sepals). Ord. Hcemodo- 
racece. A monotypic genus, the species being a pretty, 
slender, hardy, herbaceous perennial, requiring peaty soil, 
and a rather damp, shady situation. Propagated by divi- 
sions of the root, in autumn or spring. 

I*, aurea (gohlen). /.yellow, densely woolly on the mitside, dis- 
posed In a crowded t^nie at the tnj) of a naked scape ; perianth 
deeply six-nlcft, with spreading divisions. June. I. narrow- 
equitant, radical. //. HJi. North AuH^ica, 1811. (B. M. 1596.) 

IiOFHIBrA (from lojilias, a crest, and eiro, to arrange ; 
in reference to one of the sepals being extended out into 
a ligulate wing or crest). Okd. DipferocarpecB. A mono- 
typic genus, the species being a handsome stove pyra- 
midal tree. It requires a compost of sandy loam and 
fibry peat. Firm young cuttings will root in sand, in 
a gentle l)ottoni heat. 



Lophira^ — continued. 
L. africana (African). Scrubl)y Oak. Jl. yellow, in terminal and 

axillary racemes. February, fr. oue-celle<l, iiulehiscent, fleshy, 

soft. l. elongated, entire, often undulated, emarginate, leathery, 

pale green ; stipules caducous, h. 10ft. Tropical Western Africa, 

1822." 

LOPHOLEPIS. ^ee Polypodium. 

LOPHOSORUS. Included under Al.^oplrlla. 

LOPHOSPERMUM. Included under Maurandia 
(which f^ee). 

LOPHYRUS (Puie Sawj^ies). A genus of sawflies, 
the larvre of which feed on Fir, Spruce, Larch, and other 
conifers. Several species are known to occur in Britain. 
At times, the larvie do extensive damage, as they are 
of social habit, and eat away the needles, so that 
they leave branches, or even whole trees, bare ; they 
may thus destroy entire plantations. They are seldom 
hurtful in gardens, however, being restricted to coni- 
fers, and do not need to be described at length in this 
work. Owing to their living and feeding in society, 
their presence is easily detected, and hand-picking will, 
in almost all cases, be found an effectual remedy, should 
they attack conifers in gardens or in pleasnre grounds. 

LOPIMIA. Now included under Pavonia (which 
see). 

LOQUAT, or JAPAN QUINCE. See Photinia 
japonic a. 

L OR AN TH ACE .31. An order of evergreen shrubs, 
parasitic on the wood of other Dicotyledons, sometimes 
appearing epiphytal, and emitting roots, which creep 
over the branches of the infested tree. Flowers some- 
times imperfect, small, inconspicuous, whitish or greenish ; 
sometimes perfect, brightly coloured, variously arranged. 
Leaves opposite, rarely alternate or whorled, thick, coria- 
ceous, entire. LoranthacCEE are mostly tropical, but some 
inkabit temperate and cool regions of the Northern and 
Southern temperate latitudes. The fruit of this order 
contains Birdlime, a peculiar viscous tenacious, and 
elastic substance. Mistletoe {Vismtn album) was formerly 
worshipped by the CTauls ; it was also held sacred by 
the Druids. There are about thirteen genera and 500 
species. Examples: Lomntlms, Visriim. 

LORATE. Shaped like a thong or strap. 

LORD ANSON'S PEA. See Latliyrus magel- 
lanicus. 

LORD HARRINGTON'S TEW. See Cepha- 
lotaxus pedunculata. 

LORDS AND LADIES. See Arum maculatum. 

LOREYA (named after M. Lorey, a French l)otanist, 
author of a Flora of Burgundy, published in 1825). 
Ord. Melastomacecc. A small genus (about eight species 
have been described) of ornamental, glabrous or tomentose, 
stove trees, natives of Northern Brazil and Guiana. 
Flowers in cymose panicles. Fruit inferior, Iiaccate. 
Leaves large, stalked, ovate, entire. Branches four-sided. 
Probably the species here described is the only one yet 
introduced. For culture, .^ee IVtelastoma. 

L. arborescens (Tree-like). jJ. white, lateral : racemules seven to 
eight-flowored, cymrise. July. .IV., herry yellow, edible, very 
like a medlar. I. petiolate, oval-nrbicular, olituse, or nuierouate. 
//. SOffc. (iuiana, 1822. 

LORINSERIA. See Woodwardia. 

LOROPETALUM (from loron., a thong, and %-}eialon, 
a petal ; referring to the long thong-like petals). Ord. 
Hammnelidece. A monotypic genus, the species being a 
very ornamental, free-flowering, hardy, stellatc-tomentose 
shrub, or small tree. It thrives in any light rich soil. 
Propagated by seeds, or by cuttings. 

L. chinense (Chinese). Jl white, small, dispnsed iii tevniiual, 

crowded, six to eight-flowereil heads ; jietals Umv, liuear-(.dou- 
gated. Autunui. I. dark green, alternate, persistout, nldung, 
entire, nerved beneatli ; stipules membranaceous, deciiluons. 
h. 4ft. Khasia Mouutaius and China, 1880. 
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LOTUS (from Lo/os, the oltl Greek iiaiuo g'iveii l-.y 
Tlieoplirastus ami DioscoriilcK tu smue le;;uiniiieus plants). 
BiriVs-foot Trefoil. Includiiit;- l'tj,l niaui ami 'l'i-h:nj,iiiii- 
Ivbus. Okd. Li'(jti,iiiiiu)sw: A large gemis (about lull 
species have been cleseribeil, although not more than fifty 
have any claim to .specific rank) of greenhouse or hardy 
herbs or sub-shrubs, widely dispersed over the temperate 
regions of the Northern hemisphere in the Old World, 
the mountains of tropical Asia, and extra-tropical Houth 
Africa. Flowers yellow, rod, purple, pink, or white, 
usually several together in an umbel, on an ii.villary 
peduncle. Loaves four or flvc-folioiate ; leafiets entire. 
But few Rp)eeics are worth growing, and these are of 
very easy culture in almost any ordinary garden soil. 
L. jacuhiru'^ is a greenhouse sub-shrubby xdant, but it is 
very liable to die off in winter. It can be increased, 
diu'ing early summer, by cuttings, placed in an airy 
situation, and kept carefully watered. The species can 
also be raised annually from seeds, whitjh arc ripened 
freely in this country. L. f/fhelui and L. jticuluri's would 
probably prove hardy in the open air, if planted in a 
warm, sheltered spot. 

L. altoidus (whitish). A synonym ef L. aiislra/i.^. 
L, australls (Seuthem).* Jl. usually jiink, Init vavyiuii fvoni \s hitu 
to a puvple-red. July. ?., leafiets narrower than in L. cnniirn- 
lati'.s, and the stipulavy nnes dissimilar, but varying' from 'ilMivate 
to lineiu'. Stems difi'nse, ascendinii, or erect. A. 2ft. Australia. 
Greenhouse perennial. {U. M. 1355.) Sv,\. L. ulhidii^ (L. B. ('. 
1063). 
L. CornicUlatUS (small-horned).* Common Bird's-foot Trefoil. 
fi. bri.iiht yello^^', fading tu an oran.ce-colour ; ve.\illnni striped 
with red at the base in front ; peduncles very lon^, each Iteariiig 
three, four, live, or ten tlowers at the ape.x in a kind of tlat 
umbel. Summer and autumn. ?., leaflets obovate, acute, entire ; 
stipules ovate. Northern hemisphere (Britai]i). Plant pro- 
cumbent. A very handsome dwarf herbaceous plant, well siuted 
for gTowing on a rockwork. (Sy. En. li. 36B.) The duul de- 
flowered form is very desiralile. 
L. gebelia ((febel-cher).* Jl. at first red, but ultimately pale rose, 
large ; heads of long peduncles usually three-tluwered. -June and 
July. (., leaflets and stipules ovate, rather glauresceiit. Stems 
decumbent. Asia Minor, 1816. tlreeuhouse perennial. 



See Diospyros 





Fig. 172. J^oxes .J.U'ou.lU'S, sbowin,^ tluwerin.i; Jirancli, detaeljed 
J^ortion of Stem, with Leaf and Flowers (natural size), ami 
Pods. 

L. Jacobaeus (St. .la.go).* fl. dark purple, almost black, with the 
vexillum yellowish, corymbose ; peduncles longer than the ]oa\es. 
Summer and autumn. I., leaflets and stipules linear or linear- 
spathulate, rather pilose and canescent, mucaonate. It. 1ft. to 
3ft. ( 'ajie Verde Islands, (ireenhouse pereiuiial. See Fig. 472. 
(l;. M. 79.) 

L. peliorhynchus (pigeon's-beak).* f. loosely crow, led on 
short sbo,its towards the ends of the branches; c(.rolJa s(-arlet, 
fill, long, with a very narrow-lanceolate standard, sharply re- 
curved, like a hood. May. (. crowded, sessile, havmg subulate, 
spreading leaflets (as if fascicled), h. 2tt. Tenenttt^ 13o4. A 
singular and ornamental greenhouse shrub. (B. M. 6733.) 

L. pinnatus (pimaite). A synonym of Husacltia biaAur. 

L. Tetragonolobus (Tetvagonolobas). Jl. dark purple, solitary 
or twin; lirarts longer than the calyx. June to August. 
I. leaflets ubovate, entire ; stipules ovate, h. 6in. to 12in. South 
Europe. Hardy annual. SYN. Tetragonoloba.^jjiirjiurca. (B. M. 151.) 



LOTUS-TREE, EUROPEAN. 

Lotus. 

LOTZEA. Iiicboled nioler A.-<plriuii ,u . 
LOUSEWORT. «ee Pedicularis. 
LOVAGE. Nee Ligfxisticviin scoticuni. 
LOVE APPLE. Ne Lycopersicxun. 
LOVE GRASS. N. . Eragrostis. 

LOVE-IN-A-raiST. Src Nigella damascena, N. 

sativa, A:e. 

LOVE-IN-IDLENESS. -See Viola tricolor. 

LOVE - LIES - BLEEDING. «ee Amaranthus 
caudatus. 

LOVE-TREE. .SV, Cercis Siliquastrum. 

LOWEA. Incbulcil under Rosa (which .we). 

LOXANTHES. A synonym of Nerine (which .we). 

LOXOCOCCUS (from (o.ro.s, oldique, and /.oHo.s, a 
berry; fruit obli-pio). Ouv. Pidinetc. A monotypic 
.genus, the species being an elegant stove palm, which 
flowered, for the first time in England, at Kcw, in the 
spring of 1878. For culture, .see Areca. 

L. rupicola (rock-loving).* jl and spathe bloo.l-rcd ; inflo- 
rescence produced fr<uii the upper part of the stem beneath 
the leaves. 1. pinnate, spreafling, 5ft. to 6ft. long, 3ft. tu 4ft. 
broad ; peti'des lift, long, witlj a green, smooth, shortly amplexi- 
canl base ; pimndes fr(jm twelve to twenty pairs, sine.ading, and 
somewhat recurveii. //. 30ft. tu 40ft. ' Ceylon, 1878. Sv.\. 
I-lildi'<xi„:niia rviiioda. (B. M. 6358.) 

LOXOSCAPHE. Incluiled under Davallia (which 
see). 

LOXSOMA (from /o.ros, oblicpre, and .so7»», a bo.ly ; 
the sporangia are girt by an incomplete ring). OiiD. 
t'llii.eti. A monotypic genus, the species being a re- 
markable anil rare greenhouse fern. For culture, see 
Ferns. 

L. Cunninghami (Cunningham's). ,a". long, stout, creeping. 
fniud: long-stijiitate, coriaceous, decompound, glaucous beneatii, 
1ft. to lAft. high, .seri marginal, in the sinus of the teeth nv 
lubes, ternnuating a vein, declined ; involucre sub-urccolate, 
coriaceous, the month trniu;ated, entire ; receptacle elungLited, 
much exserted, clothetl to the ajiex \\lth stipitate capsules 
(mixed with .iointed hairs), ^\hich have a shoit, broad, in- 
complete obliipie ring, opening veiticallv. New Zealaiul. 
(II. O. F. 31.) 

LUBINIA. Included under Lysimacliia (which 

see). 

LUCANUS CERVUS, or STAG BEETLE. This 
is the largest of British beetles, and the male (sec Fig. 
-iVSj i.s so strikingly distingirished by the enormously deve- 
loped jaws, that it could not be mistaken for any other 
insect. Large individuals are as much as 3in. long, in- 
cluding the jaws ; but they vary greatly in size of body, 
and in length of jaws, the smaller males not exceeding 
half the above size. The female is somewhat smaller than 
the male, but is like the latter, except in having short, 
sharp jaws, on a correspondingly smaller head. The head, 
thorax, and legs are black ; the jaws and wing-covers 
(elytra) are deep chestnut-brown, with black margins. 
The beetles feed on the juices of twigs and leaves, which 
they bruise with their strong jaws. They appear fond 
of sirgary solutions. The female lays her eggs in dead, 
or dying', trunks and branches of Oaks or Willows ; and 
in them the larvas live, feeding for three or four years. 
Though preferring rotten material, they may also eat into 
the living wood, and thus do considerable damage. 
The cocoons are made of chipis of wood in the tree ; and 
from them the beetles emerge when mature. Stag Beetles 
are frequently plentiful, e.;/., in Kent, birt are local, and 
do not occur in the North of England or in Scotland. A 
nearly related, but smaller insect — the Small Stag Beetle, 
Vorcus pai'nllelopipeihi.-- (see Fig. 47-1) — often lives along 
with Lf'.runus cerri'.s. and is of the same habits. It also is 
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Lucanus cervus, or Stag Beetle — continued. 

i 




Fig. 473. Male Stag Beetle (Lucanus cervus). 

common in the South of Engiand. Neither insect does 
much injur}' to quite healthy trees, because of the pre- 
ference of the larvfe for decaying wood. 




Fig. 474. Small Stag Bektle (Dorcus parallelopipedus). 

ZiUClNiEA. A synonym of Anchietea (which see). 

IiUCUIiIA (from LucuU Siva, its native name). 
Ohd. Rii.hiaceo-:. A genus comprising- two species of 
very ornamental and fragrant-flowered greenhouse ever- 
green shrubs, the one from the Himalayas, the other 
from the Mountains of Khasia. The best-known and 
most generally cultivated species is L, gratissima. This 
is a very handsome plant, amenable to pot culture, but it 
thrives best in the beds or borders of a conservatory 
where plenty of room can be afforded. It succeeds in 
a compost of fibrous loam, peat, and silver sand. The 
roots should be inclosed in an area of about 3ft. 
square, with thick slates or a narrow wall, and they 
must not be disturbed after planting time. Large quan- 
tities of water may be applied throughout the summer, 
but none sliould be given between the pruning time in 
December, and April, the season for starting. Old- 
established plants may be cut hard back when the 
flowers have faded, as the new growths bear flowers 
the next autumn on their points. Propagation may be 
effected by imported seeds, which germinate freely if 
sown in sandy soil, and placed in a little heat, during 
spring or summer. The method of increase usually 
recommended is that of inserting cuttings of young 
shoots, about Midsummer, under a bell glass, subjecting 
them for the first two or three weeks to a gentle bottom 
heat. Although it is possible to propagate Luculias 
from cuttings, it is by no means a generally successful 



Iiuculia — continued. 
method, unless the conditions under which the cuttings 
are placed regarding shade and temperature, are just 
suitable to their requirements. Seedling plants grow fast, 
if properly attended to, but seldom bear flowers before 
the second or third year. 




Fig. 475. Flowering Branch of Luculia gratissima. 

L. gratissima (very grateful).'* _/f. rose-colourcLl, yomewhat 
fleshy, sweet-scented; corolla tubular ; cymes terminal, many- 
flowered. Autumn. I. elliptic, acuminated, glabrous above, 
villous on the veins beneath. Branches terete, puhescent. h. 9ft. 
to 16ft. Temperate Himalfiyas, 1823. See Fig. 475. (B' M 
3946; S. B. F. G. 145.) 




Fro. 476. Flowering Branch oe Luculia Pinceaxa. 

L. Plnceana (Pincc's).* fi. white, larger and more fragrant than 
the above species. May to September. Khasiiv Mountains, 1843 
This plant resembles L. ffratUsima in general habit, but has 
smaller, narrower, more coriaceous leaves, with more numerous 
nerves, and quite glabrous. The best character, however, to dis- 
tinguish between the two species is the presence in L. Pinceana 
of a raised callus on each side of the sinus of the corolla lobes 
8ee Fig. 476. (B. M. 4132.) 
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^ LUCUMA (the Peruvian name of one of the species). 
bTNS. Giiapeba, Semalisia, ViteUavia. Obd. SaiMtacece. 
A genus comprising about sixty species of lactescent 
stove trees and shrnbs, mostly natives of South America, 
extending from Chili and Pern to Mexico and the West 
Indies, a few Australian or New Caledonian. Flowers 
produced m clusters upon the sides of the branches. 
Fruit large, fleshy, edible, somewhat egg-shaped, 3in. to 
5in. long, covered with a rusty skin. Leaves scattered, 
leathery, entire. Probably Jj. uuimmosa is the only 
species in cultivation. For culture, see Chrysophyllum. 

L. mammosa (nippled). Marmalade Plum. /(. smalJ, ^^■hitislJ 
sulitary ^ Jr. large, oval or top-.shaped, covered witli a brownish 
rough skin, under which is a soft pulp, of a russet-colour, and 
very luscious. I. obovatedanceolate and oblong, Itt. to 2ft. lon" 
caspidate, glabrous, h. 50ft. to 100ft. South America 1739 " 



LUDDEMANNIA 

ches Lehmanni. 



LEHMANNI. 



See Cycno- 



LUDIA (from ludu.i, a game, sport ; in allusion to the 
sportive and variable shapes of the leaves). Ord. Biauei.c. 
A nionotypic genus, the species being an evergreen stove 
shrub, native of the Mauritius, &o. It thrives in a compost 
of loam, peat, and sand. Propagated by cuttings, made of 
half -ripened shoots, and inserted in sand, under a bell glass, 
in bottom heat. 

Ii. sessiliflora (sessile-flowered), fl., axUlarv, sessile, or slujitly 
pedicellate, calyx whitish ; anthers yellow ; sepals deflexed. July 
and August. I. variable, oblong or lanceolate, rigidly coriaceous, 
shining, aciltlsh. h. 8ft. to 12ft. 1820. L. hetemphiilla is a form 
with abnonual leaves, some entire and obovate, others spinose- 
dentate. 

LtTDISIA. A synonym of Hsemaria (which see). 

IiUSOVIA. A synonym of Carludovica (which see). 

IiUPFA (Louff is the Arabic name of L. cggyptiaca). 
Obd. Cacarhitacece. A genus compjrising about half-a- 
score species of glabrous, scabrous, or pubescent, stove, 
annual herbs, natives of the warm regions of the globe, one 
being indigenous to America. Flowers white, rather 
large, monoecious ; racemes of the male flowers long- 
peduncled ; female flowers solitary. Fruit oblong or 
cylindrical, smooth or prickly, fibrous within and con- 
taining many seeds. Leaves five to seven-lobed ; petioles 
eglandulose at apex ; tendrils twice or many-fid. Some 
of the gourds of this genus possess a very disagree- 
able odour. For culture, &o., see Crourds. 

Ii. acutangula (acute-angled), fl. bright yellow. September. 

I. cordate, five to seveu-angled, the angles acute, toothed. Stem 

sulcate. Tropical Africa, &c. (B. ii. 1638, under name of 

L. fmtida.) 
L. fcetida (stinking). A synonym of L. aculanrft'la. 

LTTHiEA (named after C. Van de Lube, a German 
botanist, who wrote on the plants of the Cape of Good 
Hope at the end of the eighteenth century). Stn. 
Alegria. Obd. Tiliacece. A small genus (about sixteen 
species) of handsome stove trees, allied to Spannannia, 
confined to the troi:)ical jiarts of the New World. Flowers 
white or pink, showy, in axOlary cymes or in terminal 
panicles. Lea%'es often dentate, stellate-tomentose under- 
neath, on short footstalks. The species thrive in a com- 
post of fibry peat and sandy loam. Proijagated by cut- 
tings of half-ripened shoots, inserted in sand, under a 
■ %ell glass, in bottom heat. Probably the species here 
described is the only one yet introduced. 

L. panlculata (panicled). _tl. rosy-white ; cymes at the tips of 
the branches disposed in a large leafy panicle. March and April. 
I. broad-ovate, bluntish or acutish, cordate at the base, unequally 
serrate, h. lOtt. to 20ft. Brazil, 1828. 

IiUISIA (said to be called after a Spanish botanist, 
Don Luis de Torres). Stns. Birchea and Mesocla.ites. 
Okd. Orcfiidem. A genus comprising about ten species of 
stove epiphytal orchids, natives of the East Indies and 
Eastern Asia, extending from the Malayan Archipelago 
to Japan. The species have lateral spikes of dingy 
green, purplish, or yellowish, sub-sessile flowers. Leaves 
terete, rigid, rush-like. Stems erect. Two or three species 



liUisia — conthiued. 
are in cultivation ; they thrive on a block of wood, with 
sphagnum, and reciuire a moist atmosphere in the summer, 
when in a growing state. Propagated by divisions. 

L. macrotls (Inng-eared). _/(. yellowish-gi-een, with a wholly vio- 
laceous lip. Assam, 1869. 

L. microptera (small-winged), fl. straw-culour, small, racemose ; 
lip half })urplisli, half yellow. Assam, 1870. 

L. platyglossa (Ijroad-lipped). ■ ./I. dull dirty-purple, or with 
white sepals and iietals ; racemes few-flowered ; petals equalling, 
ur longer than, ilurs;d sepals ; lateral sepals keeled ; lip convex, 
oblong, rotundate at Ii.lsc, Khii.sia. A stout species, sometimes 
with an enormous de\eh')uuent of downy roots. (B. M. 3648, 
under name of CyinbuUuiu Lrisl.c.) 

L. Psyche (Psyche), fl. curiously marked, axillary, solitary ; petals 
yellowish-green ; lip reticulated with violet-purple. I. quill-like, 
aljoat 6iii. long. Stems erect, terete. Burmah, 1865. (B. M. 5558.) 

IiUITARIA (from lima, the moon; referring to the 
shape of the seed-vessels). Honesty. Obd. Cracifene. 
A genus comprising two species of very ornamental, 
hardy, annual, biennial, or xierennial herbs, natives of 
Europe and Western Asia. Flowers lilac, large, ebrac- 
teate ; racemes terminal. Siliquas stipitate, broadly 
elliptic or oblong, compressed. Leaves petiolate, entire, 
cordate. Both species are well worth a place in any 
garden, and thrive 1 est in i ^jmewhat sandy soil. In- 
creased by seeds, or Ify diMsi n 




Fio. nn. Floweei.xg Stem of Lun.iria axm'.v. 

L. annua (annual).* yi. violet-lilac, scentless. May tn .July. Puds 
elliptical, blunt at both ends. (. cordate. Ii. l!tt. to 3ft. Sweden, 
(Vc, , 1595. A well-known and handsome annual or biennial plant, 
of wliich there are two or three varieties. SYX, L. bli;nnis. See 
Fig. 477. 

L. biennis (biennial). A synonym of L. a/o/ee. 

L. rediviva (revived), li. purplish, fragrant. )May and -June. Pods 
lanceolate, narrowed at both ends. /i. 2ft. to 3ft. 1596. A 
perennial, not so pretty as L. ammn, with smaller, scented 
dowels. 
LUNATE, LUNULATE. Shaped like a half 

moon. 

LUNGWORT. Sec Pulniona ria. 
LUPINE. See Lupinus. 
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LUPINUS (the old Latin name nsed by Virgil and 
Plinj'' ; said to be derived from lapas^ a wolf; on account 
of the plant being suppoj^ed to destroy the fertility of the 
soil). Lux:)ine. Ord. Le<jnminof<(p. Of this genu« over 
eighty species have been described, but some of them are 
very variable in our gardens. They are mostly hardy or 
lialf-hardy annual or perennial herbs and sub-shrubs, 
rarely shrubs, numerously dispersed in America, especially 
in the West, but rarer within the tropics, except in 
mountainous regions. In the Old World, the genus is 
represented only by a few annuals in the countries near 
the Mediterranean. Flowers bluo, purplish, or variegated, 
rarely yellow or white, in sparse terminal racemes or in 
approximate whorls, often very handsome ; calyx deeply 
two-lobed. Pods very frequently silky - villose, two- 
valved. Leaves simple, or digitately five to fifteen or 
many - foliolate, rarely trifoliolate ; stipules adnate to 
the base of the petiole. All the Lupines are of very 
easy cultivation in moderately good garden soil. The 
seeds of the annuals, which are among the most orna- 
mental of summer -flowering plants, may be sown, in 
the open border, during April or May. The peren- 
nials may be increased by seeds, in the same manner as 
the annuals ; or by dividing the stronger-growing plants, 
during March or April. Comparatively few true species 
are seen in cultivation, as they are alm.ost super- 
seded by the numerous and beautiful hybrids. There is 
scarcely a single species of this large genus ^vhich can 
be considered as worthless in a flower-garden. Those 
described below are hardy, unless otherwise specified. 



June. h. 9in. Califnvnia, 



L. affinis Oilli-'d). H. deep l>lue. 

IV'ieuiiial. 
L. albifrons (white-hfi-ltageil). Asvudiivm df L. Ch<nnis>«iiii^. 

;i<-nte, puliesci-nt l.eneuth. North Amerira, 1793. Plant .shrubby. 

(i;. M. 6S2; II. ii. 24, 32.) 
L. arboreus(trfe).* Tree J.upine. _/?. yellow, fva,i;Taiit, somewhat 

vertieillate, pLMbcellate. .Summer. I., leaflets lajiceohite-hiiear, 
L. arbustus (shrub-like). A synonym of L. laxijh'nis. 
L. arid,US(arid). y/. purplish-blue ; upper Jip r.f calyx hitid, lower 

one entire. August and Septemljer. I., leaflets lineai-laiiceolate, 

villous. A. 1ft.' North America, 1827. Perennial. (U. K. 1242.) 





Fig. 478. Luimm's (mutabilis) Cruiksiiankh, showing Halnt 
anil detached Portion of Inflorescence. 

L. bimaculatus (two-spotted). A synonym uf L. .^'/'/tv//■//r^s■(^^•. 

L. Chamissonis (Chamisso's). fl- Tdne, vetticillate, in long, 
slender racemes. September. I., leaflets nhovate-oldong, nar- 
rowed at the base. Stem and leaves clothed with silvery-silky 
down. h. S^ft. California, 1835. Peremiial. Svn. /".. nlhifruuK 
(11. K. 1642). 

L. grandifolius (large-leaved). A .synonym of L. j>«hi/>h!i/h/.s. 

L. laxiflorus (loose-flowered). //. with the vexillinn and tips of 
the wings bluo, Itnt the keel and base of the Avings reddish ; calyx 
entire, saccate at the base, upper lip bifld, lower one longer, 
ovate, and acuminated. August and September. L, leaflets 
linear-lanceolate, h. 1ft. to l-^ft. North America, 1826. Peren- 
nial. (B. R. 1140.) SvN. L. arhustus (B. R. 1230). 

L. lepidUS (cliarming),* //. with the vexillum purpli.sh-blue inside, 



IiUpinus — continued. 

with a white spot at the base, and pale outside ; wings purplish- 
l)lue ; keel dark ]mrple at the apex. August and September. 
L, leaflets lanceolate, silky on both surfaces, h. 6in. North 
America, 1826. Perennial. (B. R. 1149 ; L. B. C. 1980.) 

L. leptophyllus (slender-leaved). _//. violaceous, disposed in 
loose pedunculate racemes, somewhat verticillate ; calyx pu- 
bescent, with both lips entire, and about equal in length, the 
upper one broadest. I., leaflets linear, acute, with a few silky 
hairs on both surfaces, h. lit. to 3ft. Mexico. Perennial. 

L, leucophyllus (white-leaved).* Jl. pink, alternate, pedicellate, 
bracteolate, disposed in long racemes. June to November. L, 
leaflets seven to nine, oblong - lanceolate ; stipules subulate, 
woolly. /(. 2ft. to 5ft. North America, 1826. Plant very villous. 
Perennial. (B. R. 1124.) Svx. L. viamoma (B. R. 1217). 




Fig. 479. Flowering Branch of LuriNUS nanus. 

L, littoralis (seashore-loving). Jl. purplish-blue ; both lips of 

calyx entire. June to October, l.y leaflets Ave to seven, linear- 
spathulate, silky on both surfaces. /(. 1ft. North America, 1826. 
Perennial. (B. M. 2952 ; B. R. 1198.) Syns. L. nootkatcn^is 
frHtico.ni.ii(B. M. 2156), and L. versicolor (B. R. 1979). 
L. luteus (yellow).* Jl. yellow, fragrant, verticillate, sessile, brac- 
teolate. June tu August. I., leaflets seven to nine, oblong, lower 
ones obovate. h. lit. to lift. South Kurope, &o., 1596. Annual. 
Syn. L. odoratus. (B. M. 140.) 




F)G. 480, LrpiNUS nootr-VTEnsis, showing Habit, detached 
^'lower, and small Leaf. 

L. macrophyllus (large-leaved). A synonym of L. /'"llW^'uUiis. 

L. microcarpus (small-fruited). Jl. blue; whorls about six- 
fio\\ered ; calyx without appendage ; upper lip emargiuate, lower 
bifld. April. L, leaflets nine or ten, lanceolate, liaivy on under 
surface, smooth on upiier. //. lift. North Anu-i-ica. Annual. 
(B. I\l. 2413.) 

L. mutabilis (idiangealde).* ./^ large, somewhat vortii'illate ; the 
vexillum wliile, mixed with idue, changing to Idue, with a large 
yello-\\' mark in the centre; wings white, faintly striated; keel 
white, .lune to August. I., leaflets seven to nine, glaucescent 
and rather pubescent beneath, lanceolate, blnntish. /i. lift. 
South America, 1819. A handsome, half hardy, erect, branched 
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Lupinus — confiniicd. 

^^.'k^y^r^/'-' ^- '-'^ -^ -n.ty .f tins specs. 
^'^uu^^? (^^;v.ai:n,^<- Cnunnnu Dwarf Lupine. //. lilac and blue. 
U-.H K / i.r";^ r^^ **■ '^^'^'" i'^^n-uw-lauee<;iate, ucnte, hairy 
i/Uo, s. L. 1<. (J. ser. 11. 257.) 

^^^?^e*^.?*v^n^'^ ^^'';''^^' Soun,l).-^<- ./^ l,]ne, nnxed with purple, 
white or yellow, and streaked with lanre intense veins rath.-r 
verticillate, pedicellate. May to July. /.; I tl^ s .e\e or e ht 
ohovate. anceolate, hairy. /,. ift. to l.'ft Nontka Sn ml 1794 
Perennial. See Fi-. 480. (IJ. M. 1511-L B (' S79 ) ' ^• 




Fig. 481. Inflorescence and Upper Leaves of Lupinus 
polyphyllus. 

L. n. fruticOSUS (shrubby). A synonyni of L. (ittoralis. 

L. odoratUS (sweet-scented). A synonym of L. Intciis. 

L. omatUS (adorned).* fi. with a pale vexillum, blue wings, and 
a ciliated paler keel, rather la.rge ; upper lip of calyx bitid, 
lower one entire and elongated. May to November. L linear- 
lanceolate, clothed with silvery silky clown on both surfaces. 
h. 1ft. to 2ft. North America, 1826. Perennial. (B. R. 1216 ; 
S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 212.) 

L. perennis (perennial).^" Jl. blue; calyx alternate, without 
appendage ; upper lip emarginate, lower entire. May to July. 
h. 2ft. North America, 1658. Perennial. (B. M. 202.) 

Ii, pilosus (shaggy). Jl- rose, middle of the vexillum red, verti- 
cillate, pedicellate, bi-acteolate. July and August. I. nine to 
eleven', oblong-lanceolate, villous on both surfaces as well as the 
stem. ' h. 2ft. to 4ft. South Europe, 1710. Annual. 



Lupinus — co-ntinned. 

L. plumosus (feathery). A svnonyin of L. h'urnplnjlh'H. 

L. polyphyllus (many-leaved).'^- jJ. usually dark blue, rather 
\'eilicillate,l|H'direllate. Spring and autuuin. I., leaflets eleven 
to fifteen, lanceolate, hairy l>eneath. //. 4ft. Columbia, 1826. 
A :\X'll -known perennial, tlie counniinest and one of the 
liest. See Fii"'-. 481. Svxs. L. i/rainjifolhis, L. 'inncrophi/Uns. 
(B. It. 1096, 1377; S. B. F. <;. ser. ii. 356.) 

L. Sabinianus (Saliine's). A synonym of L. Sahiuii. 

L. Sabinii (S;Lbine's). jl. yellow; wings roiiinlislj, size of stan- 
dard ; calyx \illoiis, with Che upper lip ovate an(l acute, lower 
one b(iat-sh;q)cil, revolute. May and June, L, leallets seven to 
t\\'ei\e, laiiriMilate, acuminated, silky. Ji. 2ft. to 3ft. North 
Anitu-ir;,, 1827. Perennial. SVN. L. Sabinianv^. (B. R. 1435.) 

L. subcarnosus (nearly fleshy-leaved).^ .//. deep rich blue, with 
a yellowish blotch in the lower part of the standard, lower lip of 
calyx entire. July. I. on long petioles, of five obovate-Ianceolate, 
thick, almost fleshy, retuse leaflets, those of tlie lower leaves 
shortest and broadest. Stem downy. It. 1ft. Texas, 1835. 
Perennial. {B. M. 5467.) Syns. /.. bimai-nlatj<s (S. B. F. G. 
ser. ii. 314), L. Icxcn^ls (B. M. 3492). 

If. texensis (Texan). A synonym of L. subca.niosu.-,. 

L. tomentosus (tomentose). Jl. lai-ge, variously coloured, and 
coniliiiuitions of different colours, vei-ticillate, pedicellate. 
Summer. I., leaflets eight to ten, olilong, bluntish, mucronulate, 
tapering to the base. //. 4ft. to 5ft. Peru, 1825. A very liand- 
soTiie half-hardy shrub, clothed in every part ^A-itli silky 
tonientum. 

L. varius (variable). _fl. usually dark blue, large, somewhat 
\'ei ticillate or alternate, pedicellate. July and August, I., leaflets 
oblong-lanceolate, villous beneath, usually tive or six in number. 
}i. 2ft."to 5ft. Spain, &c., 1596. Annual. 

L. versicolor (various-coloured). A synonym of L. /ittoralis: 

IiUSSACIA. A synonym of Gaylussacia (which .see). 

LUXEMBURGIA (named after a Duke of Luxem- 
bourg, under whose auspices M. Auguate St. Hilaire 
commenced his voyage to Brazil). Syn. Plectranthera. 
Okd. OchnacecG. A gentis comprising seven species of 
showy, branched, very glabrous, stove trees or shrubs, 
natives of Brazil. Flowers yellow, disposed in terminal 
racemes. Leaves alternate, toothed, mncronate, oblong, 
finely veined. The species thrive in a peat aud loam 
soil, and require an abundant and constant supply of 
water. Propagated by cuttings of half-ripened shoots, 
placed in sand, under a bell glass, in gentle bottom 
heat. 

Ii, ciliosa (ciliated). Jl. yellow ; corymbs many-flowered. Summer. 

I. crowded, on long petioles, oblong-lanceolate, glandularly 

setose, setosely mucronate. h. Sft. to 12ft. Brazil, 1848. (B. M. 

4048 ; P. M. B. xi. 3.) 
L. corymbosa (corymbose), fi. yellow, large, few, disposed in 

corymbs. Summer. I. on short petioles, narrow-oblong, acutish, 

cuneated at base. Brazil, 1840. Tree. 

IiUZURIAGA (named in honour of Ignatio M. U. de 
Luzuriaga, a Spanish botanist). Stns. iJallUene and 
~Enargea. Ord. Liliacece. A small genus (three species) of 
half-hardy shrubby-branched nnder-shrubs, two of which 
inhabit Chili, and the third is a native of the region of 
the Magellan Straits and New Zealand. Flowers white, 
solitary or few, in the axils of the leaves ; pedicels slender ; 
perianth deciduous ; segments distinct, sub-equal, spread- 
ing. Berry sub-globose, indehiscent. Leaves often sessile, 
alternate, rather small, oblong-elliptic, prominently three 
to many-nerved. Stems shrubby, glabrous. The species 
thrive on turves of fibry peat, or attached to stems of 
tree ferns. They like shade and moisture. Propagated 
by cuttings. 

L. erecta (erect).* ji. solitary, in the axils of the leaves ; perianth 
frequently dotted with reddish-brown. Berry A-in. thick. I. alter- 
nate, oblong, -\m. to lin. long. h. l.Vft. Chili. A copiously- 
branched, sub-scandeut sub-shrub. Syn. Ca/l'-vene poh/phyUa 
(under wliich name it is figured in B. M. 5192). 

Ti, marginata (margined). Jl. solitary, in the axils of the leaves 
of the upper branches, scented like Heliotrope ; pedicels very 
short, erect. I. alternate, sessile, ascendent, oblong, thick, rigid, 
pale gTcen, mucronate, ^-in. to |in. long; margin revolute. Tierra 
del Fuego. Syn. Callixene marginata. 

Ii. radicans (rooting). Jl. pure white, large, liin. in diameter, 
regular, star-shaped ; anthers yellow, connivent into a cone. 
Summer. I. sessile, glabrous, ovate-lanceolate. Stems slender, 
wiry. Chili and Peru. 
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LYCASTE (called after Lycaste, the beautiful daug-hter 
of Priam). Including Co?.a.(' and Paj>/( i/i/a.. Ord. Orchidea\ 
A o-cnus comprising' about twenty-five species of very 
ornamental stove or greenhouse epiphytal or terrestrial 
orchids, natives of tropical America, extending from Peru 
to Mexico and the West Indies. They are nearly allied 
to Anguloa. The genus is remarkable in having the 
middle of the lip furnished with a transverse, fleshy, entire 
or notched appendage. The species are of easy culture, 
and especially valuable to the amateur grower, as they 
require very little artificial heat. They should be potted 
in rough fibrous peat and sphagnum, and drained well ; 
for, although these plants produce stout pseudo-bulbs, 
which would enable them to sustain life for a long time, 
they nevertheless increase faster, and flower more pro- 
fusely, when kept moderately moist during the resting 
season. Whilst growing, Lycastes can scarcely have too 
much water, always providing it is allowed to pass away 
quickly, and that jtlenty of air be admitted. Propagated 
by division, after flowering. Stove species, except where 
otherwise stated. 

It. aromatica (aromatic).^" .//. yellow, ilisjtn.sfd in spikes ; lip very 
hairy. Winter ami .spring. lAIexico, 1828. A common and very 
free-flowering species, remaining in beauty for fom- or five weeks. 
(15. R. 1871, under name of Maxillaria aromatica.) 

L. Barringtonise (Mrs. Barrington's). //. greenish, nodding; perl- 
gunal divisions ovate-ohlong, pointed ; lateral cohering, aiul 
fnrniing a bluntly conical spur-like auricle ; lip smaller ; middle 
lo])e uvate-obloiig, blunt, ciliate ; scape as long as the petioles. 
April. I. oblong, pointed, tapering to the slender petiole. 
Jamaic?, 1790. (B. R. 1206, under name of Maxillaria ciliata.) 

L. B. grandiflora (large-flowered). This iliffevs from the type 
(■liit^tiy in the vei\- lariie size nf the flowers, -wliich are as much as 
5in. ill diameter.' West Indies, 1868. (E. M. 5706.) 

L. cristata (crested).* Jl. white outside, interruptedly bandeil 
witli ]>nr]ile inside ; putals purple, whitish at base ; scape pendu- 
lous, few-fl<;iwered. June to August. I. oblong-lancerdate, 
shortly stalked, plicate. Trinidad, 183^. (B. M. 4836, under 
name of Paphinia cristata ; B. R. 1811, under name of Maxillaria 
cristata.) 

L. cruenta (bloody).* jL, sepals gi-eenish-yellow ; petals deep 
orange ; lip deep orange, blotched with crimson. March and April. 
(iuatemala, 1841. This very free-flowering species thrives in a 
vinery, or even a greenhouse. It remains in beauty a month. 
(B. U. 1842, 13, under name of Maxillaria cruenta.) 

L. Deppei (Deppe's).* .//. pale gTeenish-yellow, blotched with 
brown ; lip white, spotted ^Wth crimson, having a golden-yellow 
crest. ^A'inter and spring. South Mexici', 1828. A distinct, 
though not very handsome, species, flowering freely, and remain- 
ing in beauty for a considerable time. Syn. Maxillaria Deppei 
(B; M. 3395). 

L. fulvescens (tawny). Jl. tawny, orange ; sepals lanceolate, 
lateral nnes falcate; lip oblong; lateral segments small, acute; 
middle one ovate, obtuse, fringed, with a fleshy emarginate 
appendage. //.2ft. Columbia. (B. M. 4193.) 

L. gigantea (gigantic), fi., sepals and petals green, shaded with 
Imjwn, from 3in. to 4in. long; lip of a deep purple colour, 
margined with rich orange, serrated ; cnhimn white. June and 
July, Central America, 1848. (B. M. 5616 ; B. R. xxxi. 34.) 




WER OF Lvcas'it; .iim;osa. 



L. jugosa (mountfiinoiis).''- Jl. about 2in. in diameter; sepals 
r're;ini-riilour ; jK^tids wliitp, with iinuierons stripes of ricli d;irk 
)(Uip]e ; lip white, inegiilarly striped ;nid veined with (U'cyi 
vclvety-inirple ; sca]ie erect, two or thveo-flnwereil. A])ril and 
May. L in twos, dark green, 2in. In-oad. Pseudo-liullis snuioth 



Iiy caste — continued. 

and somewhat ovate. Brazil, 1867. The compost liest suited for 
this species is one f<trmed of chopped sphagnum and good peat, 
to which some medium-sized lumps of charcoal may be added, 
with consideral)le advantage. Syn. Colax jwjosufi. See Fig. 482, 
(B. :m. 5661.) 

L. lanipes (woolly-stalked). Jl. solitary; sepals ami petals 
creamy-white ; lip white, beautifully ciliated or fringed along its 
margui. October. I. lanceolate, i2in. to 18in. long. Pseudo- 
bulbs large. South America, 1848. Often met with in collections 
imder the name of L. Barriiifitonice. 

L. lasioglossa (h^iiydipped).* fi. 5in. long, inclined ; sepals dull 
cinnanHin-ltro^\ ii, spreading, narrow-oblong ; petals golden- 
yellow, one-third the length of sepals, arched, with rounded 
tips ; lip golden-yellow, with purple spots on the midlobe, narrow, 
about eciualling the sepals ; midlobe clothed with interlaced 
hairs ; scape stout, with a sheath above the middle. I. 8in. to 
12in. long, elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate, plaited, bright green. 
Pseudo-bulbs 3in. long, ovoid, compressed, grooved. Guatemala, 
1872. (B. M. 6251.) 

L. llnguella (snriUl-tongued). fi. whitish ; lateral sepals deflexed. 
Jannarv. Peru (V), 1871. This plant is closely related to L. ciliata 
and L. lanipc^. (B. H. 6503.) 

L. Puydtii (Puydt's). fi. gi-een, with a few dark purple-brown 
spots on the central part of the sepals, and numerous confluent 
ones on the petals ; lip livid violet. Brazil, 1880. Probably only 
a variety of L. ji/f/o.m. Syn. Colax Puydtii. (I. H. n. s. 369), 

L. Skinneri (Skinner's).* fi. from 4in. to 6in. across, solitary ; 
sepals and petals white, more or less suffused with rose ; lip rosy- 
lilac, frequently very heavily blotched with the deepest rosy- 
crimson ; scapes from 6in. to 12in. high. November to March. 
I. solitary, long, broad, dark green, plaited. Pseudo-bull is large, 
dark green. (jJuatemala, 1842. A splendid species, and one of 
the most profuse-flowering orchids in cultivation. (B. M. 4445.) 
It has numerous very beautiful varieties, of ^vhich the fcdlowing 
is a good selection : 

L. S. delicatissima (very delicate), fi. large, about 6in. across ; 
sepals and petals pinkish-white ; lip white, intermixed with rose. 
February. (W. S. O. 10.) 

L. S. gloriosa (glorious), ^., sepals very large and broad, pale 
pink ; petals rich rosy-pink, somewhat lighter insiile ; lip white 
towards the front. Guatemala. 

L, S. picturata (spotted), fi. large, 7in. across ; sepals and petals 
strongly tinged with rose; lip white, spotted, and heavily stained 
at the base with crimson. (W. S. O. 10.) 

L. S. purpurata (purple), fi-. large, 6in. across ; sepals and petals 
blush-white ; lip rich crimson-purple. (W. S. 0. 10,) 

L. S. rosea (rosy), tl. large, quite 7in. in diameter ; sepals and 
petals rich dark rose ; lip white, spotted with crimson. Guate- 
mala. A very tine variety. 

L, S, superba (superb). /,, sepals and petals blush-A\hite ; lip 
very rich crimson. Guatemala. Another splendid variety. 

L. S. virginalis (virginal), fi-., sepals and petals snow-white ; lip 
white, witli a faint tinge of lemon towards the base. Guatemala. 
A very handsome but rare variety. 

L. Smeeana (Smee's). fi. white, except the lip, which has a light 
purple border of the triangular acute undulate anterior lacinia, 
rows of small purple stripes, and spots over the whole surface ; 
jietals ]nirple-spotted on the inside. Probably a hybrid between 
L. Ih'jq'rl (li;iving similar flowers) and L. Skinh'^ri. ' 

L, tetragona (tetragonal), fi.. green, yellow, and purple, soli- 
tary ; sepals oblong, obtuse, spreading ; petals similar, but 
smaller ; lip fleshy, ventricose, three-lobed, erect ; lateral lobes 
small, acute ; middle one convex outside. June. l. oblong- 
lanceolate, plicate. Pseudo bulbs tetragonal, h. 6in. Brazil, 
1830. (B. M. 3146, under name of Maxillaria tetragona; B. R. 
1428.) 

LTCHNIS (the old C4reek name given by Theo- 
phrastus to this or a similar plant, from lijchiios, a lamp, 
perhaps referring to the brilliancy of the flowers). Rose 




F]ii. 483. Sef.o Vksski, of Lychnis. 

Campion. Including Aitni.'<li-niiiiii, Gilhago, Melandn'inn, 
rclrnrirpl ii^-, and Vinrariii. ()i:ii. Goi'iiop]njUea\ A genus 
comprising about thirty species of ornamental hardy 
annual or perennial plants, widely spread over the 
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Iiychnis — CQ'}iHniied. 
Northern hemisphere without the tropics. The general 
characters of this genus are those of Silene, from which 
it ilitfers m having five styles ; calyx inflated, five-toothed, 
ten-nerved ; capsule (see Fig. .183) septicidal, opening by 
as many teeth as there are styles ; seeds with small 
tubercles ; the petals also usually have an appendage at 
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Fig. 484. Lychnis alpina, showing Habit and detached Portion 
of Inflorescence. 

the base of the blade. All the species are of very easy 
culture, thriving in almost any ordinary garden soil, but 
succeeding best in a light, rich loam. Propagation is 
readily effected in spring, by divisions, or by seeds. 
All the species described below are perennials. 




Fig. 485. Flowerin-g Branch or Lvch.xis ch.ilcedonica. 

L alplna (Alpine).* U- pink, disposed in close, compact heads, 
\m in diameter : petals narrow, deeply two-cleft ; calyx short. 
Spiuig and summer. I. crowded, linear-lanceolate, slightly 

Vol. n. 



Xiyclinis — coiitinueil. 

friiiucd ; lower ones tufted, h. 6in. Alps of Europe (liiitahi). 
See fij;-. 484. (B. 11. 394.) 
L. clialcedonica (Chalcudoiiican).* JJ. scarlet, in dense corym- 
liose chister.s ; calyx round, clulibed, ribbed. Sunnner. ;. lanceo- 
late, sliglitly cordate at base, pilose, stcm-chis])ing. /(. l.^ft. to 
3.5ft. Russia, etc., 1593. A well-known and deservedly favourite 
plant, of which there are several varieties, including double 
white and double red. It tllrives l)est in a sandy loam, enriched 
with well-rotted manure. The single forms, white and red, may 
be propagated by seed, which ripens very freeiy, and is practically 
self-sowing. The double kinds slioubl be divided early in spring. 
See Fig. 485. (B. 11. 257. ) 



FIG. 




Flowering Brakcii op Lychnis coronaria, 



L. coronaria (crowned).* 7?. red; petals emarginate ; calyx sub- 
campanulate, costate ; peduncles elongated, one-flnwered. July. 
I. broadly lanceolate, coriaceous. /;. 3ft. South Europe, 1596 
See Fig. 486. (B. Jl. 24.) 




Fig. 487. Corolla of Lychnis fulgens. 

L. diurna (day-flowering).* Bachelors' Buttons ; Common Eed 
Lychnis ; Eed Campion, fi. purplish-rose ; panicle terminal, 
m'anv-flowered ; calyx very hairy. Spring to autumn. I. oppo- 
site," lower ones obovate-spathnlate, upper ones oval-elliptical 
h. 1ft. to 3ft. Northern hemisphere (Britain). (Sy. En. B. 211, 
under name of SiUnc diurna.) A showy and pretty plant under 
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Lychnis — continued. 

cultivation ; the double form, liowover, is tlie more attractive 
one, ami is one of the best plants of this genns for borders. It 
is increased only by divisions. 

L. Flos-cuculi. Cuckoo Flower ; Rag'ged Robin. Jl. red ; panicle 
loose, terminal, forked, clannny ; calyx purplish-red, the ten ril)s 
darker ; petals divided into four linear segments, the middle one 
the longest. Summer. I. few, linear-lanceolate. /(. 1ft. to 2ft. 
Europe (Britain), Siberia. A well-known and common plant, 
occurring in nearly all marshy places. (Sy. En. B. 212.) The 
double-flowered form is a most desirable plant for borders. 

L, flos-JoviS {Flower of Jove). A synonym of Agrofitcmuui flos- 
Joci.s. 

Ii, fulgens (brilliant).* Jl. brilliant vermilion, large, handsome, 
disposed in fastigiate corymbs ; petals four-cleft, outer segments 
awl-shaped ; calyx terete, woolly. Spring and summer. I. ovate- 
lanceolate, hairy, h. 6in. to 12in. Siberia, 1822. See Fig. 487. 
(B. M. 2104.) 




Fro. 488. Corolla of Lychnis fulgens grandiflora. 

L. f. grandiflora (large-flowered). /!■. scarlet, about 2in. across, 
s(ditary, or in threes, terminal and axillary; petals prettily 
lacerated. Summer and autumn. I. ovate, almost sessile, 
smooth, h. 8in. to 12in. China, 1774. This variety requires a 
warm border. See Fig. 488. 



Fig. 




I. Corolla of Lychnis fulgens Haageana. 



L. f. Haageana (Haage's).* jl brilliant scarlet, about 2in. across, 
in twos or threes ; petals broadly obovate, indented on the top. and 
furnished with two long teeth at the side ; calyx shaggy, inflated, 
angular. Summer. I. large, lanceolate, acuminate, hairy, 
purplish underneath. Stems very shaggy. A garden liybriil, 
probably from L. fulf/ens. It is a showy and exceedingly hand- 
some border plant. See Fig. 489. (R. G. 391.) There are nume- 
rous varieties of it, affording nearly every shade of colnnr, from 
scarlet to pure white. 

L. f. Sieboldi (Siebold's). Jl. pure white, very large ; cyme con- 
tiacti'd, terminal, few-flowered ; petals wedge-shaped, irregular, 
margins jagged, slightly two-lobed. Summer. I. sessile, lower 
ones ol>long, middle and upper ones ovate-oblong, acute, entire, 
soft and di/wny. h. 1ft. Japan. See Fig. 490. 

Ii. Lagascte (Lagasca's). ^ fi. bright rose, with white centres, less 
than lirL in diameter. Spring and summer. I. obovate or oblong, 
somewhat coriaceous, slightly glaucous, li. Sin. Pyrenee.s, 1867, 



Lychnis — continued. 

An elegant little compact-growing and tufted plant for rockwork ; 
it thri'vus best on sunny slopes. Syn. PdrocoiMs pyrenaica. 
(B. M. 5746.) 







Fig. 490 Corollv or Lachm:^ fulglns Sieboldi. 

L. oculata (eyed). Jl. pinkish-purple, the eniarginate petals 
having an intense purple spot at the base ; appendage shortly 
ovate ; calyx suddenly contracted below the middle, the angles 
clavate, rugoso-crispate. July. Algiers, 1843. Syn. Viscaria 
octdata (under which name it is figured in B. M. 4075 and 
B. R. 1843, 53). 

L. Preslii (Presl's). Jl,. purplish, nearly lin. in diameter, nume- 
rously produced in forked, panicled clusters, and having reddish 
bracts ; corona fringed, satiny-rose ; calyx reddish, much inflated. 
Summer. L, root ones numerous, oval-lanceolate or obovate 
acuminated, decurrent, in rosettes ; those of the stem oval 
obtuse, entire, much-veined, dark green, h. 1ft. to lift. Bolivia. 

L, pyrenaica (Pyrenean).* Jl. pale flesh-colour, about iin. across, 
disposed in forked clusters ; pedicels long, one-flowered ; petals 
slightly notched ; calyx bell-shaped. Summer. I. opposite, 
glaucous, root ones spathulate, those of the stem cordate, 
sessile, h. 3in. to 4in. Pyrenees, 1819. (B. M. 3269.) 

L. vespertina (evening-flowering).* Jl. white, emitting a pleasant 
odour in the evening, and disposed in loose terminal panicles ; 
calyx over {An. long, hairy, ribbed ; petals cleft. Summer. 
I. opposite, connate, oval-oblong, acuminated, tapering at the 
base, hairy. Stems purplish, swelling at the joints, h. 1ft. to 
5ft. Europe (Britain), Asia, &c. The double-flowered form is 
that most usually cultivated. 

L. Viscaria (clammy).* German Catch-fly. /. rosy, in close 
heads ; petals bifid ; calyx tubular, narrow, about ^in. long. 
Summer. I. opposite, narrow-lanceolate, with a slightly woolly 
fringe at the base. Stems smooth, clammy in the upper part. 
h. ift. Europe (Britain), Siberia. I'here are several very desir- 
able varieties of this pretty plant ; the double-flowered form, and 
the one with deep red flowers, known as S2)le)idens, are espe- 
cially so. 

LYCIOFLESIUM. A synonym of Latua (which 
.set'). 

XiYCXUM (from Lulioii, a name g-iven to tlie Rhamnus 
by Dioscorides, as coming- from Lycia, in Asia Minor). 
Bos Thorn. Ord. Solanacece.. An extensive g-enus (about 
seventy species have been described) of hardy or nearly 
hardy, deciduous, climbing- or trailing, often spiny, shrubs 
or small trees. Flowers whitish, pale violet, pink, scarlet, 
or yellowish, small, variously disposed ; corolla funnel- 
shaped. Leaves simple, entire or nearly so. The species 
are very free-flowering", and are admirably adapted for 
training- against trellis-work or walls. They thrive in 
almost any well-drained and porous soil. Propagation is 
easily effected, in autumn or spring, by cuttings, by 
layers, or by suckers. In all probability, the only species 
introduced arc those described below, which are all 
hardy. 

L. afrum (African).* Jt. violet, almost axillary, solitary, drooping. 
.Juno and July. I. fascicled, linear, canescent, attenuated at the 
base, obtuse, fleshy, h. 6ft. to 10ft. North Africa, 1712. An 
ornamoutnl. ero(-t, spiny shrub. (B. R. 354 ; S. B. F. G. 324.) 
L. barbarum (Harbary).* jL, twin, extra-axillary, pedicellate; 
corolla witli a purple limb and a yellowish base. May to August. 
I. lanceolate, flat, glabrous, acute. Branches angular, dependent. 
North Asia, 1696. An ornamental climbing shrub. 
L. ohinense (Cliinese). fi. purple ; peduncles much longer than 
the entire calyx. May. I. in threes, ovate, acute, attenuated at 
the l>ase. Branches pendulous, prostrate, striated. China. A 
climliing slu'ub, very closely allied to L. europa'iim, but the tube 
of the corolla is shorter, and constricted in the middle. 
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Iiyciuui — cold I lined. 

L. europ£eum (F,ur(.]ie;ui). il. pak' vi..lrt, leticulatr.l with veil 
M-nis, t.wm (iv siilitarv. M:iy tn Am;iist. (. fascirleil, .ihovate- 
laULTi.latf, i.htu.se uv spathnlate, bent .il,lh|uelv. JSiaiiehes ereet, 
h»)se. II. lOlt. t(i 12ft. Smith hhuciiie, 1730. An erect, .sphiv 
sllnih. 

L. fuctasloides (Fuchsia-hke). A syimnym of Iwlimina fudi- 

LYCOPEBDON (from lijl-os, a wolf, and iwnUin, to 
break wind ; some of the older writers Ijelieved that this fun- 
gus developed from the dung- of the wolf) . A genus of fungi, 
known also as '■ Puff-balls." This latter name is given to 
them because of the abundant brown dusty spores, like snuff, 
that are emitted when the plant is mature and bursts, 
either naturally or by pressure from without. Lijcoperdon. 
belongs to the group of Trichogastres, together with the 
"Starry Puft'-balls " (see Geaster), which have the outer 
rinds splitting like a star, and recurved. There are 
several kinds common in Britain on meadows and 
lawns, in woods tc Among the most widely known is 
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Fl(_;. 491. LVCOPERDON GElLMATU;\r. 

L. (jeh-imahnu (see Fig. 491), which, in size and general 
appearance, may be regarded as a fair type of the 
genus. On their first appearance they are like white 
balls, and of a fleshy texture ; some kinds form an 
indistinct stalk, while others have no stalk. When cut 
across in this state, they are found to have a compact 
rind, filled with loose tissue of indistinct threads, which 
leave between them small spaces ; on the sides of these 
spaces are situated larger cells, each bearing at their free 
end four spores, supported on short slender stalks. The 
fungus changes from yellowish-brown to dark brown 
as the spores ripen. At last, the rind tears open at 
the apex, and the spores are ejected, leaving a fibrous 
mass of filaments behind them. The Puft'-balls, while 
white and fleshy, are edible: and L. r/iijanteum. a species 
that grows so large as to sufiice for a meal for ten or 
twelve persons, is esteemed as an article of food by 
many people. The balls cease to be good for food when 
they begin to turn brown. The fibrous mass that 
remains after the spores have escaped is sometimes u;^ed 
as a styptic for wounds, or in making tinder. 

LYCOPERSICUM (from lykos, a wolf, and j'^'^'sico't, 
a peach; in allusion to tJie fleshy fruit, and its inferiority 
compared with the peach). Love Apple ; Tomato. Oed. 
Solanacece. A genus of three or four species of herbaceous, 
unarmed, procumbent jdants, inhabiting South America, 
distinguished chiefly from the allied genus Solnvum by 
the stamens having their anthers connected together by 
a thin membrane, which is prolonged upwards. Peduncles 
solitary, estra-asillary, many-flowered ; corollas rotate, 
with a very short tube. Fruit fleshy, usually red or 
yellow, divided, into two, three, or many cells, containing 
numerous seeds imbedded in the pulp. Leaves impari- 
pinnate. For culture, varieties, Sec, of L. esmlentum, 
see Tomato. 

L. esculentum ftdiblel. jJ. preen, niniieions, several joined in 
one. Summer. I. uiiequahy pinnate ; leaflets cut, atteimated at 
tlie'apex, glauceseent beneath, li. 2tt. to 3ft. Suntli America, 
1596. Plant pilose. 



IiYCOPOI>IAC£.S:. A natural order of cryptogams, 
comprising four genera and about 150 species. They are 
found in all climates, and are either terrestrial or epiphytal 
perennials. Generally speaking, the rootstock is running 
or creeping, but sometimes there is a corm. The stems 
are dichotomously branched, are leafy throughout, and 
usually rigid. The leaves are imbricate all round the 
stems, and are arranged in from two to six ranks ; they 
are simple, nerveless, or one-nerved. The capsules or 
sporangia are sessile in the axils of the leaves or of 
the scales of a terminal, axillary, sessile or stalked cone, 
are one to three-celled, compressed, often kidney-shaped, 
and two-valved. The general affinities of the order arc 
with Filires. 

IiYCOPODIUM (from hjl;>s, a wolf, and i^ous, a 
foot; the roots have a resemblance to a wolf's paw). 
Club Moss. Okd. Li/copodiace'r. A genus of about 100 
species of stove, greenhouse, or hardy perennial plants, 
allied to SelagineJla, but distinguished from that genus 
by the coniferous habit, and the single form of capsules. 
The leaves vary from mere threads to imbricated scales. 
Lycopodiums may be distinguished by the following 
characters : Capsules axillary, solitary, sessile, roundish, 
one-celled, some two-valved, including a powdery sub- 
stance ; others three-valved, containing a few large grains 
or spores. This genus contains numerous very hand- 
some plants for Wardian or other fern cases. As a rule, 
they thrive in a rough, spongy peat. The native species 
are also very pretty plants for conservatory or Wardian 
case culture ; they should be shaded from the sun. See 
also Selagiuella. 

L. alpinum (alpine). Stems prtistrate. Branches in tuftw, erect, 
forked, level-topped. I. acute, keeled, imbricated in four rows; 
spikes terminal, solitary, ses&ile, cylindrical, their leaves broadly- 
lanceolate, flat. Europe, &c. (Britain). A very pretty evergi-een 
species, aliout 4in. high, and of a bright green colour. 

L. annotinum (year-old). Stems decumbent at the base. 
Branches ascending, forked. /. in five rows, narrow-lanceolate, 
acute, minutely serrate ; spikes cylindrical, solitary, sessile. 
Northern hemisphere (Britain). A distinct and pretty species, 
6in. to 8in. high, easily distinguished by its blanches being 
constricted here and there. 

L. cernuum (droo]nng). Stems from Sin. t<i 2ift. high. Branebes 
mueh-forked. I. distant, somewhat acicular, bright light green. 
Tropics. A vei-y handsome stove species, somewhat dithcult 
to cultivate successfully ; it varies considerably under different 
conditions, but usually only in the height and in the density of 
its branches. This species should have a compost of loam, peat, 
and liine>titne — fidly two parts of thelatter^and be "s^ell drained. 

Ij. clavatum (clnb-shaped). Common Club Moss. Stems creep- 
ing, branched, 1ft. to 3ft. long. Branches asceiuiing. I. crowded, 
narrow-lancerdate, incurved, hair-pointed; spikes in pairs, cylin- 
drical, stalked, with ovate, membranaceous leaves. Arctic and 
North and South temperate and cold regions (British Isles), &c. 
A hand.'(_aiie plant. 

L. dendroideum (tree-like).*" stems erect, much -branched, 
growing to a height of from 6in. to 9in. I. small, bright shining 
green ; spikes yellow, long, cylindrical, erect. North America (in 
moist woods). A very pretty hardy plant, resembling, when 
growing vigorously, a miniature Spruce 1* ir. It makes an exceUent 
plant for rockwork, if grown in a deep bed of moist sandy jieat, 
with full exposure to the sun. It may be propagated by sowing 
the spores in a rather shady spot and on a perfectly level surface. 

L. densum (dense). Stems erect, slender, much-branched. I. 
]uini(.'rous, dense, short, sharp-pointed, bright green. Australia. 
A veiy luindsome greenhouse plant. 

L. Hookerii (Honker's). Stem erect, several times diviiled 
towards tlie base; on each division hangs a bunch of blender 
catkins, from three to five in mmiber, also Vnanched, and some 
4in. long, bearing the sporangia, giving the plaid a very pleasing 
and novfl appearance. I. blight shining green, nearly lin. long. 
h. 2ft. or nn:>re. East Indies. A very handsome stove, evergTeen, 
epi]ihytal ^]iecies, requiring to be gr<.>wn in peat, and suspended 
so that the plant hangs dcwnwards. 

L. Phlegmaria (Phlegraaria).* This species is closely allied to 
L. Hookerii, but not nearly so robust; the contracted fertile 
catkins, being more elegant and more slender than those of 
L. n>-"Jicrii, give the plant a beautiful tasselled appearance. 
Tropics. A stove evergTeen epiphyte. 

L. scariosum (acarious). Stems from 9in. to 2ft. high, rigid, 
branclied, erect ; branches flattenetl, the leaves situated vn each 
side and decurrent with it, light green ; spikes or fertile catkins 
2in. to Sin. long, light brown, imbricated, numerously disposed on 
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Lycopodium — continued. 

slender, upright stems, 3in. to 4iii. higli. New Zealand. A rare 
MDd handsome, terrestrial, greenhouse species. 

L. Selago (Selago). Fir Cluh Moss. Stems erect, Sin. to 4in. high, 
forked. Branches level at the top. I. in eight rows, uniform, 
narrow-lanceolate, acute, entire. Temperate and cold regions of 
hoth hemispheres (British Isles). 

L. taxifolium (Yew-leaved).* Stems thickly clothed with bi-ight 
gi-een, acuminate leaves, about -Jjin. long. h. 9in. to 12in. 
-Jamaica. A very handsome stove species ; the ends of its 
branches are swollen, and the sporangia situated at the base of 
the leaves. It must be suspended head downwards. (B. H. 
1871.) 

L. uUginosum (swamp-loving). Steius slender, much-branched. I. 
small, very closely set, bright dark green. /). 6in. Australia. A 
pretty greenhouse species, thriving well in peat and sand, and 
with plenty of drainage. 

L. verticillatum (whorled). ,Stems several times forked. I, in 
whorls round the stem, ^in. long, acuminate, dark green. 
Mauritius. A very handsome, procumbent, stove species, grow- 
ing from lOin. to 20in. long. 

IiYCOItIS (named after a beautiful Eoman actress, 
mistress of Marc Antony). Ord. AmarylUdew. A genus 
comprising three species of greenhouse bulbous plants, 
natives of China, Japan, and Central Asia, allied to 
Ainaryllis, from which they may be distinguished by 
the undulated divisions of the spreading perianth being 
curved upwards, and bearing a simple fringed stigma. 
For culture, &o., see Ainaryllis. 

L. aurea (golden).* _fi. golden-yellow, .stalked, erect, funnel- 
shaped, clavate ; segments linear -lanceolate. August and Septem- 
ber. I. greenish, strap-shaped, h. 1ft. China, 1777. A very 
pretty species, the flowers appearing before the leaves. 8yn. 
AytiariilUs aurea (under which name it is figured in B. M. 409). 

L. radiata (rayed), fi. deep pink, approaching to scarlet. June. 
I. linear-ligulate, obtuse, glaucous-green, about Mn. wide. h. l^ft. 
China, 1758. 8YN. Nerine japonwa. (B. R. 596 ; A. B. R. 95, 
under name of Aiimnjilu radiata. ) 




Fjg. 492. Lycoris Sewerzowi, showing Habit, and detached 
Flower (natural size). 

L. Sewerzowi (SeAverzow's).* _/Z. brownish-red, fragr-ant. Sum- 
mer. I. strap-shaped, bluntish. //. 1ft. Turkestan, 1877. ,See 
Fig. 492. (R. G. 914.) 

L7DA. A genus of Sawflies, the larvas of which do 
considerable damage to trees. The larvaa have no pro- 
logs, but at the end of the body are two organs some- 
what like true legs, and with the help of these organs 
they move along slowly. They are usually semi-social, 
spinning a web in common over twigs and leaves, but 
also each spinning a separate tube for itself within the 
web, in which it lives. They become pupfe in the soil. 
L. nemoralis and L. Pyri injnre Plums and other stone- 
fruit trees, Apple and Pear-trees, &o., and they also eat 
Hawthorn ; other species feed on "Willows, Birches, and 
Alder, and several (L. cayn-pestris, L. erylhrocephala, &c.) 
do very considerable injury to conifers. The habits of 
the larvas facilitate their destruction in the webs, the 
appearance of which is shown at Pig. 493. 



Lyda — continued. 




Fig. 493. Laevje and Web of Lyda Pvri. 



IilTGIiUM (from lygeo, to bend ; alluding to the flesi- 
bility of the plant). Oed. Graminem. The only species 
of this genus is a hardy perennial grass. It thrives in 
any light loamy soil, and may be increased by dividing 
at the roots. 

L. Spartum (Spartum). jl. hermaphrodite ; peduncle terminal ; 
spikelet usually large, erect or nodding, two, rarely three- 
flowered. May. I. rush-like, erect, long, convolute-terete, subu- 
late, acuminate, h. b^-ft. Mediterranean region (rocky places 
on the seashore), 1776. This species furnishes Albardine, a 
valuable material for paper-making. The plant which yields the 
Esparto of the paper-makers is Macrochloa toiacissima. 

LYGODICTYON FORSTEBI. A synonym of 
Lygodium reticulatum (which see). 

LYGODICTYON HETEKODOXUM. A synonym 
of Lygodium heterodoxum (which see). 

LYGODICTYON I.IITDENI. A synonym of 
Lygodinm heterodoxum (which see). 

ZiYGODIVlVI (from lygodes, flexible ; referring to the 
flexible habit). Oed. Pilices. A genus comprising about 
eighteen species of handsome, wide-scandent, twining, mostly 
stove ferns, widely diffused. Capsules solitary (or casu- 
ally in pairs), in the axils of large, imbricated, clasping 
involucres, which form spikes either in separate pinnfe 
or in lax rows along the edge of the leafy ones. The 
species are readily distinguishable from all others by 
their wide-scandent climbing stems ; the fronds are per- 
manent, and become interlaced with each other, some- 
times forming, together with other plants, impervious 
thickets. As a rule, the species thrive in a compost of 
peat, loam, and sand, in equal parts. For general cul- 
ture, see Perns. 

L. artlculatum (jointed), primary petiole Jin. to iin. long ; 
.secondary Iin. or more long ; barren pinnules twice forked, each 
bearing four ligulate-oblong segments, which are 2in. to 3in. 
long, about iin. broad, blunt at the point, very distinctly articu- 
lated at the base on a short petiole ; fertile pinnules many times 
dichotomous, the short spike in dense clusters, which are often 
almost destitute of lamina. New Zealsind, 1844. 
L, clrclnatum (circinate). A synonym of L. dichotomum. 
li. dicllotomum (dichotomous).* primary petiole so much re- 
duced that the fork seems almost to spring from the main rachis ■ 
secondary liu. to 2in. long, firm, naked ; pinnules digitate, with 
live or six lobes reaching nearly down to the base, or once or 
even twice forked; ultimate barren divisions 4in. to 8iu., or even 
12in. long, iin. to .fin. broad, the fertile ones contracted, spikes 
one to two lines long, in close marginal rows. Chusan, Hong 
Kimg, Ac. SVNS. L. circinatum and L. pedatum. 
L. Forsterl (Forster's). A synonym of L. retiaulalum. 
L. bastatum (halbert-shaped). A synonym of L. eolubile. 
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Iiyi^odium — co-aUnned. 

L. fheterodoxum (lu-tei-uaox). primary j>cfi<:k' obsnietc i>v very 
sliort ; ^'Xi>m!ar!/ lAm. long; pinntUe.s with two or three bipartite 
seg-iuents, the ultimate diviyions 4iii. to 6iii. loii;;, ;in. broad, the 
petioles not articulated, the lowest often .Uu. lon^^ ^pihr.s one 
line long, in close rows along the edge of the leafy divisicjus. 
Mexico. SVNS. L. Lindcni (of gardeny). Hydruglossmn hetero- 
aoxum, Lijiiixlu-tnoii hctcrodoxum, and Lyoudicti/un Llndeni. 





Fig. 494. Lygodium japonicvm, showing Habit and Purtiun uf 
detached Frond. 

li. japonicum (Japanese).* primary petiole very short ; secondary 
I'm. to lin. I(ing ; pinnules 4in. to Sin. long, nearly as broad, del- 
toid ; the terminal segments pinnatifid or hastate; the lateral ones 
long-stalked, and pinnate in the lower part ; the divisions entire or 
crenulate. .^pikva one to two lines long, the lamina of the fertile 
divisions often much reduced. Japan to Australia. Greenhouse. 
SvN. Opliiniilv.-isinn laponicmn. See Fig, 494. 
L. Ifindeni (Linden's). A garden synonym of L. Iieten>doxu.m. 
L, microphyllum (small-fronded). A form of L. scandfiia. 
li. palmatum (palmate).* prirriary petiole slender, |in. to \\n. 
long, each fork in the lower part of the stem bearing a single cor- 
date, palmate pinnule l^.in. to 2in. broad, not so deep, bluntly four 
to six-lobed more than half-way down, the slender petiole iin. to 
|in. long ; fertile pinnules sub-deltoid, three or four-pinnatitid, 
formed only of winged rachises and short spike-like fertile ulti- 
mate divisions, the latter linear, Ihi. to Uin. lung. Massachu- 
setts to Florida. See Fig. 495. 
L. pedatum (pedate). A .synonym of L. ijirhotoinnm. 
L. polymorphum (many-formed). A synonym of //. vcnmtinn. 
L. polystachyum (many-spiked), primary pidiole short or ob- 
solete ; secondary ^in. to l^iii. long; pinnules Sin. to 12in. long, 
4in. to 6in. broad; seginents uniform, nine to twelve on each 
side, 2in. to Sin. long, jj-in. broad, articulated at base, pinnatifid 
more than half-way down to the rachis into close, entire, blunt 
lobes, i-in. broad ; upper segments sessile, lower ones short- 
stalked. jMalay Peninsula. 
Ii. retiCUlatum (reticulated).* primary pctluh.- ;in. to ;iin. long ; 
secondary \u\. to ^in. long; pinnules 6iii. to 9in. long, 4in. to 
6in. broad, with a 'terminal segment, and four to six nearly 
uniform ones on each aide, which" are cordate-hastate or ligulate- 
oblong, rounded or cordate at the base, 2in. to 3iii. long, ^^in. to 
fin. broad, all articulated at the base, the lowest short-stalked. 
spikes one to three lines long, in close rows along the edge of the 
segments. Polynesian Isles, &c. SYiNS. L. Forsteri, L. Schkufiri, 
JJydrof/lnssfiiii rct'cc.latum, and Lygodictyon.. Forsteri. 
If. SCandens (climliing).* primary petiole very short ; secondary 
jin. to 2'ii- I'-'iig ; pinnules 4in. to Sin. long, 2in. tn 4in. lu-oad, 
with a terminal segment and four or hve on each side, whicli are 
very variable in shape, usually simple, ovate or ligulate-oblong, 
with a rounded or cordate base, sometimes hastate or even slightly 
pinnate below, always articulated on a short petiole, spreading 
from the rachis at right angles, spikes one to three lines long, 
in close rows along the edge of the segments. South China to 
Ceylon, &c. SYiN. Ophioglvssurn scandens. L. 'tnicrophylluin is 
a common form, with short broad segTnents. 
L. scandens (climbing), of Schkuhr. A synonym of L. voluhile. 
L. Schkuhri (Schkuhr's). A synonym of L. nticu.latinn. 
L. venustum (pleasing).* primary petiole very short; secondary 
:|in. to \\n. long ; pinnules 6in. to 12in. long, 4in. to 6in. broad, 
with a terminal segment, and four to twelve on each side, which 
are simple, ligulate-oblong, the lower ones usually hastate or 
pinnate below, all articulated at the base, bluntly lobed at the 
edge when Imrren, the upper ones sessile, the lower ones on a 
spreading petiole, yin. to iin. long, .^ipiked- one to four lines long, 
in close rows. West Indies to Peru, 1845. Syn. L. polyuwrphum. 



Lygodium — continued. 

L. volubile (twining).* primary petiole nearly or quite oltsolete ; 
secondary about lin. long ; pinnules Bin, to 12in. l(»ng, 6in. to lOin. 
liroad, with a simple broail, ligulate-oblong, terminal segment, 3in. 
to 6in. long, lin. to l.'iin. long, and three to five like it on each 
side, truncate or snl)-cuneate, articulated at the base, and all 
distinctly stalkeil. strikes one to three lines long, in close rows 
along the edge of the leafy segments. West Indies and Mexico 
to Brazil and Peru, 1810. SvNS. L. kastatum, L. scandens. 




Fig. 495. I^ygodium palmatl'm. 

IiTONIA (named in honour of Joiin Lyon, a col- 
lector of Nortli American plants). Ord. Ericacece. This 
genus, formerly included under Andromeda, comprises 
about eight species of hardy or greenhouse trees or 
shrubs. They are natives of North America, Mexico, 
Jamaica, and Cuba. Flowers small, in fascicles or 
racemes, sometimes paniculate, axillary ; corolla urceo- 
late or globose, pubescent, four or fire-dentate ; teeth 
recurved. Leaves alternate, petiolate, persistent or 
deciduous, entire or obscurely serrulate. Lyonias succeed 
best in peat or sandy loam. Propagation is effected 
by layers; or by seeds, which, being extremely small, 
require carefnl sowing in a sandy-peat soil. 

L. ferruginea (rusty-coloured). Jl. Avhite ; pedicels aggregate, 
axillary. April and May. I. coriaceous, stiff, crowded, on short 
petioles, caueate-lanceolate, acute, quite entire, convex, with 
revolute edges, h. 20ft. Carolina to Florida, 1774. Whole 
plant clothed with brown, umbilicate, fuvfuraceous scales. Low 
greenhouse shrub. Svx. Andromeda riaida (under which name 
it is figured in L. B. C. 430). 

L. jamaicensls (.Jamaica), ji. white ; corolla oblong. July. 
I. bluntish, evergreen, glabrous, lanceolate or elliptical-lanceolate, 
quite entire or repand, reticulated with veins, and at length 
punctate beneath. Jamaica. Greenhouse shrub. (B. M. 4273.) 
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Lyonia- — continued. 

L. ligustrina (Piivet-like). /. white, .small, in pedunculate 

clusters; corolla nearly globose; Auriferous liranches terininal, 
paiiicled, nearly naked. June. I. obovate-lanceolate, snli-acu- 
niiiiated at both ends, almost entire, h. 3ft. to 10ft. North 
America, 1748. Hardy shrub. Sy^s. L. panicalata (W. D. B. 57) 
and Androrneda panumlata. 
L. paniculata (panicled). A synonym of L. Ugustrlna. 

I.YONSIA (named after Israel Lyons, 1739-1775, 
Professor of Botany at Oxford, and author of a Flora 

of Cambridge). Okd. A'pocijnace(B. A genus comprising- 
about thirteen species of twining shrubs or sub-shrubs, 
of which one is a native of New Caledonia, one inhabits 
the Fiji Islands, and the rest are Australian. L. sframvnea, 
the only species yet introduced, is a greenhouse evergreen 
twiner, allied to Parsonsia. It thrives in a compost of 
sandy peat, to which may be added a small qiiantity of 
fibry loam. Increased, during April, by cuttings of the 
young shoots, placed in sand, under a hand glass. 

Ii. straminea (straw-culoured). Jf. striped, small ; corolla funnel- 
shaped, with a five-parted, recurved, bearded limb ; cymes ter- 
minal, trichotomous. June. I. shortly-stalked, ovate-lanceolate 
or lanceolate, glabrous. New South Wales, &c., 1820. 

IiYFIiRIA (from lijperos, sad or sorrovpful ; aUuding 
to the dull, heavy colour of the flowers). Ord. Scrophv- 
larinecr. A genus comprising about thirty species of 
greenhouse herbs or sub-shrubs, of little ornamental value. 
All are natives of South Africa. Flowers axillary, or in 
terminal spikes or racemes, usually more or less viscous. 
Lower leaves opposite ; upper ones alternate, toothed or 
much cut, often tufted in the axils, sometimes minute, 
blackening in drying. This genus is allied to Zaluzi- 
anskla (which see for culture). 

L. pedunculata(long-peduncled). /.white; calyx three to fonr 
times shorter than the corolla tube ; limb of corolla a trifle 
shorter than the tube ; pedicels over lin. lung, axillary, filiform. 
June to November. I. petiolate, sub-fasciculate, obovate-cuneate, 
deeply toothed, h. 1-^ft. 1790. Plant suffruticose, divaricately 
branched, finely pubescent. (A. B. B. 84, uiuler name of Jhtch- 
nera j^edunculata.) 

IiYKATE. Shaped like a lyre. A leaf is Lyrate 
when its apex is rounded and there are several Rniall 
lateral lobes towards its base. 

LYSANTHE. 

see). 

IiYSIMACHIA (Liisimachion, the old Greek name, 
from lysis, dissolving, concluding, and mache, strife ; 
in reference to the supposed soothing qualities of the 
plant). Loo.sestrife. Including Luhinia. Ord. Primn- 
lacece. A genus comprising about sixty species of 
greenhouse or hardy, erect or creeping, glabrous or 
pubescent, slender or robust herbs, often gland-dotted, 
mostly natives of the temperate and sub-tropical regions 
of the Northern hemisphere, while a few are found in 
tropical and Southern Africa, Australia, the Pacific 
Islands, and South America. Flowers white, yellow, 
or rosy, rarely purple or blue, very rarely four-parted, 
axillary or terminal, solitary, racemose, or in simple 
corymbose umbels or paniculate racemes ; corolla hypo- 
gynous, funnel-shaped or rotate, five-parted ; tube short 
or very short ; lobes five or six, erecto-patent or 
spreading, entire or toothed ; calyx five or six-parted. 
Leaves opposite, alternate or whorled, sessile or petio- 
late, entire. The species are all of easy culture, most 
of them thriving best in a moist situation, such as 
the margins of streams and ponds. Propagated very 
freely by divisions, in late autumn or early spring. 
Except where otherwise stated, the species described 
below are hardy, and all of them arc perennials. 
L. angustifolia (narrow-leaved). A fnrni of L. lanceolata. 
L. atropurpurea (dark purple).* Jl. very darl^ juirple, disposed 
in clegantlv-dninjjinK racemes. SuninuT. I. fleshy, smooth, 
obovate. h. 2ft. South Europe, 1820. Plant erect. SVN. 
Lahiiiia atropurpurea. 
L. azorica (Aznrean). Jl. yellow; iicdnndcs axillary, solitary, 
one-fi<iweied ; scfinicnts of calyx subulate. .lune. I. ovate-lanceo- 
late, h. 4in. Azores, 1835. Half-hardy. (B. M. 3273.) 



Included under Grevillea (which 



Xiysimachia — continued. 

Ii. barystachys (strong-spiked).-' /. white, small, disposed in 
dense, erect, terminal, crowded racemes. I. lanceolate. China. 
Plant erect. (R. H., March, 1881.) 

L. capitata (headed). A synonym of L. thymifiora. 

L. ciliata (ciliated).* fi. light yellow ; corolla longer than the 
calyx. July. I. lanceolate-ovate, 3in. to 6in. long, tapering to an 
acute point, rounded or heart-shaped at base, all on long and 
fringed petioles. Stem erect, 2ft. to 3ft. high. North America, 
1752. (Sy. En. B. 1145.) 

L. clethroides (Clethra-like).* /. white, about ^in. across, some- 
what star-shaped, disposed in one-sided spikes, nearly 1ft. in 
length. July to September. I., radical ones spathulate, cauline 
ones broadly lanceolate, 5in. to 5in. long, entire, li. 5ft. Japan, 
1869. Plant erect. 

L. ephemerum (transient), fi-. white, with a dark eye, rather 
small, in terminal, erect racemes. Summer. I. linear-lancetjlate, 
glaucous. //. 2ft. to 3ft. South-western Europe, 1750. Plant 
erect. (B. M. 2346.) 

L. hy"brida (hybrid). A form of h. lanceoUda. 

L. lanceolata (lance-shape-leaved), yf. yellow, solitary, axillary, 
on slender, drooping peduncles ; petals slightly notched. Early 
summer. I. i2;labrous, linear or oblong-lanceolate, h. 1ft. to l^ft. 
North America. L. angustifolia, with a more branching habit 
and narrow leaves, and L. hybrida, with broader foliage, are 
forms. This species and its varieties are of erect habit. 

L. Lesctienaultil (Leschenault's). jL brilliant carmine. Autumn. 
l. lanceolate, acute, sometimes opposite or ternate, at others 
alternate. Stem branching, tufted. /;. 1ft. India. A half-hardy 
erect-giuwing species, but it does well in the rock -garden, in a 
sandy soil. (F. d. S. 982.) 

L. Nummularla (Moneywort).* Creeping Jenny ; Moneywort. 
Jl. bright yellow, large, about lin. across, very showy, solitary, 
axillary, with broad sepals, ciliate petals, and glandular connate 
filaments. Summer and autunm. I. opposite, roundish, obtuse, 
glabrous. Europe (Britain). A common and handsome creeping 
plant, excellent for hanging baskets. (Sy. En. B. 1144.) 

L. nutans (nodding). Jl. dark purple, in terminal racemes ; lobes 
of corolla spathulate, erosely denticulated. July and August. 
I. opposite or twin, lanceolate, a little sen-ated, glabrous. /;. 2ft. 
Cape of Good Hope, 1823. Plant erect, half-hardy. (B. M. 4941.) 

L. punctata (spotted).* Jl. yellow; petals ovate, acute, glandular. 

July and August. I. whorled, oblong-lanceolate, stalked, h. 1ft. 

Europe and West Asia, 1820. Plant erect. (B. M. 2295, under 

name of X. vcrticiUata.) 
L. thyrsiflora (thyrse-flowered). /. yellow, rather small, disposed 

in dense axillary racemes. Summer. I. lanceolate, acute, entire, 

3in. long, |in. broad at the base. h. 1ft. to 2ft. Europe, &c. 

(Britain). Plant erect. This species thrives best treated as 

a sub-aquatic. Syns. L. capitafa, Kaumburgia tinir si flora. 

(B. M. 2012; Sy. En. B. 1140.) 

L. verticillata (whorled). A synonym of L. punctata. 

L. vulgaris (common).* Common, or Yellow Loosestrife, fi. 

yellr-w, in short, terminal, panicled cymes. Summer. I. opposite 
or whorled, ovate or lanceolate, acute, furnished with black 
glandular dots. Stems erect, branching, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Europe, 
&c. (Britain). (Sy. En. B. 1141.) 

XiySINEMA (from lysis, freeing, and nema, a fila- 
ment ; in reference to the stamens being free). Ord. 
Epacridece. A genus of very pretty, greenhouse, ever- 
green, erect or prostrate shrubs. There are five species, 
all natives of Australia. Flowers white or pink, axillarj^ 
solitary ; corolla salver-shaped ; tube cylindrical. Leaves 
erect or spreading, linear-ovate or elliptic. The species 
described below is the only one introduced. For culture, 
see Epacris. 

L. pungens (pungent). /. white, or rarely red, sessile in the 

upper axils. March. I. ovate, acuminated, spreading, stem- 
clasping, h. 2ft. to 3ft. New South Wales, Ac, 1804. (B. M. 
1199, uiuler name of J^ypacris pungens.) 

IiYSIONOTUS (from lysis, loosening, freeing, and 
■notos, the back ; in reference to the capsule opening 
with elasticity from the dorsal siiture). Okd. Ges)ieracea\ 
A genus comprising three (or perhaps four) species of 
glabrous or pubescent stove herbs, natives of the Hima- 
layas and China. Corolla prirplish or pale violet ; tube 
elongated ; cymes at the tops of the branches, or in the 
axils of the upper leaves, long or shortly pedunculate. 
Leaves ternate, verticillatc, membranaceous or coria- 
ceous, toothed or entire. Stems or rhizomes creeping, 
sub-erect, simple or shrubby - branched. Probably the 
only species yet introduced is L. serrata. This thrives 
in a peat and loam soil. Pro]tagated, in spring, by divi- 
sions; or by seeds, sown in sandy soil, or on a hotbed. 
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Lysionotus — continued. 

L. serrata (sernite-leaved). jl pale lavender, with veins of a 
ili'oper culiiur, ivresulai'ly fnnnel-,sliape(l, about 2in. long ; corymbs 
pedunculate, five to ten-Howered. Winter. I. oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminated, coriaceous, serrated, reticulately veined, h. lit. 
Sub-tropical Himalayas, 1882. Plant erect. SVN. L. teniifoUa. 
(B. M. 6538.) 

L. ternlfolia (temate-leaved). A synonym of L. serrata. 

LYTHRARIEa:. A natural order of herbs, shrubs, 
or trees, with variable habit, natives chiefly of tropical 
America. Flowers hermaphrodite, very rarely unisexual, 
regular or rarely irregular, solitary In the axils of the 
leaves, or fascicled or oymose, sometimea spiked or 
racemed, and accompanied by floral braoteiform leaves, 
rarely panioled ; calyx very often free, persistent, tubular 
or oampanulate, rarely urooolato. Leaves opposite or 
whorled, rarely opposite and alterrnite on the same plant, 
simple, penninerved, entire, petioled or sessile, sometimes 
glandular dotted, always exstipulate. There are about 
thirty genera and 250 species. Illustrative genera are : 
Cui>hea. iiri^Jeit. Lijlhri'ni. 

LYTHRUM (from Itjthron, black blood; alluding to 
the colour of the flowers in some species). Loosestrife. 
Oed. Lythmi-iew. A genus comprising about twelve 
species of hardy or nearly hardy herbaceous plants or 
small shrubs. Flowers pink, purple, or rarely white, in 
the axils of the leaves, solitary, or in few-flowered, aggre- 
gate cymes. Leaves opposite, rarely verticillate or alter- 
nate, linear-oblong or lanceolate, entire. The species are 
of easy culture in ordinary garden soil, and may be freely 
increased by divisions. L. Grcefferi is a very ornamental 
trailing plant, well adapted for cultivating in hanging 
pans or baskets for greenhouse decoration in summer. 
It may readily be increased by cuttings. 
Ii. alatum (winged). Jl. of a beautiful purple, alnuist sessile, 
erect, six-petaled, furnished with two minute bracts. Summer 
and autumn. I opposite, ovate-oblong, acute, rather cordate at 
the base, sessile, or nearly so. Branches twiggy, tetvagoually 
winged. /!. 1ft. to 1ft. North America, 1812. An elegant halt- 
shrubby plant, thriving best in sauily soil. (B. M. 1812.) 
L. Graefferi (Gra'ffer's).* fl. solitary in the axils of all the upper 
leaves, shortly pedicelled ; calyx |in. lung ; tube slender ; lobes 
twelve ; petals longer than the calyx, bright pink. Summer 
and autumn. I. |in. to lin. long, all alternate, or the lower ones 
opposite, more or less o!)long, or linear-oblong, h. 1ft. to 5ft. 
South Europe. (B. M. 6499.) 
L. roseum (rose-coloured). A variety of L. Salicaria. 
L. Salicaria (Willow-like).* Common Purple Loosestrife, it. 
reddish-purple, in Mliorled leafy spikes, almost sessile : petals 
six or seven. July. I. opposite, lanceolate, cordate at the base. 
h. 2ft. to 5ft. England. A handsome native perennial, growing 
freely on the margins of streams and lakes. Its varieties are 
frequently very desirable, especially lowuin and sui>rrhu.in. 
L. superbum (superb). A variety of L. Salicaria. 
L. virgatum (twiggy), fl. purple, in threes, axillary, distinctly 
pedicellate ; jianiile twiggv. Summer, l. lanceolate, attenuatet-l 
at the base. h. 2ft. to"3ft. 'Jauria, Ac, 1776. Perennial. 
(B. M. 1003.) 



MAACKIA AMURENSIS. »c Cladrastis 
amurensis. 

MABA (its native name in the Tonga Islands). In- 
cluding Ferreola. Okd. BhenaeecB. A genus comprising 
fifty-nine sx^ecies of (mostly) hard-wooded, stove, ever- 
green trees or shrubs, dispersed over the warmer 
regions of the globe. Flowers dicecious, rarely monoe- 
cious or polygamous, axillary, or at the nodes of the 
year-old or older branches, solitary or shortly oymose ; 
calyx oampanulate ; corolla campanulate or tubular ; 
lobes three, rarely four to .six, contorted. Leaves alter- 
nate, often smaller than in Diospyros, rarely large. 
Mabas thrive in a peat and loam compost. Propagated, 
during May, by cuttings of half-ripened shoots, placed 
in sand, under a glass, and in a very gentlo bottom 
heat. Probably the undermentioned are the only species 
introduced. 
M. buxifolia (Box-leaved). fl. yellowish, solitary or a,ggregate. 

i obovate, glabrous in the adult state, h. l!ft. Tropical Asia 

and Africa, 1810. 



Maba — confmued. 

M. laurina (Laurel-like), fl. yellow, solitary. .T\dy. I. oval- 
oblong, veiny, Ijluntish at the base, shining. /(. 5ft. (,)ueensland, 

1824. 

MACADAMIA (named after John Macadam, M.D., 
Secretary of the Philosophical Institute of Victoria). 
Obd. Proteacem. A small genus (two species) of green- 
house evergreen trees or tall shrubs, confined to Eastern 
Australia. Flowers pedicellate, in pairs, in simple, ter- 
minal or axillary racemes ; perianth regular or slightly 
irregular. Leaves verticillate, entire or serrated. For 
culture, .see Hakea, 

M. ternifolia (temate-leaved).* fl. not showy, in along-stalked 
raceme. Jr. a kind of drupe, with a fleshy exterior, encircling a 
hard shell, like a Walnut ; it contains, at maturity, a kernel of a 
remarkaltly rich and agreeable flavour, resembling, although much 
superior to, the Filbert. I. in whorls of three or four, short- 
stalked, leathery, shining, oblong or oI)lung-lanceolate, entire or 
dentate at the margin, from 4in. to 12in. long. /;. 30ft. 1869. 
Tree. (G. C. 1870, 1181.) 

MACH.SIBAN'THEIIA. This genus is now included 
under -I.s/e/-. 

MACH-SIRIUIM (from machalra, a sabre ; in allusion 
to the pods ending in a sabre-shaped wing, which is longer 
than the fruit). Ord. Lecjuminotice. A genus comprising 
nearly sixty species of stove erect trees or tall climbing 
shrubs, natives of tropical America. Flowers purple, 
violet, or w^hite, small or mediocre, disposed in short, 
side-flowering racemes, fasciculate in the axils, or in ter- 
minal crowded panicles ; calyx truncate, obtuse at base, 
shortly toothed ; standard broadly ovate or orbiculate, 
exappendiculate, often silky outside ; wdngs oblong, fre- 
quently falcate ; keel incurved, the petals connate at back ; 
pedicels short, sometimes very short. Pod compressed, 
samara-like, indehiscent. Leaves impari-pinnate ; leaflets 
mostly alternate, exstipellate ; stipules sometimes hard- 
bristly ; bracts small ; bracteoles persistent. Some of the 
species are supposed to yield a part of the rosewood 
of commerce. Machaeriums grow well in a compost of 
loam and peat. Propagation may be effected by cuttings, 
made of the ripened wood, and inserted in sand, under a 
glass, in heat. The irndermentioned are probably the 
only spiecies introduced ; they are usually, but erroneously, 
classed as Nissolias. Both are climbing shrirbs. 

M. aculeatum (prickly), fl. white ; panicles short, darkly pu- 
bescent ; standard silky ; keel much shorter than the wings. 
August. ?., leaflets thirty-one to forty-five, narrow-oblong, about 
Im. long, obtuse or refuse, shining, slightly pilose Ijeneath, 
coriaceous; stipules at length hard-spiuesrcut. A. 10ft, Rio 
•Janeiro, 1824. 

M. roblnisefolium (Robinia-leaved). fl. wdiite, disposed in 
axillary, many-tlowered racemes, which are shorter than the 
leaves ; keel slightly rostrate ; calyx somewhat glaln-ous. July. 
I., leaflets about twenty or thirty, oblong, obtuse, niucronulate, 
very glabrous ; stipules spinescent. h. 6ft. St. \'incent, 1824. 

MACEATA (named after Dr. J. P. Mackay, author of 
the "Flora Hibernica"). Okd. Acanfhaceip.. A mono- 
typic genus, now included, by Bentham and Hooker, 
under Asystasia. M. hella is a bearrtiful greenhouse 
plant, which grows very freely, but requires special 
treatment to induce it to flower profusely. A know- 
ledge of its habit and mode of flowering is of material 
assistance, if not indispensable, for attaining success in 
its cultivation. Essential points are the encouragement of 
a free growth throughout the summer, in an airy, light 
structure, and the allowance of a season of rest in winter, 
during which time no water should be applied to the roots, 
or overhead. The plant is nearly, or cjuite, deciduous, 
and the racemes of flowers are produced from the 
points of nearly all well-ripened shoots. Cuttings root 
readily, during summer, in any close frame ; and 
young plants, thus obtained, .should be grown on as 
rapidly as possible until the approach of winter. An 
occasional pinching wiU encourage a bushy habit, and 
cause new shoots to proceed from the base of the plant. 
Plenty of water, and frequent syringings, should be 
applied in the growing season, and a position afforded, 
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Mackaya — continued. 
in a house or frame, where plenty of light and air 
may be admitted. Under such treatment, compact 
little plants, in Sin. pots, may be obtained by November. 
These should be kept quite dry until April, when they may 
be cut back and started in preparation for flowering- the 
following year. When new growth begins, the plants should 
be transferred into Sin. pots, using a somewhat rough, rich 
soil, composed of about two parts loam to one of dried cow- 
manure. Another potting into lOin. sizes may be given 
in due course, and plants grown in them 3ft. higla, by 
autumn. Dry off as before, and encourage the flowers to 
expand gradually, in spring, in a temperature of about 
60deg., and, when they commence opening, the plants should 
be transferred to a greenhouse which is some lOdeg. cooler. 
It is important that the wood be thoroughly ripened, and 
all the points preserved until flowering is past, when 
similar treatment may be again given, if desired for the 
next year. It is, however, advisable to propagate and pre- 
pare a few new ones each season, to preserve a .stock of 
healthy young plants. Brown Scale is frequently very 
troublesome ; it must be removed from the stems or 
leaves by sponging with rather strong soft-soap water 
or some other insecticide. 

M. bella, (handsome).* Jl. pale lilac, nearly 2in. long, campanulate, 
with two of the four stamens barren; throat ornamented with 
most delicately-pencilled, reticulated, purple veins ; racemes many- 
flowered, 4in. to 6in. long. May. I. ovate-oblong, sinnately 
toothed. Branches virgate. h. 6ft. Natal, 1869. (B. M. 5797.) 

MACLEANIA (named after John Maclean, of Lima, 
a British merchant, and a distinguished patron of botany). 
Ord. Vacciniacecp. A genus comprising about a dozen 
species of ornamental, glabrous or rarely puberulous, green- 
house shrubs, inhabiting the Andes of America, from Peru 
to Mexico. Flowers showy, solitary, corymbose, or in 
axillary fascicles ; corolla cylindrical, with a five-toothed 
limb ; anthers one-celled. Leaves alternate, shortly 
petiolate, entire, persistent. For culture, see Thi- 
baudia. 

M. angulata (angled). Jl. in threes from the axils, pedunculate ; 
corolla bright red, lin. long, with a yellow limb ; calyx angled. 
June. l. alternate, ovate, entire, obtuse, on short petioles ; those 
on the young shoots tinged with red. /;. 3ft. Peru, 1842. A 
beautiful evergreen shrub. (B. M. 3979.) 

M. longiflora (long-flowered). /I. borne in threes from the axils ; 
corolla red, angular, with a yellow limb. May. t. sessile, oval- 
oblong, obtuse, h. 5ft. Peru, 1844. (B. R. xxx. 25.) 

M, pulchra (beautiful).* Jl. yellow, with bright deep scarlet 
tubes, large, pendulous, produced in clusters uptui a short axil- 
lary peduncle. April. I. oblong, obtuse at tiie base, slightly 
acimiinated, deep shining green, beautifully tinged with red 
when young. New Grenada, 1874. A handsome plant, with long, 
drooping branches. (B. M. 5465.) 

M. punctata (dotted). Jl. pedunculate, crowded in the upper 
axils ; corolla rose-red, lin. long, swollen in the lower lialf ; the 
upper part white, tinged with yellow ; calyx turbinate, deep red. 
November. I. alternate, inclining to secund, cordate, sessile or 
shortly petiolate ; upper ones nearly oval, glossy, dotted. 
Ecuador, 1848. A low shrub. (B. M. 4426.) 

M. speciosissima (very showy).* /Z. brilliant scarlet, with yellow 
points, upwards of lin. long, tubular, pendulous, produced freely 
in axillary clusters. Early spring. I. somewhat oblong, obtuse, 
finely tinged with red when young. Columbia, 1864. This beau- 
tiful shrub is not of compact habit, and should be suspended from 
the roof, or grown upon a shelf, so that its branches may hang 
downwards. (B. M. 5453.) 

MACLEAYA YEDOENSIS. See Bocconia 
cordata. 

MACLUBiA (named in honour of W. Maclure, a 
North American naturalist, who died in 1840). Ord. 
Vrticneece. A monotypic genus. The species is a hardy, 
deciduous, milky-juiced tree. For culture, &c., see Morus. 

M, aurantlaca (golden).* Bow-wood ; Osage Orange, yf. yel- 
lowish-green, inconspicuous, fr. from 3in. to 5in. in diameter, 
bright golden-yellow. I. ovate, acuminate, bright sliiny gi-een, 
cuspidate, 3in. to 5Mn. long, and 2in. broad, h. 20ft. North 
America, 1818. An excellent plant for forming hedges, being 
armed with stout spines. 

M. trlcnspldata (three-cusped). 11. axillary. L three-lobed 



Madura — continued. 

while young, roundish-ovate in adults. China, 1872. An orna- 
mental, hardy, deciduous tree, remarkable from its juvenile (non- 
flowering) state (see Fig. 496) exhibiting such a contrast to the 
adult (flowering) state (see Fig. 497, page 313). This plant is 
Cudraiiia triloba ; but, as it was omitted in Vol. I. of this work, 
and is so well known under the name given it by Carriere it is 
included here. In China, the leaves are used for feeding silk- 
worms, and the wood yields a yellow dye. 




Fig. 496. Branch, in juvenile state, of Cudrania triloba 
(Maclura tricuspidata). 

MACODES (from niakos, length ; in reference to the 
shape of the labellum). Okd. Orchidew. A monotypic 
genus. The species is a stove orchid, closely allied to 
Anoectochilus (which .see for culture). 

M. Petola (Petola). Jl. gieenish, small, externally clothed mth 
glandular pubescence. (. oval, 2in. to 3in. long, and 2in. broad, 
clouded on the upper surface, and elegantlv marked with netted 
golden veins. Java, 1859. A very beautiful little plant, of which 
there are two forms. (R. X. O. 95, Fig. 1.) 

MACRADENIA (from mol-rof!, long, and aden, a 
gland ; referring to the long process of the pollen-masses). 
Stn. Elnjnchadenin. Ord. Orchidece. A genus com- 
prising only two or three species of stove epiphytal 
orchids, confined to the West Indies, and differing from 
Oncidium in mere technical details. They are rather more 
curious and interesting than beautiful. For culture, .fee 
Oncidium. 

M. Brassavolae (Brassavola).* Jl., sepals and petals cinnamon, 
margins oclire-coloured ; lip trifid, side lobes rhomboid, middle 
very large, cu,spiilate, white, with piirple streaks, with yellow 
borders to the side lobes ; peduncle densely-flowered. I. one or 
two, oblong, acute. Sin. long, iin. broad. Columbia, 1864. 

M. lutescens (yellowdsh). Jl. dingy yellow, spotted with brownish- 
purple ; ]ip undiviiled, cucnllate-concave, taper-pointed : peduncle 
four or flve-flowered. Novend.ier. (. solitary. Trinidail 1821 
(B. R. 612.) 

MACBANTHUS. Included under Mucuna (which 
i^ee). 
MACBOCHLOA. 

see). 

MACBOCNEmUni (from mnliros, long, and hie me, 
a leg ; in reference to the long flower-stalks). Stn. 
Lasionemn. (Jbd. Ruhmcea;. A genus comprising about 
nine species of stove trees and shrubs, inhabiting tropical 
America and the West Indies. Flowers white or pink, 
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Macrocnemum — continued. 
in axillary and terminal panicles ; pedicels bracteolate ; 
corolla funnel-shaped or salver-formed ; tube sub-elongate. 
Leaves opposite, petiolate. The only species yet in- 
troduced is the one here described. For culture, see 
CatesbsBa. 

M. jamaicense (.bimaica). j]. greeni,sh-;vliite, scented ; corymbs 
mi l,,i,K i.eduiicles. (. ..l.lons-.oval, petiolate, polished, h. 10ft. 
to Iblt., or sometuncs a tree 30ft. high. Jamaica, 1806. 

MACROGLOSSA STELLATABUM, or HUM- 
MING-BIRD HAWK MOTH. This moth is of in 
tcrest to gardeners, chiefly becau.se of the part it plays 
in fertdising the young- seeds in Honeysuckle and other 
plants m which the flowers have long, narrow tubes. 
In ^ such flowers, the honey, which is the lure for insect 
visitors, is at the bottom of the tube, and is within reach 
only of those insect.s that have a long proboscis. Through 
this organ the honey is sucked up, but, to reach the latter, 
the head has to be thrust deep into the flower ; and, in doing 



Macroglossa stellatarum — continued. 
body is of a smoky line, with black and white spots on 
the hinder part, where also there are black and white 
tufts on the sides, and a tuft of black hairs at tlie end 
of the body. These tufts are spread during flight, con- 
siderably increasing the apparent breadth of the body. 
The flight is very rapid, the moth dashing from flower 
to flower, remaining poised on the wing before each, 
while it sucks out the nectar, and unconsciously trans- 
fers the pollen from flower to flower. In mode of flight, 
in the loud humming noise that it emits while x^^^ised 
before a flower, and even in its genera] appearance, it 
so much resembles a Humming Bird as to well deserve 
the popular name of Humming-iiird Hawk Moth. Like 
the bird named, it flies only by day, and most actively 
during bright sunshine, in tliis respect differing from 
most of the group of Hawk Moths. The caterpillar, 
like those of other Hawk Motiis, has a slender, sharp 
horn on the end of the body, resembling a short, erect 
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this, the insect carries ofl' some of the pollen on its head 
or back. The parts thus dusted with pollen are almost 
certain to touch the stigma of the next flower visited ; 
and the pollen grains adhere readily to the sticky sur- 
face of the stigma, whereon the insect's share in the 




Fig. 



MACROGLOSSA STELLATARUlf. 



work of fertilisation is completed. Some idea of the 
size, form, and markings of M. stellatanim may be formed 
from Fig. 498. The front wings are smoky, with a black 
central dot, and dark cross-bars. The hind wings are 
orange-coloured, with the base and margin dark. The 

Vol. II. 



tail. It is green, or pinkish-Ijrown, sprinkled with 
white ; the sides are blui.sh, with two dull white or 
pinkish lines along each. The caterpillar feeds on 
Lady's Bedstraws (Galium) of diiferent kinds, and can- 
not be said to do any damage in gardens. When full fed, 
it burrows underground, and turns into a brown chrysalis. 

MACROMERIA (from tuakr,,.^. large, and meris, a 
part ; the flowers of this genus are the largest in the 
whole family). Okd. Boragiiiece. A genus comprising 
about eight species of half-hardy perennial herbs, natives 
of Mexico, Columbia, and Peru, allied to Oiiosmodiwm 
and Lithospennum, from the latter of which it is distin- 
guished by the exserted stamens, and by having the 
eoroUa with a long tube, dilated at the throat. Eacemes 
terminal, few-flowered, bracteate. Leaves alternate, ses- 
sile, lanceolate. M. exserta is probably the "only species 
yet introduced. For culture, fee Lithosperiuum. 

M, exserta (exserted). Ji. yellow, racemose ; style and stamens 
much exserted. Autumn. I. lanceolate, niucrouate, scaltrous. 
7i. 3ft. Mexico, 1816. (B. E. 1847, 26.) 



MACROPIPER. 

see). 



Included under Piper (which" 
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MACROFIiETHUS. Included under Acrostichum. 

MACIiOS. A Greek term, whicli, used in compounds, 
sig'nifies long, and sometimes larg'e. 

MACROSIFHON. A synonym of Hindsia (which 
see). 

MACKOSTYIiIS (from mal-vos, long, and stylos, a 
style; style very long). Obd. Rutacece. A genus com- 
prising eight species of pretty, greenhouse, evergreen 
shrubs, indigenous to South Africa. They are closely 
allied to Diosma. Flowers sub-umbellately aggregate 
at the tips of the branches ; peduncles short, bracteate 
at base. Leaves scattered, alternate, and opposite, 
dotted, somewhat keeled. For culture, see Agfathosina. 

M. barbigera (beard-bearing), ji. veddish, with a white board ; 
corymbs terminal, almost sessile. April. I. opposite, cordate, 
stem-clasping, acute, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1826. 

M. squarrosa (scuiarrose). Jl. reddish ; petals longer than the 
calyx. May. I. crowded, ovate or ovate-oblong;, obtuse, much- 
spreading, k. 1ft. to 2ft. 1774. Syn. Diosma obtusa. 

MACROTROFIS. This genus is included under 
Ormosia (which see). 

MACROZAMIA (from mahros, long, and Zamia, to 
which it is closely allied). Including Catalcidozmnia 
and Lepidozamia. Ord. Cycadacew. A genus compris- 
ing about seven species of greenhouse evergreen peren- 
nials, restricted to tropical and temperate Australia. 
Cones of both sexes ovoid, oblong, or cylindrical, or 
females rarely nearly globular: scales hard, thickened 
at apex, with an erect, spreading, or rarely recurved 
point, either broad and short or elongated and narrow ; 
scales of females with one pendulous ovule on each 
side. Leaves and trunk similar to Cycas, except that 
the pinnae have no midrib, and are striate with parallel 
veins. The species thrive in a compost of two parts 
well-drained sandy loam and one of peat. For general 
culture, see Zaznia. 

M. corallipcs (red-stalked).* I. forming a very contracted crown, 
and diverging below, then sub-erect ; petiole deep green, smooth, 
but not polished, reddish-brown towards the base ; pinnse about 
fifty pau-s, 5in. to 7in. long, -^in. broad, very narrow, linear- 
lanceolate, acute, but hardly pungent, dark green, with a bright 
red petiolule. Trunk sub-spherical. 1872. A very remarkable 
and ornamental plant. Probably a form of M. .sjjiralis. (B. M. 
5943.) 

M. cylindracea (cylindric). I. dark green, pinnate, coriaceous ; 
pinnffi glossy on the surface, each being marked at the base with 
a large ivory-white patch, which strongly contrasts with the dark 
green midrib lying between the two rows of ivory markings. 
Stem with a long neck. 1874. Distinctly and well marked, but 
probably a fonn of 3[. spiralis. 

M. Denlsonii (Denison's). A synonym of M. Peroivskiana. 
The Hanie name is sometimes applied, in gardens, to 31. P. Hopei. 

M. Fraseri (Fraser's).* I. pinnate, pendulous, 6ft. to 8ft. long ; 
pinnfe linear, tapering to a tine spiny point, swollen at the base, 
forming a joint or umbo, light green or greenish-white, about 6in. 
long, and scarcely Jin. broad ; upper surface almost black -green, 
the under side dark green. Stem about 4ft. or 5ft. in circum- 
ference. 1846. A very handsome and distinct species, 

M. Mackenzii (Mackenzie's). I. ovate in outline, with numerous 
pairs of narrow tapering segments of a dark green colour, and 
from Sin. to lOin. in length"; base of petiole covered with loose 
floccose wool ; rachis strongly convex behind, slightly so in front, 
with the segments of the central portion set on at about ^in. 
apart, the upper ones being more closely, and the lower ones 
more distantly, placed. 1877. (G. C. n. s., vii. 665.) 

M. Macleayi (Macleay's). A synonym of M. PerowsJciana. 

M. JVIiquelli (Mic|ueir.s). I. 2ft. to 4ft. long; base of petiole 
loosely woolly; upper surface of rachi.s flat, and often ^in. broad 
in the lower part ; pinnfe straight or falcate, contracted and 
callous at base and their insertion at the rachis marginal, the 
lowest often reduced to small teeth, male cones cylindrical, 6in. 
to 8in. long, 2in. to 2Ain. thick, female cones about as long and 
thicker, the scales fewer. 

M. Perowskiana (Peroffski's).* I. dark green, ovate, horizontal, 
on long stalks, linear, dccurved, acuminate. Trunk stout, short, 
scaly, supporting a crown of leaves. 1870. Tliis species is only 
known to us in its young state, but has the appearance of being 
most desirable and beautiful. SVNS. M. Dcnisunii, M. Macleayi, 
Catakidozainia Macleai/i, and Lepidozamia T'croffskiana. (R. G. 
660.) 



Macrozamia — continued. 

M. P. Hopei (Hope's). I. pinnate, 3ft. to 6ft. long ; pinna? entire, 
linear, 6in. to 12in. long, scarcely lin. broad, dark green above, 
tinged with red at the base, paler below ; petioles glaucous when 
young. Stem slender, about 1ft. in diameter in mature plants. 
1865." A noble variety, attaining a height of 60ft. in its native 
country ; but it is of very slow growth, and does not rapidly form 
a stem. Sy.ns. M. Denisonii (of gardens) and Catalddozaviia Hopei. 

M. plumosa (plumed).* I. erect, spirally-twisted, from 2ft. to 
2lit. long, furnished nearly to the base with narrow-linear 
leaflets, which are set on at intervals of about :',in., and are from 
6in. to Sin. long ; petiole flattened. Stem small, ovate, with 
woolly scales. 1874. A very beautiful plant, remarkable for its 
distinct and elegant character. (G. C'. n. s., iii. 653.) 




Fig. 499. Macrozamia spiralis. 

M. spiralis (spiral). I. pinnate, 1ft. to 3ft. long ; pinnae linear, 
bright shining green, except at the base, where they are ivory- 
white, forming a broad central white stripe. A very handsome 

plant, known to us only in its young state. See Fig. 499. 

MACULATE. Spotted or blotched. 
MADAGASCAR NUTMEG. See Agatho- 
phyllum. 

MADAKIA. Included under Madia (which see). 
MADAROGIiOSSA. A synonym of Layia (which 
see). 
MADDER. The root of Rubia tinctoria (which 

see) . 

MADIA (the Chilian name of M. sativa). SxN. Biotia. 
Including Madaria. Ord. Gom'positw. This genus com- 
prises about eight species of hardy, annual, erect herbs, 
natives of North-west America and Chili. Flower-heads 
yellow, sessile or pedunculate at the apices of the 
branches, solitary, clustered, or loosely paniculate ; invo- 
lucre ovoid or campannlate. Leaves alternate, entire 
or merely toothed. The species will thrive in any 
ordinary garden soil. Propagated by seeds, sown in 
spring. 

M. elegans (elegant).* Jl. -heads yellow; disk-florets bearded in 
the liuil) ; receptiicle conical, pilose. August. I. linear or lanceo- 
late, UKistly entire. Stems diffuse, h. l^-ft. North-west America, 
1831. (B. M. 3543 ; B. R. 1458.) 
M. sativa (cultivated), jl.-heads yellow. July. L, lower ones 

opposite, entire ; upper ones alternate, h. 1ft. Chili, 1794. 
M. viscosa (clammy). Jl. -heads yellow; outer involucres ten- 
leaved. July and August. I. lanceolate, sessile, viscid, h. l^ft. 
ChiU, 1794. (B. M. 2574.) 

MADWORT. See Alyssum. The name is also 
given to Asperugo. 

M.aiRUA (said to be derived from Meni., the 
Arabian name). Ord. Capparidew. A genus com- 
prising about half-a-sGore species of stove or greenhouse, 
unarmed, often glaucous shrubs, natives of tropical Africa, 
Arabia, and the West Indies. Flowers axillary or ter- 
minal, solitary, corymbose, or racemose ; calyx funnel- 
shaped, with a persistent tube and four lobes, valvate, 
deciduous ; petals none, or four, inserted at the mouth 
of the calyx. Leaves simple, entire ; petioles articulated 
with the branches ; stipules small. The undermentioned 
species, which is probably the only one in cultivation, 
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Mssrua — continued. 
thrives in a compost of loam and peat. Cuttings of nearly 
ripened wood will root in sand, under a glass, in heat. 

M. oblonglfolia (obloiiR-leaved). jl white, terminal, in simple 
clepresseil racemes ; petals shorter than the calvx lobes, oblong- 
Imear, acuminate. June. I. oblong-lancenlate, very elituse and 
mucronulate at the apex, glaucescent, shortly petiolate, l^in. to 
Z.lin. long, nearly Mn. broad, h. 4ft. Abysiinia, 1822. Stove. 
^VNS. Caiiparix hcln-ncUta and Nielmhria obUmgifolla. 

]VI.9!SA (from mod.'.', the Arabic name of one of the 
species). Syn. Bwobotnjs. Ord. Myminece. A genus 
of about thirty-five species of stove evergreen shrubs, 
natives of the tropical and sub-tropical regions of the 
Old World. Flowers white, small; racemes usually axil- 
lary, simple or branched, many-flowered ; pedicels brac- 
teate at base. Leaves entire, dentate or serrate, often 
full of pellucid dots. Probably the species here de- 
scribed is the only one now in cultivation. For culture, 
&c,, .see Ardisia. 

M. indica (Indian). /I. nunieroas, in axillary and terminal 
racemes. Nuvcmlter. L from ovate to lanceniate, coarsely ser- 
rated, 3iii. t.. 6in. long. Ii. 5ft. to 6ft. India, 1817. (B. M. 
2052, under name of B(f;ohi>tnj'i indica.) 

MAGNOLIA (named after Pierre Maguol, 1G38-1715, 
Professor of Medicine, and Prefect of the Botanic Garden 
at Montpellier). Ord. Magnoliacea\ This genus com- 
prises about twenty species of elegant ornamental green- 
house or hardy evergreen or deciduous trees and shrubs, 
of which thirteen are natives of Japan, China, and the 
Himalayas, and the rest are North American. Flowers 
conspicuous, solitary, terminal ; petals six to twelve, in 
two or more series. Leaves large, entire. Magnolias 
are readily increased by layering ; also by seeds, which 
should be sown, so soon as ripe, in a frame and kept 
moderately moist until they germinate. Veneering and 
side-cleft grafting are also practicable in July and 
August ; the stocks opierated upon being pd'^'^^'-"^ iu 




Fig. 5(X). Flower .ind Le.ives of M.vci.NOLU coxsricuA. 

a close frame until a union is effected. M. con^picHa is 
one of the earliest and most beautiful of outside flower- 
ing trees. It, as well as several other species, should 
be provided with a sheltered situation, especially in the 
colder parts of the country. M. ncvminafa is, perhaps, 
the hardiest species of the genus, and forms a fine 
large tree. M. grandiflora is well adapted for planting 
against the wall of a house where there is a con- 
siderable space to be covered ; its mas.sive evergreen 
leaves and large white blossoms being especially distinct 
and attractive in late summer and autumn. The flowers 
of the majority of Magnolias emit an agreeable and strong 
perfume. Those of M. ftiscata, an evergreen slow- 
growing greenhouse species, are very powerfully scented 



Magnolia — conlinued. 
when the sun shines, one or two flowers being sufficient 
to perfume a large house. M. glauca, a very desirable 
small-fiowered hardy shrubby species, is also agreeably 
scented. Magnolias succeed best in warm positions, and 
in a moderately rich soil, which should be of a free, 
open texture. They are somewhat impatient of root 
disturbance. 

M. acuminata (acnminatcd).* Cncnmber-trec. jL glaueiais- 
green, tinged with yellow, 3in. tci 4iii. in diameter, " scarcely 
scented, petals six tu nine. ^lay to July. //-. about Sin. long, 
when young somewhat resendiling a .small cucnmlier. (. olilnug, 
acuminate ; under surface pubescent, /i. 30ft. to 60ft. Noi-th 
America, 1736. A large, vigorous, hardy, deciilnous tree, witli 
spreading l)ranches. (P,. M. 2427 ; L. B. f. 418.) 

M. auriculata (eared). A synonym of M. Frasiri. 




Fig. 501. Flowering Branciilet of Magnolia glauca. 

M, Campbellii (Camplicll's). jl. pale rose inside, crimson outside, 
slightly fragrant, 6in. tolOin. in diameter. April. I. large, ovate- 
lanceolate, silky hairy beneath. Silikim, 1868. A very handsome 
deciduous tree in its native habitat, but not sutbciently hardy 
tc> withstand our winters, except in the most favoured spots. 
It flowered outside in the South of Ireland in 1883, and again in 
1885. 

M. conspicua (conspicuous).* The Vnlan. _/?. white, sometimes 
snti:uscd \\ith purple, expanding during the day, very fragrant, 
erect, produced in great profusion ; petals six to nine. February 
to ilav. I. obovate, abruptly acuminated, younger ones pubescent, 
expanding after the flowers, h. 20ft. to 50ft. Clnna, 1789. A 
wcll-knioyn and handsome hardy deciduous tree, of which there 
are one or two varieties in cultivation. 8vN. M. Yutan. See 
Fig. 500. (B. M. 1621.) 

M. c. Soulangeana (Soulange's). Probably a natural hybrid 
bet^veen .1/. cz/.s^'U" / ami J/", ohovata ; it has the large flowers 
rif the former, and the purple-tinted petals of the latter species. 
France, (ii. R. 1164, under name of jl/". Yulan Soulangeana, i\xi([ 
S. B. F. (i. 260, under name of M. Smdangcana.) 

M. c. S. nigra (black). A form with stiU darker flowers. 

M. cordata (cordate), ff. yellow, lined with purple, erect, about 
4in. in diameter, scentless ; petals six to nine, oblong. April to 
July. I. heart-shaped, somewdiat ovate, acute, from 4in. to 
6in. long ; under surface tomentose, upper surface smooth. 
fi. 40ft. to 60ft. North America, 1801. Hardy deciduous tree. 
(L. B. C. 474.) 

M. Fraseri ( Kraser's). Long-leaved Cucuml>er-tree. ./?. yellowish- 
white, erect, 3in. to 4in. in diameter, very sweet-scented ; petals 
nine, oblmig. April, l. 1ft. or more long, smooth, under surface 
somewdiat glaucous, spathulately-obovate, cordate at the base, 
with liluiit, approximate auricles. !i. 30ft. to 50ft. North 
America, 1786. A bold and imposing hardy deciduous species, 
with spongy wood. Sv.x. M. auriculata. (A. B. R. 573 ; B. iM. 
1206.) 

M. fuscata (brown-stalked).* /. dull purple, very fragi-ant, small, 
erect. April. I. elliptical-oblong, adult ones smooth, younger 
ones, as well as branches and petioles, covered with brown 
tomentum. h. 2ft. to 4ft. China, 1789. A greenhouse evergreen 
shrub. (A. B. R. 229 ; B. M. 1008.) 
M. glanca (glaucous).* jf. white, very fragrant, about 3in. in 
diameter ; petals nine to twelve, ovate, concave. May to .Tuly. 
t. elliptical, obtuse, under surface glaucous, h. 15ft. North 
America, 1688. A very desirable hardy evergreen shrub. See 
Fig. 501. (L. B. C. 215.) 
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Mag-nolia — continued. 

M, g. major (larger). A form of vigoruus Imbit, with leaves 
anil flowers two f.r three times larfier than those of the type. 
8y^. M. Thoiirpmiiiana, of gardens. (B. M. 2164.) 




502. Flo"\vf,rixg Bkanchlet of Magnolia grandiflora. 



M. grandiflora (large-flowered).* yZ. white, sweet-scented, large, 
from 6in. to Sin. in diameter, erect ; petals nine to twelve. 
Summer. /. oval - oblong, coriaceous, upper surface shining, 
nnder surface rusty, h. 70ft. to 80ft. North America, 1737. 
A handsome stately hardy evergreen tree, branching, and form- 
ing a tine pyramidal head. See Fig. 502. (A. li. R. 518.) There 
are numerous varieties, differing from the type in the shape of 
the leaves and colour of the flowers ; they are not, as a rule, 
of much importance. 

M. Halleana (Hall's). A synonym of 3/. stcllata. 

M, macrophylla (large-leaved).^' Ji. white, purple at the base, 
sweet-scented, 8in. to lOin. in diameter ; petals six to nine, ovate, 
June. I. very large, 1ft. to 3ft. long, Sin. to lOin. broad, oblong- 
obovate, somewhat pandurifonn, cordate at the base, under sur- 
face whitish-glaucous, li. 30ft. North America, IbOO. A very 
handsome hardy deciduous tree, with white smooth bark. (B. M. 
2189.) 

M. obovata (ohovate). fl. purple outside, white within, large, 
tulip-yhaped, fragrant; petals six. April. I. large, ohovate, 
dark green. /*.. 5ft. Japan, 1790. A very pretty, small, hardy, 
decidiujus slirub. 

M. o. discolor (two-coloured). A form with larger flowers than 
the type. (B. M. 390, under name of M. purpurea.) 

M. parviflora (small-flowered).* fi. white, rosy-tinted, almost 
g]i>l)ul:ir. Spring. I. round-ovate, cuspidate ; petioles and prin- 
cipal nerves covered with short reddish pubescence beneath. A 
luirdy dL-cidnous shrub. Japan. (Gn. Dec. 8, 1883.) 

M. purpurea (purple). A synonym of M. obovata dii'color. 

M. stellata (starry).* Jt. white, Sin. in diameter, sweet-scented ; 
sL-pals shurttT than petals, oblong, hairy outside ; petals reflexed, 
narrow, liiicar-oblong, oVituse ; anthers yellow, shorter than the 
green pistil. March to May, I. deciduous, varying from obovate 
obtuse to elliptic and shortly acuminate, membranous, Sin. to 
5in. long. Japan. A pretty tree, flowering before the leaves 
fidly ilrv.dn]). Sv.\. .V. Ifnih'nna. (B. :\I. 6370.) 

M. Thompsoniana (Thouipsmfs), of gardens. A synonym of 

M. tripetala (tliree-pctaled). A synonym of M. ITmhrrUa. 

M. Umbrella (umbrella).* Umbrella-tree. Jl white, with a 
slight but not altogether agreeable perfume, 4in. to 6in. iu dia- 
meter; petals nine to twelve, exterior ones pendent. Spring. 
I. lanceolate, 1ft. to 2ft. long, spreading, adult ones smooth, 
younger ones pul)escent underneath, li. 35ft. North America, 
1752. A free-growing and somewhat straggling hardy deciduous 
tree. Svn. M. tripetala. 

MACrNOLIACE.3:. An order of trees or shrubs, 
natives of tropical and Eastern Asia, North America, 
rare in troiiical and oxtra-tropical South America; none 



Magnoliaceze — continued. 
have yet been found in Africa, and very few in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Flowers axillary or terminal, 
solitary or rarely sub-fasciculate, often showy, herma- 
phrodite, or, in a few g-enera, unisexual. Fruit of 
numerous dry or succulent, dehiscent or indehiscent, 
carpels. Leaves alternate, undivided, reticulately penni- 
nerved, entire or dentate. Mag^noliaceas possess bitter, 
tonic, and aromatic qualities. There are about nine 
genera and seventy species. Examples: Dn'nii/.s-, Illiciani, 
Liriodendron, and Magnolia. 

MAG-PIE MOTH. See Gooseberry or Magi)ie 
Moth. 

MAHALEB. See Cerasus Mahaleb. 

MAHARANGA. Now included under Onosma 
(which .■^ee). 

MAHEiRNIA (an anagram of Hermantiia, to which 
it is closely allied). Ord. Sterculiacece. A g-enus compri- 
sing thirty-three species of very pretty greenhouse ever- 
green herbs or sub-shrubs, all natives of extra-tropical 
and Southern Africa, distinguished from the allied genus 
Hermcvnnia in the filaments of the stamens being dilated 
in the middle. The species, only a few of which are in 
cultivation, are of easy culture in a light compost of 
equal parts loam, peat, and leaf mould, to which may be 
added a little sand. The plants soon acquire a straggling 
habit, unless the young shoots are frequently stopped 
in order to produce a lateral growth. Propagated freely, 
during summer, by cuttings of young shoots, lin. to 2in. 
long, inserted in sandy soil, under a glass. 




Fig. 503. Flo\a'er],n'g Branch of Mahernia gladrata. 

M. glabrata (smooth), fi. yellow, drooping, rather large, with a 
Jonquil-like fragrance ; peduncles two-tiowered, very long. April 
to June. I. lanceolate, distantly pinnatifidly toothed, roughisli 
from dots and stellated down ; stipules ovate, nmcronate. /;. 1ft. 
to 2ft. Cape of Good Hope, 1789. Sub-shrub. See Fig 503 
(A. B. R. 85.) 

M. incisa (cut-leaved).^ /I. deep crimson in the bud, inclining 
to a deep orange as they open, ami finally becoming yellowish^ 
peduncles usually twu-fiowt-red. July and August. I. inciso- 
piuuatitid, covered witli glandular, stellate, and simple down 
/). 2ft. to 4ft. Cape of Good Mope. 1792. Shrub. (B. M. 353.) 

MAHOGANV- TREE. See Swietenia Maha- 
goni. 



Included under Berberis (which .svt')- 
(its native name). Stn. Bonitetiu. 



MAHONIA. 

MAHUREA 

Ord. Tenisl rifmiarea.': A small genus (four species) of 
South American stove evergreen trees. Flowers pinV, 
disposed in narrow terminal panicles ; sepals five, im- 
bricated ; petals five, contorted. Loaves alternate, often 
petiolate. Only one species has yet been introduced. 
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Mahurea — contiimed. 
It tlirivcs in a compost of sandy peat ami fibry loam. 
Propag-ated, during summer, by cnttings of half-ripened 
shoots, inserted in sand, under a bell glass, in gentle 
bottom heat. 

M. palustris (uiarsh-luving), fi. purplish, terminal, racemose, 
li.'inlly liii. m diameter. May. /. olilonp;, coriaceous, entire, full of 
pellucid dots. /i. 15ft, 1820. 

MAIANTHEMUM (from moi.i.s, May, and anthemott, 
a blossom ; in allusion to the flowering period of the 
plant). Stns. Bifolium, Maia, Snophylln, and Styrandra. 
Okd. Liliacetv. A monotypic genus, the species being a 
hardy erect, glabrous or puberulous, birlbous plant, with 
a slender, creeping rootstock. For culture, see Smila- 
cina. 

M. bifolium (twodeaved). /?. \\liite ; perianth scarcely one line 
long ; raceme somewhat dense, twelve to thirty-flowered ; pedicels 
solitary or twin, very slender, articulated at apex. May. /. two, 
placed above the middle of the stem, petiolate, cordate-ovate, 
membranous, persistent, 2in. to Sin. long, acute, costate, 
thickly veined, h. 'liu. to Sin. North temperate regions (Britain). 
Svxs. Coniallaria hilvlia (B. M. 510; F. D. 291), Siiiilaciiia bi- 
h'lin, and .s'. i-ai>aih'i>^is. 

MAIDBNHAIK. The common name for Adiantum 

Capillus-Veneris (which see). 

MAIDENHAIB-TREE. See Ginkgo. 

MAIDEN PINK. See Dianthus deltoides. 

MAIDEN PLUM. See Comocladia. 

MAIDEN TREE. A term applied to an untrained 
fririt tree the first year after being worked. 

MAIKIA (so called after Professor le Maire, of Ghent, 
who collected this plant at the Cape). Okd. Comiiositce. 
A genus containing ten species of half-hardy or green- 
house herbs or sub-shrubs, all natives of South Africa. 
Flower-heads intermediate or rather large ; ray-florets 
purplish, rose, or pink ; disk-florets yellow ; involucre 
campannlate or hemispherical ; receptacle flat, naked. 
Leaves radical or alternate. The species succeed in a 
compost of turfy loam and peat, and require an abundance 
of moisture at nearly all times. Propagated, in spring, 
by divisions : or by seeds, sown in a cold frame. Probably 
the only species yet introduced is the one here described. 

M. crenata (scolloped). Ji. -heads solitary, lin. to liin. in diameter, 
w ith a luight purple ray and a yellow disk ; scape rising from 
lin. to 6in; from the centre of the rosette. April. L in a dense 
rosette, deep gr-een, fleshy, oblong-ovate in outline, ta]iering 
at tire base into a petiole ; maT,gins distantly toothed. J'lant 
stemless. 1820. Greenhouse or half-hardy. (B. R. 855, under 
name of Gerberia crenafa.) 

MAIZE. See Zea Mays. 

MAJOBANA. Included under Orig'anum (which 
see). 

MAIiABAIIiA (named after Count Malabaila von 
Canal, a former Director of the Botanic Gardens at 
Prague). Stn. Leiotulus. Obd. Umbelliferw. A genus 
comprising about half-a-score species of hardy perennial, 
often glabrous herbs, similar in habit to Peucedaimm, but 
with broader leaves. They are natives of South-eastern 
Europe, Eastern Africa, and Western Asia. Flowers 
yellowish, in compound, many-rayed umbels ; calyx teeth 
obsolete or minute ; petals rather broad, acuminate, in- 
flexed (often obtuse or refuse). Involucral bracts few or 
none. Fruit orbiculate or rarely obovate, flat, compressed. 
Leaves pinnate or pinnately decompound ; segments often 
broad, incised-toothed. Seeds of the undermentioned 
species should be sown in the open ground, in spring. 
. M. Opoponax (Opoponax). ft., petals roundi.sh, entire, involute ; 
styles ferv short. .June and .July. />: girded by a dilated, convex 
margin. " I. hipinnate ; leaBets unequally cordate, crenated, 
obtitse, hairy, especially beneath. Sheaths^ at the flow-ering 
branches spathaceous, and sometimes destitute of leaves. A. btt. 
South Europe, 1640. SYNS. Opvixnax Chlronatm Jastiiiaca 
Opovonax (under which name it is figured in S. 1. (j. <i8B). 
M. pimpinellsefoUa (Pimpinella-leaved). Jl, petals slightly 
bairy out.side. Involucre of one to three leaves ; involucels of 



Malabaila — continued. 

four or five leaves, dimidiate, deciduous. July and August. 
fr. orliiciilar. I. bipimiatitid, jiuliescent ; segments cuneated, 
deeply serrated, lower ones retlexed, upper ones linear-lanceo- 
late. " Stem angular, branched, /i. 2ft. Caucasus, &c., 1818. 

MALABABi IiEAF. A common name of Ciniin- 
momum i\[alahaf]i nnn. 

MALACHADENIA. Included under Bidbo- 
phiilhnn. 

MALACHODENDKON. Included under Stuartia 
(which see). 

MALACHBA (name used by Pliny to denote a Per- 
sian tree). Okd. Malvricece. A genus comprising five or 
six species of stove hispid herbs, all indigenous to the 
warmer parts of America, one or two being also broadly 
dispersed over the warmer parts of Asia and Africa. 
Flowers yellow, white, or rose, in dense, axillary or terminal 
heads, with leafy involucral bracts ; calyx five-toothed or 
cut ; column shorter than the stamens. Leaves angular 
or lobed. The species are of no great horticultural value. 
M. fasciafa requires to be raised from seed, in a hot- 
house, and, when large enough, to be placed singly into 
small pots. 
M. fasciata (fasciate). ./(. rose; heads sliortly pedunculate, 

three-leaved, about tive-tlowcrcd. August and .Septemlier. 

/. almost round, ol'soletelv loltcd. stems villous. I/. 1ft. 

Caraccas, 1819. (B. E. 467.)" 

MALACOCABPUS (from malalxis, soft, and l-arjius, 
a fruit; alluding to the juicy fruits). Okd. Cnclen:. 
This genus, now included, by Bentham and Hooker, under 
Echinocactiis, is composed of the smootli-fruited species 
of that genus (which see for culture). 




Fig. 504. Malacocarpus eri.naceus. 

M. erinaceus (]a-icklv). Jl. straw-coloured, when in laid 
clothed with long silky brown hairs. Suiunier. Plant nearly 
bullet-sh;iped, very slightly depressed at tcip, with eighteen more 
or less spirally-curved ribs. Spines on young inilividuaN, yellow ; 
on older ones horn-like, brownish ; eight or ten (seldom more) 
outer ones, and a single central erect one. Brazil. See Fig. 504, 
for which we are indebted to Herr Fr. Ad. Haage, jun., of Erfurt, 
Gemiany. 

MALACOID. Having a mucilaginous texture. 
MALAXIS (from mala.ris. tenderness; in allusion 
to the nature of the species). (JRD. Orchidece. A 
monotypic genus. The species is a curious and in- 
teresting native orchid, rarely seen in cultivation. It 
grows naturally in spongy liogs, and would probably 
thrive if naturalised in similar situations. Profiagated 
by divisions of the roots. 

M. paludosa (marsh-loving). Jl. greenish-yellow, smaU ; lip 
cordate at the base, embracing the column ; sepals ovate or 
broadly lanceolate ; raceme long, slender, terminal. July. 
(. from' two to four, dvate, rough at the extremity. Ii. Sin. to 4in. 
Europe (Britain). (G, C. n. s., xxi. 144 ; Sy. En. B. 1489.) 
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MAIiAY OR ROSE APPLE. A name applied 
to the fruit of Eugenia Jambo.'^ and to some other 
species of Eiir/enia. 

MAIiCOLMIA (named after William Malcolm, a 
London nurseryman, who published a Catalogue of Green- 
house Plants in 1771). Oed. Oruciferw. A genus con- 
sisting of about twenty species of hardy, mostly annual 
herbs, many of which are very variable in habit, &c. 
They are found in the Mediterranean and Caspian regions, 
Persia, North Africa, and North-west India. Flowers 
white or purple. Leaves alternate, entire or x^innatifid. 
M. maritima, the well-known Virginian Stock, is of ex- 
tremely easy culture in almost any soil or situation. 
Seeds should be sown, thinly, from early spring until the 
latter part of autumn. The other species require similar 
culture. 

M. chia (Chian). fl, purplish-lilac, about half the size of those of 
M. rnuritima ; racemes three to nine-flowered. June. I. pu- 
bescent beneath, entire or rarely toothed ; lower ones obovate or 
spathulate ; stem ones narrower and more acute. Stems much- 
branched, 6in. to 12in. high. Ohio, 1732. (S. B. F. G. 40.) 

M. littorea (.seashore), fl. bright pink-purple, large, delicate ; limb 
of petals not veined as in 3^. maritima. .June to November. Pods 
hoary. I. lanceolate. linear, almost entire, hoary with short 
down. h. 6in. to 12in. Mediterranean region, Ac, 1685. (B. 'SI. 
4672; S. B. F. U. i. 54.) 

M. maritima (sea).* Virginian Stock, fl. lilac, rose, red, or 
wliite ; pedicels bractless, disposed in racemes. Spring to 
autunm. I. elliptical, blunt, entire, narrowed at the base. 
Stems erect, branched. /(. 6in. to 12in. Europe, etc., 1713. A 
very pretty aunu;d, of which there are several varieties. 

SIALE FERN. See Nephrodium Pilix-mas. 

iyiALESHERBIE.3:. A tribe of Passiflorew. 

IVIALIiOCOCCA. A synonym of Gre-wia (which see). 

MAliIfOW. The common name for the species of 
Illalva (which see). 

MALLOW-WORTS. A name given by Lindley to 
the Malvacew. 




Fici. 505. Flowering Bra.xcii of Malope thifida f;RAXDiFLonA. 

MALOPE (an old Greek name for a kind of Mallow 
mentioned by Pliny). Oed. Malvacece. A gonus com- 
prising only three species of very orna^mental hardy 
annual glabrous or pilose herbs, confined to the Mediter- 
ranean region. Flowers violet or pink, pedunculate, showy. 
Leaves entire or trifid. These .showy plants are of easy 
culture, in almost any ordinary garden soil, but they 
succeed be.st in a sandy one, and in a sunny situation. 
Propagated by seeds, sown either under glass, in March, 
or, in the open border, during the latter part of April 
or early in May. 

M. grandlflora (large-flowered). A variety of M. t.rifida. 
M. malacoldes (M.illow-like). /. rosy-pink, tinged with purple, 

large, axillary, solitary, pedunculate. June. (. petiolate, oblong. 

ovate, crenate or pinnatifiil, cuneate or cordate at the base. 

h. 1ft. South Europe, &c., 1710. 



Malope — continued. 
M. trlfida (three-cleft).* fl. purple or white, large ; peduncles 
axillary, one-tlowered. July to September, t. tritid, toothed, 
gialjrous; lobes acuminated, h. 1ft. Southern Spain, 1808. 
The plant known in gardens as M. ijraiidiflora is a variety of this 
species. See Fig. 505. 

MALORTIEA (named in honour of E. von Malortie, 
of Hanover). Obd. Palmem. A small genus (five species 
have been described) of elegant dwarf-growing stove 
palms, natives of Central America. Flowers unisexual, 
in simply-branched spikes, springing from the axils of 
the lowermost leaves. Fruit small, roundish or egg- 
shaped. Leaves on long stalks, irregularly pinnate. 
Trunks slender. M. gracilis and M. simplex are admir- 
able subjects for growing in a Wardian case. The species 
thrive best in a compost of peat and sand, to which 
a small ciuantity of sandy loam has been added. An 
abundance of water and perfect drainage are essential. 

M. gracilis (slender). I. dark green, on very slender petioles, 
divided into segments wliich are toothed at the margins, and the 
lobes split in the centre. Stems slender, from 2ft. to 4ft. high. 
Guateiuala, 1862. SYN. Ceonoma fencstrata. (B. M. 5291.) 

M. intermedia (intermediate). I. dark green, divided into two 
segments, or four— two unequal pairs ; leafstalks slender, nearly 
as long as leaves. Stem slender, base of leaves forming a strong 
sheathing network of fine fibres, h. 2ft. Costa Rica. 

M. simplex (simple). I. dark green, oblong, simple or bifid. 
Costa Rica, 1861. An elegant dwarf and slender-growing plant, 
somewhat resembling M. gracilis:, but without the peculiar 
window-like holes in its leaves. (B. M. 5247.) 

MALPIGHIA (named after Marcello Malpighi, 1628- 
1694, an Italian naturalist and Professor at Bologna). Oed. 
MalpiylUacece. A genus containing about twenty species 
of stove evergreen small trees or shrubs, natives, princi- 
pally, of tropical America. Flowers pink or white, axil- 
lary and terminal, fasciculate or corymbose, rarely soli- 
tary. Drupe fleshy. Leaves opposite, shortly petiolate, 
glabrous or tomentose, sometimes covered with stinging 
hairs, entire or spinose-toothed. The species thrive best 
in a compost of sandy peat and fibry loam. Propagated, 
during summer, by cuttings of nearly ripened young 
shoots, inserted witlr the leaves intact, under a bell glass, 
in bottom heat. All the species here described are 
South American. 

M. angustifolia (narrow-leaved), fl. pale purple or pink ; pe- 
duncles axillary, umbellate. July and August. J'r. small, oval, 
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Malpigliia — continued. 

furrowed, of a. dark i>iirplo colour when ripe. I linear-lanceolate, 

acute, beset on liotli .surfaces with decuuibenl stinRiuK l)ri.stles. 

Braiu-hes smonth. A. 7ft. 1737. Shruh. (L. B. a 321.) 
M. aquifolia(Uolly.leaved). /(. pale blush or pink; peduncles 

axillary, solitary or twin, two-flowered. AUKUst. (. lanceolate, 

with spiny teeth, beset with ilecundient .stinsins' bristles beneath. 

Branches smooth. A. 7ft. 1759. Shrub. See Fig. 506. 
M. cocclfera (lierry-bearing). /l. jiale blu.sli or pink ; peduncles 

axillary, solitary, furnished with two small scales at tlieir middle. 

June to August. (. obovate or rounilish, with spiny teeth, 

smooth, shining, h. 2ft. 1733. A small bushy shrub, thickly 

beset with Box-like leaves. 

M. glabra (glabrous). Barbados Clierry. fl. rose-coloured fu- 
bright purple ; peduncles axillary, umbellate. March to Septem- 
ber, fi: red, round and sniootli, aliout the size and shape of a 
cherry, having one or more furrows on the (.utside, ami con- 
taining a redilish pulp. (. ovate, (piite entire, smooth, shining. 
h. 16ft. 1757. This tree is cultivated in all the West ludiiin 
Islands, and in inaiiy parts of the mainland of South America, for 
its fruits, which are esteemed there, but are much inferior to our 
cherries. (B. il. 813.) 

M. nltida (shining). //. pink ; peduncles nmbellatelv racemose, 
axillary Lind terminal. March to July. (. lanceolate, acute, quite 
entire, .sinouth, shining, h. luft. 1733. A beautiful shrub. 

M. punicifolla (Pomegranate-leaved). //. rose, on axillary, one- 
flowered peduncles. July, fi: about the size and shape of a 
cherry, very succulent, and of a pleasant, rather acid, taste. 
I. ovate, quite entire, smooth, h. 8ft. 1690. A shrub having the 
appearance of the Pomegranate. 

M. urens (stinging). Cowhage, or I'ow Itch C^herry. fl. pink or 
pale purple; peduncles one-tiowered, aggregate, one-half shorter 
than the leaves; petals equal. June to October, fr. edible. 
I. oblong-ovate, clothed with decumbent lulstles beneath, smooth 
above. Branches .smooth. A. 3ft. to 6ft. 1737. Shrub. 

MAI.FIGHIACE2:. An order of often climbing 
trees or shrubs, i^rincipally inhabiting- Brazil and Guiana. 
Flowers yellow or red, rarely wliite or blue ; inflores- 
cence indefinite, often terminal, racemose, corymbose or 
umbellate, or paniculate. Leaves generally opposite 
(petiole jointed to the stem), entire, flat (rarely alter- 
nate or wiiorled, sessile, sinuate-toothed or lobed, margins 
recurved) ; petiole or under surface or margin of the 
leaf often glandular ; stipules usually geminate at the 
base of the petiole, rarely united into a sheath. There 
are about forty-nine genera and 600 species. Example.s : 
Banisteria, Buncliosia, Galpliimia, Gaudichaudia, and 
Malpighia. 

MALTJS. Included under Pyrus (which .see). 

3UALVA (the old Latin name for a Mallow, used 
by Pliny and Virgil, altered from the Greek M(daclu, a 
Mallow, which is probably derived from nialacho, to 
soften ; referring to its emollient ciualities). Mallow. 
Ord. Malvaceis. This genus comprises about sixteen 
species of mostly hardy, annual, biennial, or perennial, 
hirsute or glabrous herbs, indigenous to South Europe, 
temperate Asia, and Northern Africa. Flowers axillary, 
solitary or fasciculate, sessile or pedunculate, or rarely in 
terminal racemes ; petahs purplish-rose or white, never 
yellow, emarginate, very rarely denticulate. Leaves often 
ang-ulate, lobed or dissected. Few of the species are worth 
growing, the plants being generally of a coarse and 
weedy growth. The exceptions are of easy culture in 
any moderately good garden soU. The perennial species 
may be increased by seeds, or by cuttings : and the 
annuals by seeds only. 

M. Alcea (Alcea). yl. pale rosy-purple, about 2in. across, in 
terminal and axillary clusters. .Summer. (. palmate, with 
incised divisions, light green, downy, h. 4ft. Europe, d'c, 1797. 
Perennial. (B. M. 2197.) 

M. A. fastigiata (fastigiate).* .ri. red. July to October. J., lower 
ones flve-lolied, upper ones palmately flve-cleft, with the lobes 
toothed, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Italy, 1820. Perennial. Sv.x. M. Miimiii 
(B. M. 2793). 

M. Creeana (Cree's). A synonym of MalraMnnn civcineum 
grosb-ularUefoUu nt. 

M. crispa (curled), fl. white, pale purple at the tip, axillarj", 
sessile or nearly so. June. I. angular, toothed, curled, glabrous. 
.Stem erect, h. 2ft. to 6ft. 1573. Annual. Perhaps a native of 
China ; it occurs in many countries in a naturalised state. 

M. involucrata (involucrate). A synonym of CaUirhoe incolu- 
crata. 



Malva — coiiJinued. 

M. lateritia (brick-coloured). A synonym of ^[(dmnlniin latei'i- 
tiuui. 

M. mauritiaua (Jb?diterranean). ,//. deep purple; pedicels axil- 
lary, numcirius, nne-tlnwcreil. June. /. tive-lol)cd, obtuse. Stem 
erect. //. 4ft.t(j 6ft. South Europe, 1768. Annual. (S. F. (1.81.) 

M. Moreuii (.Moreni's). A synonym of M. Akra fasllijiala. 

M. moscbata (musk).* Musk Mallow, jl. rose, aliout 2iii. 

across, disposed in terminal and axillary clusters. Suniiner. 

I., lower ones kidney-shaped, cut; upper ones with five deeply 

pinnatifid, jagged segments. /(. 2ft. to 2Ut. lilurope (Britain). 

A handsome perennial, of which there is a fiu-m witll pure 

white (lowers. (B. JL 2298.) 
M. Munroana (Munro's). A synonym of Midrastruin Miniri)- 

aniun. 

SIALVACE,3!. An order of herbs, shrubs, or trees, 
with light aud .soft wood, disper.sed through all the 
regions of the earth except the Arctic. Flowers 
variously coloured, commonly violet, purplish, pink, or 
yellowy often showy : pieduncles axillary and one-flosvered, 
or disposed in racemes, fascicles, or panicles ; calyx 
with an involucel of whorled bracts ; petals five, hypo- 
gyuous. Leaves alternate, simple, usually palminerved, 
entire or palmilobed ; hairs usually stellate. An emol- 
lient mucilage abounds in most of the species ; some 
contain free acids, and are employed as refreshing 
drinks. There are about fifty-nine genera and 700 
species. Well-known genera are : Ahatilon, Alth(Ba, 
Bomhaw, Oossypiiim^ Hihii^cn^, Lafjunnria, and Malva. 

MALVASTBUM (name altered from Malva). Okd. 
Malravece. This genus contains about sixty species of 
greenhouse or hardy herbs, natives, chiefly, of America. 
Flowers scarlet, golden, or yellow, shortly pedunculate 
or sub-sessile, dispiosed in axillary or terminal spikes. 
Leaves variable, entire, heart-shaped, or partite. In all 
probability, the species here described .arc the only ones 
now in cultivation. For culture, see Slalva. 

M. campanulatum (bell-shaped), fl. light purjilisli-rose, about 
|in. in diameter, disposed in a long, loose, terminal spike. Late 
summer. /. lar-e, deeply lolied ; lolies twice sub-divided. Stem 
and leaves covered with "short thin down. h. 1ft. to l^ft. Chili, 
1859. Greenhouse perennial. 

M. coccineum (scarlet), fl. scarlet. July to September. (. very 
c.Tsious. Stem very short, h. 6in. Missouri, 1811. Hardy. 
Sv.x. Cri.^taria coccinea (under :\hich name it is figured in B. -M. 
1573). 

M. c. grossulariEefollum(<iooseberry-leaved). fi. red. July to 

October. I., upper ones trilobate, central lobe elongated ; lower 
less deeply lobed ; petiole somewhat tiatteiied above, hairy, like 
stem. Branches clothed with harsh stellate hairs, h. 2ft. ignited 
States, 1835. (B. M. 3698, under name of 3Ialoa Creeana.) 
M. Gilliesii (C4illies'). fl. bright red, lin. or more in diameter. 
Summer. I. paliuatifid. It. 6in. l-^xtra-trnpical South America. 
Sy.x. Modktla ocraniuulcs. 

M. lateritium (brick-coloured), fl. brick-red, handsome, on long 
peduncles. Autumn. I. three to tive-lobed. II. 6in. South 
America, 1840. A prostrate, hirsute, hardy perennial. .Svx. 
.Ifn^ro lateritia. 

M. Munroanum (Munro's). jl. reddish-piuk, tinged with lightish- 
brown ; pedicels one or two, from the upper leaves, in the axils, 
each bearing one or more flowers ; caly.x downy. June. l. alter- 
nate, distant, cordate, obtuse, three to seven-lobed ; lobes 
again crenate-lobeil, downy. Stems weak, requiring support. 
Columbia, 1828. Hardy. (B. M. 3537 ami B. E. 1306, under name 
of Malra Munroana.) 

MALVAVISCUS (from Malva, Mallow, and vise us, 
glue ; referring to the mucilage w^ith which it abounds). 
Stn. Acliania. Okd. Malvacew. A genus comprising 
about six species of greenhouse evergreen shrubs or 
small trees, mostly hispid, natives of tropical America 
and Mexico. Flowers red, often pedunculate ; petals 
erecto-connivent or spreading upwards ; calyx five-fid. 
Leaves entire, toothed, or angularly lobed. The species 
thrive best in a compost of fibry peat and loam. Propa- 
gated by cuttings of side shoots, placed under a bell 
glass, in heat. 

M. arboreus (tree-like), fl. scarlet, large ; leaves of invcduce 
erect. Summer. I. cordate, three to tive-lnbed, acuminated, 
roughish. h. 12ft. West Indies, 1714. Shrub. (B. M. 2305, 
under name of Achania MalvavUcus.) 
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Malvaviscus — continued. 

M. mollis (soft), ft. scarlet ; leaves of iiivolucel rather spreading. 
Autumn, t. cordate, somewhat three-Iol:)ed, soft, tomentose. 
//. 12ft. Mexico, 1780. Shrub, (li. J\|, 2374, under name of 
Achmiia 'mollis.) 

MAMESTRA. A g-enus of thick-bodied moths, 
belonging to the Noctuie, or Night Moths, and including 
six species, whicli vary in breadth of wing from l^in. 
to l^in. All the moths are dark-coloured, with dis- 
tinct lines or spots ; and the larvas are dull-coloured, 
usually some shade of green or brown. The larvie 
feed on low plants, and in gardens are very hurtful to 
salad plants and potherbs. When full fed, they barrow 
in the ground, and form earthen cocoons, in which they 
become pupte in autumn, to emerge as moths in the 
following spring. Though several species are injurious, 
the mo.st hurtful in gardens is the Cabbage Moth (M, 
Brassicce), which eats its way into the hearts of Cab- 
bages, and can hardly be removed in any way short 
of cutting up the Cabbages. The same larva eats the 
leaves of Dahlias, Pelargoniums, and other garden flowers. 
See also Cabbagfe Caterpillars. 

IHAMILIiARIA. See Mammillaria. 

MAMM.ffiPORM. Formed like a nipple. 

MAMMEA (from Mammey, its vernacular name in 
South America). Ord. GuUiferce. A genus com- 
prising five species of stove fruiting trees, of which 
one is tropical American, another tropical African, 
and the rest natives of tropical A.sia and Madagascar. 
Flowers polygamous ; calyx globular, opening in two 
valvate sepals ; petals four to six ; peduncles axillary, 
one-flowered, solitary or fascicudate. Drupe indehiscent, 
one to four-seeded. Leaves rigid, coriaceous, often 
having pellucid dots. The species require strong heat 
to thrive well; and a compost of fibry, sandy loam, 
with a little dried leaf mould, is most suitable. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings of half-ripened shoots, taken with 
the leaves intact, and placed under a bell glass, in 
bottom heat. 

M. africana. See Oclirocarpus africanus. 
M, americana (American). Manimee-tree. fi. white, fragrant, 
l.J.in. in diameter ; peduncles one-flowered, short, scattered over 
the stouter branches. July. fr. large, round, obsoletely three 
or four-cornered, about the size of a cannon-ball, covered with 
a double rind; the outer leathery, one line in thickness, tough, 
l)rownish-yellow ; the inner thin, yellow, adhering closely to 
the tlesh, which is firm, briglit yellow, hais a singular, pleasant 
taste, and a sweet, aromatic .smell ; but the skin and seeds are 
very bitter and resinous. I. obovate, very blunt, quite entire, 
5in. to Sin. long. h. 60ft. Tropical America, 1739. A handsunie 
tree, with a thick, elegant, spreading head. Eau de Creole— an 
iLruniatic liqueur— is distilled frrim the flnwers of this species. 

MAMMEE-TREE. See Mammea americana. 

MAMMILLARIA (from mamiUa, a little teat, 
diminutive of nuvinma, the nipple ; the plants are 
covered with mammfeform tubercles, spirally disposed, 
the mammte bearing radiating spines at the apex, and 
deciduous tomentum). Haworth, who founded the genus, 
wrote it Mamillaria. Including Aahalonium. Ord. 
C'licfece. A genus comprising about 300 species of 
greenhouse succulent perennials, natives of Mexico, the 
warmer parts of North America, Brazil, and rarely 
occurring in the West Indies and Bolivia. Flowers 
produced towards the summit of the plants, usually in 
a transverse zone, solitary, and growing from the axil 
of one of the tubercles, or teats. Stem cylindrical or 
globular, seldom exceeding lOin. or 12in. in height, and 
usually only 3in. to Gin. high, and from lin. to Sin. in 
diameter. The tubercles, or mamillaj, range in size 
from minute elevations scarcely I'an. high to lin. high 
and as much in diameter, varying in form from cylin- 
drical, spindle-shape, conical, or ovoid, to angular and 
irregularly pyramidal, spirally arranged around the stem, 
and spiny at the apex. Concerning this genus, Mr. Lewis 
Castle remarks, in his " Cactaceous Plants " : " It would be 
very difficult to find any plants in the whole vegetable king- 



Mammillaria — contin ued. 
dom wliich present such beautiful examples of symmetry 
as the Mammillarias, and in their own family they are 
unique in this respect ; for, though many of the grotesque 
Opuntias, Cereuses, and Echinocactuses, possess larger 
and more brilliant flowers, and they are surpassed in 
horticultural value by the Phyllocactuses and Epiphyllums, 
yet for delicacy of design they are unrivalled. A large 
number of them resemble exquisite pieces of mechanism, 
finished with the greatest minuteness and accuracy ; 
others, again, might be imagined to have undergone a 
kind of crystallisation, their whole surface being frosted 
over with star-like spiculse, arranged with geometrical 
precision ; and still others appear as if covered with 

the finest gossamer Strangely beautiful 

indeed are most of the Mammillarias, and in contrast 
with their neat rosettes or stars of spines, are the rosy, 
yellow, and white flowers, which are generally followed 
by small, berry-like, coral-coloured fruits, that, dotted 
amongst the spines, add another phase to the attrac- 
tions of these plants. With so much to recommend 
them, it is not surprising that they have become great 



Fig. 507. Mammillaria (Graft on Cereus Stock). 
favourites with cultivators of Cacti, and with that iior- 
tion of the public who have obtained any knowledge of 
them." 

C iilH ration. Mammillarias thrive in a mixture of 
sandy loam and finely-broken bricks and lime rubbish. 
Many of them affect limestone districts in a wild state, 
and to those which do not do so, the lime rubliish in 
the soil proves beneficial under artificial conditions. 
Plenty of light — indeed, full exposure to direct sun-light 
is desirable at all times — and careful watering are all that 
is needed to insure success. During the period of 
growth — spring and early summer — more heat is neces- 
sary than during the rest of the year. Some of the 
delicate species thrive admirably when grafted on some 
Cereus stock. See Fig. 507. 

A representative list of the more select species is here 
given ; the names quoted in Continental catalogues 
number four times more than those enumerated below. 
M. angularis (angular-stemmed). Jl. rosy-purple. Stem branched, 
4in. to Sin. high, 2in. in diameter; tubercles conical, thick, Jin. 
long, with a tuft of white down at the top, and four or live white 
spines of irregular lengtli. Mexico, 1835. A very distinct and 
robust-growing species. 
M. applanata (flattened), fi. white, tinged with red. Stem 
simple, flattened ; tubercles four-angled, pyramidal, white, 
woolly in axils when young. Spines straight ; outer ones seven- 
teen "to twenty, very thin, white, pale yellow, or ashy-grey ; 
central one upright, short. Mexico. 
M, atrata (blackened). Jl. reddish-pink, copiously produced near 
the apex of the stem. Stem simple, oval-cylindrical, thick ; 
tubercles dark green, thick, conical, somewhat obtuse; the lower 
ones compressed, obtuse at apex ; areola; white-villous, setose. 
Chili (B. M. 3642.) 
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Mammillaria — conlinued 
M. lilcolor (two-coloured).* fl. purple, sranll. Stem cylindrical, 
somewhat club-shaped, Sin. to lOin. hi^h, 2in. to Sin. in diameter, 
Oraiu-hing from near the ha.se ; tubercles very short, dark green, 
hidden by the spines, which are in two series, the outer filiform, 
closely set, spreading, the others fewer, erect, yellowish. Mexico, 
&c., Wib. A distinct spccic.K, the whole surface of which appears 
as If covered with a tine co)i«eb. 

M. Caput-Medusse (.Medusa's head), jt. white, about lin. in 
diameter. Stem from 4in. to 6in. high, globular, or occasionallv 
coUimiiar; tubt-rdea foiir-anglcd or ovate, bearing four small 
white spines and two thicker and stronger ones. 

M. chlorantha (greenish-yellow-flowercil). il gieenish. Stem 
cylinilrical, covered with long, densely interwoven spines. Texas, 
1885. 

M. cirrhifera (tendvil-bearins). il. ))right rose ; anthers yellow. 
^tem cylindrical, 3in. to 4in. liijiii ; tubercles short, conical, lin. 
long, glaucous-gi-een, furnished witli a cr.iwn cif yellow spines. 
Mexico, 1835. A pretty little species, having a n'eat and sym- 
metrical habit. 

M. clava (club-shaped).* /^ two or tliree, large, handsome, showy, 
borne at the summit of the plant ; Ijase (calyx) of green scales, 
tipped with red; petals glossy straw-colour, numerous, serrated 
and mucronate at apex, the more exterior ones entire, and tinged 
with dull red; stamens orange, numerous; rays of the stigma 
yellow. June. Stem cnlumiiar, glaucnus green, 1ft. high ; 
tubercles pyramidal, large, prcijecting, and" ascending ; axils 
densely downy witli white wo.d ; areola> terminal, and'bearing 
besides eight to eleven long, rigid, pale brown spines, and a 
single larger ami stronger one. Jlexico, previous to 1848. 
(B. M. 4558.) 




Fig. 508. M.vjuiiLL.vRi.i uolkhocemtra. 

M. dolichocentra (long-spurred).* /^ pale rose or reddish-crim- 
son. Stem stout, 6in. to Sin. high, 3in. iiMliameter; tubercles 
conical, narrow, ^in. long, crowned with a small tuft of white 
down, and a few white spines of irregular length. Mexico. A 
strong-growing species, of variable habit. See Fig. 508. 

M. florlbunda (copious-flowering). /. pink, tinged with red, 
very copiously produced ; petals very unequal. Stem globose- 
sub-cylindrical ; tubercles thick, conico-hemispherical, obtuse ; 
prickles villose-tomentose. Chili. This species approaches 
M. atrata, but differs in its stouter haliit, larger tubercles and 
flowers, and unecjual petals. (B. M. 3647.) 

Vol. II. 



Mammillaria — continued. 

M. gracilis (slender).* fl. pale yellow, rather large. Stem cylin- 
drical, liii. to 2in. high, Jin. in diameter ; tubercles small, green ; 
spines in one series, white, spreading, closely set. Mexico. One 
of the prettiest of the dwarf-growing species. 




M. Haageana (Haaiie's). y?. liri,L;ht ciirinine-Tnst, .^curcely lunger 
than the tubercles. ^lay ti:t July, ^tein liullet-shaped when 
young, somewhat club-shaped when old, only slightly woolly 
in the axils; spines, outer ones abruit t\\'enty, slmrt, white; 
central ones two, stiff, lunger, black. i\b.-xic(i, 1835. See Fig. 
509, for which we are indebted to Herv Fr, Ad. Ha;ige,jun., of 
Erfurt. 

M. Lehmanni (Lehmann's). fi. moderately large, terminal ; 
petals straw-colour, numerous, linear-oblong, imbricated ; fila- 
ments red. Stem 6in. high, oblong-cylinilrical, covered all over 
with large conical tubercles, tipped with a minute woolly tuft, 
from which springs a fascicle of seven or eight slender spines, one 
of which is twice as long as the rest. Mexico, 1P36. (B. M. 
3634,) 

M. micromeris (small-flowered). /. pale rose, very minute, 
succeeded by red berries ^jin. long. Stem reseml)ling a flattened 
ball, 2in. in diameter, and l^in. high, with a circulartuft of down 
in the centre at the apex, about lin. across, surrounded by stiff 
white spines ; tubercles very small, closely set. Mexico, Ac. 

M. multiceps (many-branched). /. pale yellow, with a reddish 
line in the centre of the petals. Stem dwarf, much-branched 
or divided, lin. high, tUu. in diameter; tubercles iin. to :lin. 
long, fine, numerous, the inner yellow, larger, and stronger. 
Mexico. 

M. Neumaniiiaxia (Neumann's), jl. of a rosy hue. Stem cylin- 
drical, 5iii. to 6in. high; tubercles stout, gin. long, dark green, 
with a tuft of dnwn at the apex, and a few tawny spines, -Mn. 
long. Mexico, 1845. A bold and distinct species. 

M. Odieriana (Odier's). fl. reddi.-;h-violet. Stem cylindrical. 
Sin. to 4in. high, 2in. in diameter, very .symmetrical ; tubei-cles 
^-in. long, dark green, with the spines in two .series, the outer 
close and fine, the inner tawny, iin. to 4in. long. Mexico. A very 
attractive and neat plant. 

M. ParUinsonii (Parkinson's), jj. yellow, stem 4in. to 6in. 
high, 2in. to 3in. in diameter; tubercles small, eatii bearing a 
star of diminutive white hair.s, and fnur ur Hve stilt' erect white 
spines, lin. to l^in. long, tipped with lirowii. Mexic(.i. A very 
distinct, stout-gTOwing species. 

M. Peacockii (Peacock's).* A small semi-globular mass, clothed 
with woolly hairs and spines, having much the appearance of a 
ball of gTey worsted. Mexico, 1872. 

M. pectinata (combed).* ji. yellow, about Sin. in diameter, lasting 
in beauty only about two hours. Stem conical or nearly globular, 
3in. high, and S^^in. in diameter ; tubercles short and stout, each 
crowned with a rosette, nbnut ^in. across, of white spines in one 
series. Limestone hills on the borders of Mexico. One of the 
handsomest species. 

M. phymatothele (tumour-nippled). Jl. bright rose. Stem 5in. 
to 6in. high, 2in. in diameter ; tubercles i^in. long, conical, dark 
green, crowned with a small tuft of white down, and a few white 
haii'-like spines, which are spreading and erect. Mexico, 1846. 
A not uncommon and strong-gi'owing species. 

M. pulchra (handsome). Ji. rosy, rather large, produced near the 
summit of the plant, from the woolly axils of the tubercles. 
June. Stem gi'een, 4in. to 5in. high, oblong-cylindrical, with a 
depressed woolly apex, and almost covered with unequal spines, 
arranged in eleven to thirteen symmetrical, very spiral rows ; 
tubercles rather large, ovately pyramidal. ^Nfexicu, 1826. (B. R. 
1329.) 
M. pusiUa (small).* ./f. yellowish, the petals witli a CL-ntral line 
of rose. Stem lin. to Sin. high, cylintlrical-globular ; tubercles 
narrow, conical, ^in. to i:in. long, greygi'een ; spines in two series, 
outer numerous, filiform, white ; inner fewer, erect, brownish. 
West Indies, 1820. A verv small, but exceedinglv prettv plant. 
(L. B. C. 79, under name of Cartvs sii-(h(tu^.) 

2 T 
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Mannnillaria^roKh'/Dfef?. 

M. p. texana ('lY'xaii). This inincipally differs from the type 
in the hifjyev iiiii]i)>er nf radial spines (tliere are ivimi twelve 
to twenty in M. pnsllLa), ami in the dark green colour of the 
tubercles ; the exteriur liairdike spines cover the whole plant 
as if with a coarse \\'ool. 'J'exas. 

M. pycnacantha (ilenselyspined). ./?. deep sulphnr-yellow, five 
or six iiu the tup of the plant, very handsome; petals linear- 
olil(jns ; antlii'rs orange. July. Stem 6in. high, r)f a rounded 
form, Itut nearly cylindrical ; tubercles large, lu'arly lin. liroad 
at ]>as(.', (ibsrurely two-lobed ; axilla^ tille<l with dense white 
wnul ; spines twelve to sixteen, woolly at Iiase, si>reading and 
rernrved, ].ah' brown. Oaxaca, Mexico. (li. RI. 5972.) 

M. raphidacantha (needlc-spined). //. purplish-violet, about 
lin. in dianudtr. Stem cylindrical, 5in. to 5in. high, lin. in 
dianii'ti-r, sb^nder ; tubercles short, conical, _'|in. lung, dark green ; 
spines eiglit or nine, in one series, spreading, stardike, close set, 
'iin. long, white. Mexico. A very pretty species, the peculiar 
spines siunewhat reseudtling crystals of ice. 

M. recurva (recurved). _/7. red, disposed In znnes round the 
summit of the i)lant. Stem simple, sometimes divided ; axils 
with aliundant white wool ; tuliercles sulttetragonous, com- 
pressed ; sjiines few, very long, sub-angnlar, -svliite, or nearlv 
fawn-ci)lniireil. Mexico, 

M. rhodantlia (rose-flowered). .//. bright rose. Stem 2in. to 6In. 
long, 2in. in diameter, liranched ; tultercles conical, A'u. to lin. 
long, witli a Inft of down at the ajiex, and six irregular white or 
yellowisli sjiiiies lin. to lin. long. Mexico, 1836. A most desirable, 
fi'ee-Howering species. 
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M, sanguinea (bloody).* fl diikied Stem shoit Lolumnar ; 
nianull;e glaucous-green woilh in the -ixds -v^ith fium twenty- 
four to twenty-six radiatin^ spines, in 1 sp\cn to nine stronger 
central ones, aliout twice as long as the outer spmes. iVIexico, 
1883. See Fig. 510, for which we are indebted to Ilerr Fr Ad 
Haage, juii., of Erfurt. (R. G. 1111.) 

M. Schiedeana (Srhiede's). jj. white, small. Stem cylindrical, 
globular, 3in. to (I'm. liigh, 2in. in diameter ; tubercles dark green, 
cylindrical, lin. long, very narrow and distinct, with yellow, 
filiform apinea, forming a small star }in. in diameter. Mexico, 
1845. A very distinct and pretty species, prorlncing Howers in 
abundance. 



/'. nr;inge-red, with ;i \'ioli.-t tint. Stem s]>hcr(.tid 
.aring numei'ons long \Ahite s]iines. Alexico, 



Stem simple, 
II, crowned with 
.|iines. Tropical 



M. senilis (old). 
or cNlinilrical, 
IST'J, 

M. simplex (simple). /I. greenisb-wbite, sma 
gloljulai', 4iu. to 6in, liigh ; tubercles conical, si 
white down and two series of stiong reddish 
America, 1690, The first species introdm/ed. 

M. stella-aurata (golden-star-si)ined).^ jl. white, small. Stem 
2in. bigli, .'in. in Hianu-ter, branclied ; tuliercles short and green ; 
spines in ;l flat, siueading, star-like rosette, very numerous, ^iii. 
to :'|ln. long, yellowish, ^^exico. An exceedingly pretty species, 
being covered witli stardike rosettes of yellow spines. 

M. tenuis (slender). Jl. pale straw-colour, slightly tinged with 
red externally, solitary, small, t.^ampanulate, iimduccd from 
lielow tlie summit and fi'f.ni all sides of the plant. iMay. Stem 
2in. to 4iii. bigli, lin. or more in diameter, cylindrit/al, ov tajiering 
upwarrls, and, as well as the copious globular side offsets, covered 
with green hcmis|.ihcrical tubercles ; these arc about [in. in dia- 
meter, each tipped with a soft tuft of wliite down, from which 
diverges a clnsLcr of about twenty slender acnlei, at first n^ddish, 
then 'yellowish or pale tawny. Mexico, 1830. (11. M. 3646; 
V..U. 1523.) 

M. tetracantha (four-sj.incil). /7. bright full lo.se-colour, paler 
in the ilisli, mnneious, small, from the axils of the tubercles, 
crowded ab(iid, till' dejiressed portion of the plant. Julv. Stem 
snb-Ldnlio-c, (lalfeec'l ;it top, nearly 9in. high, and a little less in 



Mamniillaria — continued. 

diametei- ; tubercles conical or pyramidal, terminated with a 
depression, fi'om which arise four spreading prickles ; the latter 
are about ^in. long, at fifst brown, tipped with a darker colour, 
then paler, becoming at length nearly white; axillae between the 
tuliercles occupied by a dense mass of wdiite wool, as are also the 
apices of the tubercles. Mexico. (B. M. 4060.) 

M. turbinata {toji-shaped). Jl. about lin. in diameter, borne on 
the upper part of tbcjtlant; petals pale yellow or straw colour ; 
anthers and stigmas \'ellow. June. Stem globose, dej.iressed at 
the sumnnt, and contracted at base, as large as a moderate-si>:e<l 
ajiple; tubercles at tlte contraction of the stem fiatteneil, and 
lengthened out traiisvei'sely ; the rest are prominent, sulidicmi- 
spherical, but obtusely (piadraiigular and umbilicated at toj), 
whence, in tlie upper ones, rises a fascicle of from three to five 
spines ; the other tuliercles are spineless, the sj lines being 
deciduous. Mexico, 1838. (II. M. 3984.) 

M. Wildiana (Wilde's).'* _//. rose, stem 3in. to 4iu. high, cylin- 
drical, cliisely snrroundei'l by offsets ; tubercles conical, dull 
green; sjiincs in two series, the outer white, closely spreailing ; 
the others fewer ami large, yellowish, and hooked at tlie a])ex. 
Blexico. A desirable species. 

MAMMOTH-TBEE. f^rp Sequoia g-igantea. 
MANCHINEEL-TBEE. See Hippomane Man- 
cinella. 

MANCINELLA. A Rynonym of Hippomane (whicli 
see). 

mANDARIN ORANGE. See Citrus nobilis. 

MANDEVILLA (named after H. J. Maiideville, a 
British Minister at Euenos Ayres). Stn. Anihlyitnlliern. 
Oed. Apociiniieea'. A g-enus comprising about forty-five 
species of tall climbing- shrubs, natives, for the most 
part, of tropical America. Flowers yellow, white, or 
rarely violet, often large, in simple racemes ; calyx five- 
parted ; corolla funnel-shaped ; tube cylindrical or ovoid ; 
throat campanulate or oblong, without scales. Leaves 
opposite, feather-veined. M. siinveolens, the only species 
yet introduced, is a very handsome, half-hardy, deciduous 
climber, thriving in a compost of good peat and turfy 
loam, in equal parts, to which may be added plenty of 
silver sand. It forms an excellent subject for planting 
in a conservatory and training up a rafter, or may be suc- 
cessfully cultivated, in some parts of England, in the 
open air, if provided with protection in winter. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings, made of small, stiff, side shoots, 
about Sin. long, and inserted in sand, under a bell glass. 
This plant rarely succeeds when grown in pots. 
M. suaveolens (sweet-scented). /?. pure white, large, very fra- 
grant, sonietimoi borne in great profusion. Summer. !. oppo.site, 
cordate nlilong, dark green. Buenos Avres, 1837. (B. M. 3797 • 
B. E, xxvi. 7.) 

MANDIOCCA. A synonym of Manihot (which nee). 




lMAM)liAi:nuA vi;itNAl.ls sliiiwing (a) Kntire Plant in 

.cr; ((:) ViHiiig Kruil ; (c) llvary, itc. ; ((() Stamen. 
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MANDRAGORA (the old Greek name used by 
Hippocrates). Mandrake. Obd. Solauace(e. A genu.s 
comprising- three or four species of hardy perennial, 
almost stemless, herbs, with large thick roots, inhabiting- 
the Mediterranean region. Flowers pale blnish-violet, 
whitish or purplish, large, roticulately veined; corolla 
campanulate, somewhat five-fid ; lobes rather broad, flat, 
imbricated. Berry globose. Primordial leaves of the 
stem abbreviated, sub-radical, petiolate, large, undulated 
or sinuate-toothed; older ones often narrower and entire. 
The species are chiefly of botanical interest, and scarcely 
merit a place in the garden. They thrive in a deep, 
light soil, and in a shady situation. Propagated by 
seeds, or by divisions of the root. 

M. autumnalis (antiiinua]), JJ. violet-colom-ed, on pale purple 
scapes ; corolla sproadinp:. September. I. oblong, pilose, 
wrinkled, imdulated, liristly on the upper surface, h. 6in. to 
12in. South Europe, 1548. Supposed to be the Mandrake 
menti(uied in the 30th chapter of Genesis. (S. B. F. C;. 
ser. ii. 325.) 

M. officinalis (otticinal). A synuiiym of .1/. rmialis. 

M, vernalis (spriuj;).* Devil's Apph^^. jl white or hhiish. 

May. /. olilon,ii--lanceolate aud ovate, arute, 1ft. loii.i;-, undidated, 

/(. 1ft. South Europe, 1548. See Fi^. 511. 

MANDRAKE. See Mandragora. 

MANETTIA (named after Xavier Manetti. Prefect 
of the Bota.nic Gardens at Florence in the middle of the 
eighteenth century). Stns. Bellardia, CoiLotrichia, Gnaij- 
nehimx, LygiatHni, a^ndNacibea. Ord. Ruhiacece. A genus 
of thirty species of very ornamental, .stove, evergreen, 
herbaceous or suffruticose climbers, natives of trojjical 
America and sub-tropical Australia, allied to Bourn rd in . 
Flow^ers white, blue, or red, on axillary peduncles; corolla 
fnnnel-shapcd, with a terete tube and a hairy throat ; 
peduncles one or many-flowered. Leaves ovate-oblong, 
or sub-cordate ; stipules broad, short, acute. The species 
are of easy culture in a comi^ost of peat, loam, and sand, 
in equal parts. Many are exceedingly useful for grow- 
ing on a trellis, a rafter, or pillar, pruning occasionally 
where very strong growth is made. Propagation is 
effected by cuttiogs, made of the young shoots, and in- 
serted in a sandy soil, in bottom heat. 

M. bicolor (two-coloured). Jl. bright scarlet at the lower purtiou, 
yellow towards the apical part of the tube, solitary and axillary. 
March. I. lanceolate, tapering' to a point, bright green, oi>poHitc. 
Organ Mountains, 1843. (F. d. S. 61.) 
M, COCCinea (scarlet). Ji. having a white tube spotted with i-ed, 
a throat closed by yellow hairs, and four ovabacute lobes, which 
are scarlet and villous above ; peduncles axillary, racemose, few- 
flowered. j\Iay and June. I. ovate, acuminated, glabrous, shining. 
Branches tetragonal. French Guiana, 1806. (B. R. 693.) 
M. cordifolia (cordate-leaved). /. scarlet, lin. long, villous 
inside ; peduncles axillary, one-flowered. August to October. 
I. ovate, cordate at the base, acute at the apex, pubescent. Brazil, 
1832. A very useful species, flowering from winter until early 
summer. (B. M. 3202.) 
M. micans (glittering), Jl. rich orange, with yellowish lobes ; 
panicles leafy, many-flowered. Early winter. I. ovate-lanceolate, 
cordate at the base, bright shining green, on very short petioles. 
Magna, Peru, 1865. Avery handsome, strong-growing species, and 
one of the best in cultivation. (B. M. 5495.) 

SIANGEIi WURZEI* [Beta vuJgavi.i macro rln^.a). 
A cultivated raco of Beta vulgaris, largely grown as 
fodder for cattle. 

MANGXF£RA (from Mawjo, the Hindoo name of 
the fruit, and fero, to bear). Okd. Atiaeardiaceas. A 
genus containing less than fourteen species of stove 
evergreen trees, natives of tropical Asia. Flowers pedi- 
cellate, in branched terminal panicles ; calyx four or 
five-partite; petals foirr or five, spreading, imbricated. 
Fruit snb-reniform or ovoid, fleshy. Leaves alternate, 
petiolate, simple, entire, coriaceous. The Mango-tree, 
M. indica, is sometimes seen in this country, and its 
fruit has been occasionally grown to perfection. It 
thrives best in a compost of peat and rich loam. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings of nearly ripened shoots, inserted 
in sand, under a glass, and in bottom heat. 
M. indica (Indian). Mango-tree. ./f. whitish, streaked with j 
yellow, disposed in loose terminal bunches or panicles. July. 



Mangifera — continued. 
./V. somewhat kidney-shaped, yellowish and reddi^li, m- .speckled 
with black when fully ripe, aud replete with ;i tine agreeable 
iuice. I. oblong-lanceolate, stalked, 7iii. to Sin. long, and 2in. or 
moi-e broad, h. 60ft. East Indies, 1690. (B. M. 4510.) 



Included under Grevillea (which 
A Kjnonym of Myrsiue (which 



MANGLESIA 

see). 

MANGLILLA. 

see). 

MANCrOSTANA. A synonym of Garcinia (which 
see). 

MANGOSTEEN. See Garcinia Mangostana. 
MANGO-TREE. -SV-^ Mangifera indica. 
MANGROVE. See Rhizophora. 

MANICARIA (from nuvnica, a glove ; referring to 

the spathe which surrounds the flower stem). Stn. 
Pilopliora, Ord. Palmece. This genus comprises two 
or three species of robust, unarmed, stove palms, natives 
of tropical America, from Northern Brazil to New 
Grenada. Flowers yellowish-pink, rather large, sweetly 
scented ; spadix interfoliaceous. Leaves terminal, large, 
rigid, sub-erect, lanceolate, acute, plicate-nerved, serrate, 
at length pinnatisect. M. saccifera, probably the only 
species yet introduced, inhabits the tidal swamps of the 
Lower Amazon iiiver, and is distinguished from nearly 
all other palms in the leaves being entire, or occa- 
sionally irregularly split when old. A rich sandy loam 
is necessary for its culture. Propagated by seeds, which 
should be sown iu a strong, moist heat. 

M, saccifera (bag-bearinii). jL of separate sexes borne uj^ou the 
same spike ; spikes simply brauehed, fmui 3rt. t<> 4ft. Inng, 
hanging down auKni,^ ib._' lca\es, and iiudosed iu an entire brown 
spathe of a tmi.i;h hlimus to-xturc, which is at leu,i;ih split ojien. 
/*■. three-lolied, eti\ered ^^itll lilunt au^tdar tubercles of a dry, 
c'-irky nature. /. simple, sometimes SOft. bmg, and 4('t. to 5ft. 
wide, "with coarsely serrated edges, aud transverse furrows, stiff, 
erect uiion the sunuuit uf the stent. Trunk erect, deeply ringed, 
from Ibft. to 20ft, in height. South America, 1825. 

MANIHOT (the Brazilian name of the genus). 
Syns. Jo.)iiph.a, Maiidiocca. Ord. Euphorhiaceoi. A 
genus comprising- about eighty species of mostly green- 
house tall herbs or evergreen shrubs, all natives of 
America, and, for the most part, Brazilian; a few being 
dispersed through the warm regions as far as Mexico. 
Flowers usually rather large, racemose, monoecious, apeta- 
lous ; racemes terminal, or in the axils of the upper 
leaves, simple, or slightly branched. Leaves alternate, 
petiolate, undivided, or often digitately three to seven- 
lobed or parted ; segments petiolate or variously con- 
fluent, membranaceous or coriaceous, feather-veined, en- 
tire or sinuately lobed. Some of the species of this 
genus are of great economic value. From M. Aipi and 
M. utilissima, Cassava, or Mandiocca meal, is obtained. 
The root of the former plant is sweet and wholesome, and 
is utilised as a vegetable in its native country ; but that 
of M. uHlissi^na is virulently poisonous and bitter. The 
poisonous juice is, however, expressed in the process of 
manufacture, and, when allowed to settle, deposits what 
is known as Brazilian Arrowroot, or Taxjioca. From this 
the Tapioca of our shops is prepared. The species arc 
of little horticultural value. They thrive best in a com- 
post of peat, loam, and sand, to which may be added a 
small quantity of charcoal. Propagated by cuttings of 
young, rather firm shoots, inserted in sandy peat, under 
a bell glass, in bottom heat. 

M. Aipi (Aipi). Sw^eet Cassava. This differ.-^ from J/, vtilissiuia 

in having wholesome, sweet, reddish roots. 
M. Utilissima (most useful). Jf. yellowish; caljx ti\e-lobed or 

parted. July. I. .seven to five (or three)parted, glaucous beneath ; 

.segments oblong-lanceolate or lanceolate, acuminate, quite entire. 

Stems rising from lung, thick, fleshy, cylindrical roots, erect, 

knotty, somewhat twisted, h. 5ft. .South America, 1739. {V^. M. 

5071, niuler nauie uf Jaiiij/ha Mtinih'A.) 

MANNA ASH. See Fraxinus Ornus. 
MANNA-TREE. See Alhagi. 
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MAN ORCHIS. This is a name usually assi^ed in 
hoots to Aci'i-ns a)itlu-o2:>ophora, which is also called Green 
Man, or Green Man Orchis. 

MANTISIA {from mantis, an insect, to which the 
flowers have been compared). Ord. Scitaminece. A 
small genus (two species) of stove herbaceous perennials, 
natives of the East Indies. Flowers pale violet, with a 
yellow lip ; thyrse loose ; scape leafless. Leaves usually 
narrow, with a long- twisted point. M. saltatoria is 
the species usually seen in our stoves. It thrives in 
a compost of sandy peat and fibry loam ; thorough 
drainage is most essential. Propagated by divisions, made 
just as growth commences. 

M. saltatoria (dancing).* Dancing, or Opera Girls, ft., petal 
yellow, large, the rest of the flower purple ; lacinife dissimilar, 
the upper one rounded in a kind of blunt spur, two lower 
somewhat ear-shaped ; bracts large, petal-like. July. I. broad- 
lanceolate, niucli elongated at the point, with petioles en- 
tirely sheathing the stem. I>. 1ft. East Indies, 1808. (B. M. 
1320.) 

MANULEA (from matins, the hand; in allusion to 
the divisions of the corolla). Stn. Nemia. Okd. Scmphii- 
larinem. A genus comprising about twenty-five species 
of glabrous or pubescent greenhouse herbs, or rarely 
sub-shrubs, confined to South Africa. Flowers racemose ; 
racemes sometimes simple and naked, or minutely brac- 
teate, sometimes compound, composed of many-flowered 
peduncles ; coroUa-tube elongated, somewhat erect at top. 
Leaves often at the base of the stem, approximate or 
rosulate ; stem ones few, opposite, or upper alternate ; 
floral ones small, often bract-like. For culture, f^ee 
Celsia. 

M, rubra (red).* /t. golden-yellow, iin. long ; raceme interrupted, 
a little branched. April to September. I. oblongJanceolate, 
dentate, narrowed at the base, downy. Stem erect, decumbent 
at the liase, villous, h. lit. to 2ft. 1790. Perennial. 

M. tomentosa (tomentose). fi. orange ; raceme many-flowered, 
2in. to Sin. long. May to November. I. obovate or oblong, 
toothed, thick, densely tomentose. Stem decumbent, dwarf, 
branched, villous, h. lit. 1744. Perennial. (B. M. 322.) 

MANURES. The use of Manures is to supply nutri- 
tive matter for encouraging and sustaining plant growth ; 
any substance, therefore, added to the soil which has 
the power, either directly or indirectly, of increasing its 
fertility, may be considered as a Manure. It may con- 
tribute directly, by supplying what is requisite, or indi- 
rectly, by its action on other substances that might Ije 
already present, but not in a suitable state for being 
absorbed. Growth in plants cannot take place without 
the main constituent parts of which they are composed 
being extracted from the earth ; and as the production 
of crops annually necessitates the withdrawal of an 
enormous supply of certain elements from the soil, it 
is evident that, were they not restored by some means, 
exhaustion would, sooner or later, take place. Manures 
contiin, in a concentrated form, the elements requisite 
for the sustenance of plants, some being much stronger 
than others, according to the proptortion of powerful 
constituents, combined either in a natural or an artificial 
manner, in their prepjaration. The strength of Manures, 
and their special adaptability for certain crops, must 
always be a guide to the gardener in disposing of them 
to the best advantage. In their application to plants at 
an improper time, or in an improper way, dir-ect harm, 
or pjossibly death, may be caused, while the same appli- 
cation, at a suitable season, might be attended with 
beneficial results. According to experiments which have 
been made, " all substances entering into the composition 
of vegetable Manure, or food, must be in a state of fluidity, 
or in the form of gas or air. The great object, there- 
fore, in the application of Manure, should be to make it 
afford as much soluble matter as possible to the roots 
of the plant, and that in a slow and grailual manner, so 
that it may be entirely consumed in forming' its soft and 
organised parts." Substances of animal or vegetable 
origin must, therefore, undergo a process of decompo- 



Manures — continued. 
sition before they can become absorbed for the nourish- 
ment of plants. This may partly take place before 
they are applied to the soil, or, in some oases, it may 
be entirely effected afterwards. It is not intended here 
to describe the nature of different changes which take 
place chemically, in consequence of the exposure of 
various substances to the air, or from their being placed 
in contact with each other. Changes must and do take 
place naturally; for practical purposes, it matters not so 
much how they are caused, as how far they succeed in 
accomplishing their intended purpose in promoting fer- 
tility in the soil to which they are applied. All Manures 
may be, and usually are, divided into two classes. Those 
composed of vegetable or animal substances of any de- 
scription are termed Organic ; and others, which are of 
mineral origin, are termed Inorganic. 

A few of the different kinds most in use are briefly 
enumerated below. An excellent plan of applying strong 
Manures is to mix a proportion with, in many cases, 
several times its bulk of soil or garden refuse, and so 
form a fertilising compost, which may be applied to 
almost any garden crop with excellent results. Com- 
posts thus prepared become useful in two ways : the 
powerful properties of the Manure, when intermixed 
with soil, become partially absorbed by the latter, and 
are rendered less harmful ; and the decomposition of all 
the vegetable matter is also at the same time hastened. 

I. Organic Manures. 

Blood. This is extremely powerful as a Manure. It 
is rich in nitrogen ; but the chemical compiosition varies 
somewhat, according to the diflierent animals from which 
it is obtained. Blood is most safely applied to land 
after being dried, or when mixed with earthy substances 
to form a compost. 

Bones. Both for field and garden crops, as well as for 
fruit and other trees, grown in x^ots or in borders, bones 
are extensively employed as Manure. When irsed in 
merely a crushed state, their decomposition is u.sually 
slow, consequently, the fertilising properties are lasting. 
If reduced to a powder, and applied, the results are" 
observable in a much shorter time. Bones may be dis- 
solved by throwing them into a compiact heap, moistening, 
and then covering them with earth. In this condition, 
they soon ferment and crumble, and when thus reduced 
they may be applied to the land. Crushed bones may 
be advantageously used with nearly an equal amount 
of ashes, or with one-third their weight of gypsum. 
Bone Manure is specially beneficial to crops of Turnips. 

Farmyard Manure. By this term reference is made 
to Manure collected from various sources on a farm. 
The excrements of different animals possess special 
fertilising properties, and may be kept separate for 
particular purposes. For ordinary uses, Farmyard 
Manures are best mixed together, as then a larger 
number of diflierent constituents are included in the 
whole, and are consequently available as plant food. 
The liquid, as well as the solid, portions, should be 
retained for affording moisture, to cause a slight fer- 
mentation, and also for its own enriching properties. 
Violent heating by fermentation should not be allowed, 
but partial decomposition of such Manure before adding 
it to the soil will render the parts more soluble, and in 
a better state for being readily absorbed. The value 
of good Farmyard Manure to all crops, and the method 
of applying it to land is so well known, that no further 
reference is necessary. 

Fisli. Fish are sometimes used as Manure. Their 
decomposition is very rapid, and the quantity applied 
to land must be limited, on account of its strength. 
Fish are more safely used as Manure if mixed in a 
compost of soil and refuse, so that the powerful fer- 
tilising properties may be evenly distributed throughout. 
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Gafden Refuse. Such refuse as Cabbage leaves, Tur- 
nip tops, and green vegetable matter of almotst any 
description, is valuable as Manure, if dug in when 
green. If loft to decompose first on the surface, many 
important gases will escape into the air. 

Gaano. This valuable and well-known Manure, ob- 
tained principally from islands off the coast of Peru, and 
various other places on the coast of South America, is 
the excrement of sea-birds. It has been deposited there 
during the course of centuries, and, since being dis- 
covered, its exportation has been so extensively practised 
as to cause uneasiness lest the supply should become 
exhausted. The quality of Guano obtained from different 
places varies considerably ; that which is supposed to 
be the best comes from the Chincha Islands, where the 
supply has, in consequence, been greatly diminished. 
The chief fertilising properties of Guano having been 
ascertained by analysis, various artificial manures are 
now prepared as substitutes, which are very similar in 
many respects. Pure Guano is far too caustic for use 
by itself. It should be mixed with about six times its 
bulk of loamy or charred soil. Thus prepared, it may 
be used at the rate of about 4cwt. per acre, or, in a 
small way, as a top-dressing, by spreading thinly and 
evenly over the surface. For the purpose of watering 
plants, the proportion of Guano that may be mixed with 
water varies according to the sort of plant for which 
it is required. About loz. to two gallons of water may 
generally be used with safety ; some plants will, how- 
ever, bear a stronger solution. 

Horn Shaoings, i^r. The refuse obtained from the 
parings of horses' feet at the shoeing forge, and also 
all the shavings &c., made in the manufacture of various 
articles from horns, are most valuable as Manures. 
Horn Shavings are readily mixed in any compost, and 
are most beneficially employed in those prepared for 
fruit trees, or for any plants which have to be grown 
in pots. If the particles are not very small, they last 
a long time without becoming wholly decomposed. 

Leavef. These are invaluable as Manure when reduced 
to a state of mould by a process of gradual decay. They 
are most beneficially applied to heavy soils and to 
plants whose roots require somewhat more than ordinary 
encouragement. Mixed with stable litter, they tend to 
prevent violent fermentation, and retain, instead, a 
moderate amount of heat for a much longer period. 
See also Leaf Mould. 

Liquid Manure. Manure of almost any description 
is quicker in its action, and may be employed most 
effectually, in a liquid state. It has, also, the advantage 
that it may be applied at any season when nourish- 
ment is required, either by growing crops or plants in 
pots. Urine is generally too powerful for use by itself 
as a liquid manure ; diluted with water, to the extent of 
two or three parts of the latter to one of the former, 
it may usually be safely applied. Water collected from 
a heap of farmyard Manure, exposed to rain, contains 
in solution many most important fertilising properties, 
and is, consequently, very valuable. Cow-dung is readily 
obtained, and forms one of the best and least harmful 
of substances for preparing Liquid Manure to be applied 
to crops or plants of any description. It possesses 
none of the caustic principles so prevalent in chemi- 
cal preparations, or, at least, not a sufficient quantity 
to cause injury when properly used with plants 
requiring a stimulant. It should be thrown in a large 
tub, and stirred occasionally, to render the water which 
is added a dark brown colour. The excrement of sheep, 
deer, fowls, pigeons. &c., are all of a more concentrated 
and powerful nature than cow-dung ; consequently, they 
must only be used in more limited quantities. Soot is 
one of the best substances for Liquid Manure, as it 



TiLsiinxves— continued. 
always tends to produce a fine dark colour and healthy 
foliage. It should be placed in a bag, and left soaking 
in a tub of water, whicli may be used most effectually 
in a clear state. Liquid Manure is frequently made by 
adding a small portion of some highly concentrated pre- 
paration to a can of water, and applying it at once to 
the plants it is intended to stimulate. This is a ready 
and a clean method of preparing it, but one which re- 
quires some caution in guarding against the dose being 
too strong. Guano, as previously stated, may be used 
at the rate of loz. to two gallons of water ; with 
many plants a stronger solution will do no harm ; but 
this knowledge must be gained by experience. Sulphate 
of ammonia may be used in a similar proportion. All 
chemical Manures intended for use when dissolved in 
water, should be tried first in a weak solution, and 
the strength increased gradually if results warrant it. 
Liquid Manures, being ready for immediate absorption 
by plants, are most effectually employed when the 
latter are in an active state, and in want of a stimu- 
lant for assisting the development of their crops, or 
for sustaining their growth. A tank for collecting the 
di'ainings from dunghills, or for the special preparation 
of Liquid Manure, is very useful in or near a kitchen 
garden, as a supply may always be kept in readiness 
for use, and the possibility of waste can also be pre- 
vented. A slate tank being practically indestructible, is 
much better than a tub, but one is not always pro- 
curable. It might be Gft. deep, partially sunk into the 
ground, and provided with a wooden covering, to pre- 
vent leaves falling in, and also to preclude the contents 
from being exposed to view. A perforated piartition is 
sometimes provided, the solid portions of the Manure 
being kept on one side, and any of the liquid dipped 
from the other as it is reiiuired. A water supply, either 
in connection witb, or in close proximity to. Liquid 
Manure tanks, is very important where a large quantity 
is used. 

Malt Dust. This forms a very good Manure, and those 
who have used it speak highly of its qualities. It must 
be kept as dry as possible, and used in a fresh state. 
Being quick in action, it proves valuable as a top- 
dressing to fruit and other trees ; but its effects are 
not of a permanent character when otherwise applied. 

Night-soil. An extremely powerful Manure, and one 
which is rich in nitrogen. Its proper application to crops 
is generally attended with good results, but Night-soil 
is not used nearly so much as it might be, partly on 
account of its offensive odour. This may be effectually 
taken away by mixing with a deodorizer, such as dry 
earth, sifted ashes, or, better still, charcoal, or charred 
peat. Quicklime is frequently recommended, and answers 
for the purpose ; but it, at the same time, dispels a large 
proportion of ammonia, which is a great loss to the 
manurial properties. Night-soil should be prepared in 
a compost for applying to garden crops ; mixed with dry 
earth or charcoal-dust, it may be used lightly as a top- 
dressing for fruit-trees, especially vines, and for many 
vigorous-growing trees or plants. 

Sea Weeds. In a fresh state, these are frequently 
used as Manure near the coast, either for digging in the 
ground or for a top-dressing. The effect on crops is 
not a lasting one. When burnt. Sea Weeds yield a large 
proportion of ash, which is peculiarly rich in soda, and 
consequently valuable as a Manure. 

Soot. The fertilising properties of Soot are very 
valuable. It has an advantage over many other 
Manures, as it can hardly be misapplied. It should be 
kept dry until required for use. As a Manure for land, 
it may be applied at the rate of twenty bushels, or 
more, to an acre. Soot may be sown with advantage 
along the drills intended for Turnip, Onion, Carrot, and 
similar seeds, as, apart from its manurial properties, it 
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materially assists to keep down the larvte of destructive 
insects. 

Woollen Rags or Refiise. In some places, tliese are used 
with great success as a fertiliser for Potatoes and all green 
crops ; but, as they are slow in decomposing, the effect 
produced is extended over a considerable period. The 
Rags should bo chopped up in small pieces, and buried 
in the soil. 

ZI. Inorg'auic Manures. 
A III mo Ilia. One of the chief component parts of 
Manures, and one which has a powerful stimulating 
action on the growth of xjlants. It is formed by the 
decay of organic matter in the soil, and also in the air ; 
and, being very soluble in water, is rapidly brought 
to a suitable state for assisting vegetation, by a plentiful 
supply of nitrogen. Ammonia may be supplied to plants 
by the application of organic Manures capable of forming 
it, or by the use of ammoniacal salts. These latter 
must be cautiously employed, as they are extremely 
powerful, and their eft'ects arc almost immediate. As a 
dressing for land, they may be applied at the rate of 
about '2^ewt. per acre, in moist weather, or just before 
rain, which will quickly carry them into the earth. 

Afilie^-. Wood Ashes, and any small pieces of Char- 
coal that may be left as the remains of a fire, form ex- 
cellent Manures, suitable for applying by themselves, or 
intermixing with others which are of a stronger nature. 
Wood ashes, being usually rich in potash, are specially 
valuable to plants requiring this clement ; but thuy will 
not supply the want of organic Manure. Charcoal has 
the important property of absorbing ammonia and other 
gases, and again giving tliem oft' for the nourishment 
of plants On this account, it is valuable as a deo- 
dorizer. Coal Ashes are valuable as manure in some 
cases, although inferior to the ashes obtained from 
wood and vegetables. If they contain many cinders, 
from not having been thoroughly bnrncd, they arc more 
suited to heavy than to light soils, as they tend to 
mechanical division, which, though beneficial to the 
former, may be injurious to the latter. Peat Ashes 
are also of great benefit. The peat must bo tliruwn 
out, dried, and then burnt until it becomes charred 
througli, and reduced to cinders. These latter form a 
valuable dressing for the soil. 

Gifpswrn-, or SLilphaie of Lime, has been applied with 
success to crops of Turnips, Potatoes, &c., in quantities 
of one bushel on sandy, to live or six bushels on clay 
soil. It acts most beneficially on soils which are 
naturally dry, or have licen made so by artificial 
drainage. It is not much employed as a Manure in 
this country. 

Lhne is a valuable Manure for some soils iind plants ; 
but to others its application proves very injurious. iSVy 
Lime. 

Lit/uvr of Aiiiinoiiid., at the rate of loz. to ■! gallons of 
water, has also a beneficial cft'cct ; but, as the strength 
varies, it should not bo applied in larger quaiititics. 

Jl/ari.v. These arc composed of carbonate of lime, 
mixed witli clay, sand, or loam, and freiiuontly with 
sulphate and phosphate of lime. Thoy arc adapted to 
the improvement of soils which arc not already suffi- 
ciently charged with lime. Marl is improved by exposure 
to the sun, and especially to the frosts of winter, before 
sjjreading it on the land. 

Nitrale of Soda. A powerful Manure, used to a con- 
siderable extent, and deemed especially beneficial to 
grain crops; it is found in large quantities, in bods, and 
as an incrustation on the soil in some parts of South 
America. It is imported into this country as a chemical 
Manure, and also for manufacturing purposes. Its 
effects are rapid, and very similar to those produced 
by ammonia. 
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Salt. On some soils no apparent benefit is derived 
from the use of Salt. Such lands as are near the sea- 
coast, and occasionally receive deposits from the salt 
spray, which is often carried far inland by storms ; or 
such as contain chlorine and soda in any other form, 
and in sufficient abundance for meeting the requirements 
of crops, are not affected by it. But in other situations, 
when used at tlic rate of five to ten bushels per acre, 
very material results have followed. Its great affinity 
for water has the effect of attracting dews and atmo- 
spheric vapour to the growing vegetation. Salt is also 
useful for destroying slugs, worms, and larvae. 

MAFIiE. The common name for Acer campestre 

(which see). 

MAPFA. Included under Macarang'a (which .'>ee}. 

MARAJA PALM. See Bactris Maraja. 

MARANTA (named after Barthol. Maranti, a Vene- 
tian botanist, who died in 1754). Arrow-root. Oru. 
Scifaminea:. A genus comprising about ten sjjecies {with 
numerous varieties) of stovo herbaceous perennials, with 
tuberous or creeping rhizomes. They are natives of 
tropical America, but are cultivated in the East and 
West Indies, Sierra Leone, &c. Inflorescence terminal, 
loosely dichotomous ; branchlets few-flowered; pedicels 
short, one-flowered, often twin, ebracteolate. Leaves 
sheathed, with or wit)iout petioles. Stems sometimes 
short, few-leaved ; sometimes tall, branched, occasionally 
rather woody at base. The Arrowroot of commerce is 
extracted from the tubers of several species of this 
genus. A number of species formerly included under 
Mara Ilia are now removed to Cidatliea. Marantas 
thrive in a compost of two-thirds good turfy loam and 
one-third leaf mould and sand, and like abundance of 
water, heat, and atmospheric moisture when growing. 
As soon as growth is furnished, the plants should be 
kept rather dry irntil the following spring, when they 
must be shaken out and repotted. The general remarks 
under Calathea (which see) apply equally well to 
Marantas. 

M, albo-lineata (white-hned). A sytioiiym uf Calathea untafa 
aMj'j Uiicnia. 

M. angUStifolia (nurrow-k-'aved). jl. palt! bluish, in a kix, vA-^/ava 
panicle. July. I. smaller than thusu of M. a niiulniacca, ~imd 
narrowed at tlie bast?. Trinidad. A anialler plant than J/, anai- 
dinacea. (B. I\I. 2598.) 

M, arundinacea (reed-like). Indian Arrowreot. fl. white, very 
fugitive. July and AuRnst. I. ovate-laneeultite, rather pilose 
below. Cidni liranched. /;. 6ft. to 10ft. Trupicul America, 
before 1732. (B. JI. 2307.) 

M, biCOlor (two-coloured).* I. nrliirular, ji^ronnd colour pale 
glaucon.s-green, with irregular-.shapud hlotehes of polished dark 
olive midway between the midrib ami niaryin ; under surface 
rosy-purple. /;. 1ft. Brazil, 1825. An old but pretty spreading 
species. ();. R.. 786 ; L. B. C. 921.) 

M. cbimboracensis ((.'himborazo). I. 6in. to I2in. or more in 
length, groundcolour light green, having ti zigzag zone of olive- 
green traversing the entire length, a little distance from the und- 
rib.the outer edge (jf the zone bordered with white. Kcuador. 
1869. An elegant -species, with a dwarf and distinct habit. Sv.n. 
Cidallica. chiinbnracensis. 

M. Concinna (neat).* 7/. yellow, on short radical scapes. I. 
obliquely ovate, pale luight green, the base of the principtd veins 
marked by ;iJi tiblong Idotcli of deep green. South America, 1874. 
A neat, dwarf, tufted iicrenuial. 

M. coriifolia (e'oris-leaved). A syuonyni of Calathea onnila 
rt'ijalis. 

M. depressa (depressed). /. pale grecu in thecentie, with brown 
Idotches. Brazil, 1880. 

M. leuconcura (white-veined). A synonym of CalnUica Icuro- 
liciira. 

M., 1. Kerchoviana (Kerchove's). A synouvm of Calathea Ker- 
i-haviana. 

M. ma^estica (majestic). A synonym td" Calathea uniata 
iiiajcstu'n. 

M. Mazellii cRlazelln). /. shiiung, broad, rotundate, green at 
centre and margin, and marked with two broad grey bauds 
South America, 1871. A Hue plant. 

M. nltens (shining). I. palish green, gli-ssy, barred with dark 
green lines. Brazil, 1880. An elegant ornamental plant. 
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Maranta — rontinved. 

M. pilinato-picta (i>imiately-uiavke(l). A synmivm <iS Cnlnth.-n 
iil'l^hriiln. 

M.Porteana( Porte's).* /. ..lilciiK-Hcmninak', Jinglit Krei'n "" the 
upper siile, stnpcil with transverse bars <.f white; unarr siirfaee 
rieh purple, h. 3ft. Bahia, 1859. An elegant, erect-Rrmviin 

speeles. 

M. regalls (re.nal). A syiH.nyin .,r rahilhm i.niata re.inUx. 
M. roseo-lineata (resy-lined). A synciiiyni of Cahiilw 
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M. sagoriana (Sa-nrian).' /. olilons;, ver\ pale siTeeii, niarl;e.l nn 
ea.'h shie tlie mi, hah uitli ohlniiM:,,!,];,,;,!. |„irs of ileep ureeu. 
^oatl, Aliieriea, 1862. A liretty dwarf peroiniial. 

M. smaragdina (.■nievald-sreen).' Z. emeraM-!;Toen, witli a .lark 
.;;reiai eeiitral stripe, K.aia.h.r, 1870. Sv,\', Cililtheii xi,iiini!i,li,ia. 

M. striata (stiv.aked). /. .il„Mit .5iii. loni;-. and 2in. wide, pale 
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MARANTEa;. A triho o^ Sril.iuunpcp. 

MARASMIUS (from looro.siHo.s. witlierinR-: on ac- 
count 111' the iihuits beiii.n' ilry and Icatliery). A g-enus 
of Mushrooms cliai-acterised by not decaying readily, but 
b.v being- so tong-h and leathery in all their parts' that, 
after being quite dried, they can ro.sume their form when 
again moistened. The cap is fixed to tlie stalk by the 
middle of the lower surface, and the gills are tough, 
and are not incised at all. The species are rather 
numerous. They are usually of small size. The best- 
known species in the genus is M. invaihs (the Cham- 
pignon or Fairy-ring IMushroom), common on lawns as 
one of the Fungi that make the so-called Fairy Eings. 




FiQ. 512. M.4K.\.s]\iii'S OREAiti';s. 

This Mushroom (see Fig-. UVZ) -s^aries from lin. to 2in. 
across tlie cap, and is provided with a stalk about 2in. 
or Sin. long. It is smooth above, and rather moist, 
striped at the margin, and pale reddish. The gills are 
nearly white. It has an agreeable oilour, and is much 
esteemed as an article of food. 

MABATTIA (named after .T. P. Maratti, an Italian 
botanist, who published, in 1700, a book, " De Floribus 
Filicum "). Including Eiipoilmm and Gymnotliera. Oeii. 
Filices. A well-marked genus, comprising about eight 
species of stove or greenhouse evergreen ferns, extending 
all round the world within the tropics, and a little beyond 
the Southern one. Capsules sessile or stalked, four to 
twelve, concrete in boat-shaped synangia, which con- 
sist of two opposite rows of capsules, and open b.y 
slits down tlieir inner faces. The species are .strong- 
growing, distinct, and very ornamental, and thrive best 
in a comx>ost I'f equal parts loam, peat, and river sand. 



Marattia — rontinued. 
If Marattias are grown in a stove fernery, they should 
lie placed partially in the water ; being swamp-loving 
lilants, the.y will grow more luxnria.ntl.y in such a situa- 
tion. For general culture, fee Terns. 

M. alata (winsed). xli 1ft. to 2tt. Ions, lin. or more tliii-k, sealy. 
li-tiiiiU 3ft. to 4ft. long, tiipimiatifid, tlie lower jiiiiiiie tlie largest, 
tlie ultimate divisions J,iii. to .fin. long, aliout lin. Iiroad, oblong, 
the edge serrate or i-renate : under siirfaee more or less rliatfj'. 
.^i/iianal't (-opious, sub-marginal, half a line to tliree-ipiartc-rs of a 
line long, the sides erert, tlie attaehnient oldoiig or roundish. 
West Indies, &e., 1793. .V very liaiidsonie plant, Jierliaps the 

best of the genus, thri\iiig well in the i 1 feriier\ or eonserva- 

toiy. Si ,N'. (Iiliilniillinii ,ilul,<. 

M. atteiiuata(atteniiateil), .s//, 3ft. to 4ft. long, smooth, frcmh 
3rt. to 4ft, long, tripiniiate : pinna- l^ft. to 2ft. long, lower ones 
with a stalk 6in. long, and two or three iiiniiiiles on earh side, tlii- 
latter w-itli a terminal segment and three or four on e.-u-li side, 
which ale 4in. to 6iii. long, lin. or more liroad, ajiex st-nated, 
base eiiueate, lower ones short-stalkeil ; surfaees naked ; raehises 
not winged, ,',-eieoi.i//ii siili-niarginal, flu- sides vertiiat ; i'ei-e|itaele 
linear, Australia, 1863, ( irc-i-ulioiise. 

M. clcutsefolla(('iciita-leaved). ,v/f. 1ft. to 2ft, long, lin, thick, 
smooth. /)-e;e/,s- 5ft. to 6ft. long, bipinnate; lower piiinie, 1ft. to 
]!ft. long, often 1ft. broad; pinnules ol.long-laneeolate, 4in. to 
6ln. long, lin. broad, edge entire or serrulate, liase i-iineate or 
slightly rounded ; snrfaees naked ; rai-.his of jiinna- slightly vviiiged 
towards the api-x. fiinau'iiii ashort distauee from theedge, deep- 
i-left. Ura/.il, 1878. Stove. SVN. (Uiiiiiiotliem riruhrjUiii. 

M. elegans (elegant). This is a mere form of .1/. j'i-<i.rinrn. 
M. fraxinea (ashen), ^fi. 1ft. to 2ft. long, lin. to Uin. thiek, 
smooth, sealy and swollen in the lower part. .;"/-(///(/.•■- 6ft. to 15ft. 
long, liipinnate or easiially tripinnate ; pinna? 1ft. to 2ft. long, 
often 1ft. In-oad ; pinnules oblong-lanceolate, 4in. to 6in. long, I'lu. 
to l^in. broad, the apex acuminate, the edge entire or serruh'ite, 
the base cnneate or slightly rounded ; surfaces naked. Kifna/iitia 
usually sub-marginal, in close rows, half a line to one and a half 
lines long, the sides vertical, the receptacle linear, with from six 
to twelve capsules on each side. Guinea Coast. Stove. " Fiom 
this," remarks Mr. J. G. Baker, " we cannot separate clearly many 
plants which have been regarded as distinct," of which the fol- 
lowing are believed to be in cultivation : M. purpyra-^cn.^, 
a reduced, tleshy form, as if grown in a very exposed situation ; 
the fronds not more than from 3ft. to 4ft. high ; lower pinnules 
often cut down to a distinctly-winged rachis. M. .^alicifolia, 
pinnules sharply toothed throughout, often only .}in. to iin. 
hroad. ■^i/nanf/ia with about six capsules on each side, not so 
close or so near the edge. 

M. Kaulfussil (Kaulfuss'). st/. 2ft. to 3ft. long, thick, naked. 
I rnuds 3ft. to 4ft. long, qnadripinnatitid ; the lowest ]iinii.'e much 
the largest, all excepl; the lowest pair pinnatifid, 1ft. or more long, 
6in. to Sin. hroad ; pinnules 3in. to 4in. long, the rachis very dis- 
tinctly winged; segments oblong, deeply and bluntly toothed; 
surfaces luxked. .'iiuiaiinia half a line to three-quarters of a line 
long, mit marginal, dee]i]y cleft, the sides ultimately s]ireading. 
West Indies, ,y.-. Stove. SVN. Eupcillinii Kaull'ii.txil. 

M.laxaf loose), .s-(f. 1ft. to 2tt. long, smooth, ./'/-n/nk several feet 
long, bipinnate; lower pinna- l^ft. to 2ft. long, often 1ft. broad; 
jiinnules oblong-lanceolate, 4in. toGiii. long, Jin. to lin. broad, the 
edge incisrj-erenate, the base cordate ; surfaces naked ; rachis 
slightly winged towards the apex, .■.■i/nanr/ia quite close to the 
edge, three-quarters of a line to one line long, the sides always 
erect, the attachment linear. Rlexico. Stove. i^Y:<. iTi/mnothcca 
lam. 

M. purpurascens (purplish). A form of sr. fraxinia. 

M. saliclfolia (Willow-leaved). A form of 31. /ni.riurn. 

MABCESCENT. rei-manent ; not falling off until 

the part which bears it is perfected, birt withering long 

liefore that time ; e.g., flowers of Lnl^eUa. Onihanche, &c. 



MARCGRAVIEa;. A tribe of Tr, 



isif 



ame for Hippuris 



MABESTAIL. A common r 
vvilg-aris (which yrp). 

MARGYRICARPUS (from margaron, pearl, and 
1(1 i-jio.i, a fruit; resemblance in white fruit). Pearl 
Fruit. Ord. Rosacece. A small genus (three species) of 
branched, rigid, leafy shrubs, of which one is broadly dis- 
persed over the temperate regions of South America and 
the Andes of Patagonia, Brazil, and New Granada, another 
inhabits Chili, and a third Peru. Flowers small, incon- 
spicuous, solitary in the axils, sessile. Leaves alternate, 
crowded, imbricated, variable. The undermentioned 
species is a pretty little hardy evergreen, well suited 
for the rockery ; and should lie so planted that its 
branches can rest on a dark-coloured stone, which will 
show up the fruit to advantage. A rich, light soil— such 
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Mar^yricarpus — continved. 
as a mixture of sand, loam, and leaf mould — is most 
suitable. Propagated freely by cuttings, taken in summer, 
and pricked into moist peat, under a bell glass ; or by 
layering tbe branches. 




Fici 13 PUr iRii \RPis SFTOSis, showing Hil it ind detiched 
Portion of Fruiting Branch. 

M. setosus (bristly).* Jl. green, very small, axillary, sessile. All 
summer, /r. white, forming the main feature of attraction, ^in. 
to iin. in diameter, remaining in perfection a considerable time. 
I. imparl - pinnate ; leaflets awl-shaped, reflexed, deep green, 
h. 2ft. to 4ft. Andes, 1829. See Fig. 513. 

MARIAITTHUS (from Maria, Mary, and anthos, a 
flower ; dedicated to the Virgin Mary). Ord. Pittosj^orew. 
A genrrs comprising about fourteen species of greenhouse 
under-shrubs, with procumbent, flexuous, or, more fre- 
ciuently, twining branches, limited to Australia. Flowers 
blue, white, or reddish, in terminal compact panicles, 
usually corymbose or almost umbellate, rarely solitary ; 
petals connivent at base or above the middle, spreading 
at top. Leaves entire, toothed, or the lower ones occa- 
sionally lobed. This genus is sometimes confused with 
Billardiera, from which it differs in its capsular, not 
baccate, fruit. The species thrive in a compost of sandy 
loam and fibry peat, and are admirable plants for train- 
ing on cylindrical trellises. Propagated, in April or 
May, by cuttings of half-ripened shoots, inserted in sand, 
under a bell glass, in gentle bottom heat. 

M. cssruleo-punctatus (Itlue-spottetl). //. greyish-lilue, each 
petal with a black spot, in terminal heads. April. I., first ones 
occasionally toothed or lobed ; all the others quite entire ; 
lower ones 3in. to 4in. long, upper ones 2in. to Sin. long. li. 4ft. 
1840. (B. M. 3893.) 

M. Drummondianus (Druminond's). fl. lilac ; petals iin. long 
sepals hairy ; i>edicels terminal, one to three together. I. from 
obovate to oblong-lanceolate, mostly acute, or with a small 
recurved point, toothed or entire, sessile or narrowed into a short 
petiole : lowest ones sometimes deeply cut. 1865. Young shoots 
and leaves hairy, or rarely glabrous. (B. M. 5521.) 

MAKICA (from maraino, to flag: referring to the 
ephemeral nature of the flowers). Oed. Iridece. A genus 
of about nine species of stove or greenhouse herbaceous 
perennials, of which one inhabits Western tropical Africa, 
and the rest are natives of Eastern tropical America. 
Perianth with three spreading outer, and three smaller 
inner, segments. Leaves coriaceous, elongate, ensiform. 
Ehizomes short. The few species in cultivation are very 
pretty plants, and thrive in a well-drained, rich compost 
of turfy loam, a little well decomposed manure, and a 
liberal proportion of sand. When in a growing state, 
and at flowering time, plenty of water must be supplied. 



Marica — continned.. 
Propagated readily by 
sorting each portion in 
When both shoots and 
plants may be potted 



established plants 



division of the rhizomes, in- 

sand, in a high bottom heat. 

roots are emitted, the young 

singly, and treated similarly to 



Cipura. 

M. brachypus (short-stalked).* Jl. yellow, barred at the base 
with horizontal brownish-red stripes. I. in a distichous rosette, 
ensiform, IWt. long. West Indies, 1871. A very fine stove 
species, resembling M. Northiana in general appearance. Syn. 
Cypella hrachyp'us. (B. M. 6380.) 

M, cserulea (blue). Jl. blue ; claws of outer and inner perianth 
segments yellowish, barred with transverse bands of brown and 
orange ; scape many-floweved, erect ; spathe not viviparous ; 
stigmas united, petal-like. May and June. (. bright green, 3ft. 
to 6ft. long, Iin. to lUn. broad, acuminate. Ii. 2ft. Brazil, 1818. 
Stove. (B. R. 713.) SVN. Cvpella crrruffn (under which name it 
is figured in E. M. 5512). 

M. gladiata (sword-shaped). A synonym of Bohartla glacUata. 

M. gracilis (slender). Jl., outer segments of the perianth white 
or bluish, and variously marked at the base ; inner ones small, 
strangely curved, and spotted with reddish-brown, disposed on 
viviparous scapes. Summer. I. Iin. or more broad, tapering. 
h. 2ft. Brazil, 1830. Greenhouse. (B. M. 3713.) 

M. bumllis (dwarf). Jl., limb of outer perianth segments whitish, 
with transverse bars of yellow and brown at the base ; inner 
segments, upper portions' blue and white, lower yellow, barred 
with orange-red. I. bright green, ensiform, bluntlv acuminate. 
Brazil, previous to 1825. Stove. (L. B. C. 1081.) 

M, h, lutea (yellow). A synonym of M. li'tea. 

M. lutea (yellow).* This species much resembles M. Innnilis, but 
may be distinguished by the following points ; /., outer segment 
brighter yellow, with live (instead of four) bars of a redder 
colour ; the ends of the inner ones white, with green bars (instead 
of plain purple). April. I. narrower and straighter. Stem 
short, bracteate ; bracts inclosing the ramules longer and 
straighter. I>. 6in. Brazil, 1840. Greenhoufe. (B. M. 3809, 
undername of M. latmilifi lutea.) 

M. Northiana (North's).* Jl., outer segments of the perianth 
white, yellowish, and elegantly mottled with deep red at the base ; 
inner ones curved, barred with blue at the apex, and veined with 
red at the base. June. I. 2ft. long, 2in. wide. h. 4ft Brazil, 
1789. A very handsome stove species, but rarely seen in culti- 
vation. (B. M. 654.) 




Fig. 514. AlRICAN MARICiOLD (Taoetes erecta). 

MABIGOLS, or MARTOOLD (Calendula offici- 
nalis). A hardy annual, cultivated in kitchen gardens 
for the use of its flowers, which are gathered when open, 
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Marig'old— ron///;//p(?. 
(Ivieil slowly, and stored for use in sonps, Ac. Seeds 
should be sown in Mareli or April, in drills 1ft. apart, 
and the plants thinned, in dne course, to a similar 
distance. There are sinn-le nnd douhle-flowered rarieties 
cultivated, both forming- oxcellent mixed border plants, 
apart from their use referred to above. The half-hardy 
annual Marig-olds employed in summer bedding and for 
mixed flower borders, belong- to the p-enus Tageie^, the 
African (sop Fiy. r,l [) hein.n- T. pi-prhi, and the French 




Fig. 515. French Markjold (Tagkti^s j-attla). 

(see Fig. 515) T. pnhda. Lemon and orange-coloured 
varieties predominate in the African Marigolds, while tlie 
French sorts inclnde, in addition to yellow, flower-heads 
of a rich velvety brown, beautifully striped and marked. 
Numerous dwarf strains are now obtainable, which, 
from their compact and floriferous habit, are very de- 
sirable and attractive garden plants. They are increased 
readily by seeds, which should be sown in a frame by 
the middle of April, and the seedlings afterwards trans- 
planted outside. A moderately rich light soil is most 
favourable for Marigolds, and a space of about 9in. 
between the plants should be allowed in bedding ar- 
rangements. 

MARIGOLD, MAKSH. See Caltha. 

MAHrlliA (the native name of the tree in the 
Antilles). 8yn. Sojphfpa. Ord. TernMrremiaeea-. A 
small genus (four species) of very ornamental stove ever- 
green West Indian and South American trees or shrubs. 
Flowers disposed in axillary racemes ; sepals and petals 
four or five, latter imbricated. Leaves opposite, parallel. 
penniveined. The undermentioned is the only species 
known to our gardens. For culture, .'^ee Mahurea. 
M. raeemosa (racemose), ./f. greenish-white, in axillary racemes. 
AiiLcnst. I. ojtposite, oblnno'-lanceolate, eleiiantlv veined, entire, 
full .if pellucid dots. A. ■"15ft. AVest In-lies, 1827. Tree or 
shrub. 

MARIPOSA LILY. S'^e Calochortus. 

MARJORAM iOrifianinyi). Marjoram is cultivated 
for the use of its aromatic leaves, either in a green or 
a dried state, for flavouring and other culinary purposes. 
The common species (0. vuhjnre) is a native hardy peren- 
nial, seldom grown in gardens. Two species generally 
cultivated are Sweet or Knotted Marjoram (0. Majorayia), 

Vol. II. 



Marjoram— rT.;i/i'/i(?p(7. 
and Pot Marjoram (0. Ov.ilr.'i). Sweet Marjoram is not 
an annual, but is usually treated as such, as the plants 
will not stand the winter outside. Seeds may be sown, 
for an early supply, in March, on a gentle hotbed, and 
again, in a warm position, in the open ground, during 
April. The plants may be thinned, when large enough, 
to 6in. or Sin. apart. Cut the tops as they begin to 
flower, about July, and dry them slowly in the shade, for 
use in the following winter and spring. Pot Marjoram 
is a hard^' perennial, which prefers a warm situation 
and a rather light soil. Tt i-^ usually increased by divi- 
sions, in early spring, or by cuttings, inserted under a 
hand glass, in summer. A space of 1ft. between the 
rows, and nearly as much from plant to plant, should 
be allowed. The tops should be dricil and preserved in 
the same way as Sweet Marjoram, and they may also 1>e 
iiscil for similar purposes. 

MARLEA (its nativi' name in Assam). Svxw, 
Psendfd<nn/r'i,i. HlnjIiiJa ml nf , Sf^j!uh>nn, -S7///- -. (.)RD. 
Ciiniare'r. A small genus (four or five species) of 
glabrous, pubescent, or tomentose, greenhouse trees or 
shrubs, natives of tropical and sub- tropical Asia, the 
warmer parts of Australia, and the Pacific Islands. 
Flowers white, hermaphrodite, disposed in axillary, simple 
or dichotomous cymes, with articulated pedicels ; petals 
four to eight, free, or cohering in the base of the tube. 
Leaves alternate, petiolate, membranaceous, oblong-lan- 
ceolate or broadly-cordate, rotnndate, oblique, entire or 
angularly lobed. The species best known to cultivation 
is C. hegon i(F folia . It thrives in a compost of sandy 
loam and peat. Propagated by cuttings of f^hort side 
shoots, detached with a heel, and inserted in sand, under 
glass. 

M. begonisefolia (Beftoniadeaved). //. yellowish, in axillary 
ilirlintiiiiKiiis cymes. Summer. I. altmiate, exstipulate, pi.^tio- 
late, utK-qnally I'ordate, acuTnlnated, auiiiilarly lolu'il or (entire. 
An everi:irf'n slivuli i>r tree, often suiall, l)ut s.tiuitimcs attaiuiim 
a heiiiht i.f 60ft. Nm-thern India. China, and -Inpan, 1824. 
(P>. n. xxiv. 61.) 



MARMORATE. 

nins of cnhinr. 



Marbled: traversed liy irregular 
ySV-^ Cuciirbita Pepo 



MARROW, VEGETABLE. 

ovifera and Veg'etable Marrow. 

MARRUBIUM (the old Latin name used hy Pliny. 
probably derived from the name of a town in Italy). 
Ord. Lahiatci?. A genus comprising about thirty species 
of hardy perennial, usually tomentose or woolly herbs, 
of no horticultural value. Flowers in generally many- 
flowered axillary whorls. Leaves w'rinkled, rarely cordate 
at the base, usually cut; floral leaves similar, exceeding 
the flowers. M. vidgare is the common Horehound 
(which spp for culture). 

MARSDENIA (named after AVilliam Mars<len, 
F.E.S., 1754-1836, author of a History of Sumatra). In- 
cluding Ha m'sonur. Stn8. Leirhardtia and Siryrjrarpii.^. 
(JRp. A.'^rlpp'iaderr. This genus comprises about sixty 
species of stove, greenhouse, or half-hardy, twining or 
rarely sub-erect shrubs or suh-shrubs, disposed over the 
tropical regions of the New. as well as the Old. World, 
with one species extending to the East Mediterranean 
region. Flowers small or medium, much smaller than in 
Sfpphanofis ; calyx five -parted ; corolla campanulate, 
urceolate, or rarely salver-shaped or sub-rotate. Leaves 
opposite. Marsdenias thrive in a sandy loam, with a 
little leaf mould or peat. Propagated, during April or 
May, by cuttings, inserted in sand, under a bell glass, in 
gentle bottom heat. 

M. Cundurango (Cunduranpo). jl. \\liiti>li-. i-nmlla between 
lipll-shaped and funufl-shiipcd, very firm. Suumier. l. stalked, 
nlilnnji'-rntundate, acute nv aruminate, with ftTeyisJi-vellow hairs 
beneath. Central America. Stnve rljmlier. Svn. G'o)H,'jihi's 
Cin.fhnvn;!'-', 

M. erecta (erect). ,/', white, sweet-scented, numevdiis; M^^^ments 
of the ciindla lim'l) beardless; cymes uudiel - fninicd. Jnlv. 

2 u 
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Marsdenia — continued. 

I. cordate-ovate, acute. Stem erect. //. 5ft. tu 6ft. South-east 
Europe and Asia Minor, 1597. Half-hardy snh- erect shrub. 

M. flavescens (yellowish). /?. yellowish ; cymes many-flowered ; 
corolla suli-rotate. June and July. I. oblong-lanceolate, acu- 
minated, somewhat undulated, glabrous above, clothed with 
hoary tomentum beneath. New South ^Vales, 1823. Stove twining 
shrub. (B. M. 5289.) 

M. loniceroides (Lonicera-like). ft. red ; corolla fleshy, urceo- 
late; umbels pedunculate, terminal. Autumn, l opposite, de- 
cussate, 2in. to Sin. long, elliptic-cordate, obtuse, h. 6ft. Brazil, 
1825. P^rect stove shrub. (B. I\I. 2699, under name of llarn'sonia 
loniceroides.) 

M. maculata (spotted), fl. variegated, pale green and purplish- 
brown ; cymes unibelliform, sub-sessile ; sepals roundish, ciliate ; 
corolla rotate-infundibular. June to August. /. broad-elliptic, 
spotted, cordate, h. 20ft. Trinidad, 1834. Plant glabrous. 
Stove climber. (B. M. 4299.) 

M, suaveolens (sweet-scented). Jl. white, fragrant ; corolla with 
a ventricose tube and a bearded throat ; panicles axillary, six to 
eight -flowered. July. I. oval-lanceolate, glabrous, veinless. 
Stem erect or twining, h. 2ft. to 5ft. New South Wales, 1816. 
Greenhouse shrub. (B. R. 489.) 

M, tenacissima (very tough), .rf. greenish-yellow; corolla salver- 
shaped, segments broad, obtuse ; cymes large. June. l. cordate, 
acuminated, tomentose on lioth surfaces. Stem twining. India, 
1806. Greenhouse shrub. 

MARSHALZiIA (named after Humphrey Marshall, 

an American botanical author, who published, in 1785, 
a list of the trees of the United States). Stns. Per- 
soonia (of Michaux), Therulepta, Trattenihia. Ord. Com- 
■positm. A genns comprising four species of hardy 
perennial herbs, natives of North America. Flower- 
heads purplish or rose, resembling those of a Scabious, 
solitary ; involucral scales linear-lanceolate, leafy, in one 
or two rows; receptacle convex or conical, chaffy; 
florets all tubular. The undermentioned species (the 
only one cultivated) is interesting rather than hand- 
some, and is very suitable for borders in any light 
soil. Propagated by seeds, sown in a warm border, 
during late spring. 

M. Cdespitosa (tufted).^ fi. -heads bluish-white, about l^in. across. 

June. /. alternate, entire, glabrous, tufted. Stems several from 
the same tuft. h. 1ft. Texas, 1837. (B. M. 5704.) 

3VEARSH CINQUEFOIL. See Comarum. 

MARSH MALLOW. See Althsea. 

MARSH MARIGOLD. See Caltha. 

MARSH TREFOIL. See Menyanthes tri- 
foliata. 

MARSILEA (named after Count A. P. Marsigli, of 
Bologna, 1G58-1730, a patron of botany). Ord. Marsilece. 
This genus comprises about four species of aquatic 
plants, widely distributed. The two species described 
below are abundant in Australia. Two others are found 
in Europe, &c. Rhizome creeping, rooting at the nodes. 
Stipes often, but not always, confined at the base with 
those of the barren fronds, as in Oi'tlvicxjlo^sece. Barren 
fronds with a long petiole or stipes, the lamina divided 
into four digitate leaflets, with numerous forked veins 
radiating from their base. Sori linear, on transverse 
veins proceeding from the upper side or midrib of the 
involucre into two series of transverse cells; each sorus 
consists of a few macrosporangia, each one surrounded 
by several microsporangia ; involucres sessile or stipitate. 
The species thrive in turfy loam or peat, and the pots 
in which the plants are growing should be partially 
pjlunged in water. 

M. Drummondii (Drummond's). Stipes of the ban-en fronds 
usually long antl .slender ; leaflets broadly obovate-cuneate, or 
fan-shaped, more or less crenate or shortly lobed, or rarely 
quite entire, invohicres larger than in M. hi/rsvta, the stipes or 
peduncles clustered, free from the base. Ends of the rhizome, 
under side of the leaflets, and involucres, more or less silky- 
hairy. 8VN. M. inncroiaisi'R. G. F. 63). 

M. hirsuta (hairy). Young ends of the rhizome densely rusty- 
villous. beatlets fibovate or broadly cuneate, sparingly or 
densely hirsute underneath, the stipes usually long and slender. 
iiivolvcres small, u.sually clustered, sessile at the base of the 
barren frunds, or on a stipes shorter than the involucre. 

M. macropus (loii^'-stalked). A .synonym of M. Dniiiimimdii. 



MARSILEiE. A small order of aquatic plants, 
of variable habit. There are no true leaves. Fronds, 
as in Filices, proceeding from the rhizome, and rolled 
inwards (circinate) at the top when young ; barren ones 
either reduced to a linear stipes or bearing a leaflike 
lamina divided into four digitate leaflets; fertile ones 
on a shorter stipes or nearly sessile, the lamina recurved 
with the margins united, forming an ovoid or globular 
utricle, usually called an involucre. Spore cases of two 
kinds, as in some Lycopodincece, but arranged, as in Filices, 
in sori inside the involucre (i.e., on the under surface of 
the recurved frond) ; each sorus inclosed in a membranous 
indusium, apparently dividing the involucre into as many 
cells. The order is limited to the two Australian genera, 
Marsilea and Filvlaria, both of which have a w^ide range 
in the New, as well as in the Old, World. According to 
Bentham, they might well be regarded as forming a tribe 
of Filices, to which they are much more closely allied 
than to Lyco'podiacei^, with some genera of which they 
have been frequently associated. The sporangia of Mar- 
silea, after the pools in which the plants grow are dried 
up, are found in great abundance on the surface of the 
soil, and form a miserable article of food, w^hich has, 
however, saved the lives of some of the exploring 
parties who have traversed Australia. 

MARTAGON LILT. See Lilium Martagon. 

MARTINEZIA (named in honour of Balthassar 
Martinez, a Spanish naturalist). Syn. Aiphnnes. Ord. 
Palmece. A small genus (about seven species have been 
described) of very ornamental stove palms, rarely ex- 
ceeding 20ft. in height, natives of tropical America. 
Flower-spikes simply branched, inclosed in a double 
spathe, the outer of which is incomplete. Fruit yellow, 
scarlet, or pink. Leaves pinnate; segments wedge-shaped 
or three-sided, the broad upper end very much jagged. 
Trunks cylindrical. The few species in cultivation thrive 
in a compost of sandy loam and peat, in about equal 
parts. A strong heat, and an abundance of water, are 
most essential to success. Propagated by seeds. 

M. caryotaefolia (Caryota-leaved).* l. full dark green on both 
surfaces, pinnate, 5ft. to 6ft. long; pinnte cuneate, priemorse, 6in. 
to 12in. long, 4in. to 6in. broad at the apex. Several pairs of 
pinnff are produced in close proximity, at intervals of about 6in. 
to lOin. apart. Stem slender, and, as well as the petioles and 
back of the leaves, densely clothed with long black spines. New 
Grenada, 1845. (G. C. 1872, 171.) 




Fig. 516. Martinezia erosa. 

M. erosa (liitten). I. pinnate, consisting of a few pairs of nar- 
rowi.sli leaflets at the base, and a pair of broader ones at the 
apex, all obliquely erose ; both stulks and Idades, the latter both 
above and beneath, thickly furnished with long, brown, needle- 
like spines, which, in the case of the Idades, are developed from 
tlie rather prominent veins ; leafstalks mealv. South America, 
1871, See Fig. 516. (G. C. 1872, Fig. 296.) 
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Martinezia— continued. 

M. granatensls (New Gienailan).* (. roundish-oblong or 
rouniUsh-ovate m outline, entire at the base, bifid at the apex, 
evenly toothed along the edges ; petioles and rachis armed with 
darlc brown, needle-shaped spines, which vary from iin. to lin. 
long, and are spreading or detiexed. Columbia, 1874. 

M. Lindeniana (linden's). (., upper surface bright green, paler 
btluw. pinnate ; the terminal pinnffi much the larger ; petiole 
slieathnig, profusely armed with long, slender, black spines. 
Ii. 16tt. t'oluniliia, 1869. (1. 11. n. s. 99.) 



MARTINIERIA. 

(which see). 



A synonym of Kielmeyera 



MABTYNIA (named after John Martyn, F.E.S., 
1699-1708, once Profes.sor of Botany at Cambridg-e, 
author of " Historia Plantarum Variorum "). Okd. 
PedaUnecr. A g:enu.s comprising about ten species of 
erect or prostrate, clammy-pubescent, greenhouse herbs, 
sometimes annual, sometimes with a large tuberous 
perennial root, natives of the warmer regions of 
America. Flowers pink, violet, or pale yellowish, in 
short terminal racemes ; corolla tube oblique or dccurved 
at base, limb with live spreading lobes. Capsule snb- 
drupaceous, terminating in two curved beaks or hooks 




FlU. 517. FlJlIT OF M.IRTYNIA LUTE.l. 

(see Fig. 517). Leaves opposite or alternate, long-stalked, 
cordate, thickly sinuate-toothed or palmately lobed. The 
best-known species is M. fragraiis. This thrives in well- 
drained porous soil, in a warm, sheltered situation. 
Seeds should be sown, during the early part of spring, 
on a gentle hotbed, or in a warm, moist greenhouse, 
and the seedlings transferred to the open border about 
the latter part of June ; or they may be grown on in 
pots for greenhouse decoration, if desired. The other 
species require similar treatment. All those described 
below are annuals. 
M. annua (annual). A synonym of M. pmhuxridea. 



Martynia — contin ued. 

M. diandra (diandrons). Jl., thyrsoid in the forks of the stem, 
drooping ; corolla with a white tube, tinged with jjurple, and 
spotted with red and yellow ; limb pale red, with a shiny purple 
spot at each segment. July. I. opposite, lobed, cordate at the 
ba.se, villous and viscid. Stem branched, h. 2ft. Mexico, 1731. 
(A. B. K. 575; B. R. 2001.) 

M. fragrans (fragrant).* fl. crimson-purple, with a yellow throat, 
large, fragrant, disposed in handsome spikes. Suunner and autumn. 
./'r. very singular, prolonged upwards into two curved, sharp, 
hooked horns, 3in. to 4in. long. /. large, long-stalked, cordate, 
angled, coarsely-toothed. Ii. 2ft. iMexico, 1810. If gathered 
when very young, the fruit is said tn make an agreeafde pickle 
in vinegar. (13. iM. 4292 ; B. R. xxvii. 6.) 

M. lutea (yellow). Ji. orange-yellow, suffused with Idood-colour 
inside, large, funnel-shaped. August. /. opposite, ci.udate-orbicu- 
hir, toothed, clothed with glandular down. Stem l.uanclied, 
downy, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Brazil, 1825. See Fig. 517. (B. K. 934.) 




Fig. 518. IMartynta proboscidea, showing Habit and detached 
Portion of Inflorescence. 

M. proboscidea (proboscis-like).* /. with a yellowish-white tulie, 
variegated witli green, yellow, and violet spots and lines ; limb 
wide, pale violet, marked with saffron-coloured and violet dots 
and lines. July. ?. alternate, lobed, cordate at the base. Stem 
branched. Ii. lit. to 3ft. iUexico, 1738. Sy.v. 31. annua. See 
Fig. 518. (B. M. 1056.) 

MARVEL OP PERU. .S't« Mirabilis Jalapa. 

MARYGOLD. S« Marigold. 

MASCARENHASIA (from the Mascarene Islands, 
where it is found). Okd. Apoc\jnaceo;. This genus com- 
prises about four species of stove shrubs or small trees, 
natives of Madagascar. Flowers whitish-purpile, sub-sessile 
in the nodes, fasciculate or sub-solitary, terminal, or in 
one species scarcely axillary, large ; calyx small, five- 
parted, the segments ovate or narrow ; corolla salver- 
shaped, the tube cylindrical, the throat contracted ; lobes 
five, ovate, twisted. Leaves opposite. For culture of 
the under-mentioned species, see Sipladenia. 
M. Curnowiana (Curnow's).* /., corolla scarlet, glabrous; tube 
|in. long, swollen above ; lobes nearly lin. long, ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate ; calyx of five subulate, erect teeth, much shorter than 
the corolla tube ; cymes terminal, few-flowered ; peduncles rather 
longer than the petioles ; pedicels shorter. August. (. opposite, 
3in. to 4in. long, shortly stalked, oblong or oblong-lanceolate, 
entire, obtusely pointed, the base acute and rounded ; petioles 
Jjjin. long. A slender shrub. (B. M. 6612.) 

MASDEVALLIA (named after Dr. Masdevall, a 
Spanish botanist and physician). Okd. Orchidece. Of this 
genus upwards of 150 have been described as species. 
They are cool-house epiphytal orchids, inhabiting the cool, 
wooded, mountainous regions of tropical America, from 
Peru to Mexico, a few being found in Brazil and Guiana. 
Flowers often beautifully coloured or variously spotted, 
medium or rather large, borne generally singly, but some- 
times two or several, on radical stalks ; sepals joined 
into a tube, except at their apices, where they are 
free, and drawn out into long, narrow tails ; petals 
free, very small, concealed in the tube of the sepals, 
as is also the lip. which is sessile and articulated 
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with the incurved, half-rounded column. Leaves cori- 
aceous, narrowed downwards into petioles, Until a few 
years ago, Masdevallias did not find favour with 
Eng:lish orchid-growers. This may, perhaps, he accounted 
for by the fact that the earliest introduced kinds were 
amongst the least showy of the whole genus. There is, 
however, another reason why the culture of Masdevallias 
has not yet become general, and that is, the diificulty of 
transit. Gathered in the high and cool mountain ravines 
of the Andes of Peru and New Grenada, at from 7000ft. 
to 10,0U0ft. elevation, they are packed in boxes, and 
have, perchance, to make a journey upon a mule's back 
for some two or three weeks before they reach the port 
of embarkation, every day's journey bringing them into a 
hotter region. The effect of this is that the plants are 
soon shrivelled up ; and, as they have no pseudo-bulbs, 
in which to store nourishment, they are, in many in- 
stances, found, upon arrival in this country, to be a 
mass of useless rubbish. The plants Jiower two or 
three times in the course of the season. Masdevallias 
are not diificult to cultivate ; indeed, there is, probably, 
no other genus of orchids which can be grown with so 
little trouble as the one under notice, providing always 
they have a cool, moist atmosphere, and are well shaded 
from the sun in summer. The plants thrive in peat and 
sphagnum, with good drainage, and are propagated hy 
division. 

M. abbreviata (shoi-ttued). _/?. white, with a few purple spots ; 
racemes few-flowerud. I. spathulate, ohtuse. Columljia, 1878. 
Closely allied to M. pohjistlcta, but the flowers have uyually far 
fewer dots. 

M. amabiiis (lovely).^ fl. orange-carmine. I. oblong-ovate, ahout 
5in. loivj;. Ii. 6iu. Peru, 1874. A very pretty, free-flowering 
species. (1. H. n. s. 195.) 

M._ anchorifera (anchor-bearing), jl. purple ; the borders of the 
side sepals ochre, with purple spots; tails recurved; raceme 
distichuus ; peduncle smooth. Costa Eica, 1884. 

M. Arminii (Armin's). fl. ruse-coloured, tinged with purple 
when expanded, 

M. attenuata (attenuated), jl. greeiiish--\vhite ; sepalJne tails 
orange-yellow ; petals white, with a green middle nerve ; lip 
yellow. I. long-stalked, linear-ligulate. Costa Rica, 1871. 
(B. M. 6275.) 

M. Backbousiana (Backhouse's).* A fine species or variety, 
closely related to M. Chiuuera, but the colours are much brighter 
and the flow ei' nuich larger. Columbia, 1879. 

M. Barl£eana(Barla',s). jl scarlet, very freely produced. Peru, 
1876. A pretty species, closely allied to M. amabilU. 

M. bella (hantL^iome).* Jl. dark purplish-brown, yellow inside, 
large ; the othl .sepal aiul the outer halves of the other sepals are 
densely blotched with dark purplish-brown, the colour uf the 
long tails ; the interior sides of the equal sepals and the hase of 
the odd sepal are nearly ochre-yellow in colour. Columbia, 1878. 
(B. H. 188^, 57 ; G. C. n. s., xiii. p. 756.) 

M, brevis (short). //., upper sepal yellow, with three rows of 
purple spots and a dark purple tail ; lateral ones having the 
upfjei' front area orange and purple, the rest brown ; petals 
yellowish and brown, rhomboid, with an inflexed point ; lip 
long, narrow, stalked, with a pancturate fimbriate blade. Britiyh 
Guiana, 1884. 

M. calura (beautiful-tailed). _/?., petals and lip brownisli-purplu, 

the inner surface covered with obtuse warts ; column white, with 
numeruu,^ pniple freckles ; tails long. 1883. 

M. campy loglossa (curved-lipped). jL greenish-white, smaller 
than in M. con'acea, with nine purplish-black dots over the 
nerves ; tails narrower, split half the length of the perigone ; lip 
whitish, with three violet stripes, long, narrow, acute, angled on 
each side near the apex. 1878. 

M, chelsoni (t'helsea).* /'. white ; lip pandurate, mauve at the 
border, hrow^n at the blunt apex, white on the tlisk of the inner 
side, with a rnauve line through the middle line lieneath. /. with 
a very long petiolar part. 1880. A hybrid between M. I 'cifchiuiia 
and M. amabil'b- ; it is believed to be the first MasdevuUia 
raised from seed in Europe. 

M. Chestertoni (Chesterton's), y?. greenish-sulphur, spotted 
ht'Lck ; se])als ovate, with black tails ; petals orange, with two 
lilack spots and a tumour. Columbia, 1883. Allied to i)l. 
jS'l/rlvn'iut. 

M. Chimeera (<'liiniiera.).^" This plant is distinguished from M. 
WuIIIkH fwhicli is n.snally grown under the name'of M. Chlni/vra) 
by its very l<ing, acuminate, tapering, triangular sepals, lOin. to 
12in. l(jng, lihickish, dotted, and hairy, and by the lip having no 
angle at its base, (G. C. n. s., xvi. Fig. 26.) 



Masdevallia— co*iitu ttKtZ. 

M. civilis (civil), jl. greenish-yellow, spotted inside with brow;n ; 
sepals fused into a tube, terminating in three slender tails. 
l. fleshy, 4in. to 6in. long. Peru, 1864. (.B. U. 5476.) 

M. coccinea (scarlet).* Jl., sepals yellow outside, and, tu use the 
words of Dr. Lindley, as red as a soldier's coat within ; lower 
sepals expanded and folded back, whilst the upper sepal is narrow 
and inclined tn reflex. Winter. Pamplona, New Grenada. A 
rare but hand.sonie species. (R. G. 870; R. X. O. 74.) 

M, coriacea (leathery), jl. yellowish, spotted with brownish- 
pur]>Ic. /(. 6in. Columbia, 1872. An interesting species. 

M. cornlculata (horned). /. dark cinnamon-brown, as large as 
those of M. coriacea ; petals terminating in an ascending, 
columnar, warty body. Columbia, 1878. 

M. crasslcaudata (thick-tailed). A variety of M. pohjsiicta. 

M. cucullata (hooded), fl. glossy blackish-piu-ple, whitish inside 
at base ; tips of tails yellow. Columbia, 1883. A fine species. 

M, Davisii (Da\is')."* Ji. rich orange-yellow, solitary. I. about 
8in. long. I'eru, 1874. A distinct and handsome species. (B. M. 
6190.) 

M. Dayana (l.)ay's). //., upper sepal yellowish-white, with seven 
menilfranous keels sp-.itted with purple; inferior connate sepals 
orange, with some purple-brown spots and borders towards the 
apex. I. flat, dark green above, purple beneath, 4.',in. by 3in. 
Columbia, 1880. 

M. Denisoniana (Denison's). Ji. dark crimson, with a magenta 
flush, very brilliant. Columbia, 1875. Plant of dwarf tufted 
habit. (F. M. n. s. 79.) 

M, Eduardi (Edward Klaboeh's). jl. red, two or three, borne on 
peduncles nearly 9in. high. I. , blades scarcely above iin. long and 
jin. wide, produced at intervals of about lin. along the creeping 
rhizome. Columbia, 1880. A pretty species. 

M. epbippium (saddle).* jl. dark purplish-brown, with very long 
yellowish tails ; veins of lower sepals washed outside with yellow^ ; 
scape pluriflor(.»us. I. oblong, ol.ituse, with long petioles, h. 1ft. 
Antioiiuia, 1874. SVN. M. Troch'dius. (B. M. 6203 ; \l. X. U. 195.) 

M. erinacea (prickly), jl. light ochre, with a dark purple ring 
on the rough ovary, and a few scattered spots, small ; tails and 
disks of lateral sepals orange. I. linear-spathulate, 2in. long, 
obscurely tridentate. 1881. A small species. 

M. erytbrocbsete (red-bristled).* jl. white and light yellow ; 
sepals covered inside with stylifurm processes ; tails reddish- 
purple ; peduncles 4in. long. I. 1ft. long, :Jin. broad. Central 
America, 1882. This resembles M. Hoatteaaa, but is larger. 

M. Estradas (Estrada's).* //. with a purpli,sh-mauvegTound colour, 
the long sepals being pale yellow ; scape erect, one-flowered. 
April. I. oblong-ovate, coriaceous, deep green, about 4in, long. 
New Grenada, 1874. A dwarf and profuse-flowering species. 
(B. II. 1875, 21 ; B. M. 6171.) 

M. lioribuuda (bundle-flowered)." Jl. in a terminal umbel or 
corymb ; petals white, with a triangular or square production 
on the inferior side, and a keel on the blade, retuse at its top, 
with three teeth; inferior sepals rounded at the top and suddenly 
extended into a short tail ; the very small free part of the 
upper sepal is triangular, tapering into a tail ; the tails are of a 
pretty yellow ; lip nearly cordate at the base, constricted before 
the middle, \vliitish, with numerous brownish-purple spots. I. 
rather thick, spathulate, shining. Brazil, 1843. 

M. Gargantua (Gargantua). Jl. leather-yellow ; lower part of 
tube velvet-purple, with three whitish stripes on each side ; hp 
blackish-purple, rough ; petals and column white, striped with 
lake. Columbia, 1876. 

M. Gaskelliana (Gaskell's).* ji. mauve-purple outside, with two 
yellow areas at the base and apex of the lateral sepals, and light 
yellowish, spotted with mauve, inside ; tails mauve -purple. 
I. narrow-lanceolate, acute, 4in. long. 1383. An elegant plant. 

M. genuuata (twin).*.//., dorsal sepal ochreous, triangular, with 
an orange tail of eijual length; lateral sepals larger, oblique, 
ochreous at lia.se, \\'itii grange nerves, tlie front part purple ; tails 
orange, nearly as lon.i; as the body of the sepal ; lip purple, cor- 
d;ite. I. lincar-cuneate, 2in. long, obscurely tridentate at apex. 
1883. A pretty dwarf species. 

M. gibberosa (warted), jl. dark reddish ; sepals connate at base, 
ascending, ciu'vcd and bent wdien free, tails of lateral ones green ; 
pedicels jointed to the ovaries ; peduncle loosely racemose, 
covered with numerous warts. I. cuneate-ligidate, acute, very 
luirruw ;L)iove the articulation. Ii. 6in. Columbia, 1876. 

M. gracilenta (slender), jl. blackish-purple, solitary <ir in pairs. 
I. oblong, acute, minutely three-toothed. Stems slender, 5m. to 
7in. high, including the leaves. Costa Rica, 1875. 

M. Gustavi ((Justav >\'allis's). jl. yellowish, with a profusion of 
port-winc-coloureil dots, and yellow tails, ^in. long, racenn:ise. 
I. slender, lanceolate, un long petioles. New (ircnada, 1S75. 

M. Harryana(Mi'. Harry Veitch's). A synonym of J/". Lindcni. 

M. beteroptera (various-winged). jL quite open; upper sepal 
yellow, transversely barred witit blackish-]jur)ilc, oblong, with a 
sluirt yellow tail; lateral sepals blackish-pnrplc, ULirrower, c<.iu- 
volute, ^\ith longer yellow tails; petals wdiite ; lip blackish- 
purjde. New Ci'onada, 1875. A very pretty dwarf jdant. 

M. bieroglyphica (hieroglyphic), jl, upper sepal erect, flat, 
with three dark lines and numerous dark spots ; lateral ones 
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u«irlj' sniuivt', markfil witli a dark lnn|.lL--)jniu]i nrua. aial tlii' 
luriK tails sudaenly l)i'][t down. Ciiluiiil.ia, 1882, A distinct 
(daiit. 

M. Houttcana (Van Ihuitti-'s). //.. sepals creamy-white, ]nn- 
fascly spnttcd witli liliHid-vcd, l.rnad, eacli Icngtllened uut into a 
thick, terete, leil tail, aial measuiiiii; finni 2iii. tn Sin. long; scape 
(ine-Huwei-ed. .hily. /. lit. luun, lui. liiuad. (ailunihia, 1874. 
(F. a. a. 2106.) 

M. hypodiscus (lieneatl|.di.,k). ll. deep |unpli.sh-viidet, willi ;l 
leng narrnw .ipcnin^ tin each side, and having nunuTuns whitish 
I'ringed crests all (ivec tlie ]irincipal veins^ /. lilac-purplisli 
lieneatli. nn hin:i hent peticiles. 1878. .\ Uru' species. 




I-'IU. 519. FLUWlilt 01' MASUliV.VLLLA lU.Nti.V. 

M. ignea (tteiy).* //. uf a biight Bevy red, often deeply shaded 
witli eriniscni or violet-rose ; upper sel'al narrow, especially 
towards the apex, bent over the tiower, by wliich peculiarity this 
species is easily recognised ; scape one-tlowered. /. on long 
petioles, oljlong, obtuse, h. 6in. (.'olumljia, 1871. The d;izzling 
Justietif theHouers " is due to the refractive jiowe!' of the tluicl 
contained in the snia-rtieial bladdery cells of the sepals, and is, 
perhaps, luisurpassed for brilliancy in the vegetalile kijlgdoui."' 
See Fig. 519. (B. W. 5962.) Tire variety Marshalliana has yel- 
lowish flowers, while StoOartiana has niauve-purfde nerves. 

M. insequalis {unecfual). Jl. yellowish- white, finely spotted with 
purple, somewhat cup-shaped, but well expanded, with three 
slender tails, lin. long. h. 6iii. (.'olumbia, 1874. 

M. inilata (inllated). A species resembling M. run/i'^idatu, but 
the triangidar bract is much \sider and shorter, keeled at liaek. 
The flower is shorter, orange-yellow, and very much inflated. 

M. infracta (broken), fl. whitish, dotted with brown, and tar- 
nished with yellow tails! Brazil, 1835. (B. H. 1873, 22.) 

M. ionocharis (violet-beauty).* Tf. whitish-yellow, with a large 
purplish blotch, and a few similar smaller ones. Septemtier. 
/. oblrmg, with a verv narrow petiolar part. li. 4in. Peru, 1875. 
(B. M. 6262.) 

M. Klabochorum (Klaboch's). Jl. blackish-grey outside, wdiite 
inside, with petals, lift, column, and tails yellow, when fully open 
5in. in diameter from tif) to tip of tails ; peduncle one-flowered. 
l. oblong, obtuse. Soutii-west America, 1876. A \ery distinct 
plant. 

M. lata (broad), it. dark brownish-red; broad lateral sefials 
forming ])art of tube very concave ; tails yello\\ ish ; pieduncle 
thin, twci-tlowered. t'eutral America, 1877. 

M. Lehmanni (Lehmann's). jl. orange-yellow ; iieilunde bin. 
high. I. olilong, acute, shcu'ter tlian the peduncle, on long 
petioles. I'xuador, 1877. This plant is something in the way of 
M. i'ul!it:tida. 

M. leontoglossa (lions-tongue), jl. lemon and ochre, siiotfed 
with dark purple; latend sefjals united nearly to their ajiex ; 
petals wdiite, \vitli two pni'ple streaks ; lip also white, with purple 
warts and blotches. 1881. 

M. Lindeni (Linden's).* tl. brilliant violet, rose, or magenta, with 
a wliite eye, borne singly on a fieduncle, which is considerably 
longer than the leaves. Winter and early spring. (. oblong- 
lan'ceolate. New CreTiada, 1869. SVN. M. llarfjiana. See 
Fig. 520. (!■'. M. 23.) The following are, amongst others, three 
handsinne varieties: iiniulliiloHii, with rich violet-ro.se coloured 
flowers; oim-ln'/lora. witli rich rosy-lake flowers; and rcnalie, 
with dark glowing ciims<ni flo\\'ers. 

M. Livlngstoneana (Livingstone's). //. greenish-yellow, with 
an elong;ited cup, brown at the apex; lateral sefials having dark 
purplish-brown, eye-like spots at the base. I. spathulate-obovate, 
obtusely emarginatc. Panama, 1874. Habit tufted. 



Masdevallia — cuidinued. 

M. longicaudata (long-tailed). //. rosy-white, deep rose inside, 
liell-sliaiied ; tails upwards of lin. long ; scapes one or two- 
Howered. /. elliiitic-oblong, fascicled. Brazil, 1869. (I. H. 1868, 
100.) 

M. ludibunda (s|ioilive). //. light yelloui,,h, puiple-.spotted ; 
tails dark yeUowish. Columlu;i, 1882. This finan resembles 
M. K^/nnl'r, Init the sepals an- rounder, the tails longer, and the 
li|i paudurate. (F. iV" P. 1882, 37.) 

M. macrodactyla (long-lingered), jl. greenish-yellow, racemose ; 
lip blackisli-parfile. I. cuneate-obloiig. New tJrenaila, 1872. 

M. macrura (long-tailed). Jf. srditary ; "the ^vide tube itself is 
very short, of firm texture, and slit into an upper and an inferior 
lip ; the iipfier lip forms a .^liort triangle, extending in a long, 
,-lrong tail ; the inferior lip is longer and broader, dividing in 
tA\o long, strong, s|ireading tails ; these tails are light yellow, the 
bodies themselves of the sepals light brownish, ^\■itli dark purfdish- 
brown spots; the fietals, column, and lift, huaa, as usual, a small 
bod\', yellowish, Avitli fuirplish dots, the middle lobe of lifi being 
orange-\'ello\\' " (Reichelibach). "Winter. /. 2in. to 3in. long. 
A. 1ft. I'olumbia, 1874. (< I. (.'. n. s., vii. fi. 13.) 

M. maculata (spotted). jL, sejials 2!in. long, the upper ones 
\ellow, the lower ones purple, tipped with green. L spathulate. 
New tireliada, 1873. (F. d. S. 2150.) 




Filj. 520. M.\SUEVALLI.l LlMJE.Nl. 

M. marginella (margined), rt. white, with the three main ribs 
;iiid tail green, the latter liordeied with orange, and orange out- 
side ; lobes and tails spreading, the latter as long as the rest of 
the tiower; raceme one or two-flowered. (. broadly spathulate 
shortly stalked. 1883. 

M. melanopus (black-stalked). - //. w hite, with purplish dots and 
vellow tLiils. ll. bin. Peru. ViU. (1). .M. 6258, under name of 
Jl. iiokl.'iUda.) 

M. melanoxantha (blackisli-ycllow). //. lin. hmg, with a short 
yellow tube ; ujipcr scfial yellowish, liue:a', acuminate ; lower ones 
w liitish-green cuitside, covered with small brownish \sart^, broader, 
bifid. L li.gulate, lin. long, attenuated at base. New Grenacla, 
1875. A curious orchid. 

M. Mooreana (Moore's), jl. yellowish or lightgreen outside, with 
darker nerves and a reddish hue under the lateral sepals ; inside 
chocolate-brown, very rough ; tails long. 1884. 

M. muscosa (mossy). Jl. yellowish, reddish-nerved ; petals with 
very peculiar dilated apices ; lif) deep violet, bearded ; peduncles 
hisfiid, two-flowered. New tirenada, 1875. 

M. myriostigmaiiiKiny-dotted). rl. yellowi.>h, with small brown 
dots. L oblong-i.afhnlate, Mexico. 1874. A l>eeuhar plant. 
(B. H. 1873. 23.) 
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M. Nycterina (Nycterina). fi. pale yellow, finely blotched with 
reddish-brown, and covered with minute hairs ; triangular in 
shape, h. Sin. Columbia, 1873. A pretty species for growing 
in a basket; it was fir.st sent out l)y Linden as M. Ckiinn'ra, 
to which, hu\\ever, it is much inferior. (F. M. n. s. 150 ; 
(.;. C. n. s., xvi. 357.) 

M. pachyantha (thick-anthered). Jl. yelluwish-ochre, or green 
lilac-brownish, with dark nerves on the upper sepals, and fainter 
ones on the lateral sepals ; upper sepals triangular, with a long, 
thick tail ; lateral ones deeply connate, with a short, thick tail. 
Coltuubia, 1884. This species somewhat resembles M. Garijantua. 

M. pachyura (thick -tailed). Jl. yellow, small, with numerous 
)nuwnish-red spnts, disposed in many -flowered racemes. Northern 
Peru, 1874. 

M. Parlatoreana (Parlatore's). jl. salmon-colour outside, finest 
scarlet, with amethyst warts, inside ; lip oblong, with obscure 
lateral blunt lobes, white, with a very dark violet spot at the top. 
Peru, 1879. Allied to M. Barkeana. 

M. Peristeria(dove). Jl. honey -coloured, with very strong green 
ribs outside ; lip amethyst-coloured, h. bin. Columbia, 1873. 
(B. M, 6159.) 

M. picturata (variegated). Ji. , sepals whitish, oblong, quite free, 
with green nerves and tails, and spotted with blackish-purple, the 
lateral ones orange at the base ; peduncles one-flowered. /;. 2iu. 
to 3in. Columbia, 1882. A small but pretty species. 

M. platyglossa(broad-tongued). jl. light yellowish, small ; tails 
short ; lip broad, full of acute warts at the top. 1883. 

M. polysticta (many-dotted).* /. white, beautifully spotted with 
dark crimson ; scape six to eight-flowered, h. 6in. Peru, 1874. 
One of the most attractive of the sniall-flnwering species. (G. C. 
n. s., iii. 657.) M. craasicaiidata is a variety with short, stout tails. 

M, polysticta (many-dutted), uf Honker. A synonym of M. 
■tinjianopua. 

M. porcelliceps (pig-suoat). _/?. yellowish, speckled with 
lirown ; petals white; lip covered with brown warts, rhomboid. 
1885. A small but pretty species. 

M. psittacina (parrot-like). }i. dull-coloured, small, solitary. 
Columbia, 1876. 

M. pulvinaris (cushioned), fi. olive-green, with purplish tails 
and blotches ; remarkable for the two cushions on the lower 

connate sepals. 1880. 

M. radlosa (radiating), fi., sepals light ochre-coloured on the 
internal upper part ; the larger inner part looks blackish-purple, 
from being densely covered with blackish warts on a purplish 
gi'ound; petals whitish, with a brown blotch at the base; lip 
white, with the upper surface of the radiating dissepiments 
reddish, and with a few fringes at the black apex. Columbia, 
1877. 

M. Reich enbachiana (Reichenbach's).* fi.. 2in. long ; the funnel- 
shaped tube and slender tails whitish-yellow, with the back part 
blood-red. I. spathulate, nan'owed towards the base, tridentate 
at apex. Costa Rica, 1875. aurantiaca is a fine variety, with 
rich orange lateral sepals. 

M. Roezlii (Roezl's).*/., sepals blackish india-purple, with darker 
warts, and having a few short light purple hairs on the ed^es ; 
petals light manve, with some dark-eyed blotches ; lip also light 
mauve. Columbia, 1880. A handsome plant. (R. X. O. ii. 186.) 

M. rosea (rosy), fi. rosy-purple, about 2in. lung, solitary. Co- 
lumbia, 1880. A handsome species. {Li. C. n. s., xiii. 680.) 

M. Schlimii (Schlim's).* fi. yellows mottled with brownish-red 
spots ; the combined body of the two lower sepals prodiu'ed much 
beyond that of the upper one, and somewhat pandurale in out- 
line ; tails lin. long ; scape three to six-fluwered, twice as long lis 
the leaves. I. spathulate-elliptic, 6in. to 12in. long. Venezuela, 
1884. A large and rather showy species. (B. 'M. 6740 ; G. C. n. s., 
xix. Fig. 80.) 

M. severa (severe), fi. port-wine-brown or maroon, transversely 
barred with yellow ; the asperities ending in short bristles. 
/. large, spathulate-ublong. Columbia, 1875. This plant is allied 
to M. Chhncera, M. Rotzlii, and M. Shuttle tvortJin. 

M. Shuttleworthii (Shuttleworth's).* fi. richly streaked with 
purple, green, and yellow ; sepals spreading, with long tails. 
h. 4in. Columbia, 1874. A very pretty species. (B. I\I. 6572.) 
xanthocori/ti- is a variety with a nearly yellow dorsal sepal, finely 
.striped with brown lines. 

M. Simula (pug-nosed), fi. puiplish, hoiiey-coloured in front, 
small ; upper sepal purplish, with pellucid bars. I. linear-lanceo- 
late. New Grenada, 1875. 

M. spectrum (spectre). /. disposed in three-tiowered racemes ; 
sepals narrow, mottled with violaceous or blackish-purple dots. 
and having yellow tails as long as themselves. Columbia, 1875. 
Allied to M. aecera. 

M. splendida (splendid).* fl., tube rich scarlet, with a violet 
sheen, long and slender, with abrupt tails ; petals white ; lip 
white, with a violet disk, and a dark violet knob at the apex. 
Andes, 1878. A beautiful species, somewhat resembling M. 
Veitohiana. 



IVEasdevallia — continued. 

M. swertiaefolia (Swertia-leaved). fi,. variously-coloured ; at first 
ochre, with brown spots ; afterwards purple, with the excep- 
tion of the inner sides of the lateral sepals and their tails, 
which are yellow; peduncles one or several-flowered. I. re- 
sembling those of Sivertia 'peremm. New Grenada, 1880. A 
curious plant. 

M. torta (twisted). /. light ochre, dotted and striped with pui-ple, 
broad-cupped ; tails yellow inside, the lateral ones twisted. 
I. cuneate-ligulate, acute, bidentate, on long petioles. 1883. 




Fig. 521. Leaves anu Flowers of Masdevallia tovarexsis. 



M. tovarensis (Tovar).* fl. pure white, usually in pairs on a 
peduncle which springs from the base of, and is a little longer 
than, the leaves. Autumn and winter. I. somewhat spathulate, 
coriaceous, deep green, erect, about 6in. high. Tovar. Columbia, 
1865. See Fig. 521. (B. M. 5505.) 

M. triangularis (three-angled). //., "sepals expanding widely, 
light ochre-colour, with innumerable light, ek-gant, brownish- 
purple spots; petals smiUl, white; lip rhombic, white, spotted 
all over with purple spots ; its opposite part shows two 
trianguhir side laciniffi and a cuneate-oblong, fringed, small, 
blackish-purple middle lacinia : these latter-mentioned parts 
are reflexed in a very elegant manner. Winter. I. cuneate- 
oblong. Venezuela, 1842. 

M, triaristella (three-bristled).* fi. brown and yellow ; lower 
sepals connate into a boat-shaped lip, with a long bristle on each 
side ; upper sepal also ending in a bristle, 2iu. i\o\\\ end of upper 
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t(i eiul of lower sepal; petals whitish; peduncles one oi 
tw-.i-flowered, minutely wavted, 4in. to Sin. long. I. canalicu 
late, lin. louR, terete. Costa Eica, 1876 
\ery distinct. (B. M. 6268.) 
M. trichfete (thlee-bristled). This nuich 
resembles M. truiliKliiii, liut has longei- 
leaves and .smaller flowers, tlie latter of a 
rich brown-purple, ^\'ith orange tails, and 
some parts of the base (.ramje, with lirown 
nerves. I,. Jin. 

M. tridactylltes(three-fln!;ered). fl. small' 

dors.al sej.al yelh.w ; lateral ones brownish- 

Ijurple; tails .ir.ni-e, .sigmoid, blunt ; pe- 

diindes very slender. L very thin, semi- 
terete, acute, channelled. 
M. triglochin (three hooked).' n. small liut 

lieautiful, tionie, several in saccessif.n, on 

a peduncle not niueh Ir.nger than the 

leaves ; sepals red, with ^-ellow tails ; petals 

pale yellow, blotched witli red on the disk ; 

lip pale, with some red on each side at base. 

I. li,ght glaucous-green, spotted with vi(det 

beneath, IJin. long, thick, narrow, spathu- 

late-cuneate, acute. Ecuador, 1878. Avery 

dwarf plant, of neat haliit. 
M. Trochilus (Trochilus). .4 synonym .u' 

M. ci'hijquutn. 

M. troglodytes Crroglodj-te). il. whitish 
outside, iii.siile and tails purple - brown, 
mottled on the margin with yellow, 
spotted on the sides and apex with red- 
brown ; tails almost equal, l.'.in. to 2in. long; 
perianth open, Jin. in diameter; scape one- 
flowered. /. linear-l.inceotate, tridentate at 
apex. Columbia, 1878. (B. H. 1877, 5.) 

M. Tubeana (Tube's), fl., sepals brownish- 
violet, witli a yellow base and rather long 
tails ; petals white, as are also the lip and 
Column. I. soft, cuneate-oblong, acute, 
1ft. long, petiolate. Ecuador, 1878. 

M, urostachya (tail-spiked), ft. dark brown, witli small orange 
markings, more numerous, longer-stalked, and smaller than in 
M. Schlltiin, which this plant otherwise resembles. 1882. 

M. Veitchlana (Veitch's).* fl. solitary ; outer surface of the 
sepals tawny-yellow, the inner surface rich orange-scarlet; 
nearly the whole of this portion is densely set with short, 
erect, woolly glands, or papilla?, which are tipped with rich 
purple. Autumn and winter. I. about 8in. long, coriaceous, 
dark green. Peru, 1867. Probably the finest species yet intro- 
duced. (B. M. 5739.) ;iraii<Ii flora is a magnificent form, with 
very large flowers. 

M. velutlna (velvety), fl. rosy-violet and white, velvety within, 
as large as those of ^f. i:strada\ but with longer tails ; peduncle 
slender, dark violet, one-flowered. (. liguljite, in dense tufts. 
/(. 6in. Columbia, 1875. 

M. vespertilio (liat-like). fl., sepals pale yellow, blotclied 
with brownish-purple, having numerous yellow luistles in- 
side, and yellow tails longer than their body ; petals brown 
and yellow, small ; the lip is extended in a broad, trans- 
verse, keelless epichile, the small hypochile with a somewhat 
horseshoe-like, blunt, angular keel; column M'hite. t'olninbiii 
1877. 

M. Wagenerlana (Wagener's). fl. yellow, «ith a rliomlioid 
toothleted lip. /. small, short -stalked, very thick. Ji. 4in. 
Central America. (B. M. 4921.) 

M. Wallisii (Wallis's).* /. yellow, spotted with blood-red, 8in. 
from tip to tip of the dorsal and lateral sepals ; sepals hispid 
with soft, spreading hairs on the inner surface, suddenly con- 
tracted into slender red-purple tails, Sin. long ; margins reflexed ; 
petals very short, -^,in. long ; lip ^in. long, spathulate. December. 
I. narrowdy oblanceolate, acute, 6in. to 9in. long. New Grenada. 
This plant is usually cultivated under the name of M. Chimcera, 
and is figured as such in B. M. 6152. discoidea is a pretty variety, 
with a white disk at the apex of each sepal, and with a stronger 
beard. 

M, Winniana (Winn's). This species is similar to M. Roezlii, 
but larger ; the flowers are lighter in colour, with more gradually 
tapering sepals, and an erect peduncle. 1881. 

M. xanthlna (yellow), fl. bright yellow, dark violet at the very 
base of even sepals, which are a little narrower than the odd 
one ; lip yellowish, with a knol) at the apex. /. cuneate-oblong. 
1880. 

M. xanthodactyla (yellow-fingered), fl. greenish-white, with 
yellow tails ; lip and column nicely mottled and marbled with 
dark brownish-violet. October. Tropical America, 1877. 

MASSANGEA (named after M. Massang-e de Louyrex, 
a distingnished Belgian horticulturist). Obd. Brome- 
liaeecp. A small genus of stove herbaceous perennials, 
now included, by Bentham and Hooker, under Caragiiafa. 



Massangea — contin ued. 
They are grown principally on account of the elegance of 
their leaves. For cultirre, .sec Billbergia. 




FII.1. 522. ;\lASS-VNCiK.\ HIEROIJLVPHICA. 

M. hieroglypMca (hieroglyphic).* (. dark green, handed with 
violet-lilack, and having hieroglyphic markings. Brazil, 1878. 
See Fig. 522. (R. H. 1878, 175.) 

M. Lindenl (Limlen's). /. ligulate-oblong, .■ibmptly acuminate, 
greyish, marked with transverse, narrow, \\'avy bars of violet- 
luown. Peru, 1878. (I. H. 1878, 309.) 

M. musaica (mosaic).* fl. in terminal close heads on an erect 
scape, provided with scarlet bracts ; corolla snow-white ; calyx 
lu'ownish, ivory-white at the ajiex. .Spring. I. ligulate, recurved 
at the apex, Itt. long, 2in. broad, yellowish-green, marked irregu- 
larly with patches of dark green, which present a mosaic appear- 
ance. II. 1ft. Columliia, 1873. Sv.ns. Tillaudxia mumira and 
Vrltsh, uiitmka. (B. H. 1B77, 8, 9.) 

MASSONIA (named after F. Ma.sson, 1741-180.5, a 
botanical traveller in South Africa). Stn. Podoeallix. 
Ord. Liliarece. A genus comprising, according to Mr. 
Baker, about twenty-five .species of small-growing, green- 
house, bulbous plants, natives of South Africa. Flowers 
white, in an unibel-like head, nearly sessile between 
the leaves, and surrounded by a many-leaved soarious 
involucre ; perianth with a cylindrical erect tube, and a 
six-cleft, spreading or reflexed limb ; scape short or 
none. Leaves raclical, twin, nearly opposite, spreading, 
ovate or rarely oMong. The species are more curious 
than beairtiful. They thrive in sandy peat, and, as is 
the case with most South African bulbous plants, like 
a decided season of rest. 

M, angustifolia (narrow-leaved). ./?., perianth white ; segments 
linear, reflexed, half as long as the tube ; corymbs shortly 
peiluncnlate, six to twenty-flowered. April. /. lanceolate, 
a.~cendent, acute, 3in. to 4in. long, lin. broad. 1775. (B. M. 736.) 
M. Candida (white). _/?., perianth white, nearly lin. long; seg- 
ments linear-lanceolate, reflexed; corymbs twenty to thirty- 
flowered. April. /. round, smooth, obtuse, fleshy-herbaceous, 
3in. to Sin. long and broad, h. 6in. (B. E. 694.) 
M. ensifolla (sword-shape-leaved), fl., perianth lilac, jin. to 
lin. long ; segments linear-ligulate, spreading ; corymbs three 
to twelve-flowered. April. I. fleshv-herbaceous, lanceolate, 
2in. to 4in. long, lin. to Uin. broad, h. bin. 1790. (B. M. 554 ; 
A. B. R. 46, under name of M. violacea .) 
M. latifolia (tiroad-leaved). A synonym of M . .^innndiira. 
M. muricata (muricated). fl., perianth white, lin. long ; segments 
iHiicerdatc, reflexed, about half as huig as the tube. April, l. 
fleshy-herliaceous, ritund-cordate, 3iu. to 4in. long and broad. 
h. 6in. 1790. (B. M. 659.) 
M. pustulata (bli.stered). fl., perianth lin. l.ng ; segments 
linear-lanceolate, reflexed, lialf the length of the tube ; filaments 
white; corymbs ten to twenty-flowered. February. (. ovate- 
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rotumlato. fleKhv-herbacenus, smootli, siil)-acute, 5in. to 6in. Inns', 
Sin. t(i4in. lu'oad. h. Sin. 1790. Svn. M. scahm. (IS. M. 642.) '" 

M. sanguinea (Itlnody). yf., perianth white, nearly lin. long; 
segments linear-lanceolate ; filaments suft'nsed with red ; corymb(> 
fifteen to twenty-flowered. March. J. fleshy-herbaceous, almost 
rotvin date- cord ate, acute, 4in. to 6iii. long, Sin. to 4in. broad. 
h. 6in. 1775. SVN. M. /n/ZA'^/ff. (under wliich name it is figured 
in v.. M. 848). 

M. scabra (srabr-.ns). A synonym of .1/. jui.^tidafd. 

M. violacea (violet). A syimnym of JA eiislU'lin. 
MAST. The fruit of Fafju^ s>j}rnlin,. 

MASTACANTHUS SINENSIS. A synonym of 
Caryopteris Mastacanthiis (which srr). 

MASTWORTS. Lmdley's; name for ( '.n->jlarr,r- 

MATAXA. A synonym of Lasiospermnm (which see). 

MATHIOLA (named after Peter Aiulrew Mathioli, 
15<Kl-ir.7T. an Italian physician anrl celebrated botanist). 
Stook. Ord. Crucifenr. A genus of about thirty species 
of hardy, half-bardy, or g-reenhouse. annual, biennial, or 
perennial, fltcllato-tomentose herbs or snh-shrtibs, natives 
of Western and Southern Europe, Western Asia, and 
(one) South Africa. Flowers often purple, larg-e, race- 
mose, generally sweet-scented ; petals with long- claws ; 
stigmas connivent, thickened or horned at the back. 
Seeds thin, flat, numerous : pods larg'e, nearly cylindrical, 
or compressed. Leaves oblong or linear, entire or sinuate. 
Mathiolas arc well-known plants, largely cultivated in 




Fk S23 "Mmitk I \ IN \N \ iKiRi pli:no, 

almost every garden, under the popular name of Stocks. 
There are several sections, and numerous varieties ; the 
flowers represent a great diversity of colour, and are 
invariably highly perfumed, and of great beauty. Plants 
may readily l:)e raised from seed, sown in succession on 
a slight hotbed, from February till April, and the seed- 
lings transplanted, when large enough, to the open 
ground where they are intended to flower. The Brompton 
and Intermefliate sections should be sown in August 
and September, and the plants preserved in pots, in a 
cold frame, throughout the winter, in preparation for 
flowering early, outside, the following season. Varieties 
of Molh'iohi are very extensively eultivated in jiots. for 
greenhouse and otiic-r decorations. For general culture 
of all the sections, sr^^ Stocks. 

M. annua (annual).'" Ten-Weeks Stock. //. of varicius (.'ulrnirs, pure 
and varic-'gateil, varying from single tu double. May to Octnber. 
Pods siimewhat I'vlinrlrical, w itliont glands, /. lanceolate, Idnnt, 
hoaiy. Stem hniiareniis, rrect, licmchrd, />. ll't. to ^It. Snnth 
Knrn'po, 17S1, Hardy uniniiil, 'I1ip liitd iiicdiat.' Sluck liulongs 
tn tills species. 

M. bicornis (tun-lKiiind ).■■//. pnrplisli-red, like tliose of ^f. iiirana, 
liiit smallei', siili-^cs,sili> . pi't.'ils uldrmg-spatlinlate. Spring. Pods 
li.ng, lerete, riiii'i vmis. /, ohloni^-lanreidate, pinnatifid ; npper 
niies entire. Slnii branched. (;icere. Half-hardy snb-shmh. 

M. fenestralis (fenesh.'ite), //. scarlet or pale pnrjd)', a little 
.smaller than those of M. incdna. .Inly and Aui;nst. Tnds pnbes- 
cent, withontglands, broadest at the base. T crowded, obovate, 



Matliiola- 



-rontiiiued. 

Stem erect, 



^imple. h. 1ft. Crete, 1759. 



doNA'ny, revohite. 
Hardy snlt-shrub. 

M. incana (hoary).* Wallflower-leaved Stock, y?. usually purple. 
Summer and antnnm. Pods somewhat compressed, without 
glands. /. lanceolate, hoary. Stem shrubby at the base, erect, 
simple or branched, h. 1ft'. to 2ft. South Europe. Halfdiardy 
sub-shrubby biennial. From this species, the Brompton and 
Queen Sto(-ks have originated, and these are said to he dis- 
tinguished by the under portion of the leaf of the latter being 
rough and woolly, whilst the leaf of the former is smootli on both 
surfaces, jlore-plcnu is a donble-flowered form. See Fig. 525. 

M. odoratissima (very sweet-scented). /?. dirty cream-colour, 
or when old pnr]disli-lniiwn, sweet-scented in the evening. June 
and July, l^od compressed, somewhat hoary, l. downy or 
pubescent, toothed or pinnatifid. Stem erect, branched /(. 1ft. to 
2ft. Persia, 1795. ( Ireenhouse evergTeensnb-shrnb. (B. M, 1711. 




F[G 524 rLOA\ritN lR\\(riOI M VTHIor V IRICL st idat.v 

M. tricuspidata (three-pointed). Jl. bright lilac (lighter-coloured 
towards the base of each petal), in terminal, flexuose, many- 
floweved racemes. Summer. I., root ones oblong, obtuse, re- 
pandly dentate or slightly sinuate ; cauline ones more divideil, 
siiuiately pinnatifid. //. 1ft. Mediterranean region. Ilardv 
annual. See Fig. 52*. (S. ]i. F. (_i. 46.) 

MATONIA (named after Dr. Maton, Vice-president 
of the Linna-'an Society) . Ord. FiJicep. A monotypic 
genus. The species is a rare and handsome stove fern. 
For culture, ^ee Perns. 



.^^^iBi^'r^^- 




S*.'^. 



Fill. 525. M,\llfl(\UIA INODOISA ri.OUE-l'LENO, .sV 

anil detarlied Mowering Branchlet. 
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M. pectinata (comb-like), fnnds ample, fan-shaped, lift, tu 
2ft, wide, hard-coi-iaueous, eacli portion sub-scorpioideo-piiniate 
oil the u|ipev side, pinnule.s cnn.seiiuentlv all secund pectinato- 
inniiatitid. Receptaele of tla^ x„r; expanded into a firm, nienj- 
branaceons, mnbri-lla-shaped. ..Iiscarelv six-lolied, .stipitate in- 
vadilere. nhirh covers and inclnses six laryc sessile calisules. 
limneo, iVr,, 1S39. 

MATBiICABiIA (so called from its former use in 
uterine aft'ootions). Ord. Uomposifa^ A genus of about 
seventy species of annual, rarely perennial, branched herbs, 
natives of Europe, North and South Africa, and West Asia. 
Flower-heads yellow, with the ray white or absent ; in- 
volucral bracts in few scries, nearly equal ; receptacle 
broad, flat or conical, elongate after flowering-, naked. 
Leaves much-divided, with narrowed lobes. Few of the 
species are worthy of cultivation ; the annuals are readily 
raised from seeds, and the perennials by divisions of the 
roots, or by cuttings. 

M. Inodora flore-pleno (double-flowered, inodorons).* jl.-hcad.^ 
white. A double form of a native weed, a very floriferous and 
pretty border plant. See Fig. 525. In some gardens, it is met 
with under the name of Authi'iiiix CfianioniiUa jiore-ph'nv. 

MATTOCK, or PLANTER'S MATTOCK. A 

garden implement, al.)0ut the size and shape of an ordi- 
nary pick, but differing from that tool in having only 
ofie end pointed, the other being flattened in a trans- 
verse direction to the handle, like that of a grubbing 
axe. It Is very useful for penetrating and breaking up 
hard masses of earth, &c. 

MAURANDYA (named after Dr. Maurandy, once 
Professor of Botany at Carthagena). Including Lupliu- 
spennum and U^fteria. Ord. Scropliulnrinew. A small 
genus (six species) of greenhouse, glabrous or pube.-cent 
herbs, confined to Mexico. Flowers violet, purple, or 
rose, showy : pedicels axillary, ebracteate ; calyx five- 
parted ; corolla tube spurred at base ; lip spreading. 
Leaves alternate, or the lower ones opposite, hastate, 
angularly lobed or thickly toothed. M. BariJaijinia is 




FlO 526 PORTIO.N OF Fl.OWERrNG STEM .IND DET.VCilEri FLOWER 
OF M.iUR.lNDTA BARCL.1Y.\N A. 

one of the best-known species ; it should be treated as 
an annual, for summer flowering ofttside. M. ervhescen.^ 
and M scaiulenx are well suited for a trellis or dwarf 
wall outside, in a warm situation. All the species suc- 
ceed in any moderatelv rich sandy loam. Propagated by 
seeds, which should be sown, in early spring, on a 
slight hotbed, and the seedlings grown on prior to being 
planted in greenhouses, or warm positions outside, m 
May or June : also by cuttings of young shoots, inserted, 
in August, under a sh.aded hand glass. 
M atrosanguineum (dark bloody). Jl dark purple ; corolla 
funnristap?d, cb.thed with white slandular hairs ; throat cylin- 
dr caV Sunnuer. /. cordate, acuminated, coarsely.and den ately 
serrated 1832. Plant clothed with shmmg, .lointed hairs. 
(B. E. 1755.) 

Vol. II. 



Maurandya — continued. 

M. Barclayana (Barclay'.?).* /!., corolla l.iin. to 2in. long ; tube 
dowiiv, i;u-enish, curved; lobes ovate-roundish, eniargniate, of a 
violet-purple colour. Summer. L cordate, acuminated ; young 
ones somewhat hastate; lower and middle ones obscurely tive- 
lobeil. 1825. See Fis. 526. (Ti. E. 1108 ; L. B. C. 1381.) 

M. erubescens (blusliins). n. large, rose-ccdo>ired, beset "itli 
caiiitafe hairs; tube whitish beneath, marbled in various ways 
in-idc. Summer and autumn. (. cordate, tive-lobed, downy; 
lolics mucrouate, creuated, or deeply serrated. Branches chitlied 
with articulated, sliort, viscid bails. 1830. (B. v. 242; I!. M. 3037, 
3033; B. R. 1381, under name of i< ' . .> 

M. Henderson! (llendersou's). Pn 1 




Fig. 527. Flowerim; Branch .i.nu oetacmed FLnwEit a.nd 

I.E.AF (IF M.VFR.AMilv SCVMOINS. 

M. scandens (climbiim).* //. purplish-vinl,-t, L;labrous. summer. 
I. cordate, acumiuatcd, deeply serrated, hairy. 1854. See Mf;. 
527. Sv.NS. Lni,hoxpcniium sanitlrus (B. i. 17; B. 11. 3660; 
S. B. F. (!. ser. ii. 401) and Csleria seandens (A. B. H. 63). 
J/. Ilcndi'rsoni, with violet-purple flowers, striped or spotted 
with Aviiite, is jiioliably a variety of this species. 

M. semperflorens (ever-flowering), jh, corolla iiale violet or 
reildisli, l:in. long, with emarginate lolies ; tube variously fur- 
rioMsl; tilanients ratlier vilbais at base; calyx segments lanceo- 
late-subulate, slabrons. (. mostly cordate-hastate. 1796. (H. iM. 
460.) 

MATJRIA (named after Ernesto Mauri, an Italian 
botanist, 1791-183C). Oed. AiKU-urdiirpir. A genus 
comprising ten species of stove evergreen trees, inhabiting 
tropical America. They have axillary and terminal 
panicles of hermaphrodite or polygamous flowers, and 
alternate, simple or impari-pinnate leaves. The two 
species once cultivated in this country, ill. heferapli i/Ua 
and 3[. Kimplii-i folia, are probably now lost to British 
gardens. 

MAURITIA (named after Prince Maurice, of Nassau, 
1.567-1665, a supporter of natural history). Including 
Oropiionin. Oed. Palmex. A genus comprising six or 
seven species of handsome, large-growing, unarmed, stove 
palms, natives of Northern Brazil, Guiana, and the West 
Indies. Flower-spikes pendulous, produced from amongst 
the leaves, often very large, and bearing the flowers in 
numerous catkins, which are sheathed at the base. Fruit 
large, clothed with hard scales, overlapping, like a coat 
of mail. Leaves in a large crown, fan-shaped. Mauritias 
thrive best in a compost of loam and peat : and the pots 
should, if possible, be placed in tanks of water. Propa- 
gated by seeds, sown in a hotbed, in spring. 
M aculeata diricklv). ;. flabelliform-pinnatitid ; pinn.'e lanceo- 
late-linear, spinuloselv ciliated, densely glaumus honeath. 
Candex spiny. Tmpical Ameiica. A curious and handsnme 
species. 
M flexuosa (flexuous). I. flabellif.o-m-pinuatifld, dark green on 
both surfaces; petioles serai-terete, chaiiuelled. t'.iudex un- 
armed. Tropical America, 1816. A handsome plant. 
MAXILLARIA (from monlhp. the jaws of an in- 
sect ; referring to a resemblance in the column and lip). 
Oed 0,7-;. o/f^c An extensive genus of stove terrestrial 

2x 
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Maxillaria — continued. 

orchid?. Over 100 hare been enumeraterl as species, but 
some of these are merely garden forms ; they are natives 
of tropical America, extending from Brazil as far as the 
West Indies and Mexico. Flowers more or less ringent ; 
lateral sepals adhering to the column at their oblique 
base; lip hooded, jointed with the prolonged claw - like 
foot of the column, which is narrow, ascending ; pollen 
masses four ; scapes or peduncles at base of pseudo- 
bulbs, or in the axils of the leaves, solitary, always one- 
flowered. Leaves coriaceous, slender, or rather fleshy, 
A large number of species and varieties are described. 
but, as the majority of them produce small flowers, the 
whole genus has fallen out of favour with most orchid- 
growers. There are, however, some which should find a 
place in every collection, however limited the space. 
From a cultural point of view, few plants of this order 
are easier to grow than those now under consideration. 
Maxillarias thrive best w^hen treated as pot plants, and 
should be potted in a compost of good fibrous peat and 
chopped sphagnum, in about equal parts. During the 
growing season, a temperature of OOdeg. to 70deg., and 
an abundant supply of water, are essential to their 
well-being ; in the winter, less water must be given, 
and the temperature should fall some lOdeg. or 12deg. 
lower than during the period of growth. It is not, 
however, advisable to thoroughly dry off during 
winter. Propagated by divisions of the pseudo-bulbs, 
in spring. 

M. acicularis (needle-leaved), fi. dark blood or chocolate- 

colouved, erect ; sepals and petals oblique or sub-ovate-spathu- 
late ; petals paler, and decuvrent with the white colmnn ; lip 
obscurely three-lobecl. I. setaceo-fusiform, 3in. to 4in. Ions. 
Pseu.lo-liulbs in clusters. Brazil. (B. M. 4374.) 

M. acutlpetala (sharp-petaled). fi. pale orange, spotted and 
blotched with blood-colour ; sepals oblong, acute, l^in. long ; 
petals smaller ; lip articulated on the base of the decurrent 
column, paler below. March and April. I, two, from the summit 
of the pseudo-bulb, linear-oblong or almost ligiilate. Pseudo- 
bulbs deeplv furrowed. Central America. A very desiral.de 
orchid. (B.M. 3966.) 

M. arachnites (cobwebby), fl. yellowish ; acuminate segments 
bent and twisted ; lip ochre, bordered with purple, and with 
many sliort streaks and lines. Columbia, 1880. 

M. aromatica (aromatic). A .synonym of Lycaste aromatica. 

M. Ciliata (ciliate). A synonym of Lycaste Barringtoiiire. 

M, cruenta (bloody). A synonym of Lycaste cruotta. 

M. cucullata fhooded). fi. greenish-chocolate ; sepals oblong- 
lanceolate, acuie, spreading ; petals similar, but smaller, conni- 
vent over the column ; lip jointed at the base of the column, 
recurved ; scapes radical, about 4in. long. September. I. soli- 
tary, linear-oblong. Pseudo-bulbs surrounded by jagged mem- 
branes. Tropical "America. (1>. M. 5945.) 




Maxillaria — continued. 

M. grandlflora (large-flowered).* fi. snow-white, large ; sepals 
from liin. to 2in. long, and from |in. to lin. broad, not acuminate ; 
petals 'smaller ; lip three-lobed, streaked with yellow on the 
lateral lobes, and blotched with crimson inside, central or 
intermediate portion lemon-yellow ; scape one-flowered, 4in. 
to 9in. high. Pseudo-bulbs ovate, with sharp edges, dark 
green 2in. high, and one-leaved. Paraguayan Andes and Peru. 
(I. H. 14.) 



Fig. 528. Flower oi.- Maxillaria pkta. 

M. Deppei (Deitpe's). A synonym of Lyrasfc Dtypri. 

M. fractiflexa (twisted), fi., sepals and petals drawn out int<t 
long curved and twisted tails, 6in. or more in length, the tails 
and basal parts purple ; disk white ; lip white and red. 1881. A 
distinct species. 




Fig. 529. PsEUDO-BULB, Leaf, and Flower of 
Maxillarla venusta. 

M. Henchmanni (Henchmann's). A synonym of M. variah'diii. 

M. irrorata (bedewed), fi. white, bordered, blotched, and 
■waslied with purple, about lin. long ; lip ochre, with a purple 
margin and two purple spots beneath ; peduncle covered with 
broad sheaths. Andes, 1883. 

M. leptosepala (narrow-sepaled). fi. large, solitary; sepals 
yellowish-white, very spreading, 2iin. lon^ ; petals siinilar, but 
smaller ; lip oblong-obovate, three-lobed, with a swelling at the 
base of the disk ; scapes two or three from the base of the pseudo- 
bulbs. July. I. solitarv, nearly 1ft. long. Pseudo-bulbs chis- 
tered, about 2iu. long. " //. Ift. New Grenada, 1846. (B. M. 
4434.) 

M, luteo-alba (yellowish-white).* //. creamy-white, large, pro- 
ceeding fnmi the sides of the bulbs at different times of the 
vear. 7. long and broad, about lJ,ft. in height. Merida. A neat- 
grnwiiig species. (W. 0. A. 106.) 

M. luteo-grandiflora (large-flowered yellow).* .//., sepals and 
lietals lu'oad, rreamy-white towards the base, of a tawny-orange 
upwards, suffused with brownish-crimson ; lip creamy-white ; 
scapes about half the length of the leaves. "Wmter and spring. 
A very handsome garden plant, forming a comjiact mass, and 
flowering very freely. (F. M. 559.) 
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Maxillaria- 



-continued. 
(dark). /(., 



M. mgrescens (itark). /(., sepals ami petals povt-wlne 
colour, spreadins ; lip of the same colour, staiiieil with dull 
purple; peduncles erect. Winter and spring. Pseudo-hnlbs 
hftht sreen, bearniK a solitary, dark ureen, coriaceous leaf, 
^ew (jreuada. 



M. Parkeri (Parker's), 
petals linear-lanceolate 



//. tudf, white; sepals oblong, obtuse ; 
. ; lip trilobed, hiioded. April. (. lanceo- 

late, coriaceous, obscurely striate. Pseudodiulb.soval, compressed, 
one-leaved. A. 9in. Denierara, 1826. (B. M. 2729.) 
M. plcta (painted). rl. of a soft cream-i'olour, uu.re or less 
streaked and dotted with dull purple and cliocidate, bnth within 
and witluuit, yieldinn a most powerful aromatic jierfume ; iKdals 
remarkably incurved ; seapes from Sin. to 6in. hit;h. Winter. 
;. thick, strap-sluipecl, nearlv 1ft. l.iuR. Brazil. Not a 
very showy species, but a jirofuse bli.^scuner, and admirably 
suited for growing in :i Wardian case. See Fi^. 528. (B. M" 
3154.) 

M. porpllyrostele (purple-cohnuued). /I. whitish-yellow ; petals 
with a purplish streak at the base ; lip with purplish veins on the 
side lobes. Spring. (. linear-ligulate, from small ovoid pseudo- 
bulbs, h. 6in. Brazil, 1873. This siiecies somewhat resembles 
M. pu-ta. (B. M. 5477.) 

M. rufescens (reddish). //. orange and vellow, sjiotted with dark 
purple-red, sweet-scented. I'rinidad, 1836. (B. K. 1848.) 

M. splendens (splendid).* .rf., sepals and petals white ; lip ru-ange, 
margined with rose. Columbia, 1870. A very handsome species, 
similar in growth to M. veniisla, but more robust. 

M. tenuifoUa (slender-leaved), it. yellow, with bright crimson 
barrings, proceeding from the base of the matured gTowtlis. 
March. (. long-linear, acuminate. Pseudo-bulbs ovate, like so 
many bulbils strung together on short perpendicular footstalks. 
(B. K. x.w. 8.) 

M. tetragona (tetragonal). A synonym of Li/caste tetrai/iuia. 

M, Turner! (Turner's), fl. of a rich cinnamon-brown and crim- 
son, with a delicious fragrance. Way. I long, broad, 1ft. high. 
Pseudo-bulbs short. A distinct and desirable plant. 

M. variabilis (variable).* jt. purplish ; sepals and petals 
erect, oblong-acute : lip oblong, erect, obscurely three-lobed ; 
peduncles longer than the pseudo-bulbs. I. sdlitarv, linear- 
ligulate. Mexico. (B. iM. 3614, under name of j/. Heneh- 
manni.) 

M. venusta (handsome).* Ji. of a very beautiful waxy-white, thick 
and fleshy in texture ; lip faintly stained witli yellow'and blotched 
with crimson ; scapes long. November to February. I. light 
shining green, linear-oblong. Pseudo-bulbs two-leaved. New 
Grenada, 1862. A beautiful species, very easy to gTow, 
and remaining in flower a long time. See Fig. 529. (6. M. 
5296.) 

MAXIMILIAXA (named after Maximilian I., King of 
Bavaria). (Jrd. Palinew. A small genus (three .species) 
of elegant stove palms, iirliabiting the Amazons and 
Maranon, and the island of St. Kitts and Trinidad. 
Flower-spikes each inclosed in a thick woody spathe, 
which tapers to a long point, deeply furrowed, .splitting 
open at last do\vn one side. Leaves very large, pinnate, 
borne at the summit of the trunks ; leaflets narrow, 
arranged in clusters along' the stalks. Trunks slender, 
smooth. This genus is closely allied to Cocos (which 
i<ee- for culture). 

M. carlbea (Caribbean). /. large; segments pale green, redupli- 
cate, obliquely inserted at the double base, densely veiny with 
transverse veins. This species is similar in habit t" ^t. Mrirtkuui, 
but the leaf segments are broader, and a little tapering towards 
the eroded point. St. Kitts. 

M, Martlana (Martins'), l. pinnate ; leaflets linear, acuiniiiate, 
pendent, dark green, about 2ft. long. Caudex erect, cylindrical, 
unarmed. South America, 1825. A handsome deccu-ative plant 
when in a young state. SVN. ^f. regia. 

A synonym of M. MarfiatKi. 



Included under Schizandra 



M. regia (royal). 
MAXIMOWICZIA. 

(which see). 

MAT. A name applied to the blossoms of C'nita'giis 
O^vyacantlia. 

lUATACEiE. A natural order, comprising a soli- 
tary genus, Mayaca, of moss-like, slender, creeping, 
pellucid plants, all natives of America, allied to Xijri- 
dacem and Commelinacecp, but readily distinguished by 
their one-celled anthers. Flowers white, pink, or violet, 
axillary, solitary, peduncled. Leaves all alternate, 
crowded, linear, emarginate, flaccid. There are about 
seven species. 

MAT APFLE. *'ce Podophyllum peltatum. 



MAT BUGS. A name sometimes given to certain 
beetles which are destructive, in the larval form, to tlio 
roots of numerous plants, including many that are culti- 
vated in fields and in gardens. Tlie perfect insects also 
are very destructive, often stripping the leaves almost 
entirely from trees, especially from Oaks, low fruit-trees, 
and Rose bushes. 

The most successful methods for limiting the number 
of these insects are, hand-picking, or shaking them 
oft" the shrubs or bushes into vessels in the very 
early morning, or collecting the grubs, wlien these are 
exposed by digging or ploughing the soil. In either 
case, the insects forrrrd should be at (.ince destroyed. 
Birds also render good assistance in this direction by 
the number that they eat, either as beetles or as larvirs. 
Among the birds most useful in this way, starlings and 
rooks deserve special mention. Utiier remedies will be 
forrnd under Cockchafer and Insecticides (which .see). 
There are several kinds of beetles iioligonous to England 
inclrrded irnder the name of May Bugs ; of these, the more 




Fig. 530. Melolo.ntha VI'LG.iRIS ((.'ockchafer). Female and .Male 

important are the Cockchafer {MeloluulJif ruh/tn-is, sec 
Fig. 530) and the Lesser May Bug (PhijUvpfrllui /ojcZ/co;..). 

The Cockchafer has beerr already noticed in tliis 
work. It is very abrrndant in the South of England, 
brrt becomes local and scarce in Scotland. It may be 
added here, that, in the Cockchafer, the wing-cases and 
legs are yellowish-brown, with a dash of red, birt are 
covered with short, tine, grey hairs, which are very readily 
rubbed oS. The rest of the upper srrrface is mostly 
pitch-black, with paler p»ubescence. The arrtenna3, or 
feelers, are rusty-red. The lower surface of the body 
is black, with paler pubescence, and live conspicuoirs 
white triangular spots on the sides of the segments of 
the alidomen. 

The Lesser May Bug is nearly as abundant as its 
larger ally in the Sorrth of Britain, and in the North is 
far more common than that insect. It is much r-maller, 
being only yjin. to an. long, and the club of the aiitennio 
is composed of only three, instead of six or seven, 
flattened joints. In coloirr of wing-cases, and in form, 
it is much like the Cockchafer, but the tip of the body 
is not prolonged as in that species. (Jccasionally, the 
wing-cases are brown or green-black. The rest of the 
body is shining green or blue-black, with long, erect, 
paler hairs on certain parts. The beetles at times do 
considerable damage to Eoses and to fruit-trees, by 
feeding on the stamens and petals of the flowers. 
They may, however, in dull weather, be successfully 
shaken off the bushes into an inverted umbrella, and 
should be collected and destroyed when so numerous 
as to become trorrblesome. The larvae resemble those 
of the Cockchafer, except in size. They feed on the 
roots of many garden plants, and also on those of the 
Fir ; and they are often present in flower-pots, the plants 
in which they frequently destroy, causing them to fade 
early. At times, they are very troublesome. The methods 
recommended for the destruction of the larvas of the 
Cockchafer will be found usefrrl against this species also. 
If a pot plant becomes sickly without visible cause, it 
should be turned out, with the earth attached to the 
roots, and there will then often be found one or more of 
the larva; of the Lesser May Bug feeding on it. 
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MATFLOWER. A New England name for Epigsea 

repens (which see). 

MAYT£NUS (from Mayten, the Chilian name of 
the g-enus). Syn. Hteitkea. Ord. Cel(t.f<friiiece. A genus 
comprising about tifty species of unarmed, greenhouse 
or half-hardy, erergreen shrubs or small trees, natives 
of the tropical, sub-tropical, and temperate Southern 
regions of America. Flowers white, yellow, or reddish, j 
small, axillary, solitary or fasciculate, or cymose. Cap- 
sule coriaceous, one to three-celled. Leaves alternate, 
often distichous, petiolate, coriaceous, serrated. The 
wood of the arborescent species is extremely hard, and 
the leaves of the Peruvian kinds are much liked by 
cattle. The species are not largely grown in this 
country. For culture, see Celastrus. 

M. Boaria (Buaria). Jl. white, scattered, L opposite or alternate, 
oblong-, smooth, serrated. /;. 10ft. Chili, 1822. (.ireeuhouse 
shruh. 

M. chilensis (Chilian). Jl. greenish-yellow. INJay. /. elliptic- 
ohlong, tapering to the "base, taper-pointed, with serrated edges. 
( 'hili, 1829. Half-hardy tree or shrub. (IJ. R. 1702.) 

MAZUS (from uiaio^., a teat; tubercles closing the 
mouth of corolla). Syn. Honiemannia. Ord. ticroplia- 
lariiiece. A small genus (four species) of low, hairy or 
glabrous, herbaceous plants, inhabiting India, Eastern 
Asia, the Malayan Archipelago, and Australia. Corollas 
pale bluish or white ; pedicels alternate ; racemes ter- 
minal, sub-secund. Lower leaves and those of the 
young shoots opposite, those of the floral branches 
commonly alternate, inciso-crenate or thickly toothed. 
The undermentioned species is the best. It is an in- 
teresting, distincf:, and pretty perennial, with a vigorous 
habit, rapidly forming dense tufts, scarcely 3in. in lieight. 
It thrives in pots or cold frames, or in the open air, 
and is best placed in firm, open, bare spots on rock- 
work, in free, sandy soil, in warm positions. Pro- 
pagated by divisions. 

M. pumilio (dwarf).* Jl. pale violet, borne on very shnrt stems. 
Early suniiner. I. spathulate, slightlv waved at tlie edges. 
Australia. Ac, 1825. 

MEADIA. A synonym of Dodecatheon (which .see). 

MEADOW PINK. A common name of Dinntlius 
fleUoi>les. 

MEADOW RUE. See Thalictrum. 

MEADOW SAFFRON. See Colcliicum. 

MEADOW SWEET. See Spir^a Ulnxaria. 

MEALY BVG {Coccus ndonulum). This well-known 
insect pest to cultivated plants belongs to the order 
Hontoptera, and is very nearly allied to the equally 
hurtful Scale insects, and the Aphides, or Greenflies. 
From the latter class it dift'ers in its broader and more 
flattened form, in having two filaments at the end of 
the abdomen, in never having- honey- tubes, and in the 
males having only two wings. Scale and Mealy Bug are 
really group names, that include several kinds irnder 
each; and, together, they form the family Cocci'lir^ the 
males of which are minute, and of the structure described 
above, having no beak with which to feed. The females 
are usually very much larger than the males, are wing- 
less, and have a beak. In the Scale insects, the female, 
after a time, becomes quite inert, and dies, attached to 
some branch, and covered over with a shield-like coat 
on the back. In the Mealy Bug, the female remains 
able to move during life; and her body is covered, not 
with a shiehl-like skin, but with cottony tufts of a white 
substance, the rings of the body remaining ipute distinct 
when the coating is removed. The substance is secreted 
in the form of a sticky fluid, which, on the death of the 
insect, assumes the cottony appearance. With this sub- 
stance the female covers up her eggs. 

A number of kinds of Coccus have been described ; but 
the commonest and most injurious in glass houses is 
C n/Joni'li'iv. This insect attacks almost all greenhouse 



Mealy Bug — continued. 
and stove plants, Vines, &c,, but is partial to Dmcwna 
and its allies, asclepiads, and the members of cei^tain 
other orders. The male is small, of a pale red colour, 
covered with a white bloom. It has white wings, the 
front margin of which is spotted with red ; the tail fila- 
ments are white, and the antennae moderately long. The 
female is oblong, wingless, red, but covered with white 
powder, and has the antennae shorter than in the male. 
She can move freely till the time of laying her eggs has 
arrived, when her body remains, as a shield for her 
egg?^. under the cottony substance previously referred to. 
^Numerous remedies against Mealy Bug have been pro- 
posed. Probably, the best are washing and scrubbing 
the branches and diseased leaves with a wash contain- 
ing soft soap or infusion of tobacco. Spirits of wine 
(35 p.c), applied with a small brush, is said to destroy 
the insects without injuring the plants. Gishurst's Com- 
pound, oils, and Vine dressings, have also been recom- 
mended as applications to woody parts, such as branches. 
All of these are useful insecticides, but are liable to 
injure the green parts of plants. Smoking, as practised 
for Ai^hides, does not materially injure the Mealy Bug's 
eggs, so that it should be repeated in a few days. 
Where a greenhouse is much infested, it should be 
thoroughly cleaned out, and all but the more choice 
plants should be destroyed. See also Insecticides. 

MEASURES. As Measures in use for the sale of 

garden ^.troduce vary so much in different parts of the 
country, it will be impracticable to refer to them all 
here in a few general remarks. Baskets for fruit and 
vegetables are of various sizes and shapes, according to 
the several purposes for which they are required. The 
appended list includes most of the different Measures in 
use for the London markets. Being frequently made of 
very thin deal strips, which are more or less flexible, 
they vary a little in size. Especially is this the case with 
punnets, so largely used in London for holding nearly all 
kinds of fruit and salading, in small quantities, for sale. 
Grapes are put up in 21b. and -lib. punnets; new pota- 
toes in 21b. punnets. Apples and pears are put up in 
bushels, sieves, or half-sieves. Weights are always 16oz. 
to the pound. 

Bunch. Thi.^ term is used in speaking of herbs, &c. The size 
varies according* to the season. A bunch of turnips consists of 
twenty to twenty-live; of carrots, thirty-six to forty; of j^reens, 
as many as cim be tied together by the roots. 

Bundle. A bundle of broccoli, celery, &c., contains six to t\venty 
heads ; seakale, t'welve to eighteen heads ; rhubarb, twenty to thirty 
stems, according to size ; and of asparagus, from 100 to 125. 

B'Uhhcl Basket. When heaped, a bushel basket ought to contain 
1 imperial bualiel. Piameter at bottom, lOin. ; at top, 14-iin. ; 
depth, 17in. Walnuts, nuts, apples, and potatoes are sold by this 
measure. A bu.shel of the last-named, cleansed, weighs 5611i., but 
41b. additional is allowed if tliey are not washed. A junk contains 
two-thirds of a Vmshel. 

Bu-shcl Sieve. There are lO.V imperial gallons to a bushel sieve. 
Diameter at top, 17|in. ; at bottom, 17in. ; depth, U^in. 

Hand. A bunch of radishes, which contains from twelve to thirty, 
or more, according to the season. 

Mushroom Punnets. These measure 7in. bylin. 

Pottle. A long, tapering basket, that holds ratlier over 1^> pints. 
A pottle of strawberries shtaild hold ^ gallon, but never holds nmre 
than 1 quart. A pottle of unishrooms should weigh \\h. A pottle 
of potatoes, = \ peck, should weigh 3^1b. 

Radisli Punnets. If to liold six hands, Sin. diameter liy lin. deei> 
or for twelve liands, 9in. by lin. 

Salading J'unnets. The size of tliese is Sin. l.iy 2in. 

Seakale Punncls. Idiinietcrat the top, Sin. ; at the lutttoni, 7.^in. 
depth, 2ni. 

Sieve. I'his contains 7 imperial gallons. Diameter, 15in. ; depth. 
Sin. A sieve of peas is e(!ual to 1 bushel ; a sieve of currants, 20 
quarts. A lialf -sieve contains 3A imperial gallons. It averages 
12.].in. in diameter, and 6in. in depth. 

Lund ]\lt'<(.su res. In measuring tlie surface of land of 
considerable extent, what is known as Gunter's Chain is 
commonly employed by surveyors. It consists of 100 
links, each measuring 7'92in. in length. The total length 
is, therefore, tiGft. =^ 22yds. =^ 4 poles. This Measure is 
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Measures — mntiiiKed. 
indispensable for ascertaining- the area of large spaces 
or the length of walks, roads, &c. Measnring-rods are 
alwaj's useful in gardens, for fixing the necessary dis- 
tances, when planting various crops. AVithout measure- 
ments of some sort, no regularity in cropping could 
bo insured. A 10ft. rod is a liandy Icu.gth. It should 
be Ijin. square, and lie marked e^-ery :->in. on t«'o op- 
posite surfaces, the numbers of the' feet reading li-nni 
either end. 

MECONOPSIS (from Mr.luii, a Poppy, and op.^is, 
rescmblaueu ; alluding to the geuoral appearance of the 
pilant). Oed. Pnpaveraceiv. A genus comprising eight 
species of showy, hardy, perennial, biennial, or rarely 
annual lierbs, of which one is found in Western Europe 
(Britain), one in North-west America, and the rest in 
the Himalayas. Flowers yellow, purple, or bine, large, 
showy, on long peduncles, nodding when in tlie bud; 
petals four ; sepals two. Leaves entire, or often lobed 
or dissected. The species are of easy culture in any 
moderately good garden soil. Seeds of the Indian species 
should be sown, during March, in a gentle hotbed, and 
the seedlings transferred, when large enough to handle, 
to the open border. 

M. aculeata (jn-ickly). fi. purple, uitli numerous vellnw .stamens, 
aliiiut 2in. across. (. cordate in outline, sniuewiiat Hie-lnhcd, 
covered with rigid, hair-like in-icl;lrs. //. 2ft. Xortll-n f,~t India, 
1864. Biemiial. (B. M. 5456.) 

M. cambrica (Welsh).* Welsh P.ippy. yf. pale yellow, erect, on 
IfUii; peiinncles. i\lay to August. /. numeiruis on the lower jtait 
of the stem, ])innate, stalked; lolies toothed, somewhat deeur- 
rent. h 1ft. Western Kurope (Britain). A very showy and de- 
sirable perennial ; it thrives well on rockwurk. (Sy. En. B. 63.) 

M. nepalensls (Nepaulese).* Jl. pah;, golden-yellow, noddiuK-, 
fidui 2in. to 3:iu. across. Flower stems from 3ft. to 5ft. lii.iAh, 
notiuuch luMuched. Himal.ayas, 1866. A handsome free-tiowevin,^ 
laelniial. (B. M. 5585.) 

M. Simpllcifolla (simple-leaved). Jl. violet-purple, solit;ir.v auil 
terminal, from 2in. to 5in. across. .Inne. /. tufted, laneeolate, 
slightly toothed, covered ^\ith a short, dense, tn•o\^■nish juihes- 
cen.e. ;). 3ft. Nepaid, 1855. Bieniual. (1. H. 114.) 

M. Walllchi (Wallich's).* .rf. pale blue, drooping on the slender 
blanches, somewhat evanescent. June. ?. innnatitid, liisjiiil, 
sometimes 1ft. lon;^-. h. 4ft. to 6ft. Sikkim Himalayas. .\ very 
h;indsonie perenuiaL (B. BI. 4668.) 

M. W. fusco-purpurea (brownish-purple). A very effective ami 
oru;uiuuital v;uicty, having browuiish - purple flowers arranged 
in a loose panicle, 2in. to 3iu. in di;Luieter (B. IM. 6760.) 

MECOSORUS. Included under (ilpirlienia. 

MEDEOLA (name of mytliological origin, after the 
sorcero>s Medea ; from the \\diolly imaginary notion 
that the species possesses great medicinal virtues). Stn. 
Gyromia. Ord. Liliacece. A monotypic genus. The 
species is a hardy herbaceous plant, with a white 
rhizome, tasting like Cucumber. It thrives best in a 
rich sandy soil. Propagated by dividing the plant, in 
spring. 
M. asparagoides. Sec Myrsiphyllum asparagoides. 

M. virginiana (Virginian). //. yeUow or greenish - yellow, in 
a st-ssile uudiel. June. /. whoi'led, oltovate-lanceolate, sessile. 
Stem erect, simple. A. 9in. Virginia, 1759. (B, iM. 1316.) 

MEDICAGO (from j\[eoike, a name given by Dios- 
corides to a Median grass). Luceru : Medick. Oed. 
Legiinrinosce. A large genus (above forty species have 
been described) of hardy herbs, or rarely shrubs, of 
scarcely any horticultural vahre. Plowers yeUow or 
violet ; peduncles axillary, one, two, or many-flowered. 
Leaves trifoliolate, stalked : leaflets usually toothed. The 
only species worth cultivating is M. falcata, which is 
suitable for banks or slopes, borders, and rough rock- 
work of all sorts. It thrives in any ordinary soil. Pro- 
pagated by divisions, or by seeds. The value of J/, ^atira 
is wholly agricultural ; and, from its great importance in 
that sphere, it could not be omitted from this work. 
M. arborea (tree-like), fl. yellow, in umbellate racemes. May 
to Novenrber. Pods lunate, entire at edge. ?., leaflets obovate, 
light green. Stem arborescent, h. 2ft. 'tfi 8ft. South Emope, 
1596. (L. B. C. 1379.) 



Meclicago — '■• 

M, falcata (sickle 
violet and ^leen 
longer than the k 
the apex, enti 



>lllui.tn:;l 

shaped). //. usuallypale yellow, but occasionally 
, in slnat, close, axillary i-acemes, on stalks 
Lives. Summer. /., leaflets oblong, toothed at 
at base. Stems 2ft. to 4ft. long, jirostrate. 
.\ hardy herbaceous 



Fan-ope (Britain), Nortli Asia, and Indi; 
perennial. (Sy. En. B. 336.) 
M. marina (sea-loviiui). il. vellow ; jiednlRles niauv-fiowered. 
Junr to Aunu.st. I'ods ,-oriih.ate, roundish, uinrirate. (., leaflet, 
ilo\Miv, obovate, .nitirr. /,, 1ft. South Kuropi-. 1596. (S. F. ((. 
770.) ■ 

M. satlva (ciilli\:iti'd). Purple iMcdick or- (,ucei-u. Jl. virilct, 
large, on racouio-c ]nduncles. Summer. /., Ir-aflets obovate- 
oliiong, toolhril, iiMicriurate. Stems erect, glabrous, /c 2ft. 
Weilitcrrarieaii region (naturalised in Britain). Hardy herbaceous 
perennial. (Sy. Hn. B. 334.) 

MEDICI A. A synonym of Gelsemium (which .we). 

MEDICK. Srr Medicag-o. 

MEDINILLA (uamcd after J. do Medinilla, of 
Pineda, Governor of the Marianne Islands). Oed. Melas- 
tomacece. A genus comprising about fifty species of erect 
or scandent, stove, evergreen, branched slirubs, natives of 
the East Indies, Ceylon, the Malayan and Pacific Islands, 
rare in the West African and Mascareno Islands. Flowers 




Fig. 531. Fi.ow i:rim; Br.v.nch of JIkuimlla haomfic.i. 

white or rose, bracteate or ebracteate, disijosed in pjanicles, 
or in lateral, many or few-fiowered cymes ; bracts some- 
times large, rosy ; calyx entire, or four to six-toothed ; 
petals four or five (rarely six), ovate, oblong, or obovate, 
acute. Berry globose or ovoid. Leaves opposite or ver- 
ticillate, rarely very unequal, or solitary and alternate. 
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Medinilla — contin. ued. 
entire, fleahy, three to nine-nerved ; nerves sometimes 
liinnate. The species do best in a compost of peat, 
thoroughly decomposed leaf mould, and light loam, in 
equal parts, with about a sixth part of silver sand 
added. Medinillas luxuriate in a moist atmosphere and 
a high temperature. All those described below are 
branched, more or less erect, shrubs, not climbers. 

M. amabilis (lo\ ely}.'^ ji. rosy-phik, in large panicles, which are 
erect, and composed of four-branched whorls, the branches each 
forniiii'' a cyme of numerous flowers. Spring. I. opposite, sessile, 
oblnng-ubovate, obtuse, with a .short acummate point, 1ft. long:, 
7in. to Bin. broad. 8fceni i.|uadran{ru]ar ; angles furnished with a 
narrow undulated wing. India, 1874. (B. M. 6681; <;.(*. u.s., 
xvii. 561.) 

M. Curtisii (Curtis')."^/, white, in terminal panicles; peduncles 
and pedicels coral-red ; stamens puiple. I. opposite, elliptic, 
acute, rather fleshy, three-nerved. Sumatra, 1884. (B. W. 6730.) 

M. javanensis (Java). Jl. of a pale flesh-colour, nearly lin. 
aci(i.ss, with very dark purple anthers, disposed in short terminal 
paTHL-les. Winter. I. opposite, sessile, somewhat cordate, elliptic, 
ratlier acuminated. /;. 4ft. Java, 1850. (B. M. 4569.) 

M. magnlfica (magnificent) * Jl. rosy-pink, borne in very large, 
terminal, pendulous racemes, continuing a long time in perfection. 
May. I. opposite, broadly ovate, .smooth, rich shining green. Sin. 
to lOin. long. h. 3ft. Manilla. A lovely plant. See Fiir. 531. 
(E. M. 4533.) 

M. Sieboldiana (.Siebold's). _//, white, abuut ^^in. across, dis- 
poseil in a thyrsuid drooping panicle ; stamens purple. Winter 
I. oblong, tapering to each end, fleshv. h. 4ft. Moluccas, (li. M. 
4650.) 

M, speciosa (showy), ji. crimson, in large, drooping, panicled 
racemes. July. I. almost .sessile, four in a whorl, rarely opposite, 
ovate-oblong. /;. 2ft. to 3ft. Java, 1845. (B. M. 4321.) 

MEDLAR {Mes2:>ih>b- gennanica.) The wild Medlar, 

from which the cultivated varieties have originated, is a 
common deciduous shrub, or small tree, found in hedges 
and woods throughout a great part of the European con- 
tinent. It has been found in sor^e parts of England ; 
but whether the plants were, in all cases, truly wild, or 
had become naturalised, is somewhat uncertain. Under 
cultivation, the varieties of Medlar differ in habit, the 
m.aiority being characterised by a spreading, crooked 
growth, many of the branches assuming an elbowed form, 
by turning at right angles in various directions. The 
fruits are produced on the points of main or side shoots. 
They are hard and useless until beginning to decay, when 
the green colouring matter passes away, the flesh or pulp 
becoming soft, and acquiring what is considered by some 
an agreeably acid flavour. In this incipient state of 
decay (the process of which is called hletting) , the fruits 
are generally eaten raw, but sometimes they are pre- 
served with sugar. 

Fro-parjation. The general method of propagation 
adopted for Medlars is that of budding or grafting. 
Seedling plants may also be raised, if desired, with a 
view to obtaining new varieties or stocks. The seeds 
should be sown so soon as the fruit is ripe. Two years 
usually elapse before they vegetate, and the young plants 
must be tied and kept in an upright position, to preserve 
tolerably straight stems. Besides the Medlar itself, the 
Pear, Quince, and Whitethorn may also be used as 
stocks whereon to bud or graft the cultivated varieties. 
The Pear stock is well adapted for grafting standard 
high, and succeeds well on ordinary soils; the Quince 
roots near the surface, and is sirited, in consequence, for 
moi.st situations: while the White Hawthorn is readily 
obtained in quantity, is preferred as a stock on the Con- 
tinent, and is, perhaps, best for light soils and com- 
paratively dry situations. Cleft-grafting in April, with 
scions of the previous summer's growth, having the 
extremities removed, and shield-budding, with well-formed 
dormant buds, in July, aro the two methods of propaga- 
tion usually pursued. The heading-down, or disbudding, 
of the stock must be attended to so soon as a union is 
effected between it and the bud or graft, and the latter 
will require to be kept well staked. See also Budding 
and Grafting. 



I Medlar — continued. 

I General Cultivation. Medlars are not very particular 

j regarding soil ; but they generally succeed best in somc- 

I what sheltered positions, where the soil is loamy, and in- 

! clined to be moist rather than dry. The trees are usually 

! trained as standards, and require but little pruning, 

' beyond thinning out weak growths, to admit light and 

air to the stronger ones, and to prevent the branches 

I crossing each other. The large Dutch Medlar, which 

j is very extensively cultivated, assumes a naturally crooked 

I and rustic growth : while the small-fruited Nottingham 

I variety is distinct in being of better quality, and of an 

upright habit. The fruit from Medlars should not be 

gathered until about the end of October, or even later, 

I if frosts are not prevalent. It should be collected on 

j a dr^' day. and laid out thinly on a cool fruit-room shelf. 

I A fungus frequently attacks the stems, and passes to 

other parts, of the fruit, thus rendering it useless. This 

must be looked for occasionally, and any .specimens that 

are found affected should be at once removed. The 

process of hletting usually takes from two to three weeks 

I at the least, and some fruits may keep good for several 

j weeks afterwards. 

Varieties. The following are the best sorts of Medlar 
in cultivation : 

Dutch. Fruit very large, and much flattened, sometimes 2in. in 
1 diameter ; eye wide open ; flavour good, but inferior to the 
I Nottingham. The most extensively cultivated variety, on ac- 
count of its size. SvNS. Broad-leaved Dutch, Large Dutch, &c. 
Nottingham. Fruit smaller than the preceding, about lin. in 
diameter, of a rich sub-acid flavour, superior to any other variety. 
The leaves are small, and the tree of upright -growing habit. 
Syn. Small-fruited. 
Stoneless. Fruit small, from ^iu. to r^in. in diameter. The 
fruits are destitute of stones, and are only valuable on account of 
their keeping longer than those of the varieties above named ; 
the quality is not so good. 

MEDLAR, JAFANES£. See Fhotinia japonica. 

MEDORA. A synonym of Smilacina (which see). 

MEDULLARY SYSTEM. " The cellular tissue 

of the ring, disk, and bands, constitutes the Medullary 

System. The Medullary System of the disk is called the 

I pith, that of the ring is the cortical pith, and the radiating 

cellular bands are the Medullary Rays " (Hooker). 

MEGACARF^IA (from megas, great, and larpos, a 
fruit; in allusion to the large pods). Ord. Cruciferce. A 
genus consisting of only three species of large, robust, 
branched herbs, with thick perennial roots, natives of 
Siberia, the Himalayas, and Thibet. Flowers white or 
violet, racemose or corymbose ; sepals equal at base ; 
stamens six or many, free, edentulate. Pods large, inde- 
hiscent, laterally much compressed. Leaves glaucous, 
pinnatisect. The undermentioned species thrives in light 
sandy soil, and is increased readily b3^ seeds. M. pohj- 
aadra, a Himalayan species, is, perhaps, not now in 
cultivation. 

M. laciniata (jagged). Jl. yellow, small ; sUimens six ; valves 
ovate, broadly winged. June and July. I. villous; radical ones 
stalked, pinnate-parted, with deeply toothed or cut lobes. 
Stems furnished at the neck with the vestiges of the petioles 
of the preceding year. h. 6in. to 12in. Caspian Desert, &c 
1818. 

MEGACARFHA. 

(which see). 

MEGACLINIUM (from megas, large, and Uine, a 
bed ; referring to the axis or rachis on which the 
flowers are borne). Ord. Orcliideae. A genus com- 
prising about nine species of stove epiphytal orchids, 
natives of tropical and Southern sub-tropical Africa. 
They are closely allied to BidbophyUum. The species 
are more curious than beautiful. The singular flattened 
scape is a good distinguishing mark of this genus. For 
culture, see Bulb ophy Hum. 
M. bufo (toad). Jl. bro\\n, purple, covered with black hairs ; 

sepals acute, upper one smooth, lateral (tnes downy inside ; petals 

small, acute, glabrous ; lip ovate, fleshy, wrinkled. March to 

June. Sierra Leone, 1839. (G. C. 1841, p. 348.) 



A synonym of Oxyanthus 
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Megaclinium— ronff/iued 
M. falcatum (falcate), jl. yellow, red; upper segments of 

perianth obtuse, callous on both sides at apex ; outer lateral ones 
renexe^l, bidentate; inner ones or petals smaller, siiV.ulate, obtuse. 
L oval, euiiirsinate, hiplicate. Pseudo-bulhs tufted, ratliev 
tetragnnal, twndeaved. Sierra Leone, 1822. (P.. R. 989.) 

M. maximum (lar-est). //. yellow, spotted blood-coluuv. sessile 
ai.peariii<; like httle tadpoles, liorne in aline on tlie iiiid.lle, uii 
each sidt' nt tiie hruad, Hut, sword-shaped, i-Teen racliis (scape), 
which arises from the ba.se of the pseudo-bull)s, ami is l(.n;;er 
than tlie eaves. June and July. I. two or three, li-ulate. 
Pse^udo-bulbsoblon.n, an.^led. Sierra l.eone. (B. M. 4028- li R 
lyby.) 

M. purpuratum (purple). /?. yellowish, speckled and streaked 
with purple; rachis 4iii. to 6in. loni;-, liu. hn.:id, pale yellow- 
peon, sprinkled with red-purple. I. linear-oldoiu;-, in pairs atthe 
top ut tlie iiseiido-bulb, obtuse, keeled. Westerntropical Africa, 
lc>71. (11. ,M. t>y36. ) 

MEGARRHIZA (from megas, large, and vldza, 
root; alluding- to the larg-e tuberous rootstock). Obd.' 
Ciicurhttiiceo?. A curious and interesting-, rather than 
handsome, hardy tuberous perennial, now included 
under Echinociislls. The plant thrives in a good light 
soil. Propagated by sowing seeds, in a gentle heat, 
in spring. This species is peculiar in the thick fleshy 
cotyledons of the large, turgid, emarginate seeds re- 
maining under the ground in germination. 




Fig. 532. Megarkhiza califormca, show 

Racemose Male Flowers and the Solitary Fertile Ones from the 
Axils ; detached Fruit ; and Section of Seed. 



Flowerini>' Stem \vith the 
same 



M. californica (Californian). _//., males small, racemose ; females 
solitary, produced on stalks at the base of the raceme of the 
males. .//■. roundish or oblong, about 2in. in length, densely 
covered with spines, and very closely resemlding a sweet 
chestnut. I. 2,lns>y, silverv, palmatelv lobed, California, 1880. 
See Fig. 532. - ' ' 

MEG-ASEA. Included under Saxifraga (w^hich see). 
MEIRrACTLIUM (from meiml-nUiou, a small boy; 
probably in reference to the size of the plants). Ord. 
Ofchidecr. A small genus of stove epiphytal orchids, 
natives of Mexico and Central America. Flowers small, 
pedicellate ; peduncles one or two-flowered ; sepals 
erecto-patent, sub-equal; petals similar: lip continuous 
with the base of the short, thickish column. Leaves 
short, broad, sessile, thickly fleshy. The undermentioned 
species is a very pretty and interesting little orchid. 
It should be growm on a block of wood. For general 
culture, see Pleurothallis. 
M. gemma (geml. .//. amethyst-coloured, solitary, few, shortly 

pedicellate. "/. sessile, broad-cordate. Stems very short, from a 

creeping rhizome. ^Mexico. 

MELALEUCA (from melo..->, black, and leul-os, white ; 
the trunk is black, and the branches are white). Ord. 
Mijrfnceip. A genus comprising about lOO species of 



Melaleuca — continued. 
mostly greenhouse evergreen shrubs or trees, all natives 
of Australia, but one, M. leucfideiulron, also widely dis- 
tributed throughout tropical Asia. Flowers red, white, 
or yellow, closely sessile and solitary within each bract 
or floral leaf, in heads or spikes, or rarely solitary and 
scattered; calyx lobes five, imbricated or open; petals 
five, orbicular, spreading. Leaves alternate, or in a few 
species opposite, entire, usually coriaceous, flat, concave. 
or semi-terete. The species thrive in a compost of peat 
and sandy loam. Propagated, in May, by cuttings, about 
Sin. in length, getting firm at the base, placed in a 
compost similar to that just named. The shoots must 
be freely topped while young, to induce a bushy growth. 

M. arm.illaris (bracelet). /. white ; spikes cylindrical, quite 
.lilabrous. June. I. alternate, linear-subulate, mucronate, re- 
carved at the apex, /i. 6ft. to 8ft. 1788. Shrub. (A. B. R, 175, 
under name of M. ericce/olia.) 

M. coronata (crowned). A synonym of M. thi/mifolia. 

M. decussata (decussate). .//. lilac, rather small, either in oblong 
or ,ul<il.)ular lateral iieads aiid spikes and barren, or in oblong or 
cylindiicul interrupted spikes and fertile. August. /. mostly 
opposite, oblong-lanceolate to almost linear, or verv rarely lu-ijad, 
obtuse or acute. /(. 20ft. 18J3. A dabrous shruli. (JJ. M. 
2268; L. B. C. 1208.) 

M. diosmifolia (Diosma-leaved). _//. gTeenish-yellow ; spikes 
I'blon^', glabrous. June. I. alternate, oval or lanceolate, petio- 
late, flat, ernwded. //. 3ft. to 10ft. 1794. Shrub. 
(A. B. It. 476.) 

M. ericsefolia (Kri^a-leaved), <.f Amliews. A 

synonym of M. (inniUnris. 

M. ericifolia (Kricadeaved). jl pale yellow ; 
spikes nval, ,i;labv(ius. July to September. /. 
scattered, iiarrnwdiiiear, spreading or somewhat 
recurved. 1788. Shrub or tree. (S. E. B. 34.) 

M. Fraseri (Fraser's). A synonym of M. striata. 

M. fulgens (-littering), fl. scarlet, as long as, or 
loin;ei- than, those of other species; spikes oval, 
iinite .lilabruns. July to September. /. opposito, 
laiieeolate-linear, acute, h. 6ft. to 20ft. 1805. 
Shrub, (li. n. 103; L. B. C. 378.) 

M. genistifolia (Genista-leaved), jt. red, in 
liiusf (ibldiiii (iv cylindrical s]:iikes ; petals very 
dLTiihiiuis. June. /. seattered, lanceolafp oV 
linear-lanceolate, rigid, acute, and often pungi-nt- 
pciinted. h. 4ft. (in its native habitats, 30ft. tu 
40ft.). 1793. A Klabrous or pubesr'cnt shrub or 
tree. (S. V. E. 55.) 

M. hypericifolia (Hypericumdeaved), jl. of a 
splendid srarlet; spikes cylindrical, quite utabri, us. 
.lune ti> Aui;ust. /. oppo.site, decussate, elliptir- 
oliloiio, with a recurved margin, h. 10ft. to 20ft. 
1792. Slirub or small tree. (A. B. R. 200; L. B C 
199.) 

M. incana (Imary). ,/f. yellowish-white, rather 
small, in dense, terminal, ovoid or oblouji; spikes. 
July. /. scattered or irregularly opposite, or in 
whorls of three, very spreading, often cidwdeil. 
Ii. 3ft. 1817. A hoary-tomentose or imlK-'si'eiit 
shruli. (B. R. 410.) 

M. leucadendron (white-tree). Cajuput-tree. f. white, in 
spikes, rather distant, glabrous; flowering branches ]:iendnliius. 
/. alternate, long-lanceolate, acuminated, falcate. /i. 15ft. to 
20ft. 1796. Stove tree. From the leaves of .1/. t. uunur is -.1,- 
tained Cajuput Oil, a limiuil, very volatile oil, of a pale blui>li- 
.creen colour; its propt-rtics are stimulant, antispasmndir, anil 
diaphoretic when administered internally, and externally ai'jilied 
it is rubefacient. The annually .shed bark of the type is nsfd by 
the Australian aborigines for tinder, fnr making shields and 
canoes, and for tlie coverin.:;- df huts. 

M. pulchella (neat). /. reddish, usually solitary, glaltrous. 
June to Seiiteinber. I. scattered or nearly opposite, oval or 
oblong, olituse. A. 2ft. to 3ft. 1803. Shrub. (L. B. C. 200.) 

M, squamea (scaly). Jl. reddish-purple, white, or yellowish, 
rather small, in globular terminal heads ; calyx villous. June. 
I. scattered, numerons, nsnallv spreading, ovate-lanceolate to 
almost linear, h. 4ft. 1805. Slirub. See Fi;;. 533. (B. R. 477 ; 
L. B. C. 412.) 

M. squarrosa(squarrose). .//. yellowish-white, sessile, in ol)long 
cylindrical spikes of from lin. to Sin. ; bracts sometimes almost 
like the stem leaves. June to August. L mostly opposite or 
nearly so, from broadly ovate-cordate to ovatedanceolate, rigid, 
acute, almost puncent. h. 6ft. to 10ft. 1794. A handsome erect 
shrub. (B. M. 1935 ; L. B, C. 1130.) 

M, striata (striped). JJ. pink, in dense, oblong cr cylindrical, ter- 
minal spikes. June. /. alternate, lanceolate or linear, acute, 
and often pungent-pointed, flat. /(. 4ft. 1803. Shrub, with 
young shoots silky, at length glabrous. SVN. -17". Fraseri (.under 
which name it is figured in B. M. 3210). 
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M. styphelioides (8typhelia-like). /. whitt-, in pubescent 
spikes, siiiruundiiig the lower part of the branches. May to 
July. I. alternate, ovate, acuminated, endinj;' in a pungent 
inucrone, sessile, glabrous, h. Hit. to 10ft. 1793. Shrub. 





Fig. 535. Flowering Bran'chls of Melvleu v s(ji_ \mea, 
reduced and natnial size. 

M. thynaifolia (Thyme-leaved). Jl. purple ; spikes few-flowered. 
June to September. I. opposite, lanceolate. h, 2ft. 1792. 
Sln-ub. (B. :\I. 1863 ; L. B. C. 439.) Syx. M. coronata (A. B. B. 278). 

M. Wilsonii (Wilson's). _/?. red, solitary or two or three together 
in the axils of the stem leaves, often numerous along the prin- 
cipal branches. I. opposite, almost imbricate on the smaller 
branches, linear or linear-lanceolate, erect or scarcely spreading. 
1874. Shrub. (B. M. 6131.) 

MEIiAMPYRUM (from Mdampv/ron, an old Greek 
name used by Thcophrastus. from welas, black, and jji/ros, 
wheat ; alluding to the colour of the seeds of European 
field species, as they appear mixed with grain). Cow 
Wheat. Ord. Scropliularinece. A g-enus comprising- 
about six species of hardy, erect, annual herbs, found in 
Euroi^e and Western Asia, one being broadly dispersed 
over Asia and North America. Flowers sub-sessile in 
the axils, or in dense terminal spikes ; corolla yellow, 
violet, or variegated. Leaves opposite, narrow. The 
two species described below are the handsomest, but, in 
addition to these, ill. prate'use, the common Cow Wheat, 
and M. sylrciHr)i, are found in Britain. Melampyrums, 
being more or less parasitic, are not easily grown under 
artificial conditions. Seeds should be sown annually, in 
spring, in the open border ; if amongst sliort grass, I'v'C, 
success is more likely to be attained. 

M. arvens© (Held). Jl. spiked ; corolla erect ; tube rosy, 
curved, puberulous ; throat yellow ; lips dark pink; bracts rwse- 
purple, leafy. July and August. /. lanceolate, quite entire, or 
the upper toothed at the base. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. high, obtusely 
quadrigonous, stout, erect, brauched, scaberulou.s. Europe 
(Britain), Western Asia. (Sy. Mn. B. 1001.) 

M, cristatum (crested). _ff. densely spiked ; corolla tube yellow, 
tipped with purple, bent.' Septemlier and October. /. spread- 
iuu, narn^w Jiiiear-lanceolate. Stem 6in. to 18in. high, rigid, 
prect, obtusely fiMir-angled. Europe (Britain), Siberia. (Sy, 
En. B. 1000.) 

MELANDRIUM. Included under Lychnis (which 
see). 

MELANOPTERIS. Included under Jsin.]i>nn. 

MELANORRH(EA (from luelas, black, and rl^eo, to 
flow ; the true, when wounded, yields a black juice). 
Black Varnish Tree. Ord. Anncardiacece-. A genus com- 
prising a couple of species of very large-growing stove 
evergreen trees, natives of Birma and the Malayan 
Peninsula. Flowers in axillary panicles ; sepals five, 
cohering valvately into a five-nerved, caducous calyptra ; 
petals five or six, linear-oblong, imbricated. Leaves 
alternate, exstipulate, simple, entire, leathery. The under- 
mentioned species thrives in a peat and loam compost. 



Melanorrhoea — continued . 

Propagated by cuttings of ripe shoots, with the leaves 

intact, placed in sand, under a glass, and in bottom 

heat. 

M. usitatissima (most useful), jl red. I. obovate, very blunt, 
viljou.s. //. 100ft. Himlostan, 1828. This species yields a very 
valiial.de black varni;>h. "This is obtained by the process of 
tapping ; -short joints of bamboo, closed at the bottom end, being 
thrust into holes made in the trunk, and left for about two days, 
when they become full of a whitish thick juice, which turns 
black -when exposed to the air, and requires to be kept under 
water in order tit preserve it " (" Treasury of Botany ")■ 

MELANTHACE.3:. Included, by Bentham and 

Hooker, under Liliaceo':. 

MELANTHERA (from melas, black, and onfhera, 

an anther ; alluding to the colour of the anthers). Ord. 

Oompos'dcr. A genus comprising about eight species of 

scabrous-pubescent or slightly villous, stove, greenhouse, 

or half-hardy, herbs or sub-shrubs, natives of tropical 

America and Africa. Flower-heads white or yellow, 

mediocre ; young ones depressed, at length sub-globose, 

borne at the apices of the branches or in the axils of 

the upper leaves; involucre hemispherical, short, the 

bracts two or three-seriate ; receptacle convex or at 

length conical; achenes glabrous or slightly pilose. 

Leaves opposite, petiolate, toothed, or rarely hastately 

trilobed. The species thrive in any ordinary soil, and 

may be increased either by seeds or by di"\'isions. 

1>I. deltoidea (deltoid). Jl.-heads yellow; involucral scales oval- 

obloug ; (haft' of the receptacle obtuse, mucronate. July and 

August. I. opposite, undivided, ovate-deltoid or sub-cordate, 

scabriius-canescent. h. 5ft. We.st Indies, &c., 1799. Stove 

heili. Sv.N. Calea asxjera. 

M. hastata (spear-shaped). fl.-hea(h white ; involucral scales 

lanceolate ; chaft of the recejitacle spine-pointed. June and July. 

I. opposite, hastately trildied, scabrous, h. 3ft. to 6ft. North 

America, 1752. H;Uf-h;irdy herb. The variety pandurata has 

tiddle-shuiied leaves. 

MELANTHIUM (from melas, black, and antJios, a 
flower ; in allusion to the darker colour which the per- 
sistent perianth assumes after blossoming). Stn. Leiman- 
fhiitm. Obd. Liliacece. A genus comprising only three 
species of hardy bulbous plants, confined to North 
America. Flowers yellowish-white, small, copiously race- 
mose-paniculate ; perianth of six widely-spreading seg- 
ments. Leaves linear or lanceolate, membranous, gla- 
brous. Stems loose, leafy. The species are not much 
grown in our gardens. For culture, &c., see Veratrum. 
M. virginicum (Mrginiau). Bunch Flower. Jl., perianth cream- 
coltiur, tiirniug brown, auil persistent ; segments heart-shaped or 
oblong and lialbert-sliaped. July. I. lanceolate or linear, grass- 
like, tliu.se fn>ni the root broader. Stem simple, 3ft. to 5ft. high. 
(B. ]M. 935, undername of Helonias vinjinica.) 

MELASMA (from melasma, blackness ; the plant 
turns black when dried). Stns. Gasiromeria, Lyncea, 
Nirjriufi. Obd. Scropltularinece. A genus comprising 
three or four species of stove or greenhouse, scabrous- 
pubescent or hispid herbs, of which two (perhaps varie- 
ties of one) are natives of South Africa, the third is 
Brazilian, and the fourth Mexican. Flowers in ter- 
minal leafy racemes, which are sometimes long-inter- 
rupted at base ; calyx broadly ovate-campanulate, folia- 
ceous, five-fid at apex, the lobes valvate ; corolla white 
or pale yellowish, five - lobed, imbricated ; tube broad, 
sub-campanulate, shorter than the calyx or shortly ex- 
serted. Leaves opposite, sessile, entire, toothed, or 
slightly incised at base. Probably none of the species 
are in cultivation, 

MELASPH^RULA (from uiehis, black, and spluv- 
riiJa, a diminutive of spliaira, a ball; referring to the 
small blackish bulbs). Stns. AgliBa, Diasia. Ord. 
Iridece. A monotypic genus, the species being a very 
pretty, greenhouse, bulbous plant, with an elegant and 
graceful habit, and prodxrcing a profusion of flowers, 
which remain in perfection for a considerable period. 
For culture, see Ixia. 



M. graminea (grass-like). ,//. whitish, with a purplish stripi 
disposed iu large flexuons-branched panicles. April. I. grass-liki 
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Melasphserula — rontiuiied. 

light gi-een South Africa, 1880. (B. M. 615 ; L. B. C. 1444, undor 
naiiio of .V. pann^flora : A. 15. R. 62, ini.ler name of (;ladiol,i« 
firaiinnei'i.:) 

M. parviflora (small-flowfve.l). A syimiiyin of ,1/. iiramiacri. 

MELASTOMA (from mW„,., hlack, and stoma, the 
mouth ; the bhiok hevrios of ....ertaiii species, when eaten, 
stain the month). Ubd. 3r^■l„«^om^r■err. A genns com- 
prising about forty species of store evergreen, often 
erect, and strigose-pilose shrnbs ; one species creeping. 
They are natives of tropical Asia, Africa, North Aus- 
tralia, Oceania, and (one species) the Seychelles. Flowers 
purple, violet, or rose, rarely white, showy, bibracteate, 
at the apices of the branchlets, solitary, sub-tasciculate 
or paniculate ; calyx strigose, setose, or paleaceous ; lobes 
five, rarely six or seven; petals often five, obovato or 
unequilateral, sometimes ciliated at base. Leaves petio- 
late, oblong or lanceolate, coriaceous, entire, three to 
seven-nerved. Few of the species are now in cultiva- 
tion. They thrive best in a compost of equal parts 
loam and peat. Propagated, during spring, by cuttings, 
placed in sandy peat, under a bell glass, in' heat, "in 
winter, a rather dry atmosphere is desirable. 
M. corymbosum (corymbose), rl. lni»ht purple, in terminal 
corymbs. Snnnner. I. stalked, cordate-(o-ate, slalir..ns, seven 
to nine-nerved, rich satiny-green above, paler beneath ; margins 
sharply dentate-serrate. Tropical Africa. (B. JI. 904.) By an 
oversight, this species was not descrilied nndcr Amphihleuiwa ; its 
correct name is A. ci/rno.'^um (B. M. 5473). 
M. dentlculatum (tontlicd). il. m hite, few, csTnose ; calyx lobes 
lanceolate. .Inly. /. ]i(-tiolate, oval-ohlong, acuminate, five- 
nerved, bristly above, pale beneath. Ii. 3ft. to 4ft. New Caledonia, 
1S55. (B. JI. 4957.) 

M. macrocarpum (long-fruited). A .synonym of .V. i,iiilril,athi-;ra. 

M. malabathrica (."MalaVLar). J). purple, large; corymhs one to 
five-flowered. .July. /. cbiptic-oblong, obtuse at the Itase, acute 
at tlie a]>ex, quite entire. Branches tetragonal, rou'dr from 
striga-. /.. 6ft. to 8ft. East Indies, 1793. (U. -'^I. 529 ; B. E. 672, 
under name of ^f. ituicnu-aypi'in.) 

M. sangulneum (bloody-veined), ll. purple, Iirge, few, termin:[l ; 
petals six, large. September and October. L ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate, five-nerved, green above and shining, but red at the 
nerves beneath and on the short petioles, /o 4ft. to 6ft. Straits 
of Sunda, 1818. (B. M. 2241.) 

MELASTOMACE,a:. An order of erect herljs, 
shrubs, or trees, principally found in tropical America. 
Flowers variable in colour, showy, very rarely sweet- 
scented ; inflorescence spicate, paniculate or corymbose, 
in a few cases solitary or fasciculate ; calyx limb five, six, 
or three-partite, sometimes entire, imbricate, or contorted 
in the bud; petals free, or sometimes slightly united at the 
base, inserted on the calyx throat, on a fleshy annular 
layer, alternate with the calyx segments, shortly clawed, 
twisted in the bud. Leaves opposite or whorled, simple, 
equal or unequal, entire, rarely toothed, usually narrowed 
into a sometimes swollen petiole ; stipules none. The 
order comprises about 1.34 genera, .and 1800 species. 
Illustrative genera are: Bertolonia, ]\[^'hfst-oula, Miconia, 
Plei-oma, and Bhe^ina. 

MELHANIA (from Moitnt Melhan, in Arabia Felix, 
where the original species of this genus was discovered). 
Stns. Brotera and Sprengelia. Oed. Sferciiliacece. A 
genus comprising about sixteen species of softly tomentose, 
stove or greenliouse shrubs or sub-shrubs, natives of 
Africa, the warmer parts of Asia, and tropical Australia. 
Flowers yellow, white, or reddish ; petals five, rarely 
spreading; bracteoles often longer than the sepals; 
peduncles axillary, one or few-flowered. Leaves ovate 
or cordate, crenate-serrate. M. ertitliro.eiilon is a hand- 
some greenhouse shrub or small tree, of which only a 
very few individuals now exist in its native habitat. 
M. melano.rylon (also from St. Helena) has, within com- 
paratively recent years, become quite extinct in a wild 
state, and, probably, no longer exists even in cultivation. 
M. erythroxylon (rerl-^^■..oded). jl. at first pure white, changing 
after a day to lunk, and tiually to ;l Vjro^\nish-i'ed as they liegin to 
fade .June. '. ovate-cordate, somewhat (leltate, acuminated, 
c'renulated, tomentose beneath, h. 15ft. St. Helena, 1772. The 
wood of this tree is hard and of a dull brown colour. (B. M. 1000.) 

Vol. II. 



MELIA (from Melia, the Greek n.ame for the Ash ; 
in allusion to the resemblance in the leaves). Bead-tree. 
Okd. Meliniecp. A genus comprising about five species 
of stove, greenhouse, or half-hardy trees, natives of 
tropical Asia and Aifstralia, one species being widely 
dispersed Ijy introduction. Flowers white or purple, in 
large, axillary, much-branched panicles : calyx five or 
six-parted, imbricated ; pjetals five or six, free, linear- 
spathnlate, spreading. Fruit drupaceous, small. Leaves 
alternate, pinnate, or bi- or tripinnate ; young ones, 
together with the inflorescence, often stellato-tomentosc ; 
leaflets petiolulate, dentate or serrate. Branches covered 
with scars. The species arc of easy culture in a sandy- 
loiim soil. Propagated by cuttings, placed in s;xnd, 
under a bell glass, in gentle bottom heat. The name 
Bead-tree has been given to the species of this genus, 
on account of the use made of the seeds in Catholic 
countries, " where the nuts are tlireaded for beads, to 
assist the devotion of good Catholics, for which purpose 
they are peculiarly suited, having a natural perforation 
throfigh the centre ; hence the tree has been called Arbor 
Sfiiirhi ■' (•' Botanical Magazine "). 

M. Azadirachta (Azadirachta). rf. bluish. Summer, /.pinnate; 
leaflets ov;ite-]anceolate, unequal at the base, acuminated, den- 
tatdy-serrated ; petioles terete. A. 20ft. East Indies, 1759. 
Stove. (B. E. S. 14.) 




En;, 534. Poinaox oi' [NFi.0Rf;sci;\(;'F. oi'MRiav ,\zKDATt\rii. 




Eio'. 535. Elowerlxo Branch, a.vij ujiiACHED Fuuvkr and 

FRI IT, OF ilKLIA AZKOARACH FLORIBUXDA, 

M. Azedarach (.izedarach). jl. lilac, fragrant. Summer. I. bi- 
pinn;tte ; le;ifiets deeply sen-ated, somewh:it qninate. h. 40ft. 
Tropical Asia, ttc, 1556.' H;lrdv in the South of England. See 
Fig. 534. (B. F. S. 13; B. M. 1066.) 31. A. Iloribimda is more flori- 
fefiais than the type, and flowers in a smaller state. See Fig. 535. 
(R. H. 1872. 470.)' 

M. composita (compound). A synonym of -17. duJiia. 

2 Y 
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M. dubia (<loubtful). Jl. wliitiwh or pinkish ; peduncles, calyces, 
and petals rather velvety. Summer. /. somewhat bipinnate, but 
at the apices of the petioles they are simply pinnate ; leaflets 
almost entire, lower ones ternate. /*. 30ft. Tropical Asia, 
Australia, and Africa, 1810. Stove. Syn. M. composita. 

M. japonica (Japanese), fi. lilac, frag'rant, in large axillary 
panicles. Summer. I. large, bipinnate ; leaflets few, distant, 
ovate, crenate. //. 20ft. to 40ft. Japan, 186b. A very ornamental 
half-hardy tree. 

M. sempervirens (evergreen). /. bluish. Summer. I. bi- 
pinnate ; leaflets deeply toothed, usually seven in number, shining 
when young. /(.25ft. Jamaica, 1656. "Stove. (B. R. 643.) 

MEIiIACCX. A rather large order of trees and 

shrubs, very rarely sub-herbaceous. They are found 
principally in the tropical parts of Asia and America. ■ 
Flowers dicecious, or rarely polyg^amo-dicecious, regular, 
terminal or axillary, panicled ; calyx generally small, 
four or fiye-ficl ; festiration usually imbricate ; petals 
hypogynous, four or five, rarely three to seven, some- 
times free and contorted or imbricate, sometimes con- 
nate, or adnate to the stamina! tube, and valvate. 
Leaves alternate, exstipulate, very rarely dotted, pin- 
nate, or rarely simple, entire. The wood of many 
species of Meliacew is often called Cedar, and is 
esteemed, not only on account of its aromatic fragrance, 
but for its density and fine colour. To this order 
belongs Sirieteiiia Mahagoni^ which yields the Mahogany 
of commerce. There are about thirty-seven genera and 
270 species. Examples are: Af/Jnia, Melia, and Siriefenia. 

MELIANTHE^. A tribe of !^npvH<li,ceLP. 

IVIELIANTHUS (from iiieli, honey, and anflios. a 
flower ; calyces full of honey). Honey Flower. Oed. 








Fig. 536. Flowkrs an'ii Leaf of Meman'tiius comosli.s. 

8npindace(e. A .small genus (four species) of half-hardy 
or greenhouse, glaucous or oanescent, often strongly 
scented shrubs ; they are natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, but one is found on the Himalayas, where it has 
been introduced. Flowers shortly pedicellate, bracteate ; 
lower ones sometimes apetalous ; racemes terminal and 
axillary ; calyx fire-parted ; petals five, narrow, long- 
clawed. Leaves alternate, stipulate, impari-pinnate ; 



Melianthus — continued. 
leaflets nnequally toothed, decurrent. The species moat 
frequently seen in cultivation is M. major ; this is a 
very ornamental plant, and is largely employed in sub- 
tropical gardening. It is not, strictly speaking, hardy, 
but thrives very well in the open air, throughout the 
year, if the roots are protected, in the winter, by a 
covering of leaves. It makes an admirable conservatory 
plant. Propagated by seeds, or by cuttings, which latter 
strike freely under a hand glass. 

M. comosus (tufted). /. gTeen at base ; sepals and petals orange- 
yellow within, the larger marked externally with a red spot. 
Autumn I. 4in. to 5in. long ; leaflets lanceolate, serrate, h. 3ft. 
to 5ft. Greenhouse. See Fig. 536. (B. M. 301, uniler name of 











Fir,. 537 Melianthus major. 

M. major (great).* Jf, brownish, in rather long spikes springing 
from the axils of the upper leaves. Summer. I. stem-clasping, 
smooth, glaucous ; leaflets four or five, large, deeply cut into 
acute divisions. Stems hollow, woody at base. /*. 4ft. to 6ft. 
1688. Greenhouse. See Fig. 537. (B. E. 45.) 

M. minor (small). Jl. dark brown, in whorls; racemes axillary, 
elongated, drooping. August. I. smooth above and hoary 
beneath. /(. 5ft. 1696. Greenhouse. 

M. pectinatus (pectinate). /. in whorls of four to six ; 
petals four, scarlet, clawed ; disk fleshy, horseshoe-shaped ; 
racemes terminal, erect, 4in. to Sin. long. Winter, fr. ^in. in 
diameter, cruciately four-winged. I. 5in. to 5in. long, shortly 
petioled, glabrous above, white-tomentose beneath, pinnate; 
pinnules six to ten pairs, opposite, linear-strap-shaped. //. 6ft. to 
10ft. A singular and beautiful conservatory plant. (B. I\I. 
6557, under name of M. Triineniamif.) 

M. Trimenianus (Dr. Trimen's). A synonym of M. pcctuiatuK. 

MEIiICHRUS {from meXichvos, honey-coloured ; in 
reference to the colour of the glands of the flowers). 
Obd. Epacr-idew. A small genus (tw^o species) of very 
ornamental greenhouse shrubs or sub-shrubs, with a pro- 
cumbent or somewhat erect habit, restricted to Eastern 
temperate Australia. Flowers erect ; corolla rotate or 
urceolate, furnished near the base with five glands, alter- 
nating with the stamens ; segments bearded. Leaves 
sessile, lanceolate. The species thrive best in sandy 
peat. Propagated by cuttings of the shoots, about 2in. 
long, inserted in sandy soil. 
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Melichrus— fonhnwec!. 

M. medius (intenneiliute). A synoHvm <,f M. vrecjkUus. 

M. rotatus (wlieel-slKipe.l). fl. scarlet ; cmv.Ua rotate. June. 

loJS"'-''','^ ■^'""''V'^'"'' P''°-^'^ "" '"J"i surfafe.s and on the uiarttins. 
1824. Procunilient shrulj. 

M. urceolatus (uvee.ilate). rf. scarlet ; corolla urceolate. April. 
'. lanceulate, attenuated, very acute, niucronate. concave, with 
uiemliranuiis. dentuailated edses. h. 2(t. 1824. Erect shrub. 
Sv.N. M. inedtiis. 

MELICOCCA (from n/Wi, honey, and ioAJos, a berry ; 
the taste of the fruit is very sweet). Okd. Sapindacea;. 
A genus comprising two or three species of stove trees, 
generally very glabrous, natives of the West Indies, 
Brazil, and Venezuela. Flowers regular, polygamo- 
dicecious; racemes elongated, simple or paniculately 
branched, many-flowered. Drupe ovoid, edible. Leaves 
alternate, exstipulate, abruptly pinnate; leaflets two or 
three-jugate, almost opposite, sessile, membranaceous. 
The species thrive in a compost of loam and peat. Pro- 
pagated by ripened cuttings, placed in sand, under a bell 
glass, in heat. 

M. bijuga (two-paired). Honey Berry, fl. yellow ; racemes ter- 
minal and axillary, simple, spike-formed. Jr. as lar«e as a 
bullace, jet-black, with a very sweet, pleasant taste. I. with two 
pairs of leaflets, h. 40ft. to 50ft. West Indies, &c., 1778. 

MELICOPE ifrom itieli, honey, and Icope, a division; 
in allusion to the four honey-glands at the base of the 
ovaries). Oed. Eutacew. A genus consisting of about 
fifteen species of gland-dotted, glabrous, greenhouse 
shrubs, natives of New Zealand and the Paciflc Islands. 
Flowers white, rather small ; cymes axillary, three- 
flowered, or paniculately branched and many-flowered. 
Leaves opposite {rarely alternate), simple or one to three- 
foliolate, very rarely pinnate ; petioles simple or winged ; 
leaflets entire or crenate. The species described below 
is the onl}* one known to cultivation. It thrives in a 
compost of sandy loam, with a little peat and leaf mould. 
Propagated, in May, by cuttings of small side shoots, 
inserted in sand, under a bell glass. 

M. ternata (three-leafleted). ft. greenish-\\hite, in peduncled, 
trichotomous, axillary cymes. June. L opposite, trifoliolate ; 
leaflets 3in. to 4in. long, ovate oi- linear-oblong, acute, entire, 
longer than the petioles. //. 12ft. to 16ft. New Zealand, 1822. 

MELILOT. .sVf Melilotus. 

MEIiILOXtJS (old Greek name used by Dioscorides, 
from melt, honey, and Lufun -. the plants are said to be the 
favourite resort of bees). Melilot. Ord. Legumino^a;. A 
genus comprising about forty species of hardy herbaceous 
plants, of no horticultural value, allied to TyifoUxni. 
Flowers yellow or white, disposed in loose racemes. Leaves 
trifoliolate : leaflets usually toothed. The genus is repre- 
sented in the British Flora by three species, one or more 
often being cultivated as " Bee Plants." 

MEIiISSA (from melissn, a bee ; bees are said to 
gather honey from these plants). Balm. Obd. Lahiatcp. 
A genus containing three or four species of hardy her- 
baceous perennials, or very rarely under-shrubs, natives 
of Central and Western Asia. Flowers white or yellowish, 
variou-sly disposed, racemose or whorled. For culture, 
see Balm. 

M. officinalis (otticinal). Common Balm. jf. white or pale yellOA\- ; 
cymes distinct, three to six-flowered; whorls distant. June to 
October. I. broad-ovate, crenated, truncate at the base, or 
cordate. Stem herbaceous, erect, branched, h. 2ft. to 4ft. 
Central and South Europe (Britain), naturalised in \\'est Asia. 
(Sy. En. B. 1053.) A variegated form is sometimes seen in culti- 
vation, and forms a very pretty edging pl;int in almost any soil : 
it is, moreover, very fragrant. 

MEIiITTIS (from melUta, another form of the Greek 
meiis.sa, a bee, to which insect the plant was considered 
specially grateful). Bastard Balm. Ord. Labiates. A 
monotypio genus, the species being a very handsome, 
hardy, native perennial. It thrives almost anywhere, and 
in any soil ; but, in a slightly-shaded spot, and in well- 
enriched loam, the result will amply repay the trouble 
taken. The plant is most distinct in character, and should 
be o-rown extensively on the margins of shrtibberies, and in 



Mellttis — continued. 
herbaceous borders generally. Propagated by diiiding the 
plants after flowering. 
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Fig. 538. Mei.itxis MelissoI'Hvllum. 

M.Mellssophylluin (Balm-leaved).* y!. creanj-white, spotted pink 

or purple; coruUa IMn. to 2in. long; whurls about six-fiowered, 

axjlhiry. May. (. cm short petioles, liin. to 2in. long, ovate, 

crenated, cordate at the base, opposite, sli.jjhtly hairy. Stems 

erect, simple, more or less hairy. A. 1ft. to lift. Europe (Britain). 

See Fig. 538. (Sy. En. B. 1062.) The variety known as grandijlora 

differs in having the corolla cream-coloured, with the middle of 

the lower lip purplish-reil. (Sy. En. B. 1063.) 

MELLEOUS. Having the taste or smell of honey. 

MELLIFEKOUS. Honey-bearing. 

MELOCACTUS ifrom Melon, a Melon, and Kaldof. 

a name applied by Theophrastus to a spiny plant ; the 

species of this genus are melon-formed, and their angles 

are beset with tufts of spines). Melon Thistle. Ord. 

Cnctei-P. A genus comprising about thirty species of stove 

succulent plants, inhabiting Mexico, Brazil, and the West 

Indies, a few being found in New Granada. Melo- 

cactuses are not often seen in cultivation, and are more 




Fig. 539. Melocictus comjrxis. 
grotesque than beautiful. They closely resemble each 
other in general characters, which are "' a globular, un- 
branched, fleshy stem, 1ft. to 3ft. in diameter, regularly 
ribbed from base to summit, the ridges bearing a vary- 
ing number of clusters of .^pines, and a cylindrical por- 
tion, termed the cap. produced from the apex of the 
stem, formed of a ^vooUy sul:>stance, and closely-set, softer 
spines than those on the main stem. Upon this the 
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Melocactus — continued. 
small flowers are borne, tubular in form, and red or 
rose-coloured" (Castle, "Cactaceous Plants"). The spe- 
cies generally grow in exceedingly dry, rocky or sandy 
situations. The one most generally cultivated is M. coni- 
miinis, which is very difficult to grow with anything 
approaching success. Essential elements in its culture 
are a high temperature, very porous soil, plenty of 
drainage, and but little water. See also Cactus. 

M, communis (coiniiinn). Melon Cactuw ; Turk's (.'ap. Ji. msy- 
red, tubnhir, lin. long. Stems from 1ft. to l.\iL hi;;h, 1ft. in 
tlianieter ; ridges from twelve to twenty, lin. to l,Un. deep, 
conical, bearing clusters of eight or nine spines, -|in. to lin. long. 
West Indies, 1788 See Fig. 539. (B. U. 3090.) 

M. depressus (depressed), fl. rose-coloured. July. fr. a club- 
shaped berry, about lin. long. Stem depresso-conicai, not more 
than6in. across, with rounded sides; ribs about ten, acute, each 
bearing four or five clusters of strong, spreading, pale brown ur 
ashen-green spines, live to seven in a cluster ; at the summit of 
the stem is a short crown, less than ijin. high, and about 2\m. in 
diameter, of woollv substance, tilled with'' exserted red acuU-i. 
Pernambuco. (B. M. 3691.) 

M. EUemieetii (Ellemeet's). jl. rose-colour, rather small. Stems 
ovoid, depressed, ten-ribbed; ribs separated by broad sinuses; 
spines seven or eight, rather short, similar. Eahia, Brazil, 
1872. 

M. Schlumbergerianus (Schluniberger's). This species forms 
a globular, glaiicescent, furrowed mass, aljout 6in. in diameter, and 
as much in height ; the angles are fifteen in number, elevated 
about lin., and bear clusters of about nine radiating spines, 
which are white, with Idack points ; the terminating tuft, or cap, 
is about lin. high and 2in. broad. St. Thomas' Island, 1861. 

MELODINUS (from melon, an apple, and dineo, 
to turn round ; referring to the shape of the fruit). 
Stns. Bicorona, Lycimnia. Ord. Apocynacece. A genus 
comprising about fifteen species of woody-stemmed, often 
climbing, stove shrubs, natives of the East Indies, 
South China, the Malay Archipelago, the Islands of 
the Pacific, and tropical Australia. Flowers white, often 
fragrant, disposed in short terminal cymes ; corolla with 
a cylindrical tube, and live oblique or sickle-shaped, 
spreading lobes ; the mouth of the tube furnished with 
a coronet composed of five to ten small erect scales. 
Fruit a globose two-celled berry, pulpy inside. Leaves 
opposite, penniveined. The only species yet intro- 
duced is the one bore described. For culture, ^ee 
Dipladenia. 

M. monogynus (one-styled), ji. white, fragrant ; panicles axillary 
and terminal, sub-globular, brachiate, crowded. July. fr. yellow, 
four-cornered, the size of an orange, containing an edible pulp. 
I. lanceolate, shining, acuminated Northern and Eastern India, 
1820. (B. M. 2527; B. R. 83*.) 

MELOLONTHA VULGARIS. 8ee Cockchafers. 

MELON ithicuiiiix Mela). The Melon produces tbo 
richest and most highly valued fruit of any plant in 
the family to which it belongs, and its crop is one of 
the most important each year for dessert and other 
purposes. It is supposed to be a native of the hotter 







I''IG. 540. JjATEKAL liiiott'TH o|.' .MicrjiN, slici\vin,i; (a) Male ami ('/) 

parts of Asia, and to have been introduceil i'rom there 
to Europe at the oommencemeiit of the Chriwtian era. 
In some parts of the East, where Melons grow plen- 
tifully in the open air, the fruit forms one of the chief 



Melon — continued. 
articles of food for the inhabitants. In this country, 
where success is rarely attainable without glass houses, 
or frames, and artificial heat, the product is, in conse- 
quence, one of comparative luxury. The Melon is a 
trailing plant, unless trained to cover trellises, &c., when, 
by the use of its numerous tendrils in retaining a hold, 
it becomes partially self-supporting as a climber ; it is of 
annual duration. The flowers are monoecious, and are 
produced in the axils of the leaf-stalks (see Fig. 540), 
the males being by far the most numerous of the 
two sexes. Plants only succeed well during the summer, 
when there is plenty of light and sun for ripening the 
fruits, and causing them to attain the highest flavour. 
The season tor the best fruits is, therefore, limited 
to the six months beginning with May ; and, -for the 
earliest crops, preparations must commence in January, 
or early in February. It is advisable to sow a few 
seeds, from this time until July, at intervals of about 
three weeks, as various circumstances may tend to 
render one or more batches useless, and then others 
will be ready to take their place in a short time 
afterwards. Melons are raised in any quantity, from 
seeds, and it is very important that these should 
be obtained from a reliable source. Where numerous 
varieties, or even any number beyond one, are grown 
together, there is a danger of the flowers becoming 
naturally or artificially cross-fertilised ; and, again, if 
good specimens of fruit are not selected for seed-bear- 
ing, deterioration soon takes place. The seeds are best 
placed singly, or two each, in small pots, with a vie\v, in 
the latter instance, of removing the weakest plant in 
due course. A compost of loam and leaf soil is most 
suitable, and the pots should be plunged in a frame where 
there is a bottom heat of about 75deg. Considerable 
attention is requisite in the early part of the year, in 
respect of inuring young plants to air and light, with 
a view to getting them strong before being permanently 
planted. So soon as the first leaf appears, beyond 
those produced by the seed, the plants are generally fit 
for repotting. This operation should be carefully per- 
formed, to avoid injuring the tender roots, and the soil, 
before being used, should, for the same reason, be 
placed where it can become warm throughout. Ailow- 
ing seedling Melons to become starved in their pots, 
before planting, is a bad system, unfortunately too com- 
monly practised. It is far better to sow frequently, 
and plant only such as arc healthy, and in a free-grow- 
ing state, discarding others as soon as it is known they 
will not be required. 

Soil. Melons succeed best in a rather strong, heavy 
loam, which should be of a friable, rather than of an 
adhesi^'e, nature. Some growers recommend cutting 
turf. Sin. thick, from a pasture, breaking it in pieces, 
and using at once ; while the more general 
plan, in gardens, is, pcrliaps, that of re- 
serving a small stack purposely for grow- 
(\ ing Melons and a few other plants, such 

" as pot Strawberries, which require similar 

heavy soil. A little well-rotted manure 
is sometimes added, but it should only be 
sparingly applied, or the soil may become 
too rich, and induce an over-luxuriant 
growth. The better plan is to give manure 
water after a crop of fruit is set, or to 
substitute a richer compost as a top-dress- 
ing, if an additional one is required, at 
the same period. The soil for Melons 
should be rammed very firm before plant- 
ing time, or when an addition is made 
round their roots. It matters little how hard the bulk 
is made ; roots readily permeate the whole, if kept 
quite moist, as it should lie — at least, till the fruits 
begin to ripen. 
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Melon — continued. 

Culture in Fnime.^. Where a f|uantity of Melons have 
to be supplied, and houses suited for their culture are 
not obtainable, the ordinary pits and frames have, of 
necessity, to be utilised for growing them. In summer 
this IS not difficult, especially with some of the hardier 
sorts ; but, m spring-, there are many disadvantages in 
not bemg able to attend to the plants without liaving- 
them exposed to the air. Pits for Melon culture may 
or may not be heated by hot water; in either case, the 
bottom heat is usually supplied by fermenting material, 
into which the roots are allowed t.3 extend. This, and 
the soil, should be prepared, and put in a few days 
before the plants arc inserted, in urdor that rank steam 
may escape, and everything become warmed to a suit- 
able temperature. Some soil should bo incorporated 
with the dung on the surface, and small mounds of soil 
alone made where it is intended to plant — say, under 
the centre of each sash, if there is sufficient space 
between for the plants to develop. In training Melon 
plants in frames, the points should be pinched out when 
the second or third rough leaf is expanded. Two 
branches wiU then proceed from the axils of the lower 
leaves ; one should be trained towards the front, and 
the other towards the back of the frame. When these 
extremities are nearly reached, pinch out the points again, 
and fruiting laterals will be those next produced. The 
chief aim will then be to get enough flowers fertilised to 
eventually form a crop. This process, called " setting," is 
generally performed artificially, when the weather is fine, 
and plenty of air can be admitted. It consists in trans- 
ferring dry pollen from the anthers of the male to the 
stigma of the female flowers, when both are in a fully 
expanded state. The operation may be performed by 
means of a oamel's-hair pencil, or by detaching a male 
flower, removing its corolla, and applying the pollen direct. 
It is best to allow only one fruit on a lateral ; if more 
are set. they should be removed. When any commence 
swelling with certainty, the lateral on which they are 
growing should be stopped at the point, and a piece of 
slate, or board, placed beneath each fruit, to keep it 
clean. The sub-lateral growths made afterwards must be 
kept somewhat thinned, so as to admit the sun and light 
necessary for perfecting the fruit. 

CidtiLHttion in Houses. Althougli large numbers of 
Melons are grown successfully in frames, superior ac- 
commodation, in every way, is afforded in houses, the 
plants being fuUy under control for receiving the neces- 
sary attention. Houses used in winter for forcing or 
plant-growing, may be utilised throughout tlie spring 
and summer for Melons, if special provision cannot be 
made. For early supplies, small lean-to or half-span 
houses, about 10ft. wide, and facing south, are best 
adapted ; and an ample supply of heat should be at 
command. Melons succeed much better with than with- 
out bottom heat. It is sometimes supplied l»y pipes 
fixed in the bed beneath where they are planted out ; 
and, at others, by fermenting material placed to the 
depth of 2ft. or .3ft. Where pipes are in use, they 
should be surrounded with clinkers, or other mate- 
rial, through which the heat may pass readily to the 
soil in which the Melons are grown. This should be 
placed in mounds, not less than 4ft. apart, near the 
centre of the bed, and allowed to remain until thoroughly 
warmed through. The plants, having been previously 
prepared in pots, and not allowed to become starved, 
or infested with insects, may then be inserted, one in 
the middle of each mound, the coUar being kept a little 
above the surface, and the soil pressed firmly round the 
roots. A trellis must be provided, about 1ft. from the 
glass, it one is not already fixed, and a stake placed at 
once to each plant, to prevent it getting broken. The 
training of Melons is differently practised in houses to 
what it is in frames. The main shoot is encouraged to 



Melon — continued. 
grow nearly to the top of the trellis before being stopped. 
Side shoots, which then appear from the axil of nearly 
every leaf on the main stem, invariably bear female 
blossoms, and it is advisable, before any are fertilised, 
to wait until a sufficient number of these open at one 
time to form the crop. When one or two fruits are 
allowed to take the lead, they swell rapidly, and later 
ones frequently turn yellow, and drop off. About six 
fruits will be enough for plants occupying the space 
above given, and, if this number can be successfully fer- 
tilised about the same time, they will each have a good 
chance of swelling. A support must be placed beneath 
each fruit before it becomes very heavy, to prevent it 
breaking down, or, when getting ripe, becoming detached 
from the stalk, and falling. A small board, with a string 
or wire secured to each corner, for tying to the trellis, 
is a handy method much practised, the boards being 
equally u.seful for several fruits. Eipening wiU be indi- 
cated by the fruit parting from its stalk, changing 
colour, and emitting a strong perfume, not before 
observable. It may then be cut, laid for a time in the 
sun, and afterwards in a cool, airy fruit-room, until 
required for use. Tlie period during which a Melon 
is at its best is a short one, and it is very important 
to know from experience, as near as possible, when this 
period is, and to send the fruit for dessert at the right 
time. Hastening or retarding the ripening x^rocess, to 
supply at certain dates, may be accomplished by exposing 
to a higher or lower temperature, which, in either 
case, should be a somewhat dry one. 

Some growlers cultivate Melons, in summer, on what is 
called the extension system, and many of the free-growing 
varieties succeed admirably when thus treated. A large 
house, in which the air is warmed by hot-water pipes, 
and the bed heated similarly, or with fermenting mate- 
rial, is planted with Melons in the usual way, or at 
greater distances apart, the object being to allow a less 
number of plants to grow without much restriction, and 
keep on producing fruits. Thus, if three plants are in- 
serted, the centre one may be cropped and removed, and 
the others allowed to occupy the space afterwards ; or 
the two permanent ones only may be inserted at 
first. Under this system, it will be necessary to have 
additional soil supplied, to keep the plants growing. 
Watering, so far as is requisite, must be continued, 
and air admitted more freely when succes.sional fruits 
are being fertilised. It would be well for the inex- 
perienced to try this plan before generally adopting 
it, as the treatment of plants respecting the ventila- 
tion, watering, and other details, must, of course, be 
different where the same house contains fruits in the 
several stages of flowering, swelling, and ripening. The 
advantage claimed is the larger, more juicy, and highly- 
flavoured fruit, because obtained from plants whose sap 
is allowed free circulation, consequent on less restriction 
being practised in training the branches. 

Slutding and Tempendure. Seeds of Melons, when 
sown in pots, should be plunged in a bottom heat of 
about 7.5deg., either inside a dung frame or in a 
heated house. In the early part of the year, the 
young plants must be very carefidly treated, by gradually 
exposing them to light before there is a possibility of 
their getting drawn. Later on in the season, as the days 
lengthen, they grow more strongly from the first. A light 
shading should be temporarily applied in hot weather, 
to prevent flagging ; but Melons bear a good deal of sun 
without injury, if properly watered and ventilated. The 
temperature of the Melon house or pit, in spring, may 
be from (JOdeg. to 65deg. by night, with a rise of 
lOdeg. by day. Air must be very cautiously admitted 
during March and April, and the house or pit shut 
up early on bright days, to take advantage of the 
sun heat. If the latter raises the temperature after 
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Melon — continued. 
closing to 90deg., when the plants are growing, and 
there is plenty of moisture about, no harm will be 
likely to result. During the flowering period, more air 
must be admitted, and a drier atmosphere maintained. 
In summer, but little fire heat need be given, and none 
will be necessary, as a rule, during the latter part of 
June and in July. Plenty of air should be given early 
in the day when a great heat is expected. 

Wateriii'j. Melons require abundance of water and 
frequent syringing when they are growing freely. Both 
must be regulated according to the time of year, and 
the amount of light and sun heat available. All the 
water used for both purposes should either be heated, 
or allowed to stand and become warmed to the tem- 
perature of the house. In frames, where there is a 
depth of manure into which the roots penetrate, 
watering need not be so frequently practised as in 
houses, where a comparatively small mound of soil is 
placed above hot-water pipes. When the plants are 
growing, and also after the fruits are set, water should 
be frequently thrown about the passages and round 
the walls of the house, unless the weather be dull and 
wet ; but when flowering, and so soon as ripening com- 
mences, the air and soil must be kept drier, and the 
fruits in the later stages allowed exposure to the sun, 
which materially contributes to their good flavour. 

hisects, 4t- The most injurious insect commonly 
found on Melons is Red Spider, very few batches of 
plants escaping its attack altogether. It is important to 
start with a clean house or pit, and also to have plants 
free from such a troublesome pest. In the early stages 
of growth, the leaves may be examined separately, at 
frequent intervals, and if any insects are detected, they 
may be carefully sponged oft'. The leaves are, however, 
so brittle that this cannot readily be performed without 
injury. The best plan of removing the insect is to 
syringe with as much force as the leaves allow, using 
soft rain water, which has been standing in the house 
to become warmed. Melon leaves will not withstand the 
use of insecticides that are applied to many other plants. 
Green or Black Fly, if allowed a footing, increase 
rapidly ; consequently, their appearance should be watched 
for, and the usual remedy of fumigating with tobacco 
smoke applied. Some caution in this performance is 
necessary, as the leaves may be easily injured thereby. 

Melons not unfrequently damp off, just at the neck of 
the plant. It is considered that one great cause of 
this disease — if it really is one — is a close and over- 
moistened atmosphere. The remedy of constant ventila- 
tion, if only very slight, will naturally be suggested, 
and a little powdered lime and charcoal, applied when 
the first symptoms are seen, will often dry up the 
affected tissues, and prevent further injury. The stem 
and roots are also sometimes attacked by canker, which 
is not generally observable until the leaves givt; indica- 
tions by flagging, and the plants die in a short time. 
A small ncmatoid worm, also, now and then, attacks 
the roots, living inside the tissues, and causing them 
to decay. The injured parts, or, better still, the whole 
plant and roots, should be burned, and the use of any 
part of the soil avoided for a future crop. Unhealthy 
plants, or those subjected to checks from improper 
airing, watering, or other causes, are most liable to 
canker ; sturdy, free-growing ones are far less frequently 
attacked. 

Sorts. There are few kinds of fruit amongst whicli 
natural or artificial cross - fertilisation is practised with 
greater ease for the production of new varieties, than 
amongst Melons ; hence the appearance of such a nume- 
roua quantity of so-called new or improved sorts each 
year. A few of the old ones are only wdth difficulty 
surpassed ; and a selection from those of recent years 



Melon — continued. 
presents a standard of excellence, on every point, which 
it is most desirable to maintain. Deterioration soou 
takes place, and good varieties may readily be lost by 
allowing their fruits to be cross-fertilised ; consequently, 
it is well to keep raising some new ones, with a view 
of, at least, preserving a high standard, and, j^ossibly, 
further improving it. A thin skin, quality, size, and 
productiveness, are the most important properties. If 
one or two sorts are found to suit in these particulars, 
they should be grown ; others should only be admitted 










ill 541 C IM VLOIP MLLON 

for experiment, unless proved to be superior. The 
Cantaloup Melon {see Fig. 541) is supposed to have been 
one of the first ever cultivated in Europe. It has a 




Fig. 542. CouLOMMiER'y Melon. 

remarkably irregular surface, and both the skin and fiesh 
are variable in colour. Coulommier's Melon (see Fig. 542) 
is only remarkable for its hardiness and the size of its 




Fii;. 545. Embroidered Market Melon, 
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Melon — co'iitiiiiied. 
fruits ; it is cultivated, almost without shelter, in the 
ope^i fleWs m Normandy, &c. The Embroidered Marliet 
Melon (see Pig. 543) ilso a netted variety, bears a large 
nearly spherical timt ynth oi uige, or reddish-orange 




Fio. 544. FiGARi Melon. 

flesh :^ the ribs are not prominent. The Figari (see Fig. 
544) is an ornamental and small-fruited Melon, probably 
of African origin. Its obovoid fruits are scarcely as 
large as a medium-sized hen's egg; they are smooth 
and yellow when ripe, and exhale a very decided Melon 
odour, but are not edible, being only cultivated tor 




Fio. 545. Persi.in J[elo.\. 

ornament, garnishing, &c. The Persian Melon (see Pig, 
545) has elongated pear-shaped fruits, of medium size, 
without ribs, not, or only slightly, netted ; the rind is 
yellow, marbled with dark .green ; the flesh is greenish- 
white, and very sugary ; this sort keeps a long time. 




Ftg. 546. QuEEx Anne's Pocket, or Dudaim, Melon. 

Queen Anne's Pocket, or Dudaim (see Pig. 546), does not 
differ markedly in foliage and habit from ordinary Melons, 
but its very small round fruits, marbled with brown on an 
orange or orange-red ground, distinguish it at once from 
all others ; it is probably of African origin. The fruits, 
when ripe, have a very stron.g odour, but are not edible ; 
they are only of use for garnishing and decorative pmrposes. 




Fii;. 547. Winter JIelox. 
The Winter Melon (see Pig. 547) is the largest of the 
white-fleshed kinds, but is also one of the least desirable. 
The fruit is elliptic, more or less elongated, rarely sub- 
spherioal, with a smooth or faintly netted skin, and thick 
flesh ; it varies much in size and colour, the latter ranging 
from 'dark green to creamy-white or yellow. This sort is 
cultivated in open fields in the South of Europe. 



Melon — continued. 

Melons are usually divided into two, and sometimes 
into three, classes, according to the colour of their flesh 
inside t)ie skin. For all practical purposes, the two 
under which the subjoined limited selection of varieties 
are classed, are amongst the best in cultivation. Doubt- 
less, there are very many others considered of equal or 
superior merit, according to the views of different cul- 
tivators and consumers of the fruit. 

Class 1. Green and 'White-fleslied. 

Cashmere (Meredith's). Fniit medium or iarge, oval, slightiy 
ril^bed ; skin tliin, yellow when ripe, not much netted , flesh 
nearly white, very juicy, and of excellent flavour. An old variety, 
hut, when well grown, one of the best in cultivation. 

Colston Bassett Seedling. Fruit slightly obovate ; skin yellow, 
beautifully- uetteil; tle.^li whitish, melting, very juicy. 

Eastnor Castle. Fruit medium or large, from 31b. to 41b. in 
^\fight: skin pjife yellow; iiesli meltin,g, and very rich. A free 
giowei' and Ijearer ; one of the best, j^ut does not keep lon,g. 

Gilbert's Green-fleshed. Fruit large, oval, greenish-yellow ; 
flesh melting and juicy. 

Golden Gem (Cox's). P'ruit round, yellow, netted ; flesh whitish- 
green, of good flavour. 

Golden Queen. Fruit medium, round ; skin thin, golden,yelloA\-, 
lieautifully netted ; flesh very juicy. Idant of a hardy constitu- 
tion. 

Hero of Lockinge. Fruit medium ; skin rich golden-yellow, 
witli white lacing ; flesh \Ahite, ruelting, of very fine flavour. An 
excellent variety, either for pits or houses. 

Queen Emma. Flesh almost white, tender, and melting, with 
thin rind. A large, handsome, free-bearing variety, of strong 
constitution. 

■Victory of Bath (Gilbert's). Fruit large, slightly oval ; skin 
greenish-yellow, not much netted ; flesh gi'een, juicy, and richly 
flavoured. Plant of moderate growth. 

■William Tillery. Fruit large, handsome ; skin dark green, thin ; 
flesh pale green, juicy, sweet, and of excellent quality. One of 
the Ijest varieties if well grown. 

Class II. Scarlet-fleshed. 

Blenheim Orange. Fruit medium or large, and of excellent 

flavour. Plant of good constitution, and remarkably prolific ; 

one of the liest of this class. 
Read's Scarlet -fleshed. Fruit medium size, beautifully 

netted, more oblong than Scarlet Gem; flesh solid, and of good 

quality. An old hut excellent sort. 
Scarlet Gem. Fruit nearly round, handsomely netted all over. 

A constant, free-bearing variety, of excellent flavour. 
Scarlet Premier. Fruit handsome, slightly oval, highly 

cidoured and beautifully netted ; flesh solid, thick, having a 

delicate aroma. 

MULON, MTJSK. See Cucurbita moschata. 
MEI.ON THISTLE. See Melocactus. 
MELON, 'WATER. See CitruHus vulgaris. 

MEMBRANOUS, MEMBRANACEOUS. Having 

the texture of a membrane. 

MEMECYLE,S!. A tribe of Melastomacem. 

MEMECYLON (the Greek name used by Dioscorides 
for the fruit of the Arbutus). Syn. Scuttila. Ord. 
Melastomacece. A genus consisting of about 100 species 
of very glabrous trees and shrubs, inhabiting Asia, 
Australia, the Pacific Islands, tropical Africa, and Ceylon, 
many being found on the seashores. Flowers white or 
bluish, freqrrently axillary, or springing from below the 
leaves, or terminal, fasciculate, or in panicles. Leaves 
sessile or shortly petiolate. Various dyes are extracted 
from some of the Cingalese species. if. edule has 
edible but astringent berries. The species are unknown 
to cultivation in this country. 

MENINIA TURGIDA. A synonym of Cystacan- 
thus turgida (which see). 

MENISCIUM (from meiiis'ko.i, a crescent ; referring 
to the shape of the spores). Oed. Filices. A genus 
comprising ten species of very distinct stove ferns, 
almost confined to the tropics. Fronds simple or once 
pinnate. Sori oblong or linear, occupying the conni- 
vent transverse veinlets. The species generally do well 
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Meniscium — continued. 
in a loainy soil, and should always be kept moist at 
the roots, without stagnation. For g-eneral culture, 
see Perns. 

M, angustifolium (narrow-fronded). stl. sub-tufted, 6in. to 18in. 
long, firm, erect, slightly pubescent, frondsl-^it. to 2ft. long, 1ft. 
broad; pinnre spreading, 4in. to 6in. long, ^in. to ^in. broad, 
gradually narrowed to a long acuminate point, the edge sub- 
entire, the base cuneate, the lower ones often stalked ; fertile 
pinna? much narrower than the barren ones ; racbis pubescent. 
areoke four to six between the midrib and edge. West Indies to 
Peru. 

M. giganteum (gigantic), .stl. 1ft. long, dark brown, slightly 
pubescent. j'Tonds simple, l-^ft. to 2ft. long, 4in. broad, elongate- 
oblong, narrowed rather suddenly at both ends, the edge slightly 
repand. areoke thirty to forty between the midrib and edge. 
Peru. A rare .species in cultivation. 

M. palustre (marsh). A synonym of M. serratum. 

M. reticulatum (netted), sti. tufted, 1ft. to 5ft. long, stout. 
froncli' pinnate, 2ft. to 4ft. long, 1ft. or more broad ; pinn^ 6in. to 
12in. long, lin. to 4in. broad, the apex acuminate, the edge entire 
or sub-repand, the base rounded or cuneate. areolce eight to 
twelve between the midrib and edge. Mexico to Peru, 1793. 

M._ serratum (serrated), sti. 1ft. to 3ft. long, stout, fronds 
pinnate, 5ft. to 4ft. or more long, 1ft. or more broad ; pinnae lin. 
to Sin, apart, 6in. to 12in. long, ^in. to Sin. broad, oblong-lanceo- 
late, the base cordate or cuneate, the apex acuminate, the edge 
finely toothed, areolce twelve to twenty between the midrilj and 
edge. Mexico to Peru. Syn. AT. palustn'. 








Meniscium simplex 



M. simplex (simple). rhiz. firm, v^ide-creeping. stl. stra- 
mineous, of the barren fronds 4in. to 6in., of the fertile 1ft. or 
more, long, /ronrfs- simple ; barren ones 6in. to Sin. long, 2in. to 
3in. broad, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, the base cordate, and 
sometimes auricled, the edge crenate ; fertile ones similar but 
smaller, areoke eight to twelve between the midril;i and edge. 
Chusan, Hong Kong, &c., 1850. See Fig. 548. 

M. Thwaitesii (Thwaites'). rhiz. fii-m, wide-creeping, sti. 9in. 
to 12in. long, sub-stramineous, nearly naked, fronds Bin. to lOin. 
long, 4in. to 5in. hroad, sub-deltoid; the apex acuminate, crenato- 
pinnatifid ; below this several l)lunt, Imear-oblong, sub-entire 
pinnfe, lowest largest, di.stinctly stalked, 2in. to 3iu. long, ijin. 
broad, edge bluntly (not deeply) lolifd; b;ise narrowed suddenly. 
areola; and «on' four or five in the lower pinn.T between the mid- 
rib and edge. Ceylon. 

M. triphyllum (three-leaved), rhiz. firm, wide-creeping, sti. 
slender, sub-stramineous, of the barren fronds 4in. to 6in., of the 
fertile fronds 1ft. or more, long, fronds with an oblong-lanceolate 
terminal pinna, 4in. to 6in. long, lin. to IJ^in. broad, the base 
cuneate or rounded, the edge repand, and one or two similar 
but smaller ones on each side, the fertile ones smaller than the 
baiTen ones, arrolir six to nine between the midrib and edge. 
Himalayas, Ac, 1828. 

MENISF£B]\IACi:.3:. An order of trailing- (rarely 
erect) shrubs, broadly dispersed throug-h most tropical 
regions. It belong-s to Lindley's menispermal alliance of 
diclinous exogens. Flowers dicecious, small, in a panicle, 



Menispermacese — continued. 
raceme, or cyme, rarely solitary, sometimes accompanied 
by cordate bracts. Leaves alternate, exstipulate, usually 
palminerved, entire or palmilobed or peltate, rarely com- 
pound (as in Burasaia) ; petiole spuriously jointed at the 
base, and sometimes at the top. The bark of several 
species of this family is extremely bitter ; some yield a 
yellow dye. Beer is sometimes adulterated in Eng-land 
with Cocculus indicus. There are about thirty-one g-enera 
and 300 species. Examples are : Cissampelos, Cocculus, 
and Menispermuin. 

IVIENISFIIBMUM (from mene, the moon, and 

sperma, a seed; in allusion to the shape of the seed). 
Moon Seed. Ord. Menispernioxeoi. A genus comprising 
only two species of climbing deciduous shrubs, one of 
which is North American, and the other an inhabitant, 
of Eastern Asia. Flowers greenish-white, small, panicu- 
late. Drupe compressed. Leaves often sub-peltate, pal- 
mately lobed or angular. The under-mentioned species 
is a very handsome plant for damp and shady walls. 
Propagated by divisions of the root, or by cuttings, in 
spring. 

M. canadense (Canadian). Jl. yellowish, borne in profusion on 
long pendulous racemes. Summer. I, large, handsome, reni- 
forra, peltate. North America, 1691. (B. M. 1910.) 

MENTHA (the old Latin name, borrowed from the 
Ci-reek name Mintlie). Mint. Syns. Audiherfia and 
Pulegium. Ord. Labiatce. '* . . . A natural genus, not 
numerous in species, but widely diffused over the greater 
part of the globe without the tropics, and most of the 
species, from the variety of situations to which they 
will adapt themselves, vary so much as to render their 
exact definition almost hopeless. Many of them also pro- 
pagate so readily from suckers that individual specimens 
are perpetuated so as to assume the appearance of species. 
Almost all the species vary in the stamens" (Bentham). 
Whorls usually many-flowered, sometimes all remote in 
the axils of the leaves, sometimes apx^roximate into ter- 
minal spikes, with the superior floral leaves bract-formed. 
Only a few of the species are worthy of cultivation. The 
dwarf evergreen kinds are readily increased by division 
of the plants in autumn and winter. For culture and 
uses of Spearmint and Peppermint, see Itliiit. 

M. citrata (Citron-scented). Bergamot Mint. jl. reddish-purple, 
in round terminal heads. Summer. I. petiolate, ovate, broadly 

rounded at the base, or sub-cordate, glabrous, h. 1ft. JEurope 
(Britain). Syn. M. odorata. (Sy. En. B. 1029.) 

M. odorata (odorous). A synonjan of 3f. citrata. 

M. piperita (pepper). Peppermint. Jl. purple ; spikes loose, 

obtuse, short, interrupted at the base. Autumn. I. petiolate, 

ovate-oblong, acute, serrated, roundly crenated at the base, 

glabrous. Stem branched, reddish, 'b. 1ft. to 2ft. Europe 
(Britain). (B. M. PI. 203.) 

M. Pule^um (Pulegium). Pennyroyal. Jl. pale purple ; whorls 
all remote, globose, many-flowered. Autumn. I. petiolate, ovate. 
Stem much-branched, prostrate. Europe (Britain), North and 
West Asia, North Africa. (B. M. PI. 201.) See Pennyroyal. 
The variety known as M. P. f/ibraltarica is largely employed in 
geometrical gardening. It has a dwarf, compact gi-owth, and 
deep green foliage. 

M. Requieni(Requien's). /. pale purple, in loose, few-flowered 
whorls. Summer. I. petiolate, small, stalked, orbicular. Stems 
spreading at the base, much branched ; branches filiform, ascend 
ing. Corsica, 1829. A pretty and minute creeping herb. 

M. rotundifolia (round-leaved), ./f. whitish, in dense, conically 
cylindrical spikes. Autumn. I. sessile, ovate-roundish, crenated, 
wrinkled, pubescently-hairy above, woolly beneath. Stem erect, 
panicled Ity a few branches at top. //,. 1ft. to 2ft. Europe 
(Britain), Nortli and West Asia, North Africa. (Sy. En. B. 
1020.) 

M. r. variegata (variegated). This variety is far more useful 
for horticultural purposes than the type. Its leaves are wrinkled 
on the upper surface, covered with a cobweb-like down under- 
neath, and elegantly variegated with green and light yellow, 
which ultimately becomes darker. 

M. viridis (green). Common Green Mint or Spearmint. _fl. pur- 
plish ; spikes cylindrical, loose ; whorls approximate, "or the 
lower ones or all distant. August. I. nearly sessile, ovate-lan- 
ceolate, unequally serrated, glabrous. Stem erect. h. 2ft. 
Europe (Britam). (B. M. PI. 202.) 
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MENTZELIA (,uuu,.,) .11,,.. , <hnVti,.,n M,-.,.t.cl, l.;2- 
1.01, a (:,enii:u, lint,n,ist). l„rl,„li,„,. 7,;,,,,,;,/,, ,,,,,,1 Mir,,.. 
,,■ ■ , i."r,,w,,. jy ,l;l'1hi,s <i1 hai'ily, annual, 

benmal, oi- perennial, lH.H,a,.,.o„,. plants, found chieflv 
m Mexico, Cahtovn.a,, an,l tl,e .Snnthern United Stated. 
Flowers orange or »l,ite, .-..litary, racemose or cymose, 
opening only dnrn,,. sundune, Leayes alternate or 
nearly opposite, eoarsoly toothed. For eultnre, &c., ,e. 
Bartonia bvlneli g-enus is ,a:nv generally included under 
the present one). 



Innir,}. 
M. IjBVlcaUllSlslliii.it.li-stl'liniir.l). .//. lni;jhl vl'llnM-, fi-nlli g^.iii, t(J 

1 11. Sim'iiiiur. /i. aFt. ralifciriiiu, Uiciiiiiiil. 

M. oligosperma (lew-secdr.l). ;/. vdlnw ; |irtil.s iinimiii.ite ; 
liediilirlrsa.xiUarv, .^filitaiy. :\l;iY iiliii .lime. /,. 1 pHcxril. Stem 
liranrlied. A. 2ft. Lfiui.siaiia, 1812. J'eixiiiii;d. (I;. M. 1760.) 














Fig. 549. PortiOiN oi- i'b,\M' ok .Mk.n-tzelt,v iuktosioihes 
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M, bartonioides (Bartonia-like).* /'. 

sulpliur-\ellow, paler, almost ■white he 
ovate, slightly serrated, on loiisiifli'-'fl^^ 
lobed and serrated. Stems alumt 1ft. 
sub-translucent. "Weptont l'iiiti.'(l Stat(_ 
549. SViNS. FiicniiJc ha rt«i>l<H<h\'< ;md 
(B. M. 4491). 
M. hispida (hairy). ./?. yeUow ; petals 
niinate, lonaer than the calyx ; stamens 
I. nearly sessile. /(. l^ft. Mexico, 1820. 

Vol. II. 



solitary, terminal; petals 

iiuiitli, ovate or rather oh- 
, Summer. /. ovate, acute, 

loiii;', flexuose, succulent, 
's, 1849. Annual. See Fifj. 

Mlrn'sprniKi baiioniaidcs 

oliiivate. mucronately acu- 

numenuis. June and July. 

Perennial. (B. M. 3205.) 



I'- wiiitc 
■sMiisi't, : 
nf (he ( 
nl'v; src( 
i;i(.i'. /i. ; 

tU). (i;, 
(/•ria/a.) 

MENYANTHES (aneiont name, from 
■men, a month, and milhoy, a flower; in 
allusion to the duration of the flower}. 
Bnckbean. i.H<j>. Geiifianece. A genus^ 
{two species) of very ornamental hardy 
perennial aquatics, natives of Arctic 
Europe, North Asia, North-west India, 
and North America. Flowers white or 
bluish, at the tops of the scapes, or in 
long-, terminal, leafless, shortly racemose 
peduncles: corolla sliortly funnel-shaped. 
Leaves alternate at base of stem, either 
trifoliolate or reniform, on lono- petioles, 
with scarious sheathing- bases. Rootstocks 
long, thicldsh, creeping. The species are 
easily established, in shallow water or 
l.^oggY situations, liy divisions of the ro(^ts. 

M. Crista-galli(cock's-cni)d.). ./?. in a simple 
or forked cyme ; fi.rolla white ; tube luit loiiu'er 
than the calyx ; Inht-s nuked, 
crest. Spriui;. /. reniform 
eniai-i:^inate, crcunte, 2iu. to 4 
and scape :it len.i^^th slender 
hiih. North America . S'^x 

M. trifoliata (threcdeavud). Ilo-heaii 
ninii i;nckliL';iu ; iMai'sli 'I'rcfMji. //. 
inside ami reddish (nitsidc ; anthers ]n 
with the tips riir\i'd inwards ; ]iediuicl 
lary. Spring-. /. trifolidlate ; l.r'atlfts 
obtuse. Stem procuniljent, and cuve 
the sheaths of the leaves. Nnrtlicrn 
sphere (Britain). (Sy. En. B. 920.) 

MENZIESIA (named after Archiliald Menzies^ 1 7-^.1- 

lfSJ.2, surgeon and naturalist to the expedition under 
Vancouver). Okd. Ericacex. A genus comprising seven 
species of hardj'. Heath-like shrubs, natives of North 
America and Japan. Flowers white, greenish, or purple, 
in terminal corymbose fascicles, nodding or drooping ; 
corolla oylindric-globose, nrceolate or campanulate, ob- 
tusely four or hve-jolied. Leaves alternate-, petiolate, 



ut with a medial 
ami sometimes 
1. wide ; petitdes 
and 1ft. to 2ft. 
I'i/krr.sla Crisfj-f. 



white 
nplish, 
■s axil- 
ovate, 
rp.l l.y 
hemi- 
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Menziesia — continued. 
oboyate or elliptical, membranaceous, deciduous, entire, 
glabrous or pilose beneath. Branches sub-verticillate. 
The species are very ornamental subjects for rock gardens 
or borders, in a moist peaty soil. Propagated by care- 
fully dividing established tufts, by cuttings, or by layers. 

M. cserulea. See Phyllodoce taxlfolla. 

M. empetrifolia (Empetvum-leaved). A synuiiyin of fir>/ant/ivs 
einpetrijvnnis. 

M. ferruglnea (rusty), fi. brown ; corolla oblong-ovate, and 
becoming cylindncal ; pedicels bristly-glandular. May. I. ob- 
long or lanceolate-obovate, acutish at both ends, glandular- 
mucronate, rusty strigose-hirsute above, paler beneath. h. 
6in. North America, 1811. 
M. t globularis (globular-flowered). Jl. pink, drooping ; corolla 
globose, with rounded lobes. May. I. ovate, clustered at the 
ends of the branches. /;. 2ft. to" 5ft. North America, 1806. 
(B. M. 1571, under name of M . ferrughiea /3.) 
Iff. polifolla (Polium-leaved). A synonym of Daboecta polifolia. 

MEItCUIMAIiIS (so named after Mercury, who is 
supposed to have discovered some virtues in the genus). 
Mercury. Ord. Eu^yhorhiace-LV. A genus comprising 
half-a-dozen erect herbaceous plants, with small, green, 
dicecious flowers, and opposite leaves. They are unin- 
teresting weeds, widely distributed over the temperate 
regions of the globe. M. ^jere>uiis, the Dog's Mercury, 
a native of Europe and North Africa, is a poisonous 
plant, which turns dull bluish-green when dried ; and a 
deep blue dye, of a fugitive nature, may be obtained 
from it. 

MERCTTRT. See Mercurialis. 

KERIiNDZiRA (a name given to Colclticum by the 
Spaniards). Obd. hiliacece. A genus comprising ten 
species of pretty, hardy, bulbous plants, inhabiting the 
Mediterranean region, and extending thence to Abyssinia 
and Afghanistan. They are closely allied to Colchicum-, 
but the flattened portion of each of the six perianth 
segments is abruptly contracted into a long, narrow claw, 
and is, at the point of contraction, furnished on each 
side with a small tooth. For culture, see Colchicum. 
M, Altchisonl (Aitchison's), A synonym of M. j^arsica. 
M. Bulbocodium (Bulbdrudium).* Jl. one or two ; perianth 
segments rosy-lilac, lancenlatc--, sub-acute; stamens much shorter 
than the perianth ; anthers yellow. Autumn. I. three, emerging 
after the flowers, at length linear, falcate, channelled, h. Sin. to 
4in. Pyrenees and the mountains of Spain (Sierra Nevada) in 
the alpine regions. Syn. Colchicutn montanuin. 
M. caucasica (Caucasian). Jl. one to three from the same 
spathe ; perianth segments, with long narrow claws, which meet 
and form a tube ; lamina delicate rose-coloured, tinged with 
purple. May. /. three, narrow-lanceolate, obtuse, channelled, 
much-tapering at the base, shorter than the flowers, h. 3ni. 
Caucasus, 1823. (B. M. 5690.) 
M. C, Eichleri(Eichler's). 1'his differs from the ty]ie in the inner 
segments being distinctlv aTU-iculated at the base. Eastern Cau- 
casus. (R. U."952.) 
M, persica (Persian), jl. pale lilac, fragrant, l^in. to 2in. in 
diameter, funnel-shaped ; keel of perianth segments pale reddish. 
November. I. lin. to 2in. long, ;^.in. broad, acute, concave, dark 
green, rather fleshy, lengthening to 6in. or Sin, Corm l^in. long, 
nagon-shaped, with a long neck; tunic pale chestnut -brown. 
India, Persia, &c., 1872. (B. M. 6012, under name of M. Ailchi- 

MEBiIANIA (named in lionour of a Dutch lady, 
Sibylle de Merian, 1647-1717, authoress of " De Meta- 
morphosibus Insectorum Surinamensium "). Syn. Da iw/ff. 
Ord. Melaninmarecp. A genus comprising about twenty- 
six species of erect, glabrous or pubescent, stove trees 
or shrubs, natives of tropical America and the West 
Indies. Flowers yellow or purple, large, disposed in 
short, cymose, terminal or lateral panicles ; calyx glabrous 
or powdery, tube shortly campanulate or hemispherical ; 
stamens ten, equal or nearly so. Leaves often on long 
petioles, oblong-lanceolate, obtusely acuminate or caudate 
at apex, three to five-nerved, entire or obtusely toothed. 
For culture, i<ee Melastonxa, 
M. Karstenll (Karsten's). Jl. deep red. Summer. /. lanceolate, 

serrate, loug-acuminate. Branches terete, smooth. Caraccas, 

1850. Shrub. (F. d. S. 767.) 



Ifferiauia — continued. 
M. rosea (rosy).* Jl. varying from white with a crimson base to 
rose and purple ; calyx lobes subulate; anther spurs short, alter- 
nately conical and bi-tubercled. I. elliptical or ovate-lanceolate. 
the younger ones minutely serrate witli glandular teeth. /(. 30ft. 
West Indies, 1885. An arborescent shrub. 
MERISTOSTIGMA. A synonym of Lapeyrousia 
(which see). 
IffEROBON CLAVIPES. See Narcissus Tly. 
IKCERTENSIA (named in honour of Professor Francis 
Charles Mortens, 1764-1831, a German botanist). Syns. 
Casselia, Eippoglos^nm, Oreocharis, and Steenhammera. 
Obd. Boraginece. This genus comprises about fifteen 
species of very handsome, hardy, perennial, glabrous or 
pilose herbs, natives of Eastern Europe, extra-tropical 
Asia, and North America. Flowers blue or purplish, 
pedicellate, ebracteate ; racemes terminal, or cymes 
loosely branched, few-flowered, unilateral, sometimes 
paniculate. Leaves alternate, often pellucid-dotted. 
The species are of very easy culture in ordinary g-arden 
soil; they form admirable subjects for mixed borders, 
copses, and rockwork. Propagated by divisions in autumn ; 
or by seeds, sown as soon as ripe. 

M. alpina (alpine).* Jl. light blue, disposed in close, or at length 
loose, clusters, of which each stem bears from one to three. 
Spring and summer. I. bluish-green, oblong, somewhat spathu- 
late or lancecdate, rather olitu.se. h. 6in. to lOin. Rocky Moun- 
tains, 1875. A lovely little alpine. 
M. alpina (alpine), of Hooker. A synonym of M. lanccolata. 




Fio. 551. Mertknsia D.vnuRiCA, showing Habit and 
detached Flower. 

M. dahurioa (Dahurian). Jl. briglit azure-blue, drooping, in 
racemose panicles. June, l. ovate, roughish, slightly glaucous, 
and clothed with small decumbent hairs. Stems erect, branch- 
ing, angular, furrowed, hairy, h. bin. to 12in. Dahurica. A 
pretty species, with a very slender habit, and requiring a shel- 
tered position. See Fig, 551. (B. M. 1745, under name of 
P^llmonar^a dahurica.) 

M, lanceolata (lanceolate).* /. drooping; bracts leafy; calyx 
shorter than the corolla tube, five-cleft to the middle or lower ; 
segments oblong and obtuse, or lanceolate and acute ; corolla light 
or dark blue, with a cylindric tube; limb campanulate, very 
shortly flve-lobed. May. I. sessile, chiefly cauline, linear-oblong 
or spathulate, radical often broader, acute or obtuse ; upper siu'- 
face smooth or nnuicate ; margin ciliate. Stems simple, erect, 
slender, h. 6in. to 12in. Rocky IMountains, 1874. (IJ. M. 6178. 
under name of ^f. aljthia.) 

M. maritima (sea). Oyster Jnant. //. blue, erect, disposed in 
terminal corymbose racemes. July. I. ovate or oblong, acutish ; 
the upper ones stem-clasping. Stems procumbent, branched. 
Northern coast regions of Northern hemisphere (Britain). 
SVN. Pubnonan'a maritima. (Sy. En. B. 1099.) 

M. panlculata (paniculate). Jl. purplish-blue ; corolla somewhat 
funnel-shaiH'd, three or four times the length of the lanceolate- 
linear acute tlivisions of the calyx. July. /. ovate and ovate- 
lanceolate, taper-pointed, ribbed, thin. h. 1ft. to 2ft. North 
America, l^lant erect, roughish, more or less hairy. (B. M. 
2680 and B. R. 146, under name of Pnlmoiinria paiiic'itlata.) 

M. siblrloa (Siberian).* //. purplish-blue, terminal, pedicellate, 
disposed in elongated, coniugate mcemes, with a flower in tlie 
fork. May to July. /. rather fleshy, glabrous ; radical ones cor- 
date, roundish-obtuse, or broad-elliptic ; cauline cuies ovate, 
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Mertensia — contin ued. 

UL-iite. Stems erect, simple. A. 6iii. to 18iii. East Asia and 
Nortli America 1801. A very pretty species, varying in the 
ccluiir uf Its Howers. SyN. J-ulino„ar/a sUnrica. 'Tlierc is a 
wtnte-tiowered form m cultivation. 




Fiii. 552. Im.'lorkscexck and iihtacijed Ki.owkk (h- 
Merte.nsia yinurNicA. 

M. virginica (N'irginian).* VivRinian Cowslip, jl. purple-lilue, 
tubular, about lin. long, disposed in gracefully-drooping terminal 
clusters. Spring and summer. ?. lanceolate-ovate, lower ones 
4in. to 6in. long, Sin. to 3in. bro.ad, shortly stalked, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 
Virginia, 1799. See Fig. 552. (B. W. 160, under nanu> of I'lilmo. 
naria inrriniica.) 

MERTEITSIA (of Willdeiiow). Included under 
Gleichenia. 

MERULIUS LACRTMANS. This is often called 
the Dry-rot Fungus. It is the most frequent cause, 
though not the only one, of the form of decay in the 
woodwork of house.s and of greenhouse.? commonly known 
as Dry-rot. The wood is traversed in every direction by 
the thread-like cells (mycelium) of the fungus ; and the 
tissue is thereby so altered in its nature as to crumble 
readily on pressure. Mending attracts moisture, and is 
constantly damp. It spreads over large surfaces in dark, 
ill-ventilated spaces, when in the spore-producing stage, 
and its surface (hymeniiim) is then marked with pores, 
or small tubes. 

Remedies. The remedies employed tor the attacks of 
this fungus (which, if unchecked, proves most destruc- 
tive in houses, as it spreads rapidly) are, where possible, 
soaking the woodwork with strong solutions of corrosive 
sublimate, or of copper sulphate. Since well-dried or 
seasoned wood is far less liable to be attacked, such 
wood alone should be used in house- bnUding. Good ven- 
tilation, to insure the dryness of the woodwork in the 
house, is an essential means for the prevention of Dry-rot. 

MEBTTA (said to be derived from meriju, to roll 
up : in reference to the male flowers forming something 
like a roUed-up ball). Stn. Botryodendron. Okd. 
Araliai:ece. A genus comprising six species of stove or 
greenhouse, glabrous trees, natives of Norfolk Island, 
New Zealand, and the South Pacific Islands. Flowers 
dioecious, in panicled heads, at the sides of the branches, 
or in sessile fascicles : males small ; females large. 
Leaves simple, large, entire or sinuated. For culture, 
see Aralia. 

M. latifolia (broad-leaved). jL greenish-yellow, male, female, 
and hermaphrodite, densely crowded into oblong compound 
heads, which are 2in. to 3in. long, formed of innumerable clusters 
of about si.t sessile flowers, oh a thick green rachi.s. March. 
I. 2ft. to 3ft. long, crowded, narrow-obovate or flddle-shaped ; 
petiole short, stout, h. 50ft. to 60ft. Norfolk Island. Green- 
house. (B. M. 5932.) 
M. 8onclllfolia(Sonchus-leaved). /. lyrate-pinnatisect ; terminal 
lobe deltoid or somewhat acuminate ; side lobes rhomboid-ovate, 
acute ; margins irregularlv toothed, dark green, marked with 
numerous whitish spots. Stem (and jietioles) olive-gieen. New 
Caledonia, 1879. Stove. (I. H. 1879, 340.) 

MESEMBRTANTHEMUM (from mesembriu, 
midday, and anthenwn, a flower ; in reference to the 
flowers opening better on sunny days). Fig Marigold. 
Obd. Ficoidew. A very extensive genus (about 300 



Mesembryauthemum — continued. 
species) of greenhouse, or rarely hardy, erect or pros- 
trate, fleshy, leafy herbs or sub-shrubs, mostly natives 
of South Africa, a few being found in other parts of 
Africa, and in Australia, New Zealand, the Canary 
Lslands, the Mediterranean region, and Arabia. Flowers 
white, yellow, or different shades of red, &c., conspicuous, 
axillary or terminal, cymose, paniculate, or corymbose ; 
calyx tube adnate with the ovary ; lobes five, rarely 
one to eight, unequal, herbaceous or scarlose ; petals 
many, one to many-seriate, inserted in the calyx tube, 
linear. Capsules tightly closed during dry weather, 
and opening naturally after ram (if placed in water 
until thoroughly soaked, and then removed, an old 
capsule will open out its carpellary valves, radiating 
from tlie centre, like a star, and will close them again 
when dry ; this may be repeated several times without 
destroying its remarkable hygroscopic property). Leaves 
often opposite, thick, fleshy, very variable in shape, entire 
or furnished with spiny rigid hairs on the margins. The 
culture of most species of this genus is very simple, the 
great secret of success consisting in exposing the plants 
to the fuU sun at all times, and in not using too rich 
a soil. A compost of lime rubbish, yellow loam, sand, 
and decayed manure, in equal proportions, suits them 
well. Several species constitute very charming plants tor 
window gardening, and many others can be grown with 
great success in the open from May until October. 
Propagation may be easily effected by pieces, puUed or 
cut off, and laid in the sun on moist sand, where they 
root freely in a few weeks. Except where otherwise 
stated, greenhouse treatment is required for the species 
here described. 




FlU. 553. J5RANCH AND DETACHED LEAK OF MESEMBllVA.NTilE.lll. M 
ACINACIEORME. 

M. aclnaclfonne (scimitar-formed). /. reddish, large, solitai-y, 
terminal. August. I. opposite, compressed, triquetrous, acinaci- 
form, rather curled at the edges, and roughish. Stem rather 
procumbent, long. 1714. Evergreen trailer. Six. M. rubn- 
e.rnetinn. See Fig. 563. (A. B. E. 508; B. M. 5539; Jl. A. S. 
§ 19, Fig. 6.) 

M. adscendens (ascending), fl-. yellow, pedunculate. August. 
l. broadly tongue-shaped, very blunt, ascending, green. 1805. 
Plant steraless, herbaceous. (M. A. S. § 8, Fig. 4.) 

M, agninum (lamb-chop). /!. yellow, sessile, solitary, central, 
expanding in the evening. May. I. semi-terete, serrulated from 
elevated dots, and hence somewhat toothed, with a large white 
pustule on the inside at the base. 1824. Plant almost steni- 
less, canescent, wrinkled from dots, herbaceous. (M. A. S. 
§5, Fig. 8.) 

M. albidum (wliite-leaved). fl. golden-yellow, large, agreeably 
scented. June to August, l' greenish-white, subulate, trique- 
trous ; apex obtuse, mucronate. /!. 6in. 1714. Evergreen shrub. 
(B. M. 1824.) 

M. albinatam (white-marked). fl. yellow, central, solitary, 
sessile. September. I. acinaciformly tri(|uetrous upwards, with 
a recurved mucrone, full of scattered, rather elevated, whitish 
dots. h. 2in. 1823. Herbaceous. 
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Meseniljryanthennum — luntinned. 

M. aurantiacum ((ii;ni,i!,u-i.'ulnnrfd), ./;. 'kep uriuige-coluur, 
large, solitary. June to Augn.st. /. Muiitly triquetrous, some- 
what compresyetl, verv filaiicous ; 1 tracts semi-turete. Stem erect. 
,/(. 1ft. to 2ft. 1795. ^hrub. {M. A. S, § 25, Kig. 2.) 

M. aureumtyoldfii). .//. brii^ht uraii,i;e, with >i_Olo\v stamens and 
(l;(rk purplish ))i,slils. l-'chiiiacy to .May. I. u> Hndric-trii.iuetrous, 
-laucuu.s. A. 1ft. 1760. Au ui]ri,i;ht evergreen slirub. (B. M. 262.) 

M. australe (Southern). _//. pale pink, middle-sized ; peduncles 
hliiutly twf.i-edged, hibracteate at the base. July. I. triquetrous, 
glaui_'eseeut, dotted, suiunth, in<'iirved. Stems semi-terete, creep- 
ing, shrublty. Australia, 1775. Everi^reen. (M. A. S. * 18, 
Fi.g. 2.) 

M. barbatum (liearded). JL tlesh-coloured ; tubercles five, dark 
gre<.'ii \\itliin the tiower. June to August. I. rather remote, 
spreading, ending in five or six i-adiating hairs at the apex. Stems 
erect ; lirancdres effusely priiciimbent. h. bin. t<> 9in. 1705. 
Kvergreen shrid). Sv.\. M. .slrdl-fcniui. (11. M. 70; M. A. S. 
ii52, Fig. 1.) 

M. bicolor (two-coloured). A syuunyni tif M. rurchiemn. 

M. blandum (charming).' rf. at first white, liut at length pale 
r(.ise or retl, large ; peduncles ei[ual, lougerthan the bracts. June. 
l. compressed, triquetrous, crowded, narrow, acutish, smooth. 
Stems shrubbv ; Iiranches nimierous, compressed, ascending. 
h. 1ft. 1810. Evergreen. (]J. R. 582 ; M. A. S. § 26, Fig. 1.) 

M. Bolusii (Uolus'). jL, petals yellow in their lower half, red in 
the ujijier, numercius, spreading over the tops of the plant. 
I. two, large, tieshy, trigonous, keeled, truncate, pale glaucous- 
green, dotted A\ith dark green. 1885. (LI. M. 6664.) 

M. candens (glittering).*" ft. wliite, terminal, solitary. June to 
August, l. cylindrical, incurved, canescent, glittering, obtuse. 
Branches long, weak, procund.'ent t»r i)rostrate. 1814. Evergreen 
trailer. (M. A. S. tj 51, Fig. 4.) 

M. caninum (dog). /?. yellowish-orange, opening after midday; 
peihmcles longer than the leaves. August to October. I. glau- 
cous, cariuately-triquetrous, rather club-shaped, incurved towards 
the apex, and, as well as the bracts, somewhat toothed. 1717. 
Plant almost stemless, herbaceous. (M. A. S. S 5, Fig. 9.) 

M. caulescens (caulescent). _rf. red, fragrant, numerous, aggre- 
gate, small. I\Iay to July. I much-crowded, glaucous, rather 
long, trii|uetrou.--ly deltoid, with the sides hardly tootlicd, and the 
keel entile. Stems erect, branched. /(, 1 'it. 1751. Shrub. 
(lM. a. S. S 50, Fig. 1.) 




d^'M^ 




V\(i. 554. ]Mi:sl';MDRyANTllE>ir>i rorcLNEU.^i, .sJiiA\i)i;; Haliit, 
detmljed Flower, and Portion of IJvanch, with l-eaves. 

M. coccineuin(si-arlet). ' //. M-arlet, solitary; pedaiides smooth 
at the liasc\ May to Sr.'jiteniber. /. teretely tTiquetrous, rather 
eoiiiprcs.^eil, ohtuse, glancescent. Stems slinilil»v, erect. 1696. 
Ww Fi-. .554. (I>. B. ('. 1033; M. A. S. s 46, Fig. 1; B. SI. 59, 
miller liaiue oi M. bli-utnr.) 

M. conspicuum (eoasiiicuous).' fl_. of a beautiful reil, peduiieu- 
late. Autumi). I. green, glittei-iiig in sunshine, triquctruns, 
and, as well as the branches, ciowiled. FloritVrous stems erect. 
h. 1ft. 1806. Shrnb. (M. A. S. S 27, Fig. 1.) 

M. Cooperi (Cociiier's).* ll haudsonu-- purple, solitary, about2iii. 
ill diaiiietiT. /. terete, •;laucoiis, poiiiteil, stiuldeil nilli |ia|iill:e 
I,. 3ili. Ic62. .\ niucli-hr.'ipi hei] diTiinibeiit lierb. (JJ. iM. 6312.) 

M. coralliflorum (coial-floMcavili. //. piid;, solitary, .showy. 
Way. /. iie.arlv terete, iiiriii veil, smooth, rather thicker in liie 
middle, glaucous. IStems stiaiglit, much branched. A. 1ft. 1820 
.Shrub. (M. A. S. s 40, l''ig. 2.) 

M. cordlfollum (cordate-leiiyed). jl. red, solitary, terminal, or 
rather hiteral, on the elongated branches. May to September. 
I. opposite, fiat, petiolate, ovate-cordate, rather paiMiIo.se. Stenrs 



Mesembryanthemum — cunlinaecl. 

dih'use. 1774. Annual or biennial. 



(M. A. S. s 61. 



suftnitico 
Fig. 1.) 
M. c. variegatum (variegated).* /I. bright rosy-purple, sessile. 
/. Hat, tlusliy, snuill, corclate, distinctly margined witli cream- 
colour. A very handsome little perennial ; it tonus a diffuse 
yeIlo\\ish mass, entirely covering the surface of the ground, and 
is largely employed in bedding-out designs. 




Fni. 555. JlK.sE.Miiin AM-HmiL'ji ckijNii-loiuiji. 

M. criniflorum (liairy-Ho«ered) ,//, pedunculate ; petals purple 
paler on the outside; stamens verv short; calyx lobes five' 
unequal, larger ones oblongand contracted in the n'liddle. July' 
[opposite, cuneiform Hal, obtuse, r.itlier scabrous from i.apul.'e 
Stems short, hraiicbed iroiii the base, herbaceous I: 6iii 1774 
See Fig. 555. 8y,\. J/. <-ini<'ifoliii ui. 

M. cruciatum (cioss-leaved). _//. yellow, large, solitary • 
peduncles two-edged, Im. to 2in. long. IMay to November' 
7Q9""'u'i ";'""""",''"''i'' ' .'"■'"""'v';'""'™"'' ^■'"'J' «'ft' cruciate. 
ni \ ^ '"7 "'■' ■'''■"""''-'■■^«; oW «tems 3in. high. Herbaceous. 

M. crystallinum (crvstalline).* Ice Plant. //. white, axillary 
almost sessile. May to August. ;. ovate, sessile, alternate, stelii' 
clasiuug, undulated. 1775. Plant diiriiselv lirocunibent her- 
baceoii.s, covereil with large glittering papuhe on e\ery'part 
which makes the plant appear as if covered with ice 'llardy 
annual. This sjiei'les is somelimes grown for garnishin.. pur- 
poses. It IS a most elfective plant for the rockwork, and tlrixes 
111 any moderately good soil, and in a sunny situation. Seeds 
should be sown 111 gentle heat, during March, and the seedlings 
planted out 111 the open 111 June. 

M. ciiltratum <cultiate). fl. of a shining yellow above, and 
reddish lieueath, large, solitary; prdiiiicles compressed, rather 
longer than the Howers. Autumn. I. distichous, tongue-shaped, 
ciiltrate at the margin and apex, 3in. to 4in. long. h. 6in. 1820. 
Plant almost stemless, herbaceous. (M. A. S. !; 8, Fig. 6.) 
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Mesembryanthemum—(o/ifi /(»«(. 

M. cunelfolium (.u^lse-sliape-leaMM). A .syiinnym of M. 

cn.nji'iru III. •' •' 

M CUrtunnsl,uil..heath.,l). ,/, «li,te, teiuiinal. .sul,-r,a.,i.j,.late. 
Jul e. ^ ;. cimijate an, shiMtLin.; at the base, usually aiJim.xi. 
mate, incurve.l, .snu.ntl,, s.eeii, with the aULjIrs mu^h at the t„p. 
K™5 )'■"■'■ '""''-'■■ ''■ I"- '" 1^"- ^I"'>1'- Oi- A. S. 5 36, 

M. CUrVifolium (<'Ulvea-leave,l). ,/. „l,iU-., nr ulthnatelv n.se, 
arge ; |.e.luiides elavate, leuuth of hracts. June. /, couqiVesseil, 
tnquet.ous Klau,-es«.i,t, .stem shrul.hy; laauehes lolu.st terete 
J.Ztt to3lt. 1818. Closely allied to J/. W«,„;h,„. (M. A. ,S. § 47 




FlC 556. FUllVElt).N(i IIUAMJH (IF Me.SIJM UKV.\,\TII HM Li Jl 
Dt;LT01DES. 

M. deltoides (I It il) rf ir t 1 u 1 t ent I t 11 Lt 

or eyiiio.se. suiuiiRi I in ui ite Liett 1 l i I il ii i 1\ 

toothed. An erect sUuiM j sj e i \ ith i II li li \n 
branches. See^l i^ 5j6 



Mesembryauthemum — confinned. 

M. diverslfolium(iliverse-leaved). fl. yellowish-brown, striated 
liya red line on the outside, peduneulate. Jlay. I. very Ion;;, 
triquotroualy seiiii-eyliiulrieul, rather recurved, green, crowded in 
heads. Stems prostrate, rather nodo.'se ; adult ones robust, 
angular, red and yellow. 1726. Shrubby. (M. A. S. § 15, l''ig. 2.) 

M. dolabriforme (hatchet-shaped), /l. yellow, fully expaiidiuK 
ill the i-veiiing and liiylit only. .lune. ^ soinewliat resenililing a 
hatchet in sh.ipe, dotted, h. 6iii. 1705. A free-tlowei iiig ever- 
green, (li. Jl. 32.) 

M. echinatum (hedgrlmg). //. yellow. August. /. oblong- 
ovate, tilled, rather lrii|netroiis, gibbous, ranientacenusly eelii- 
nated. Stems erect, branchea. A. 3in. to 6ili. 1774. Shrub. 
(.M. A. S. 5 53, Fig. 2.) 

M. edule (edible).* Hottentot Fig. ./(. yellow, large, solitary, ter- 
minal. July. /. ei|nall.\' triquetrous, dotless, a little channelled, 
attenuated at both ends, w ith the keel serrulated. Branches ex- 
lianded, with -iiiite entire angles. 1690. This prostrate shrub 
is nearly liard> in dry, siiniiy spots in the .southern counties. 

M. elegans (elegant). Jl. reiblish, pedunculate, middle-sized. 
INIav to <lctobi.a-. f. latliii ti ii|uetrous, very glaucous, scabrous. 
-Steins sutfruticose ; blanches decunilient, white. 1724. Shrub. 
SVN. .1/. J\'tr,>llr.anH. 

M. cmarginatum (euiaiginatc). /(. pale red, solitary ; peduncles 
bibrac'tt'ate. June (. triipietrons, scabrou.s, glaucesceut. Stems 
suffnitieose ; branches expanded, filiform, /o 1ft. to 2ft. 1732. 
(M. A. S. s 48, Fig. 4.) 

M. ermininum (eiiiiiii..). //. yellow, solitary, teiiniiial, opening 
ill the evening. May. /. ti'i(|uetrous, wrinkied from large dots; 
margiu.s wdtli short teelli at the apex. I,. IMii. 1824: Plant 
almost stemle.ss, glaucous. A denselv-tufteil lierli. (M. A. S. ^ 5, 
Fig. 6.) 

M. falciforme (sickle-shaped), ./f. pink, terminal, solitary or 
ternate, expanding at nii(hla\', fragrant, pedunculate. (. in clus- 
ters, thick, falcate, acinacifonu, glaucous, large-flotted. Steins 
sub-erect, flexuose, wdody, rigid. A. I'ft. 1805. l^Aergreen 
shrub. (JI. A. S. !; 29, Fig. 1.) 

M, fastigiatum (fastigiate). //. of a fulvous colour on the out- 
side, whiter and paler on tlie inside, solitary, middle-sized. July 
to .September. /. crowaled, flexiionsly retlexed, subulate, .semi- 
terete, glaucesceut. Steins slemler, erect at first, but at length 
becpmiug decumbent. I,. 1ft. 1794. Shrub. (M. A. S. t; 44, 
Fig 3) 

M felinum ( /( >ell w txi m hi ., iftei midday, sessile, 

lit ly Vu^ii tt IN \cnl i / 1 in 1 i ^ iliated, with long 

t etl lis Ittclj d ttcd Li til 1,3,111 u ly keele 1 at the apex, full 




557. ME.SEJ1URY.VXTHEJIUM PENSl II. 



M. densum (dense)."- /(. pink ; peduncles hispid ; calycine leaflets 
almost equal, twice as short as the petals. June. /. seiiu- 
evlindric, crowded with prickles at the apices. A. 3in. 1732. 
Evergreen trailer. See Fig. 557. (B. JI. 1220.) 

M depressum (depressed), fl. yellow, large, solitary, sessile. 
September. '. pale, narrow-tongue-shaped, obtuse, recurveil, 
depressed, variously incurved at the apex. h. I'Jt. 1795^ Plant 
almost stemless, prostrate, herbaceous. (iM. A. S. j B, Fig. 7.) 



of pellucid dots «beii examined by the light. 1730. Plant 
stemless, glaucesceut, herbaceous. (M. A. S. S 6, Fig. 2.) 

M. florlbundum (biimlle-How-ered).* fl. pale red, with the petals 
white at the base, numerous, expanding before midday. May to 
Clctober. (. almost c^■lilldrical, somewhat incurved, papulose, 
oVituse. Stems sutfruticose. busby; branches spreading, very 
numerous. A. 6in. 1704. (JI. A. S. S 51, Fig. 7.) 

M. formosum (beautiful). '/(. purplish (tilauients white), terminal, 
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Mesembryantlienium — continued. 

iU.sposcd by threts, peduiicnhite. August. /. triquetrous, long, 
;'reen, glittering in sunshine, much-crowded, but nuire remote on 
the branches. Stems suffruticose, dwarf, h. 1ft. 1820. (M. A. S. 
§27, Fig. 4.) 

M. fragrans (fragrant). Jl. yellow, 3in. iu diameter, fragrant, 
.solitary, on a short peduncle. August. L tongue-shaped, thick, 
one side rather convex anil obtuse at the apex, the other side 
thrown out into a keel. /(. 6in. Plant almost stemless, herbaceous. 
(.M. A. S. >< 8, Fig. 2.) 

M. geminiilorum (twin-flowered). 
//. pale pink, small, terminal. 
April and May. I. erect, spread- 
ing, triquetrous, glaucous, smooth, 
cartilagln o us at the margins. 
Stems sufEruticose, dwarf ; branch- 
lets dichotomous, ascending. /*. 
1ft. 1792. Evergreen. 

M. glaucinum (bluish-grey). A 
synonym of M. uuitabile. 

M.grandifloruin(large-fiowered). 
ft yellow, almost scentless, large, 
sessile. July. I. Iiroad tongue- 
shaped, long, thick, having a large 
pustule on the inside at the base. 
h. Sin. 1824. Plant herbaceous. 
(M. A. 8. S8, Fig. 3.) 

M. hirtum (hairy). /. uf a bright 
purple, about l^in. in diameter, 
terminal, usually solitary, some- 
times two or three together. Sum- 
mer. I. connate at base, sub-erect, 
recurving, linear, attenuate, both 
surfaces covered with minute glis- 
tening papillte. Stems diffuse, pro- 
cumbent, terete, h. 3in. 1862. 
Herbaceous. (G. C. n. s., x. p. 138.) 

M. imbricans (imbricating), fl. 
red, pedunculate. May to Octo- 
ber. I. linear, obsoletely trique- 
trous, smoothish, of a whitish- 
glaucous colour, imbricately crowded at the top of tlie canescent 
branches. Stems erect, shrubby. 1818. 

M. imbricatuxn (imbricated). A synonym of M. multijiuruin. 

M, inclaudens (never-closing).* ./?. purplish-pink, scentless, always 
open ; inner petals somewhat imbricated. June. /. dolabriform, 
green, tipped with red. Branches red. h. l^ft. 1805. Evergreen 
shrub. The flowers of this plant are useful for cutting purposes, 
as they will last for several days. (A. B. R. 384.) 

M. introrsum (introrse). Jl. on long, slender, terminal peduncles ; 
calyx tube turbinately hemispheric, obscurely obtusely angled, 
gTeen ; limb of five spreading and recurved segments ; petals in 
two series, very various in colour, white, fading to rose, or 
ochreous or red, I. in distant pairs, somewhat recurved, semi- 
terete, Avith very rounded sides, tipped with brown bristles, con- 
nate at base, light green, fleshy. Stems branched from the base. 
South Africa, 1824. (B. M. 6057.) 



Mesembryanthemum— continue^?. 

M. microphyllum (small-leaved). /. reddish, small, solitary, on 
short peduncles. May. I. connate, triquetrous, acuminated, a 
little awned, green, dotted, pustulate on the inside at the base. 
Stems short, densely branched, decumbent. 1795. Shrub. 
(M. A. S. § 34, Fig. 2.) 

M. minimum (smallest). Jt. very pale yellow, almost white, soli- 
tary, sessile, central. September to December, h. Ain. 1776. 
Plant stemless, obconical, glaucescent, herbaceous, with con- 
fluent, rather branched, spots. 





Fk;. 559. Mesembkya^'themum minutum. 

M, minutum (minute).* Jl. long, tubular ; petals pale yellow in 
the free part, spreading ; tube slender, ^in. long. September to 
November. 1795. Plant stemless, obconical, glaucous, hardly 
the size of a common bean, and without spots. Evergreen shrub. 
See Fig. 559. (B. M. 1376.) 

M. m.olle (soft), jl. pale red, small, solitary, terminal. October. 
I. spreading, turgidly triquetrous, firm, canescent, the margins 
lilunt, and lined with dots. Branches crowded, two-edged, 
decumbent, h. 1ft. 1774. Evergreen. 

M. multiflorum. (many-flowered).* fl. white, panicled, numerous, 
nearly lin. in diameter ; peduncles bracteate even to the calyx. 
July. I. connate and sheathing at the base, glaucous, remote, 
smooth, dotted, rather compressed, triquetrous. Stems and 
branches erect, sub-tetragonal, h. 2ft. to 3ft. 1792. Sbrub. 
Syx. M. itiibricatiiui. (M. A. S. S 37, Fig. 1.) There are three or 
four varieties of this species, including minun; niten^s, &nd ^latena. 

M, muricatum (muricated). /. red, numerous, aggregate, small, 
fragrant. May. l. crowded, deltoid, glaucous, and, as well as 
the bracts and lobes of calyx, trifariously. denticulated. Stem 
erect, branched. />. lift. 1731. Shrub. (M. A. S. § 30, Fig. 5.) 

M. murinum. (ni*Ji"^e). Jl. yellow, sinaU, solitary, sessUe. Sep- 
tember. I. ciliately denticulated, three rows on each side, and 
full of tubercular dots, with the margin and keel ciliately den- 
ticulated at the apex. h. lAin. 1790. Plant almost stemless, 
glaucous, herbaceous. (M. A. S. ^ 5, Fig. 4.) 



KMBItVA.M'lIEMUM LINGU.El-OHMI-;. 



M, linguseforme (tongue-formed). Ji. yellow, solitary, on very 
short peduncles. March to November. I. unequally tongue- 
shaped, thick, green, keeled on one side. h. 6in. 1752. Plant 
stemless, herbaceous. See Fig. 558. (M. A. S. i; 8, Fig. 8.) 

M. lupinum. (wolf). Jl. yellow ; petals two or tliree-seriatc. 
Sunnner. I. glaucescent ; marginal cilia; very long and numerous. 
Plant stemless. Very closely allied to, and perhaps only a variety 
of, M. felinum. (M. A. S. § 5, Fig. 3.) 

M. micans (glittering). Jl. usually brawniah-scarlet, with a 
golden-yellow centre, but varying in colour, pedunculate, \\'m. in 
diameter. July and August. /. sub-cylindric, and, as well as the 
flower-stalks, covered with conspicuous glittering particles. Stem 
erect, h. 2ft. to 3ft. 1704. Evergreen shrub. (B. M. 448.) 





560. Leafy Shoot and Inflorescence of 
Mesemuryantuemum mutabile. 
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Mesembryanthemum — nintiitued. 

M. mutabile (changeable), fl. reddish, solitary, on short pedicels. 
July to [>epteniber. I. nearly ilistinct, crowded, triquetrous, 
dotted, with a cartdaginous, entire Ijeel. Stems shrnlihy, erect, 
branched, two-edged. A. l.!.ft. 1792. Shrub, Sv.N'. ,V. '/toiov/iioii. 
See Fig. 560. (M. A. S. S 21, Fig. 3.) 

M. noblle (nolde). /(. yellow, scentless, large, sessile, opening 
before midday, bibracteate at the base. .luly. I. coarselv and 
truiuetrously clavate, obtuse, somewhat recurved, rather concave 
above, marked by large elevated tubercles, h. Urn. 1822. Plant 
rather caulescent, herbaceous. (M. A. S. § 4, Fig. 1.) 

M. obcordellum (veversed-heart-shaped). fi. whitish, small, 
sessile. .Tunc. h. liin. 1794. Plant st'emless, obconical, 
glaucescent, Mitll continent branched dots. Evergreen shrub. 
(B. M. 1647.) 

M. OOtophyllum (eightdeaved). A synonym of M. lexliciilntam. 

M. patulnm (spreading). //. pale red, s.ditary, pedunculate. 
June. I. compressetl, triquetrous, very glaucous, attenuated at 
both ends, acinaciform. Stems suffruticose, erect, li. lift. There 
are several varieties of this species, 

M. polyanthum (many-flowered). fl. pale red, small, very 
liumerons, pautcled. August, l. small, glaucous, triquetrous, 
scabrous. Kranclies fiexuous, crowded ; hark on young stems 
vufons. h. 1ft. to lift. 1803. Shrub. 

M. polyphyllum (many-leaved). A synonym of M. eiolureiiiii. 



WVVii!//- 




Mesembryanthejium pojieridianuh, showing 
Habit and detached Flower. 

M. pomerldianum (afternoon). (I. yellow, large, expanding 
after midday, solitary, on axillary, very long, hairy peduncles. 
.July. i. broad-lanceolate, flat, smooth, ciliated, nearly c'lstinct. 
Steins hairy, terete, branched, h. 1ft. 1774. A very pretty 
hardy annual. See Fig. 561. (B. M. 540 ; M. A. S. S 65, Fig. 1.) 

M. pugioniforme (dagger-formed). /f. pale yellow, large ; 
peduncles bracteate. July to September. I. alternate, crowded 
at the tips of the branches, glancous, triquetrous. Steins erectish, 
snfFrnticose ; branches few, terete, decnmbent. A. 1ft. 1714. 
Shrub. See Fig. 562. (M. A. S. § 16, Fig. 4.) 

M. purpureo-album (purple and white).* Jl. showy ; petals 
white, poUshcd, naked, with a broad dark purple line ; peduncles 
filiform. August. I. green, triquetrously semi-cylindrical, full 
of little dots ; upper ones crowded. Branches short, angular, 
prostrate, furrowed, yellowish. 1824. Shrub. (M. A. S. § 15, 
Fig. 3.) 

M. retroflexum (reflexed). A synonym of M. elccjana. 

M. Rossil (Ross'). n. white at base, deep purple above, 
solitary, terminal, large, showy. Summer. I. acinaciform, or 
compressedly triquetrous, glaucescent, with red, smooth, cartila- 
oinous ed-es. Stems decumbently prostrate. 1820. Slirul). 
(M. A. S. § 19, Fig. 2.) 

M. rostratum (beaked). Ih yellow, expanding in the sun soli- 
tary, pedunculate; bracts two, longer than the scape, h. 3in. 
1742. Plant stemless, herbaceous. (M. A. S. S 3, Fig. /.) 

M. rubrocinctum (red-girded). A synonym of M. ac!„aci- 

M. 'salmii (Salra-Dvck's). /(. yellow, large, sessile September 
to November. ;. decus.sate. semi-cyhndricrl, attenuate and 
acute at the apex, or oblique and bluiitish. h bm. W^U. 
Plant nearly stemless, herbaceous. (M. A. S. i; /, l^ig. o.) 

M serratulum (serrate), il. vellow, with purple lines, ternately 
liisnosed soUtary. Noveniber and December, l. sub-connate, 
triquetrous, subu'late, elongate, dotted, serrated at the angles or 
only at the keel, and rather glaucous, usually longer than the 
internodes, with the margins minutely serrulated, hut hardly 



Mesembryanthemum — conlimied. 

cartilaginous. Steins sbruljby, when young erect ; branches 
erectly decumbent. 1795. 

M. setuliferum (bristly). Jl. briglit vi(daceous, solitary in the 
forkiiigs ..f tile branches; peduncle slender, l^in. to 2in. long, 
.'line. L usually rather distant, sub-cylindrical, blunt, covered 
with setuliferous papilla?, ending in a tuft of from seven to 
sixteen tlexuose, wdiite, radiating liairs. Stems brandling dif- 
fusely ; branches procumbent, Ift.^ir more long. 1876. Shrub. 




Fif;. 562. JlESEMBRV-lNTHEMfll I'lTIIONIFORME, showing 

Flowering Brancli and Immature Caiisule. 

M. spectabile (showy).* fl. of a beautiful red, 2in. in diameter. 
Jlay to August. (. glaucous, triquetrous, and, as well as the 
{.ranches crowded. Stems rather dwarf ; floiiferous ones 
ascending or erect, /o 1ft. 1787. Shrub. (B. Jl. 396 ; M. A. S. 
S 27, Fig. 3.) 

M. stelligerum (star-bearing). A synonym of 3[. Jiarhatiitn. 

M. stlpulaceum (stipuled). n. light red, paler on the under side, 
2in in di.ameter, solitary. May. 1. teretely triquetrous, long, 
subulate, incurved, glancous, full of pellucid dots, margined at 
the base Stems shrubby, and, as well as the branches, erect, 
h. 1ft. 1723, (M. A. S. § 40, Fig. 3.) 

M. striatum (stripedl fl. reddish, with a deeper-coloured line 
in the niidiUe, expanding before noon ; peduncles hispid. May to 
October. /. semi-cylindrical, subulate, papulose. Stems erect. 
/,.9in. 1727. Shrub. (JI. A. S. S 51, Fig. 1.) 

M subulatum (subulate). /?., petals white, with a purple mid- 
rib soUtary, pedicellate. .Tune. ?, rather glancous, truiuetrously 
subulate, denticulated at the apex, stems bran.lied. Plant 
herbaceous. 

M. sulcatum (furrowed), fl. white, spotted with rose, middle- 
sized solitary August, h crowded, linear-subulate, semi-terete, 
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Mesembryantheiuum — nniHiinftl. 

channelled, jiale ^^''-''^iii adult ones expanilt'd. Stems shnibby, 
erect. /(.2ft. 1819. (M. A. S. ,^ ^14, Kig. 1.) 

M. Sutherland! (Hutheilamr.s). /I. lihu-, with a yellow centre, 
2iri. to 2.', in. hroail. Summer. 1. olilon<i-laiiceolate, recurved, 
scahevuluus at the edj;e. h. 3in. 1870. (B. M. 6299.) 

IVI. tenuifolium (slemler-leuved). .//. copper-red, solitary; pe- 
duncles elongated, naked. June to Septenilier. l. semi-terete, 
rather compressed, suliulate, gTeen, glabrous, lunger than the 
internodes. Stems shrubby, erectish. //. 1ft. 1700. (M. A. S. 
1; 46 Fi^ 6 ) 




563. Mh'.s I'.MiiiiVA xrri 1';m i i i\i tivsticu latum. 



M. testiculatum (testiculated). jh yellow, nearly lin. in dia- 
meter ; calyx six-cleft, with two leaf-bracts at base. November. 
I. six to eight, white, smooth, rather erect, convex beneath, 
flat above. //. lihi. 1819. Plant stemless, shrubby. 8Vx\. 
M. octophyllinn. See Fig. 563. (11. ;\I. 1575) 



MmiM 




r'lG. Fi64. MRsF,Mi!r{"\'AN'i'rii':^ii';\i tickim >i. 

M. tigrinum (tinev). .//. ycllnw, (■xiiamliiig after iinon, large, 
central, sessile. .Septeuilier to Novcnilier. I. stem-clasping, 
ovate-corflate, expanded, marbled with white, flat above, cihated 
with long hairs, cartilaginoiisly keeled at the iipex. fi. 3in. 1790. 
Plant stemleas, greenish, herliaceoiis. See Fig. 664. (B. R. 260 ; 
M. A. H. § 5, Fig. 1.) 

M. tricolorum (three-colovireil).* /. large, shining, peduncu- 
late ; petals straw-coloured, blood-coloin-ed at the liase. April. 
I. exactly cylindrical, acute, green. Steni.s prostrate ; branches 
distant. ' 1794, Shrub. See Fig. 565. (M. A. S. s 15, Fig. 7.) 

M. truncatellum (tniui-itc). Jl. solitary, sessile; calyx tube 
sindi ami tiglitiv wcdgi'd between tlic tw(j ui>)iermost leaves, 
the limli five or six-cleft, the lobes obtuse, tinged purple ; petals 
straw-coloured, in two series; stamens nnniorous ; anthers 
yellow, October. 1. very fleshy, lu'oadly cuiuMte, connate to 
above the middle ; back and face convex; crown lunate, brown, 
mottled, convex. 1795. Plant f(]rn)ing tufts of pale glaucous- 
gi-een, obconic, truncate, translucent, Heshy ma.sses. (B. M. 6077.) 



Mesenibryanthemum — eoniimied. 

M. uncinatum (hooked-leaved). /?. red, middle-sized, solitaiy. 
August. ;. eo]]natc,and sheathing at the base, rather decurrent, 
green, dotted, triifuetrous, furnished with two spines underiieath 
attheajiex. stems shrubby, erect, /i. 1ft. to 2ft. 1725. (M. A. S. 
S 33, Fig. 3.) 

M. vaginatum (slu-atlied). Ji. white, small, panicled, numerous. 
July. I. spreading, straight, remote, triqnetrou.s, rather recurved 
at l^he apex, and, as well as the sheaths, gi-een and glabrous, but 
with the angles rough near the top. Stems erect, bushy. A. l.Ut. 
1882. Shrub. (M. A. S. § 36, Fig. 4.) 

M. variabile (variable), fi. yellow, at length becoming reddish, 
solitary, pedunculate, expanding in the morning. .Tuly. I. some- 
w hat triquetrous, compressed, glaucous, scabrou.s. Stem.s slirubhy, 
effuse, rather decumbent. A. lift. 1796. (W. A. S. § 46, Fig. 2.) 




Fig. 565. Mesembryanthemiim tricolohi'Si, showing Habit, 
and Unopened and Fully-expanded Flowers. 

M. violaceum (violaceous),* fl. flesh-coloured to violet, ex- 
panding in the heat of the sun ; peduncles one-flowered, naked 
or bracteate at the very base. June to October. (. tri- 
quetrously semi-terete, rough from dots, acute, glaucous. Stems 
shrubby, erect; liranches violaceous, exp.anded. h. 1ft. to 2ft. 
1820. k\y.. if. piibjpliijUum. (M. A. S. S 48, Fig. 3.) 

M, viridiflorum (green-flowered), fl. greeni.sh ; petals very 
naiTOW • calyx hairy. July to Niiveuiber. /. sevni-terete, beset 
with papulose hairs. Jirancbes .lift'usc. li. 1ft. t(. 2ft. 1774. 
Shrub. (B. M. 326.) 

M. vittatum (striped), fl. briglit shining yellow, paler on the 
back, with a narrow red line down the centre on both sides; 
peduncle one-flowered, bibracteate at the base. November. 
/. connate at the base, erect, lanceolate, acute, mucronate. Plant 
sub-acaulescent, cfespitose, forming dense tufts, Uin. to 2in. high. 
1877. 

A tribe of Fii 



mi:sochl,3:na. 

MESOCI.ASTi:S. 



0?C.C. 

Tncluik'd nndor Did iiiiiorhJa:na. 
A synonym of Luisia (which 



MESOSPINIDIUM. Now included, b.y Bentham 
and Hooker, under Odontoglossum (which ,<ce). 

MESFIIiUS (from the old Greek name Jl/etjpi'io.v, used 
by Theophrastua). MedLar. Ord. Rosarerv. A small 
genus of hardy deciduons trees, now included, by Bentham 
and Hooker, under Pijrus. Flowers large, nearly sessile, 
usually solitary ; petals nearly orbienlar. Pome turbi- 
nate, open, five-oelled. Leaves nndivided, shortly stalked, 
lanceolate or oblong, slightly toothed or lobed. For 
culture, (4e., see Medlar. 
M. acuminata (aiauninate). A synonym of Coloin-axlcr acu- 



iiimala. 



M. Amelanchler (Amelan.liicr). A synonym 
riiliinri.^. Fici|uently met with in gardens under tl 
Snowy i\lesl>ilus. 

M. Cotoneaster (Cotoucaster). A 
gari-,: 



I nu'lanrliirr 
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Fia. 566. FRuiTTxr. Branch op IIespilvs oermanica. 

M. germanlea (German).* Common Medlav. yi. white, solitary. 
JNIay. f. lanceolate, untUvided, a little downy, but mcst so imder- 
ueath. h. 10ft. to 20ft. Kiirope (Britain), Asia Minor, Persia. 
See Fig. 566. (Sy. En. B. 478.) There are several varieties of 
this species. See Medlar. 

M. grandlflora (larg-e-flowered). A synonym of M. Smithri. 

M. parvifolia (smalldeaved). A synonym of Cratcegvs ^Mrvifotia. 

M. Smithii (Smith's).* Ji. white, usually solitary, one-half the size 
of those of the common Mecllar. May and June. I. oblong- 
elliptic, serrated, pubescent on the nerves beneath ; stipules of 
the sterile branches large and foliaceous. /;. 20ft. Caucasus. 
Syn. M. grandifiora (S. E. B. 18). 

MESUA (named after two celebrated Arabian physi- 
cians and botanists, Mesne, who flourished at Damascus 
in the eigtitli and ninth centuries). Ord. Giitfifercp. A 
small g'eniis (about half-a-dozen species) of stove ever- 
green shrubs or trees, natives of tropical Asia. Flowers 
large, axillary, solitary. Leaves narrow, ' very slender, 
crowded, elegantly marked with numerous parallel veins, 
diverging from the midribs. The undermentioned species 
thrives in a loam and peat compost. Propagated by cut- 
tings of half-ripened shoots, p)laced in sand, with slight 
bottom heat, in May : or by seeds, sown in heat, during 
March or April. 

M. ferrea (iron-wooded). _/f. white, about the size of those of the 
Sweetbriar, very fragrant," stalked, axillary. July and August. 
I. elliptical-lanceolate, acute, glaucous beneath, h. 40ft. India, 
1837. An exceedingly ornamental hard-wooded tree, the deep 
yellow stamens contrasting finely with the white corolla. 

METAXTA. Included under Cyatliea. 

IfflHTHOII'ICA. A synonym of Gloriosa (which 
.see). 

METBOSOBHA (named after Metrodorus, a painter, 
who, according to Pliny, was the first to illustrate 
plants by figures). Oed. Butacece. A monotypic genus, 
the species being a stove shrub, thriving best in a com- 
post of loam and peat. Propagated by cuttings, placed 
under a bell glass, in heat. 

M. atropurpurea (dark purple). «. purplish glandular, small, 
borne on panicles. I opposite, entu-e, stalked, dotted. Ii. bit. 
Brazil 1851 The proper n.ame of this plant is, accorchng to 
Bentham and Hooker's classification, Esenbeckm atropurpurea. 
(F. d. S. 337.) 

IffETBOSIDHBOS (fi'oni mefiri, the heart of a 
tree, and sideros, iron ; referring to the hardness of the 
wood). Ironwood. Oed. Myrfacece. This genus com- 
prises about eighteen species of greenhouse, evergreen, 
glabrous or hoary-tomentose, rarely scandent, trees or 
shrubs, inhabiting the Pacific Islands, from New Zeala,nd 
to the' Sandwich Isles, one being found in the Indian 

Vol. II. 



Metrosideros— co7iiun(ec?. 
Archipelago, one in tropical Australia, and one in South 
Africa. Flowers often showy, in dense, di- or tri- 
chotomous, terminal or rarely axillary, cymes ; calyx tube 
campanulate, funnel-shaped, or urceolate ; segments five, 
loosely imbricated ; petals five, spreading. Leaves oppo- 
site or some rarely alternate, penniveined. The under- 
mentioned species are all from New Zealand. For 
culture, see Melaleuca. 

M. buxlfolla (Box-leaved). A synonym of if. scaniJens. 
M. florida (flowery). A synonym of M. robiida. 
M. robusta (robust). Jl. red, disposed in a terminal thyrse. May 
(. opposite, obovate-oblong, glabrous, veiny, h. 5ft. 1845. .Shrub 
(B. M. 4471, under name of M. florida.) 
M. scandens (climbing).* fl. white, almost sessile. August. 
I. sessile, ovate, slightly hoary beneath, h. 4ft. or 5ft. in pots, 
Ijut in its native forests climbing to the summits of the loftiest 
trees. 1845. (B. M. 4515, under name of M. buxifolia.) 
M. speciosa (showy). X synonym of CaUistemon speciosita. 
M. tomentosa (tomentose).* /I. rich crimson, large, in terminal, 
many-flowered, lax or dense cymes, thickly pubescent. July. 
I. decussate, petiolate, lin. to Sin. long, varying from linear- 
lanceolate to oblong or orbicular-oblong. /). 30ft. to 40ft. 1840. 
Tree. (B. JI. 4488. 

IIIETBOXYI.ON (from metra, the heart of a tree, 
and ;eylon, wood ; in allusion to the large proportion 
of pith contained in the plant). Syn. Sagus (in part). 
Oed. Palmeo'. A genus comprising about half-a-dozen 
species of erect stove palms, natives of the Malayan 
Archipelago, New Guinea, and the Fiji Islands. Spadix 
large, loosely paniculate-branched ; spathe coriaceous, 
aculeate ; floriferous branchlets alternate, elongated, erect, 
recurved. Fruit ellipsoid or sub-globose, one-seeded. 
Leaves terminal, sub-erect, equally pinnatisect ; segments 
opposite, linear-lanceolate, acuminate ; the costa setose 
beneath ; margins at base recurved. The sago of com- 
merce is prepared from the trunks of M. Iwve and 
M. Rumijhit. The species described below succeeds best 
in sandy loam, and requires a strong, moist heat. Propja- 
gation may be effected by seeds, or by suckers. 

M. vitlense (Viti or Fi.ii). (. pinnate, with segments about lin. 
broad : petiole, lower portion particularly, beset with scattered 
long slender prickles. 

METTERNICHIA (named after an Austrian Prince 
Metternich, 1772-1859). Oed. Solanacecp. A genus 
comprising only a couple of species of handsome, gla- 
brous, stove, evergreen trees, in habit similar to Brun- 
feUia ; one is a native of Brazil, and the other inhabits 
Columbia. Flowers showy, shortly pedicellate, solitary, 
or a few at the apices of the branches ; calyx campanu- 
late, four to six-fid ; corolla funnel ■ shaped ; limb five 
or six-lobed. Leaves entire, somewhat shining, scarcely 
coriaceous. For culture, see IiisiantllTls. 




Fig 567. Meum .vthamantk I m sh «ni^ Haliit and 
detached Fruit (see n^ xt pi,. ) 
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Metternicliia^ro7t;fMuteci. 

M. Principis (PiiiiL-e Metternicli-WiniitjItui-/i's). /. white, in 
teriiiiiial racemes; corolla funnel- sliiqu'd, with a limh of five 
('i[ual sfrjinents. August. I. deep green. }i. 3ft. Brazil, 1854. 
A neat and handsome conipact-gTowins plant. (C W. 4747.) 

M£U]y[ {from Meon, the old Greok name used by 
I)i(>s(ji.iridcs). Bawd-money. Ord. Umhellifera^. A mono- 
typic genus, the species being an elegant, Lardy, aro- 
matic, tufted, glabrous, x"'erennial. It thrives in borders, 
on banks, and in the rock garden, in almost any ordinary 
soil. Propagated by divisions. 

M. athamanticum (Athamanta-like).* Spignel. Jl white, in 
1'atln.T large, compound, terminal umbels ; involucre, when prc- 
sf-nt, of a few linear loaves, often altogether wanting. May. 
,//■. narrow, Itut not lirakcd, with the primary ridges wingLMl. 
/. much divided into numerous thread-like segments. 8trms 
leafy, channelled, slightly hranched. //. 1ft. to 2ft. Mountains 
of Western Europe (Britain). See Fig. 567, page 561. (Sy. 
Kn. n. 606.) 



Chenopodium ambrosi- 



MEXICAN TEA. Se 

oides. 

MEXICAN THISTLE. A common name of Cnints 
cottspicn IAS. 

MEXICAN TIGER FLOWER. f<ee Tigridia. 

MEYENIA (of Nees). Included under Thun- 
bei'gia (which see). 

MEYENIA (of Schlechtendal). Included under Ces- 

iVHIil. 

MEZEREON. See Daphne Mezereum. 

MICE. Those animals are at times very trouble- 
some in gardens, eating bulbs, roots, seeds, and the bark 
of trees ; and occasionally they destroy numbers of trees 
by eating tlu'ough or round the trunks, just below the 
surface of the ground. There are two kinds especially 
hurtful in gardens, viz., the Short-tailed Field Mouse, or 
Yolc (Arvicola arvalis), and the Long-tailed Field Mouse 
(Mus sylvaticuft). Both are very common, but the former 
prefers the drier, the latter the damper, places. They 
are readily distinguished by the tail, which, in the Vole, 
scarcely reaches one-fourth the length of the body, and 
is blunt at the tij) ; while the tail of the other is long, 
and tapers to the tip. The Vole has also a rounder head, 
with shorter ears, and its fur has a redder tinge than 
that of the Long-tailed Mouse. Tlie Voles make runs 
among the grass of Lawns, &c., but they are not very 
easily caught. The most effective method of lessening 
their numbers has been found to be making pitfalls, 
1ft. at least in depth, 4in. to Gin. wide at the mouth, 
and considerably wider at tbe bottom. Into these 
the Mice fall, and from them they cannot climb out. 
An inverted flower-pot sunk in the ground is some- 
times used instead of the pit. Traps of various kinds 
may also be used, such as the Figure of 4 trap, or 
wire traps. The same means may be used to capture 
the other species, and poison may be employed with 
success where its use would not be dangerous to children 
or to domestic animals. One of the best poisons for 
Mice is phosirihorus, made up with lard and flour. This 
may be scattered on the seed beds, or beside bulbs or 
other things that are endangered by the Mice. Otlior 
poisons employed for killing Mice are nux vomica or 
strychnine, arsenic, and white hellebore ; but these are 
all dangerous to use for this purpose. Among natural 
enemies to Mice out of doors, owls, hawks, weasels, 
and their allies, are very helpful to gardeners, and 
should be protected by them wlienever possible, what- 
ever gamekeepers' views may be in regard to damage 
done by them among game. It is said that Mice may 
be prevented from proving injurious in seed beds by 
covering the soil, seedlings, and plants, with an incli of 
fine coal ashes. The mice, it is su]iposod, will not dig 
tbrongh this substance, which, at the same time, 
shelters the plants. 



MICHAELMAS DAISY. 
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MICHAUXIA (named after Andre Michaux, 1746- 
ISOli, a Freneli botanist). Ord. Cknnpaiiulacece. A small 
genus (four species have been described) of handsome 
hardy biennial plants, allied to Campanula, but having 
the recesses or sinuses of the calyx covered, and the 
leaves lyrate. Corolla rotate, with eight reflcxed divi- 
sions. Leaves irregularly toothed or lobed, cauline few. 
Michauxias arc very effective plants for borders, and 
thrive in warm, sheltered spots. Increased by sowing 
seeds, in April, on a warm, sunny border. 

M. catnpanuloid.es (Campanula-like). Jl. white, tinged with 
purple on tlie outyide, drooping, scattered along the )>ranches and 
stem, from the axils of the bracts. Summer, l. strigose, radical 
ones lanceolate, irregularly lohed ; petioles margined and lohed. 
Stem branched at top. /;. 3ft. to 8ft. Levant, 1787. (B. M. 219.) 

M, lasvigata (smooth).* Jl. scattered along nearly the whole length 
of the stem, on short peduncles; calyx segments acute, at first 
erect, afterwards spreading at riglit angles ; corolla white, much 
longer than the calyx, ten-parted ; anthers yellow ; pollen yellow, 
August. I. sprinkled on both sides with harsh, erect hairs, 
du])licate-dontate, coarsely-veined and reticulate ; root leaves 
ovati^ ; stem ones sessile. Stem lift, high, herbaceous, smooth, 
shiuing, upright, straight. North Persia, 1829. The whole plant 
yields, on tlie slightest injury, a fjuantity of milky juice. (It. M. 
3128,) 

MICHELIA (named after Pietro Antonio Michele 
1679-1737, a celebrated Florentine botanist). Ord. Mag)io- 
liarecn. A genus comprising twelve species of stove 
evergreen trees, closely allied to Magnolia, natives of 
India and the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 
Flowers axillary, solitary, or in one species terminal, 
usually smaller than in Magnolia. Michelias thrive in 
a compost of sandy loam and leaf mould. Propagated, 
in summer, by cuttings of half-ripened shoots, placed in 
sand, under a glass, in heat. 

M. Champaca (Champaca). Jl. yellow, large, not unlike a double 

Narcissus, sweet-scented throughout the day, but becoming 
rather fii^tid at night; peduncles short, axillary, one-flowered; 
produced throughout the year. I. ovate-oblong, acuminated, 
acute at the base, with the ribs beneath, as well as the peduncles 
and spatlres, wilky. h. 30ft. to 40ft. India and Java, 1779. 
M. lanuginosa (woolly). JJ. i^ale yellow. Spring. I. drooping, 
elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate, l)right green above, paler beneath. 
Uimalayas, 1865. (B. M. 6179.) 

MICONIA (named after D. Micon, a Spanish botanist). 
Including ClUlonia- (of Don), Diplochita, and Tamonea. 
Ord. Melastomacew. A vast genus (about 300 species) of 
stove polymorphous shrubs and trees, natives of tropical 
America and Asia. Flowers white, pink, red, purple, or 
yellow, in terminal, or rarely lateral, corymbose panicles, 
pedicellate or sessile ; calyx glabrous, furfuraceous, to- 
mentosc, or rarely setose ; tube often adherent with the 
ovary ; petals four to eight, obovate or oblong, spreading 
or reflexed. Berry two or many-seeded. Leaves fre- 
quently petiolate, entire, denticulate or serrulate. A few 
of the species are cultivated for the sake of their foliage, 
those described below being the best known. For cul- 
ture, .see Melastoma. 

M. flammea (tlame-coloured).^ t. very large, glossy, but rugose 
from the Miniken veins, thin-rildied, elliptic," acuminate, with the 
blade partially decurrent on the petiole. Stem erect, clothed 
with close rusty hairs. A handsome foliage plant. 
M. Hookeriana (Hooker's).* I. deep olive-green, with broad 
silvery midrib, olliptic, rugose. A flue ornamental-leaved shrub. 
Peru. iB, M. 5411, under name of M. pulvcnilenfa.) 
M. H, trlfasclata (three-handed). /?. white, small, in terniinal 
panicles. /, elliptic, acute, with the three ribs silvery. Branches, 
leaves, and piiuiclcs velvety-tomentose. Eastern Peru. 
M. pulverulenta (po\vdor>). A synonym of M. /lookcn'ana. 
M. Teysmanniana (Teysmann's). I. elliptic-ovate, flve-nerved, 
metallic green. ."Malayan Archipelago, 1867. (R. (1. 537.) 

MICRANDRA. A synonym of Hevea (which nee). 

MICRANTHELLA. Included under Pleroma 
(whiclt s('i'). 

MICROCACHRYS (from mih-ros, small, and l^achrys, 

a cone ; nd'erring to tlio very small cones). Ord. Coni- 
fercr. A monotypic genus. The species is a prostrate, 
mueh-bran(died, greenhouse evergreen shrub, confined to 
tlic mountains of Tasmania. For culture, see Sacry- 
dium. 
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Fl(i. 568. FUl'LTI.NC BRAiNCII of iMlCllDCACIIUV.S TKTHAIIONA. 

M, tetragona (four-^idLAl).^" Strawtfevry-fniited Cypress of Tas- 
mania. L deep g:reen, ovate, extremely small, in fonr rows, 
closely imbricated. Tasmania, 1857. The " (ianlener's Clironicle" 
describes this species as qnite a sem anionp; conifers. The 
female plant is very pretty, having nearly every one of its 
multitnde of little branchlets terminated by a bri<ilit red, almost 
globular, fleshy cone, measuring about ^in. from base to ajiex. 
By training up a leader, tlie lateral branches arrange them- 
selves in a drooping manner rounil about. Sv.\. JJacn/ili ii in 
tetrarioniim. See Fig. 568. (B. M. 5576.) 

MICROCALIA. A synonym ot Lagenophora 

(which .st'f?). 

MICROGASTER. A genn.s of parasitic insects be- 
longing to the Br,iroiiiiliT, a. family of Ichneumons, A'ery 
rich in species. They are all of small size, seldom ex- 
ceeding Gin. in length, and iin. in spread of wings. The 
body-colours are almost always black, red, or yellow ; 
the legs are usually jialer, at times almost white. The 
ovipositor is usually short, and is often hardly Tisible. 
The wings are tran.sparent, and show few cross-veins and 
cells. Some of the Braconidw in the larval state live 
in the bodies of aphides ; others live in the bodies of 
caterpillars of butterflies and of moths. To this latter 
group belongs the genus Micror/aster. The most notice- 
able species is M. glomeratua, which is very helpful 
to gardeners, because of the number of caterpillars 
of the White Cabbage Butterfly it destroys. The larva: 
live on the fat of the caterpillars, usually many in each 
individual ; and, till full fed, they do not seem greatly 
to interfere with the growth of their hosts, as they 
do not attack any vital organs of the latter. But, when 
mature, the parasitic larva; eat their way tlirough the 
skin of their hosts, and each proceeds to spin a small 
oval, yellow, silken cocoon. These cocoons are fre- 



Microgaster — runliniied. 
qu(ait]y grouped in masses of nearly lin. across, on the 
dying or dead caterpillars, and must have often I>een 
observed by every gardener. The perfect flies haA^e the 
body deep black, with very short, white hairs: the Vjelly 
and legs yellow ; and the four wings transpai-unt, and 
covered with short hairs. See (iIku Ichueumoii Flies. 

raiCROGLOSSA (from ,iilki;,«, small, and y/c/.s.s,,, a 
tongue ; alluding to the shortness of the straps of the 
ray-flowers). 8yn. l''ririitdia. Obd. Coiiipusilfr. This 
genus comprises about six species of shrubs, inhabiting', 
for the most part, the warmer regions of Asia and Africa. 
Flower-heads small ; disk pale-coloured ; ray white or 
l">ale Iflue. Leaves alternate, ovate or lanceolate, entire. 
j\[. (dbe^-C(<iis, priibably tlie oidy species yet introduced, 
is a hardy shrubby perennial, thriving in almost any 
soil. Prr'pagated by seeds, or by division of the roots. 

M. albescens (whitish).* Jl.-Iieddx pale blue or whitish, .Aster- 
like, small, numerous, in terminal corymbs, t. alternate, lauci.Mi- 
late, acanniuate. Himalayas, 1883. A very handsome and Hori- 
fenjus plaut. SViN. Axifr allirsceiix. (U. IM.'6672.) 

MICROGONIUM. .s. t Tricliomanes. 
MICBOGRAMME. .s. c Polypoclium. 

MICBOLEFIA. Included under Davallia (wliich 

MICBOLICIA (from mikiv.-<, small, and o((/,uk, in 
general: in allusicin to the generally dwarf habit of the 
plants). Oklk Melaiitomacetb. A genus consisting of a 
large number of species (of which seventy-seven are 
regarded, by Bentham and Hooker, as distinct) of snnill 
erect stove shrubs. Flowers solitary, axillary, or at the 
tips of the branchlets, sessile or shortly ptedunculate ; 
calyx lobes five; petals obovate. Leaves small, often 
imbricated, entire, serrated, or creiutlated, often gland- 
dotted. The spiecies have little or no horticultural 
value. 

MICBiOLOMA (from uii/.ro.s, small, and luiim, a 
fringe : in refcrcuce to the fascicles of hairs in the 
tube of the corolla). Okii. A^i:lepiadei:i?. A genus eom- 
pu'ising about Ave species of greenhouse evergreen 
twining sub-shrubs, natives of the Capo of Good Hope. 
Flowers red, in interpetiolar umbels; corolla urceolate, 
with a ventricose angular tulic, a naked throat, and a 
short limb. LcaA^es opposite, often n;Lrrow. For cul- 
ture, .see Ceropegia. 

M. lineare {liiie;u). _/'. tilood-coloured; liuil) of coroIl:i very 
i)lunt. .July. /. line;ir, ghibrous, with rcHcxcd m;irgius. 1.325. 

M. sagittatum (sagittate). ./?. scarlet; limb of croU;: \eiy 
blunt. .July. L siigittate, sub-tonieutose, linear-hastate, shortly 
petiohite ; m:irgins retlexed. 1775. 

lUICROMEBIA (from unknjs, small, and iiieris, a 
part; referring to the usually diminutive flowers). Syns. 
Piperella, Subbulia, and Tendana . Obd. LahiatiB. A 
genus comprising about sixty species of hardy or half- 
hardy sub-shrubs or herbs, dispersed over nearly all the 
temperate and warmer parts of the globe, but occurring 
in the greatest abundance in the Mediterranean region. 
Flowers purplish or white, generally small : whorls 
axillary or spieate, rarely cyme-formed, sub-p;bnicled. 
Leaves opposite. With few exceptions, the species are 
of no horticultural value. M. I'iiierdhi is a pretty 
little rook plant. It thrives in any connnon garden soil. 
and may be increased by cuttings. 

M. Piperella (Piperella).* y/., fascicles few-Honered, the common 

jieduuclc nc:aly as long as the tlor;il leaves; calyx tubular, 

l)ul)esceut, thirteeu-rildjed ; teeth subuhite ; throat li;ury A\ithin ; 

ciu'olla pubescent, twice the length of the c;ilyx. Au::ust to 

Octolier. ;. ovate, sonu'times (■ord;ite;it the b:ise, A. 3iu. .S'lUtli- 

west Kurope. ll;ilf-h:i; dy suli-shrub. (Fl. Ment. 32.) 

MICROMYRTUS (from oi(/,-,-n,v, small, and J///,/o.s, 

Myrtle; small Myrtles). Oui.. Mijrliireij:. A genus 

comprising six species of Heath-like, glabrous, greenhouse 

shrubs, confined to Australia. Flowers white or pink, 

small, solitary, and shortly pedicellate or almost sessile 

in the axils of the leaves : petals five, obovate or orbicular. 
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Micromyrtus — continued. 
Leaves opposite, small, entire. Probably the species de- 
scribed below is the only one yet introduced. It requires 
similar treatment to that recommended for Myrtus 
{which .see). 
M. microphylla (small-leaved). //. white, small, nearly sessile 

in the upper axils, usually foruiing little racemes on the smaller 

branches ; petals spreading, per-sistent or deciduous. 1870. 

Habit erect or diffuse and much-branched. 

IVUCROSORIUM. The plants formerly referred 
here are now divided, by' Hooker and Baker, between 
Nephrodium and Polypodium (which see). 

MICROSPERMA. Included under Mentzelia 

(which see). 

MICROSTAPHYLA. Included under Armstirh am. 

MICROSTEPHIUM. Included under Cr-iptosienmn,. 

MICROSTYIiIS (from mikrot>, small, and slijlos, a 
column ; in allusion to the size of the column). Synh. 
Ach. rod utiles, Crepidiiun, Fed ilea, Ptevochilus. Ord. 
Orchidece. A g-enus comprising- about forty species of 
stove terrestrial orchids, natives of Europe, Asia, and 
North and South America. They arc allied to Mala.Hs, 
but distinguished from that genus by the lip being at 
rig-ht angles with the cohrmn. Flowers small, usually 
g'reenish or yellow. Leaves membranaceous or plicate. 
For culture, see Liparis. 

M. calopbylla (beautiful-leaved).'^ /. yellow ; peduncles rather 
stiong*, bearing a raceme about 6in. long. I. ovate, yellowish- 
green, prettily bordered, striped with brown. l^seudo-bulb 
conical. Indian Archipelago, 1879. 
M. chlorophrys (green-leaved), rf. imrple, with the ears of tlie 
sagittate lip ochre-coloured ; racemes few-flowered. /. oblong, 
acute, greenish above, and light purple beneath. Borneo, 1881. 
M. discolor (two-coloured).* ji. yellow, changing to orange, small, 
on short upright peduncles. I. deep reddish-purple, edged with 
green, plaited lonoitudinally, and nuich crisped at the margin. 
Ceylon, 1863. This species is characterised as among the niost 
lovely of terrestrial orchids. The flowers, though minute, 
exhibit great singularity of structure when seen under the 
microscope. (B. M. 5403.) 
M. histionantha (sail-flowered), ./f. brownish-green, in a com- 
pact concave umbel ; sepals reflexed, oblong ; petals minute ; 
colunm short, with obtuse horns. I. two from a broad-ovate or 
rounded tuber, ovate and membranaceous, with their sheathing 
bases forming a long tube around the base of the much-angled 
scape. Columbia. (B. M. 4103.) 
M. Josephiana (Sir Joseph Hooker's). /. yellow, small, disposed 
in terminal racemes. May. l. broadly ovate, greenish-ljrown. 
Pseudo-bulbs oblong, /i. lit. Sikkim, 1877. (B. M. 6325.) 
M. metaUica (metallic).* /I., odd sepal yellow, lateral sepals one 
side rose, the other yellow ; petals light rose ; peduncle violet, 
with a long raceme of numerous, rather long-stalked, blossoms. 
l. oblong-acute, of a light rose underneath, blackish-purple aliove, 
with an exquisite metallic lustre. Pseudo-bxdbs cylindrical. 
Borneo, 1879. 
M. ventilabrum (large-lipped), jl. yellow, with a large square 
lip, sagittate at tlie base, and seven to nine-toothed at toji. 
I. light green, with brownish-tinted veins. Sunda Isles, 1882. A 
fine species. 
M. versicolor (various-coloured). Jl. various-coloured. June to 
October. I. ovate-lanceulate. /i. lit. China, 1830. (L. B. C. 
1751.) 

MIDRIB. The middle vein of a leaf, which passes 
from the petiole to the apex. 

MiGNONETTi: (Reseda odorata). This well-known 

fragrant little plant is one of the most popular subjects 
in gardens of every description. Even persons limited to 
the space of a window-sill may grow some in summer, 
either in a box or in pots, provided the situation is not 
too hot. Mignonette does not succeed so well when 
exposed to heat as it docs if kept comparatively cool, the 
tendency, under the former conditions, being to produce 
seeds, and this renders the flowering period a short one. 
It is most largely cultivated from seed, but healthy 
cattings may be readily rooted if it is desired to per- 
petuate any specially good form or variety. Outdoor cul- 
ture in summer is of the simplest description. Seeds 
should be sown thinly, in shallow drills, or in any other 
way desired, during April and May, and be lightly covered 



Mig'nonette — continued. 
with soil. When the young plants appear, and are 
large enough to handle, they should be thinned out, 
as this induces a much stronger growth in those left. 
These plants will flower in June and the two following 
months. Another later sowing should be made about 
July, for producing an autumn supply. Mignonette 
prefers a rich, rather heavy soil, and a cool, moist 
situation. If sown in poor, light ground, and in a posi- 
tion exposed to hot sunshine, the seeds possibly will 
not grow at all, or, if they do, the plants will be far in- 
ferior to those which can be treated more in accordance 
with their requirements. Watering must be freely prac- 
tised throughout the summer, especially if the weather 
be more than usually dry. The flowers of Mignonette 
are amongst the most usefirl for cutting, as the racemes 
last so long in water, and emit an agreeable perfume. 

Culture in Pots. Mignonette is most extensively cul- 
tivated in pots for winter and spring decoration of green- 
houses, rooms, (tc, its requirements being more fully met, 
as previously stated, by the cooler temperature then 
experienced. Tall standard plants are preferred by some 
cultivators, and seeds for their production are sown in 
small pots vsoon after midsummer, or sometimes long pre- 
vious to this. The best plant in each pot is selected" and 
grown on in an upright direction, the other smaller ones 
being removed at an early stage. Repotting may be 
practised as growth proceeds, until 8in. or 9in. pots are 
reached, if very large plants are desired. Careful training 
and watering are most necessary, as the f>hoots are very 
brittle, and, although the roots generally require plenty of 
water, anything approaching stagnancy is fatal. Mignonette 
is far more useful, and is extensively cultivated, for spring 
flowering in Sin. or Oin. pots. Seeds for the supply should 
be sown in the latter part of August, and again for a 
succession in September, using the pots wherein they are 
intended to grow and flower. The compost used should 
consist of about two parts loam, one of dried cow manure, 
and another of old sifted mortar rubbish. The latter 
ingredient is a most important one for this plant, and the 
addition of a little soot is also beneficial. All the pots used 
should be clean, dry, and properly drained. It does not 
matter how hard the compost is packed into them, provided 
it is united in a solid mass, and not rammed in layers. A 
few seeds should be distributed evenly over the surface, 
and lightly covered with a little sifted soil, similar to that 
of the bulk. The pots should then be watered, and placed 
in a shallow, cold frame, on a bottom of coal ashes, where 
thej- may remain until October, plenty of air being 
admitted in the meantime, and the plants thinned to 
about lin. apart, when they are large enough to select the 
best. For winter quarters, the best iiilace is a shelf near 
the glass in any light, airy hoase where such plants as 
Carnations, Bouvardias, &c., are grown, and a temperature 
of 50deg. to 55deg., with ventilation, is maintained. Fail- 
ing such provision for MigTionette in houses, it is better to 
make the best of frames than to subject the plants to a 
high temperature, or close atmosphere — both most 
destructive to their well-being, and the prime causes of 
failure. Each plant must be provided with a small stick 
before it gets large enough to fall about, and from five to 
eight will be plenty for the size of pots above-mentioned. 
Water should only be sparely applied in winter, but never 
entirely withheld. As the days lengthen, the plants will 
start into growth freely, and then water may be given in 
abundance, oven to the use of saucers in spring. When 
the flowers begin to expand, a little artificial manure, 
mixed with its bulk of dry loam, should be applied to the 
soil's surface, about once a week. This will materially 
assist in developing and lengthening the racemes. 

Seed Saviiuj. When Mignonette is only required for 
outside cultivation, or for cutting, it is not of so much 
importance whether the variety or strain represents 
its true characters or not, provided the plants are 
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Mignonette— continued. 
floriferous and the flowers sweetly scented. For pot 
culture, It IS most desirable that they should be of 
a Tigorous yet eompact lialjit, and of a uniform strength 
throughout. If several varieties are grown near eaeh 
other the flowers will |„, ,,i,„ost certain to become 
cross-fertihsed by insect ageney, and the product wUl 
always degenerate rather than improve. Distinct and 
superior forms often owe their origin to a rigid selection 
being annually made of the very best plants for seed- 
bearing, and the weeding out before the flowering period 
of all showing the least inferiority. Nurserymen, doubt- 
less, do all m their po«-er to retail seeds true to 
character; but whenever pot culture of Mignonette is 
practised, and a good type is once obtained, the cultiA'ator 
should rigidly weed out, from the first, plants of irregular 
growth, and save seed himself from the others, sufKcient. 
at least, tor growing in jjots the following year. The 
standard of quality would be much improved, even in one 
season, by such a selection, and far less " weeding" would 
be required afterwards. The seed must be collected so 
soon as it begins turning brown, and laid out on paper, 
in a cool, airy room or shed, to dry, when it may be 
rubbed out. cleaned, and stored in paper bags. If 
allowed to get quite ripe before being collected, the 
best seeds will be lost, in conseipience of the seed-vessels 




Fig. 569. EipE Seed-vessel of Migno.nette. 

(see Fig. 569) being always open ;it the apex, and 
naturally situated at an angle well suited for readily dis- 
charging their contents. 

Varietie:^. Of these, there are several in cultivation, 
some having what are termed red, and others white, 
flowers. The old eomnion type of IVIignonette is well 
known, and is one of the most sweetly scented. The fol- 
lowing is a selection from the best varieties. There is a 
double-flowered form in cultivation, which must be pro- 
pagated from cuttings. 

Crimson King. Flowers liiislit reil. sneetly scented ; haliit 

dwarf, vigorous, pyramidal. A new ;lir1 distinct variet>", must 

desirable for p<.>t culture. 
Dwarf Erect. Flowers eiei't, produced in stuut, densely-set 

racemes ; baltit dwarf and neat. 
Caraway's White. Flowers wliite ; racemes large and long. 

One of the best, either for outside culture ur for pots. 
Giant Pyramidal. Flowers reddish, sweetly-scented ; racemes 

very large. The plant is of a stout pyramidal habit, and succeeds 

well outside. 
Golden Queen. Flo\\ ers golden-yellow, very distinct : halut 

dwarf and compact. .-Vn exceedingly tine Mignonette, of dense 

growth, very tioriferous. 
IVIachet. A new dwarf variety, of French origin, having ver\- 

fragrant flowers of a lu-ight red"colour. The habit is robust, and 

the racemes broad. Highly reciunmended for pot culture. 
Miles' Hybrid Spiral. Flo«crs \\liite, very fragrajlt, produced 

in dense racemes, sometimes exceeding lit. in leugth. The 

habit is dwarf and branching, and the variety, when obtained 

true, is one of the best in cultivation, especially for pots. 
Parsons' Wliite. Flowers nearly white, strongly scented ; 

racemes long and well-formed. An excellent variety. 
Queen Victoria. Flowers deep red, very fragrant, profuse; 

habit dwarf, branching. Fine and distinct. 

MIEANIA (named after Joseph Mikan, 1743-1811, 
once Professor of Botany at Prague). Oed. Composita;. 
A large genus (about sixty species have been described) 
of stove evergreen climbers, natives, for the most part, 
of tropical America, allied to Enpiiliinum, but dis- 
tinguished in the flower-heads containing generally only 
four florets, and the involucre having as many nearly 
eciual bracts. For culture, see stove species of !Eupa- 
torium. 



Mikania — continued. 

M. apiifolla (Apiuni-leaved). fl. -hauls yellowish, small, in lax 
corymlis. Summer. I. dark green, quinatc, niemtu-anaceous, 
gljiljrous, evergreen ; segments entire or pinnatifid. Brazil. 
A pretty climber. (I. H. 1885, 549.) 

M. Guaco (fiuaco). jl. -heads pale blue. l. stalked, ovate, suli- 
;icunhaate, reuiote); toothed. South America, 1823. Climbing 
perenuial. 

M. scandens (climhing).* il.-hcuils yellowish-white, cylindrical, 
corymhose. Suunuer. t. o]jposite, cordate, glabrous, shining, 
linizil, 1823. This slender clindjiug iieremii;ii is very suitable for 
growing over trellisey, ami siuiil;ir pi;iccs, in the ojien ;ur, during 
the suuimer naudhs. 

^UlliDIiW. A name sometimes applietl to several 
kinds of microscoijic fungi that live as parasites on 
various flowering plants, cultivated and uncultivated ; it 
is, of course, on the former that their occurrence is of 
interest to the horticulturist. The name is believed to be 
connected with the German Mehl-theru, or Meal-dew, 
because of the appearance some Mildews give the affected 
parts of being sprinkled with flour or meal. Besides 
living on plants, the Mildews are also found on cloth, 
on paper, on leather, and even on glass ; but the forms 
growing on these need not be further adverted to here. 
Nor is it necessary to dwell upon the Mildew of Wheat, 
Barley, and other grasses, which, if forming dark brown 
spots, is caused by a species of Pucciiiia (usually 
P. 'jramini.'i) ; or, if the spjots are orange, by the uredo- 
spores of the same fungi. The Mildews of most conse- 
quence in gardens are white, and form a coat all over the 
leaves and young shoots of the plants attacked by them. 
On microscopic inspection, this is found to consist of 
slender, creeping threads, which branch freely, and give oft' 
branches that rise erect into the air as slender filaments, 
made upi of a single row of cells, of which the terminal 
ones are larger, oval, and break away from the tip back- 
wards, to form siiores, which serve for the reproduction of 
the fungi. Very many plants are liable to be attacked by 
this white coating, and there is reason to believe that 
there are many kinds of it, though all much alike. The 
various kinds are included, as spjecies, under the genus 
O^diuiii ; but they are known to be merely a stage in 
development of more highly developed fungi, belonging 
to Erisyphece. If some kinds of Oidium, e.'j., those on 
Peas, on Hops, or on Roses, are watched, it will be found 
that, after a time, the surface becomes studded with 
small, yellowish objects, which soon grow darker in 
colour, and at length become quite black, and resemble 
grains of gunpowder, scattered abundantly over the 
Oidium. With the microscope these are seen to be 
fruits of the fungus. Each is a slightly-flattened sphere, 
with a thin, black wall, formed of cells (perithecium) 
surrounding several small transparent bladders (asci), 
each of which incloses two, four, or eight (rarely six) 
spores. These are believed to be the result of sexual 
reproduction. They are very small, and are easily car- 
ried about by the wind, or by other means. If they fall 
on a suitable host-plant, they piush out a fine thread, 
which reproduces the Oidium stage once more. The 
threads of the Oidium lie on the outer surface of the 
X)laiits (not penetrating among the cells, like the Potato 
Disease fungus, and many others), where they form a web, 
nourished by means of small branches (haustoria, or 
suckers), that penetrate into the outer cells (epiderm) 
of the plant, and absorb food from the cell contents. 
Some kinds of Oidiinn have not yet been traced to the 
sexually mature form, e.y., Oidium Tucleri, which is often 
very hurtful to Vines ; 0. Bo!.siim/i, on Turnip leaves, Ac. 
Besides these two, the following White Mildews, of which 
the fully-developed state is known, are, at times, destruc- 
tive to garden jdaiits : S/'htrmlhccti /iohmo.so, in dense, 
grey patches, on Peach and Kose twigs and leaves ; 
»S. Castag}iei, very injurious to Hops, as well as to many 
weeds; Podospiucra Oxijncaiilh<r on Hawthorn twigs and 
leaves; Ensiiplic Mnrin on Pe;is. ;ind other leguminous 
plants, and on many weeds; E. couimuu is audi'. Cicho- 
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racearum, on various flowers; Micro.y>]uera Berberidis, 
on Barberry leaves ; M. G/'o^'-s'tfirn-up, on Gooseberry bushes ; 
and PhijUactviiia suffulta. on many trees and shrubs. 

Remedies. White Mildews, caused by Oidium, being 
the only kinds that directly concern liorticulturists to any 
extent, the present remarks are restricted to these. 
As the parasites are external to the host-plants, they 
can be attacked directly, and can be eradicated without 
much injury to the latter. Sulphur has proved to 
be the most reliable means of destroyin;i- the fung-us. 
Flowers of sulphur may be dusted over the leaves and 
other diseased parts ; or it may be applied with a syringe, 
if mixed in water. If applied to bunches of grapes, the 
sulphur must, of course, be washed off before they are 
sent to the table or the market. Another useful appli- 
cation is prepared by boiling lib. of flowers of sulphur 
and lib. of quicklime, in five pints of water, in an earthen 
pot, for ten minutes. It should be constantly stirred 
while it is boiling, then allowed to settle, and the clear 
liquid poured oil' for use. The plants should be syringed 
with a mixture of this preparation with 100 times its 
bulk of water. Washing the greenhouse flues with a 
mixture of ilb. each of flowers of sulphur and of quick- 
lime, in three gallons of water, is also recommended. 
The fumes emitted under this treatment kill the fungus. 
The door of the house should be kept closed for about 
an hour, to retain the fumes, and then the place should be 
well aired. Ewing'w Mildew Composition, much diluted 
(loz. to 1 gallon of tepid water), is used with the syringe, 
and is also very effective. Mildew is apt to prove most 
destructive in ill - vent ilaterl situations, and it may often 
be checked, or even prevented by attention to ventilation. 

MILFOIIi. See Achillea. 

MILKMAID, GOLBEN. See Ilex Aquifolium 
aurea picta latifolia. 

MILE VETCH. See Astragfalus. 

MILKWORT. See Polygala. 

MILEWOB.T, SEA. See Glaux. 

MILLA (named, after J. Milla, a gardener to the 
Spanisli Court, in Madrid). Ord. Liliacecc. A mono- 
typic genus. The species is a hardy bulbous plant. It 
thrives well when placed in sunny spots in the open 
border, in good, well-drained, loamy soil. Propagated 
by seeds, or by offsets. 

M. biflora (two-flowered).* Jl. umbellate (in natural .state soli- 
tary, or often twin) ; perianth snowy-white inside, j^reenish out- 
side, salver-shaped ; tube elongate-canipauidatu ; limb flat, six- 
parted. August, continuing a long time in .succeysipu, and 
remaining open at night. /. cylindrical, subulate at apex, 
fistulose, fflaucous, almost equal with tlie scape, h. 6in. Mexico. 
(15. R. 1555; F. d. S. 1459.) 

M. hyacinthina (Ily;ii-iutli-]ike). A synonym of Brodiira lactea. 

HI. ixioides (Ixia-Iike). A synonym of CalUprora liifca. 

MILLETIA (named after J. A. Millet, a French 
botanist of the eighteenth century). Syn. Be'iiehera. 
Ord. Leguminosw. A genus comprising about forty 
species of sometimes tall, climbing trees or shrubs, of 
which one inhabits Australia, and the rest the warmer 
parts of Asia or Africa. Flowor-s purple, pink, or 
whitish ; racemes terminal, or at the apices of the 
branches, paniculate ; standard amj^lc, spreading or re- 
flexed. Leaves impari-piimate ; leaflets often evergreen, 
penniveined and reticulate veined, and, for the most part, 
stipulate. The siiecics described below is probably the 
only ono yet introduced. For culture, .set; Solichos. 

M, megasperma (large-seeded).* /. purple, in loose jianicled 
racemes. I. pinnate, glabrous, glo.ssy, dark green, t^ieonsland, 
&c. A hantlsome, evergreen, woody clinilier, witli the habit of 
Wistaria hinensiH. (IJ. M. 6541.) 

MILLINGTONIA (named after Tliomas Milling- 
ton, an Englisli botanist of the eighteenth century, and 
a writer on vegetable physiology). Ord. Biynonicifecc. 



Millingtonia — continued. 

A monotypic genus, the species being a handsome stove 

evergreen tree, with deeply cracked and spongy bark. 

For culture, .^ee Jacarauda. 

M, hortensis (garden). Jl. pure white, delightfully fragrant, 
numerous, large ; corolla with a very long tube, divided into 
five segments, the two uppermost of which are more or less grown 
together; panicle cruss-arnied, nuniticatinns horizontal, the first 
trichotomous, then dichotomous, with .i;enerally a simple flower 
in the fork. />■. divided into two cells l.ymean.s of a partition 
running parallel with the direction of the valves. I. opposite, 
impari-pinuate ; leaflets quite entire, lin. to Sin. long. h. 80ft. 
Itirma,1820. (15. F. 8. 249.) 

MILLIPEDES {Chilofjnatha). This group of Myria- 
poda is of greater importance to gardeners, and de- 
mands fuller consideration here, than their allies the 
Centipedes. Millipedes are usually nearly cylindrical 

Fig. 570. Millii*i:i>k. 

(see Fig. 570), less often a good deal depressed 
and flattened, and the origins of the legs are usually 
brought very close to the middle line of the body 
below, instead of being rather widely separated. The 
legs are thus hidden from view below the body in the 
living animal ; they are also short and individually weak, 
but are very numerous, thoug'h very far below the num- 
ber indicated by the name Millipede, or Thousand-feet. 
The three rings immediately behind the head each bear 
one pair of legs ; but each of the rings behind these 
seems, at first sight, to bear two pairs of legs. This 
is due to the rings of the abdomen becoming tightly 
joined together two and two, while the limbs remain 
useful for movement, and fully formed. The last pair 
are not enlarged or noticeable, as in the Centipedes. 
As in the former group, so in the Millipedes, the only 
kinds met with here are small, seldom, if ever, surpass- 
ing 2in. in length ; but, among the species of warmer 
lands, many kinds are upwards of Gin. long, and are stout 
iu proportion to their length. Almost all of this group 
are in the habit, when disturbed, of curling up the body 
into a spiral, so as to protect the head, with its various 
organs, from injury. The Millipedes do not possess 
poison-tubes. They feed, in great part, on decaying 
v^cgetable tissues, and they may frequently be met with 
among dead leaves and other rubbish. In gardens, they 
may often be found under, or in, flower-pots ; and they do 
damage, at times, to the potted plants, as well as to 
fleshy roots and tubers in the soil, and to fallen fruits, 
or to Strawberries. Occasionally they also injure ger- 
minating seeds of various cultivated plants, such as 
Beans, Turnips, &c. It may, at times, be found neces- 
sary to diminish their numbers wliere they are very 
plentiful. The most hurtful kinds are found to be Julus 
(jiiitidatiis, J. terre.'<tri.s-, and Polydesinus complminf us — 
the last-named being the flattened Millipede so abundant 
everywhere. 

Remedies. These arc seldom prcssingly required. Deep 
trenching tends to lessen any superabundance. Traps 
may be used, in the form of pieces of carrot, or fallen 
fruits, laid on the soil. These should be frequently 
examined, and the Millipedes on them destroyed. 

MILTITZIA. A synonym of Emmeuanthe (which 

see). 

MILTONIA (named after Viscount Milton, after- 
wards Earl Fitzwilliam). Ord. Orchidecv. A genus 
comprising about a score species of very beautiful, 
stove, epiphytal orchids, with showy flowers. They are, 
with the exception of ono ffom Peru, all Brazilian, and 
are allied to Oncidium and Odonhx/losmnn, but distin- 
guished from both by the short column. Flowers large ; 
sepals and petals alike ; lip undivided, sessile, continuous 
with the column, marked with interrupted lines near its 
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IVEiltonia — I'lmti,, „,<,1. 

ew-flovvered. Leaves narrow, flat. The species are dwarf 
m habit, somewhat rapul growers, and profuse blossomers. 
As a seueral rule, amateurs are rarely successful u, 
geUmg fohag-e beyon.l a sickly y,.ll„„. eolour-a dra^v- 
back which precludes the more extensive culture of 
these plants M.ltonias can be grown with green leaves 
and yet produce an abundance of blossoms ; but it is 
not m every orchid house that just the right accommo- 
dation can be supplied. The plants like exposure to the 
light; but m order to prevent the leaves turning yeUow 
by the aetiou of the sun, a certain amount of shade 
must be afforded. Miltonias should have plenty of heat 
and an abundant supply of water, the result 'of wlii.di 
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M. anceps (two-edi;eiI). .//. dark nHve, alioiit 2in. in diameter; 
lip streaked and (letted with rtMldisti-pnrple, on a ^\hite ground. 
July. 1851. (I-!. M. 5572.) 

M. BluntlKl'.luiifs). /;., sepals and petals whitish-.vellciw, with 
siitiiM l:ii-,. pill i)].--iinnanien lilutelies, cliicHy in their centre ; lip 
n hitp, « itii a |iiii|.le .area at the lia.se. 1879. An elegant speoie.s. 

M. Candida (white).* ./(., sepals and petals yellowish, spotted with 
neh lirewn ; liji wliite, tinged with ro.sy-pink, remarkahly undu- 
lated or wavy; scape rarUcal, live or six-tluwered. Autumn. 
Pseudo-lMilhs ovate, liearing upon the summit two narrow, light 
green leaves. //. 9in. 1830. A strong, crect-griiwing species, 
and one of the liaiulsoniest of the genus. Two forms" occur in 
cultivation: in iirniidiftura, the flewers are larger and brighter, 
with the ciiluum purple and the lip white; in /Imrsi-ciis 
(B. iM. 3795), hiith column antl lip are yellowish. 

M. ClowesiKrlmves').-* li. abmit 3iii. acn.ss; sepals and petals 
thick, sprradin;^, grniinil colour y.-II,,w, barred and blotched with 




.Ml I.TOMA PlIAL.EXOrSIS. 



will be green foliage and plenty of flowers. Some spe- 
cies, snob as U. S'Xiectabilix, do well in a pan suspended 
from the roof of the house. These plants should not at 
any season be allowed to suffer from drought ; indeed, 
they must never be kept dry. The pans should be 
thoroughly drained, and the plants potted in a compost 
of half-chopped sphagnum and good peat, to which may 
be added, with considerable advantage, some medium- 
sized lumps of charcoal. Miltonias should lie kept in 
the East Indian bouse when growing ; and in winter, 
when at rest, tbey should be removed to the Cattleya 
house. Propagated by dividing the pseudo-bulbs, when 
they commence growth. 



ricli brown; lip flat, cordate, of a rich purple at the base, and 
white at the tip ; scape erect, inany-tlowered. Autumn. Pseudo- 
bulbs ovate, bearing long, sword-sliajied, light green leaves. 1840. 
A very beautiful and remarkably ilistinct erect-growing plant. 
(B. M. 4109.) The variety inajm- differs from the type only in its 
larger size and more showy blossoms. 

Oscar Lamarclie de Ri 



issius'). A 



M. C. Lamarcheana (.Mous 
synonym of .1/. Iji inarclniana, 

M. cuneata (wrdic-lipped).* /(. nearly 4in. in diameter; sepals 
and petals dark cliociilate, tipped, and sometimes transversely 
liarreil, witli tawny yellowish-green ; lij) ]iure white, tinged with 
pink near the liase, 'differing in form fr(nii that of M. citmh'lx in 
being much more n.arrowed to the base, and scarcely (aiiled at 
the margin; scape erect, four or five-tiowered. Early summer. 
Pseudo-bulbs somewhat conical, h. 1ft. 1843. An erect-growing 
species, well deserving more general attention than it now 
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receives ; although not so showy as several others, it is, never- 
theless a handsome plant. (I. H. vii. 237.) 
M. £ndresii (Seflor Enclres'). fl. creamy-white, each petal 
having a rose-coloured blotch at" its base ; sepals also with 
smaller blotches at the Imse ; lip paudurate, dilated, four-lobed ; 
scape slender, five-flowered. I. linear-ligulate, acute. Pseudo- 



Miltonia — continued. 

M. f estiva feay). Jt., sepals and petals ochre-coloured, narrow; 
lip large, pointed in front, purplish-lilac, with radiating streaks 
of deep purple ; peduncles two-flowered. 1868. A very showy 
species, resembling M. smctahilis in gi'owth and general appear- 
ance. 

M. flavescens (yellowish).* ^., sepals and petals yellow, linear - 







Fig. 573. Miltonia vexillaria. 



bulbs oblonR, one-leaved. A difficult plant to ^tow, and now 
rare in cultivation. As, there already was a Miltonia Warsce- 
wicHi It haa been necessary to give another specific name. 
Sefior Endres was the first to introduce the species in a hvmg 
state to this countrj-. (B. M. 6163, under name of Odonlogkismm 
Warsoevriezii.) 



lanceolate, acuminate ; lip sessile, yellow, spotted with blood 
colour ; bracts straw-colour, glumaceous, over 2in. long, scarcely 
shorter than the flowers. June. ;., primordial ones short, linear- 
oblong ; perfect ones linear-ensiforra, obtuse, apiculate, pale 
gi'een. Ehizomes creeping. 1830. (B. E. 1627, under name of 
Cyrtochilum haveseena.) 
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Fig. 572. Flowfr ok Milto-nlv spectatsilts. 

M. Lamarcheana (Mons. Oscar Lamarche de Rossiiis').* /., 

sepals and petals yellow, with broad cinnamon bars ; Jip cordate 

at base, abruptly broader from the 

middle ; base with an obscure globu- sT: 

lar tumour ; front part with seven 

keels, whitish-ochre, with a broad, 

pandurate blotch before the keels. 

1881. This species is closely allied to 

M. Candida. (B. H. 1876, 13, under 

name of M. Chnvesii Lamarcheana.) 
M, Phalsenopsis (Phalrenopsis).* Jl. 

pure white, about 2in. across ; lip 

white, with a large portion of the 

centre rich purplish-crimson, and a 

yellow base ; spike slender, from 

one to three-flowered, shorter than 

the leaves. May. I. slender, grass- 
like, pale green or glaucous. Pseudo- 
bulbs ovoid, of a very pale whitish- 

gTeen. 1850. A very distinct and 

handsome species, seldom exceeding 

8m. in height. See Fig. 571. (B. O. 

3, under name of Odontoolossmn 

Phahvnopsi-^.) 
M. P. Inxurians (luxuriant), fl., lip 

having two large crimson blotches on 

the front lobe, some crimson streaks 

on the side lobes, and the callus broadly bordered with yellow 

1881. A free-gi-owing, floriferous variety. (I. H. 417.) 
M P. SOlare (solar), 'fl., anterior part of lip very broad, basilar 

portion broad, nearly circular, and of a., yellow colour "'■*^- 

stripes, aU with outward points of purpl 

interesting variety. 
M. Kegnelli (Regnell's).* /., sepals and petals soft rosy-white, 

bordered with white, broad, spreading ; lip flat, hlac-rose ; 

scape erect, as long as the leaves, many-flowered. Autumn. 

Pseudo-bulbs somewhat conical, bearing narrow pale green leaves 

upon their summit, h. 1ft. 1864. A very desirable erect-growing 

species. (B. M. 5436.) There is a handsome variety, imrpurea, 

with lip of a rich rosy-purple hue. 
M, Roezli (Roe^il's). fl., sepals pearly-white ; petals stained with 

a rich vinous-purple at the base ; lip large, flat, bilobed in front, 

Vol. II. 



Miltonia — continued. 

■\\'lute st:iined with yellow at the base, and ornamented more or 
less with streaks of chocolate -In own ; racemes three nr four- 
flowered. Autumn. I. narrowly-Iancoolato. Pseudo-bulbs 2Mn. 
high. 1873. In general liabit and ai)pearance there is little 
difference between this species and M. vcxillaria, but the 
sepals and petals are longer than in the latter. (B. ^1. 6085 ; 
B. O. 30, under name of Odonto<jlossani Roezlii.) 

M. R. album (^vhite). .//. large ; lip broad, obcordate, pure 
^v]lite, with a small yellow crest. 1875. 

M, Russellianum (huke of Bedford's), fl., .sepals and petals 
dark purple, margined with green, ovate-oblong; lip lilac, with 
purple disk, margined with white; raceme few-flowered, radical. 
I. broad, ligulate-lanceolatc, green, spreading. Pseudo-bulbs 
ovate, costate, two-leaved. 1855. (B. R. 1850, under name of 
Oncidiuin j;u.s.^eUianin>L) 

M, spectabllis (sho\\'y).*" _//., very .'5ho\\y, from 3in. to 4iii. across ; 
sepals and petals somewhat short, pure white, often tinged with 
rose at the base ; lip very large, of a rosy-violet, margined 
with white ; scape one-flowered. Autumn. Pseudo-bulbs pro- 
duced upon a creeping stem, considerably compressed, and 
bearing a pair of thin, strap-shaped leaves upon their summit. 
/(. 6iu. to 8in. 1835. This species is liy far the best known 
of the genus, and, when well gi-own, is a most beautiful plant. 
See Fig. 572. (B. M. 4204.) There are several varieties of more or 
less excellence. 

M. s. bicolor (two-coloured), fl. white ; lip white, with a 
blotch of violet in the upper part". August. 1839. A handsome 
variety, I uit Avith a stronger habit and larger flowers than the type. 

M. s. Moreliana (. Morel's). '*^ /(., sepals and petals deep purple; 

lip also of a rich deep purple, streaked and shaded with rose. 
In habit of gr<jwth tills closely resembles the type ; indeed, it 
can only be distinguished bv the flowers, which are even larger 
than those of M. spn-tabili.y. ' (B. M. 4425.) 

M. S. rosea (rose-coloured), fl., lip rose. SVN. M. Warncri. 

M. s. virglnalls (virgin), fl. pure white, with a spot of rose. 

M. vexillaria (standard).* fl. variable in size, in three or four- 
tlowered racemes ; perianth quite flat; sepals sub-ecpial, obovate- 
(.il.ik'ng or obovate-cuneate, sub-acute or truncate, flat, rather 
recurved, very pale rose ; petals larger or smaller than the 
sepals, deep rose, with a broad white margin ; lip white, suffused 
with deep rose on the disk of each half, arid pale yellow, streaked 
with red, on the claw ; column very short. I. narrowly-elHptic- 
lanceolate, from a narrower sheathing base, acute, keeled, deep 
green above, paler beneath. Pseudo-bulbs narrow-oblong, com- 
pressed. 1872. See Fig. 573. (B. .M. 6037, under name of 
Odontoglossmii vexillarium.) 

M. Warnerl (Warner's). A synonym of M. specfahills rosea. 

M. Warscewiczii (Warscewicz's).* fl., sepals and petals bright 
(.•inuauion, tippeil with yellow, undulate at the margins ; lip flat, 
of a soft violet-purple, white in frout, tinged or blotched occa- 
sionally with brownish-yellow ; scape, in vigorous specimens. 




>rv \\'ARsri-;\vic/ji. 
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erect ami branched (differing, in tliis respect, from most other 
members of the genus), many-flowered. Under favourable condi- 
tions, it will blossom twice during the year. Pseudo-bulbs long, 
much flattened or compressed, dark green, bearing two leaves. 
Peru, 1869. A beautiful, erect-growing species, requiring less 
heat than the Brazilian species, and subject, apparently, to 
considerable variation in the colour of its flowers in different 
specimens. It was first sold under the name of Oncidiuiii 
Weltonl, and has also been known in gardens as Oitcidiuni 
fuscaUim and Odontoglossum Weltoni. See Fig. 574. (B. M. 5843.) 

MIMETES (from mimos, a mimic ; referring to its 
resemblance to an allied genus). Including Orothamnus. 
Oed. Prateacew. A genus comprising fourteen species of 
greenhouse, evergreen shrubs, natives of South Africa. 
Plower-heads hermaphrodite ; perianth narrow, often in- 
curved ; limb ovoid or oblong. Nuts sessile, ovoid, 
glabrous. Leaves few, sessile, entire, or rarely dentate 
at apex. The undermentioned species, probably the only 
one yet introduced, thrives in a peat and loam soil, with 
plenty of moisture. Cuttings of the ripened shoots should 
be taken, towards autumn, or in the spring, before growth 
commences, and inserted in sand, under a glass, with- 
out bottom heat — at least, until a swelling occurs at 
their base. 

M. Zeyherl (Zeyher's). jl-lieads one to three or more at the 
extremity of a branch, drooping; Ijraots glabrous, similar to 
the leaves ; leaves of involucre petalnid, rose-red, veined, villous ; 
laciniaj of the calyx vUlous. July. I. alternate on the branches, 
sessile, imbricated, numerous, entire, elliptic, membranous, 
externally convex, within concave, lin. to IJin. long, margined 
with purple, h. 6ft. to 8ft. (B. JI. 4357, under name of Oro- 
thaiiinus Zeyhcri.) 

MIMOSA (from mimos, a mimic; the leaves of many 
of the species mimic animal sensibility). Sensitive Plant. 
Ord. Ler/uminosce. This genus, as now understood, com- 
prises about 230 species of herbs, rarely tall climbing 
shrubs, or unarmed or prickly trees, natives, for the most 
part, of the warmer parts of America, a few inhabiting 
tropical Africa and the East Indies, but none are yet 
known from Australia. Flowers small, sessile, in globose 
heads or cylindrical spikes ; peduncles axillary, solitary, or 
fasciculate. Leaves bipinnate, often sensitive, with one or 
morfl pairs of pinna?, each pinna bearing two or more pairs 




Fio. 575. Flowering Branch and single Flower-head, with 
Leaf, of Mimosa pudtca. 

of leaflets. Mimosas thrive in a compost of loam and 
peat, in equal proportions, to which a small portion of 
sand may be added. Propagated by seeds, sown, during- 
spring-, in a hotbed ; or by cuttings of rather firm young- 
shoots, inserted in sandy soil, in heat. The species com- 
monly known as the " Sensitive Plant" is M. jmdica, 
whereas the true one is M. aenaUiva. M. piidira is 
usually treated as an annual, but, under stove treatment, 
it assumes a perennial character. 

M. marginata (margined).* y^ in ]uir|i]ish lieads on peduncles 
at least twice as lnng":is tlie leaves. Smnmer. I. pinnate ; leaflets 



Mimosa — continued. 

with ciliated margins. Extra-tropical South America. A hand- 
some prostrate shrub, producing long slender shoots, which have 
an elegant appearance, if allowed to hang down irom the rafters 
of a conservatory. 

M, pudica (chaste).* Humble Plant, /.red. Summer. Z. some- 
what digitately pinnate, with four pinnae, each pinna bearing 
many pairs of linear leaflets. Stem herbaceous, prickly, with the 
petioles and peduncles more or less beset with stiff hairs or 
bristles, h. 1ft. Tropical America (naturalised in many parts of 
tropical Africa and Asia), 1638. A well-known plant, even 
more sensitive than the true M. semitiva. See Fig. 575. 
(A. B. R. 544.) 

M. scandens (climhing). A synonym of Enfada scandens. 

M. sensitiva (sensitive). Jl. purple. Summer. I., leaflets ovate, 
acute, clothed with adpressed hairs beneath, but glabrous above, 
not so sensitive to the touch as those of M. pudica. Stem and 
petioles prickly. /(. 3ft. to 6ft. Tropical America, 1648. An 
evergreen shrub. (B. R. 25.) 

MIMULUS (from mimo, an ape; in reference to the 
ringent corolla). Monkey Flower. Including Diplacas. 
Ord. Scroph ulariiiece. A genus comprising about forty 
species of hardy or half-hardy, erect or decumbent, 
glabrous, pilose, or viscid, herbs, rarely tall or shrubby. 
They are dispersed over the extra-tropical or mountainous 
parts of America, Asia, Australia, and Africa, being 
numerous in Western America ; but the genus is totally 
absent from Europe and the whole Mediterranean region. 
Flowers axillary, solitary, pedicellate, superior ones some- 
times racemose ; corolla bilabiate ; upper lip erect or 
refiexed, bilobate ; lower lip trilobate. Leaves opposite, 
undivided, entire, or toothed. The species are showy and 
ornamental, and their culture is very simple. All the 
herbaceous species thrive best in a rather moist situa- 
tion, and are well worth naturalising in damp borders, 
by the margins of streams, and in similar situations. The 
shrubby species do best under pot culture in a cool 
greenhouse. The seed, being generally very small, must 
be sown on the surface, and only very lightly covered 
with soil. When the seedlings are lin. or so high, they 
should be transferred singly to Gin. pots, and again into 
the next larger size just previous to flowering. An 
excellent compost for pot culture i'^ two parts loam. 
one leaf soil, and one cow manure. The common Musk, 
M. moschatufi, is a well-known and favourite plant, 
both for outside borders and for pot culture in spring. 
Its variety, Harrisonii, is a strong-growing, large-flowered 
form, which has become ecjually as popular as the type. 
It makes an excellent pot plant. Propagation of Mimulus 
may also be effected by cuttings and by divisions. 

M, aurantiacus (orange). A synonym of ^f. glutinosiL^t. 





Fin. 576. Upper Portion of Plant and detached Flower 
OF Mimulus cardinalis. 

M, cardinalis (cardinal).^ _il. red, largo ; peduncles longer than 
the leaves, Juno to August. I. stem-clasping, ovate, with erosely 
toothed margins. /(. 1ft. to 3ft. Oregon to California and Mexico, 
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Mimulus — continued. 

1855. An erect, villous, hardy peryiiaial. See Fig. 576. (B. M. 
5b60; S. B. F. U. ser. ii. 358.) « v 

M. Fremontii (Fremont's), jl. crimson, with spreading limb. 

/. spathulate or oblong. Stems 2in. to 4in. high. California, 1882. 
Hulf-hardy or greenhouse perennial, suitable for pot culture. 
M. glutinosus (glutinous).* Jl., corolla usually buff or salmon- 
colour, obscurely bilabiate. Flowers nearly all the year round. 
l. linear-lanceolate, sub-connate, serrulate, acute. h. 5ft. 
California. A very elegant, erect, branching, greenhouse 
shrub. >Syn. Diplacn^- glutinoms. (B. M. 354, under name of 
M. auranfiacas.) 

M.g. puniceus (scarlet).* jl. varying from orange-red to scarlet ; 
corolla lobes commonly obcordate. AVestern California. (B. M. 
5655, ujuler name of Diplacu/i puniceiu.) 

M.guttatus (speckled). A synonym of ili". Ivteu.'^ ;juttatuf^. 

M. Le'wlsii (Lewis').* A rose-coloured ; corolla lobes spreading ; 
pedimcles longer than the leaves. August. L amplexicaul, 
oblong, or rarely ovate, acute, somewhat toothed, many-nerved. 
h. 1ft. California, &c., 1831. Hardy, herbaceous, erect. Syn. 
M. roseus (under which name it is figured in B. M. 3555, B. R. 
1591, L. B. C. 1976, and S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 210). 

M. luteus (yellow).* Common Monkey Flower, fi. yellow, with 
two dark marks in the mouth of the corolla. Summer. I. ovate 
or oblong, coarsely toothed. Stems ascending, stout, hollow, 
glabrous or glandular, h. 9in. to 12in. Chili, 1826. Though 
generally treated as a half-hardy or hardy annual, this species 
IS, under favourable conditions, of perennial duration. (A. B. R. 
661; B. M. 1501.) Mr. llemsley remarks, in his "Handbook of 
Hardy Tree.s, Shrubs, and Herbaceous Plants": " K. variegatus 




Fig. 577. Floweeing BraiNCh of Mimulus luteus 
variegatus. 

(Syn. N. rivularis, see Fig. 577) and M. guttatun are considered 
by some botanists as varieties of M. luteus, and by others as 
distinct species ; and the fact that hybrids between these 
forms and M. luteus are frequent, seems to strengthen the former 
supposition. M. variegatus (L. B. C. 1872) is a Chilian form. 




Mimulus — continued. 

having much larger, richly coloured flowers, irregularly blotched 
^\\i\\ crimson, maroon, or purple, on a yellow or white ground, 
sometimes uniformly yellow or reddish. M. guttatus is a Cali- 
fornian form near the last, in which the flowers are spotted with 
purple-brown on a yellow ground. The intermediate varieties of 
these three forms are numerous and lieautiful." (B. M. 5336, 
3363; B. R. 1050, 1796; S. B. F. (J. ser. ii. 406.) M. I. Nevhertl 
(Fig. 578) is a strain with double flowers. M. I. nobiUs (t'ig. 579 




Fig. 578 Fl wji <i Mimllis htjls ^J^.BERTI. 



Fig. 579. Mimulls luteus isobilis, showing Habit and 
detached Flower. 

is a dwarf floriferous garden strain \^ith " hose-in-hose " flowers 
varying in colour. 
M. 1. cupreus (coppery).* Jl. copper-coloured, purplish-brown, or 
crimson, almost regular, with the limb of the corolla velvety and 
spotted. Summer. I. ovate-lanceolate, toothed ; upper ones 
sessile, h. 8in. to 12in. Chili, 1861. (B. M. 5478; R. G. 422.) 
This species is the origin of a great number of very beautiful 
hybrids, known as 31. maculoeus. 
M. xnoschatus (musk).* Musk. //. yellow, small, nearly regular. 
June to September. I, petiolate, ovate, or ovate-lanceolate, a 
little toothed, rounded at the base, rather pilose, and somewhat 
clammy. Stems diffuse, clothed with woolly villi. North-western 
America, 1826. A well-known and favourite little hardy peren- 
nial. (B. R. 1118.) 
M. primuloides (Primula-like).* fi. yellow, ringent, solitary, on 
axillary, scape-like, flliforra peduncles, Sin. to 4in. long. I, 
obversely lanceolate or obovate, many-nerved. California, &c. 
Hardy tufted perennial. (R. G. 1009.) 
M, radloans (rooting). Jl. white, with a violet blotch ; upper lip 
small, bifid, lower large and three-lobed. I. small, densely 
packed, obovate, obtuse, hairy or glabrous, r^in. long. Stem 
creeping, with short leafy branches. New Zealand, 1883. A very 
pretty and attractive hardy perennial bog plant. 
M, repens (creeping). ft. lilac, with a yellow-spotted throat, 
comparatively large. I. opposite, ovate or oblong. Australia, 
1864. A dwarf greenhouse or half-hardy perennial. (B. M. 5423.) 
M. rivularis (river-bank). A synonym of M. luteus variegatus, 
M. roseus (rosy). A synonym of M. Lewisii. 
M, variegatus (variegated). A synonym of AI. luteus variegatus. 
MIMUSOFS (from -minio, an ape, and opsis, a face ; 
so named on accoiTnt of the form of the corolla). Stn. 
Synarrhena. Okd. Sapotacece. A genus comprising 
about thirty species of milky-juiced stove trees, or 
rarely shrubs, broadly dispersed over the tropical regions 
of the globe. Flowers fasciculate, in the axils, at the 
nodes, or at the apices of the branches ; calyx segments 
six or eight; corolla lobes eighteen to twenty-four. 
Berry globose, edible. Leaves coriaceous. The two 
species here described are probably the only ones yet 
introduced. For culture, see Chrysophyllum. 
M. dissecta (divided). A synonym of M. Kauki. 
M. Elengi (Elengi). Jl. white, drooping, fragrant; petals lanceo- 
late, a little torn at the tips ; pedicels many together. Jr. ovate, 
with a slight groove on one side, dotted, yellow when ripe. 
I. oval -lanceolate or oblong, acuminated, h. 50ft. Deccan and 
Malay Peninsulas, 1796. (B. F. S. 40.) 
M. Kauki (Kauki). /?.. white, fascicled. Jr. oval, drooping. 
I. obovate, very blunt, silvery or hoary beneath, crowded at the 
ends of the branches, h. 30ft. Birma, Malaya, and tropiG;il 
Australia, 1796. (B. IM. 5157, under name of M. dissecta.) 
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MINA. Referred, by Bentham and Hooker, to 

IpomoHi. 

MINT {Mentha). There are three species of Mint, all 
hardy perennials, cultivated more or less in gardens, for 
the use of their tops or leaves in the preparation of 
sauces, or for other culinary purposes. They are popu- 
larly known as Pennyroyal {M. Pidecjium) ; Peppermint 
{M. jiiperita) ; and Spearmint (M. viridif,). 

Pennyroyal is least u«ed of the ,three. It is readily 
propagated by division of the roots, in autumn or spring, 
and succeeds best in a moist, loamy soil. When trans- 
planting, a space of 1ft. should be allowed between the 
rows, and half that distance between the plants. 

Peppermint is grown chiefly for the use of its tops 
for distillation, to obtain the valuable cordial well known 
by the same name. Propagation may easily be effected by 
lifting the roots, in February or March, dividing them, 
and planting again in shallow trenches about 9in. apart, 
covering with 2in. of soil. Cuttings in summer, or 
offsets in spring, may also l>e utilised for increasing a 
stock. A moist situation is preferable, but Peppermint 
will succeed in almost any soil when once started into 
growth. The tops should be cut off just as they are 
coming into flower, and distilled as soon as possible 
afterwards. The beds are much benefited by an annual 
topdressing of good soil. 

Spearmint is most largely in request, particularly in 
spring and early summer. A good stock should be kept 
up, so that plenty may be available for forcing. The 
propagation and cultivation are the same as given above 
for Peppermint. A portion of the tops should be cut 
when coming into flower, and suspended in a cool shed 
for winter use. Green leaves are always preferable to 
dry ones, and forcing is very easy, the only preparation 
being the insertion of a quantity of roots in a box of 
soil, which should be placed in a temperature of about 
60deg., and kept watered. Forcing wall generally be 
necessary from November to May, a succession being 
kept np by the introduction, at intervals, of an addi- 
tional supply of roots. 




Fii;. 580. FLOWi-;Ri>(i Bj!A>rM or Miharilis Jalapa. 

IVEIBpABILIS (from mirahilis, wonderful). Marvel 
of Peru. Stn8. Jalapa^ Nydago. Ord. Nyctaginew. 



Mirabilis — continued. 

A genus comprising about ten species of very ornamental 
greenhouse or hardy di-trichotomously branched, glabrous 
or glandular-pubescent, perennial herbs, confined to the 
warmer paris of America. Flowers white, scarlet, or 
various-coloured, large, fragrant or inodorous; involucres 
one to many-flowered, in often densely-branched cymes ; 
perianth tube elongated, constricted above the ovary. 
Leaves opposite, lower ones petiolate, upper ones sessile. 
Root elongated or tuberous. The species most generally 
grown is M. Jalapa. This thrives very well in almost 
any ordinary garden soil, but does best in a good friable 
loam. It is really perennial, but is usually treated as a 
half-hardy annual, by sowing seeds, in a warm frame, 
during the early spring, and planting the seedlings out 
in the open in May. The other species mentioned prove 
hardy in the South of England, and require similar 
treatment. 

M, dichotoma (twice -forked). Jl. yellr)W, expauding in the 
afternoon. July. I. ovate, sub-acuminate, obtuse at base. h. 2ft. 
Mexico, 1640. tJreenhouse. 
M. Jalapa (jalap).* Common Marvel of Peru. fl. very variable, 
white, yellow, t-rimson, or striped or blotched with two or more 
of these colours, fragrant. Summer. I. lai'ge, entire, smooth. 
k. 2ft. Mexico and Central America, 1596. Generally treated 
as a half-hardv annual, but the tuberous roots can be taken 
up and stored 'like Dahlias. See Fig. 580. (IJ. M. 371.) 
M. longiflora flong-flowered). Jl. varying in colour from white 
and pink to violet, long, tubular, fragrant, viscid. July. 
I. cordate, acuminate, h. 2ft. IMexico, 1759. Hardv. (S. E. B. 
25.) 
M. xnultiflora (many-flowered).* /I. brij^ht purple, with a tube 
about Sin. long, disposed in terminal panicles, each panicle in- 
closed in a cup-like involucre. I. opposite, ovate. Mexico and 
California, 1876. A very beautiful hardy plant, clothed w4th 
glandular pubescence. (B. M. 6266.) 

MIRBELIA (named after C. F. Mirbel, 1770-1854, 

a distinguished French physiological botanist). Including 
Dicliosema and Oxycladiuni. Ord. LeguminoscB. This 
genus comprises about sixteen species of greenhouse 
.shrubs, wdth the habit of Owylohium ov of Chorizema, 
limited to Australia. Flowers yellow, purple-red, or blue, 
solitary, or clustered in the axils of the leaves, or in 
axillary or terminal racemes. Leaves opposite or whorled, 
rarely alternate, entire or broadly lobed at the top. 
The species here described are those best known to 
cultivation. For culture, see Chorizema. 

M. dilata (dilated). (I. purplish. May to August, I. cuneiform, 

dilated and tritidatthe apex. h. 5ft. 1805. (B. R. 1041.) 
M. grandiflora (large-flowered). Jl. yellow, having a red zonate 
mark on the upper side of the vexilluni, and streaked with the 
same on the outer surface, the wings having a red blotch on one 
side ; axillary, twin. May. I. alternate, ovate-lanceolate, h. 1ft. 
to 2ft. 1825. (B. M. 2771.) 
M. reticulata (netted), yf. lilac, terminal, capitate, or axillary, 
verticillate. May to August. I. lanceolate-linear, reticulately 
veined, t|uite entire, ending in a stiff mucrone. /(. 1ft. to 3ft. 1792. 
(B. M. 1211.) 
M. speciosa (showy). /. purple, disposed in a terminal, inter- 
rupted, leafy spike. May to July. I. linear, rather acute, with 
revolute, quite entire margins. /;. 1ft. to 2ft. 1824, (B. R. 1841, 58.) 
MISCANTHUS (from mislcot^, a stem, and anthos, a 
flower; alluding to the tall stems). OiiB. Graminece. A 
genus comprising eight species of tall grasses, of which 
one is South African, and the re.st inhabitants of Eastern 
Asia, from the Malayan Archipelago to Japan. Panicles 
terminal, large, with long silky hairs, or rarely almost 
glabrous ; branches .spreading, simple or scarcely divided. 
Leaves narrow, often flat. Probably none of the species 
have yet been introduced to our gardens. 
MISTLETOE. See Viscum album. 
MITCHEIiLA (named after Dr. John Mitchell, of 
Virginia, an early correspondent of Linnaeus, and an 
excellent botanist; he died in 1768). Ord. Ruhiacece. 
A genus comprising a couple of species of glabrous 
or puberulous creeping herbs, ono dispersed through 
North America, from Mexico to Canada, and the other 
inhabiting Japan. Flowers white, fragrant, axillary and 
terminal, ebracteate, small ; calyx tube ovoid ; limb three 
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Mitchella — cotUinned, 
to six-toothed, persistent; corolla tunnel- shaped ; throat 
bearded; limb three to six-lobed, bearded within, re- 
curved, valvate. Fruit scarlet. Leaves opposite, sliortly 
petiolate, ovate-rotundate ; stipules intrapetiolar, minute. 
M. repens, the speciea introduced to cultivation, is a 
pretty little plant for rockeries, hardy ferneries, and such 
like places. Propagated by division of the roots. 

M. repens (creeping,).* /I. white, tinged with purple, usiially t\\'o 
together on the top of each pednncle, fragi-ant. Summer. 
l. ymall, opposite, roundish-ovate, smooth, shining, often varie- 
gated with whitish lines. North America, 1761. (L. B. C. 979.) 

IVEITHLIiA {a diminutive from mitra, a mitre or cap ; 
alluding to the form of the young pod). Including Dmw- 
mondia. Okd. Saxifrages. A genus consisting of five 
species of hardy perennial herbs, natives of North America 
and North-eastern Asia, only two of which have been 
introduced. Flowers greenish, small, distant, often secund 
or nodding, in slender many-flowered racemes ; scape 
slender, erect, naked, or one or two-leaved. Leaves 
long-stalked, cordate, lobed or crenated. The species 
thrive in any light soil, but do best if grown in peat. 
Propagated by divisions. M. diphylla is a pretty plant 
for the rockery. Both the species here described are 
from North America. 

M. diphylla (two-leaved). Jl. white, with pinnatifidly fringed 
petals. April. ^., radical ones cordate, somewhat three to live- 
lohed, dentately serrated, on long petioles ; cauline ones two, 
opposite, smaller, and nearly sessile, k. 6in. to 9in. 1731. 
(B. R. 166.) 

M. pentandra (five-anthered).* _/l. yello\Yish ; petals five, pecti- 
nately pinnatifid, alternating with the sepals; scape leafless. 
May. I., radical ones on long petioles, cordate, hluntly lobed. 
h. 6in. 1827. Syn. Drummondia witelloldes. (B. M. 2933.) 

MIT£S. These form a group of animals related to 
the true Spiders, bnt differing from them in their very 
small size, and in having the abdomen closely united 
■with the front part of the body, instead of being joined 
to it by a narrow stalk. Most Mites have six jointed 
legs when young, and eight when fnll-grow^n ; though in 
a good many the posterior pairs are very small and 
useless, or may not be present. One group, the Phytopti, 
or Gall Mites, so far as known, have never more than 
two pairs of very short legs, on the lower surface of 
the body, in front. All the true Mites are so small as 
to render the microscope indispensable in examining 
them ; but, despite their small size, they form an im- 
portant order of animals, because of their abundance 
and habits. Many species live on dead or decaying 
organic matter ; others exist as parasites on living 
animals, especially on insects ; and those belonging to 
Tetranychidce and Pliytoptidce are parasites on living 
plants, and therefore deserve somewhat fuller mention 
here. The species parasitic on animals may be regarded 
as mostly useful, since they feed largely on insects ; 
but among them are one or two that are, at certain 
seasons, very troublesome to gardeners, fruit-pickers, 
and others. The best known of these is the Harvest 
Bug (Tetranychus, or Leptus autumnalis) , which is of a 
brick-red colour, and so minute as to be invisible to the 
naked eye, and which swarms npon bushes and vegetables 
in the garden, as well as in hay and stubble fields. 
They feed ordinarily on plant juices, but very readily 
attack the human skin, especially the skin of women and 
children ; and they are also very troublesome to domestic 
animals. Wherever a Mite has fixed on the skin, it 
canses a hard swelling of a red colour, and the place 
bitten continues to itch greatly for some time. Mites 
are more abnndant during late summer and autumn. 
They attack some people very severely, others hardly 
at all. Remedies are as follows : Washing the parts 
bitten with weak spirits will often prove serviceable in 
reducing the itching. Sulphur ointment, solution of 
carbolic acid, and benzine, have also been used, and have 
been found to give relief. The true Itch Mite (Sar- 



Mites — continued, 
copies scahiei) is sometimes very annoying, as it causes 
intense itching at the wrists and knuckles, where it 
burrows under the skin. The disease is propagated by 
contact of healthy with diseased hands, directly, or by 
handling the same things. It is easily got rid of by 
personal cleanliness and the use of sulphur ointment. 

The Plant Mites belong to the two families Tetrany- 
chido? and Phytoptidce. ' The former group includes 
eight-legged Mites, which live on leaves and twigs, suck 
the juices, and often greatly injure the plants thereby. 
They are usually minute, semi-transparent, and some 
shade of white, yellow, or pale brick-red. They spin 
a web on the backs of the leaves. The latter become 
discoloured, and turn yellowish or grey above, shining 
dirty-white below. Garden and greenhouse plants often 
suffer much from their attacks. They are best com- 
bated by apx:ili cations of soft soap and sulphur. Quassia 
solutions may also be used. See also Red Spider. 

The Pliyioptid(B, or Gall Mites, have long, slender, 
nearly colourless bodies, and are easily known by their 
form, their having two pairs of very short legs near the 
head, and their habit of forming galls on plants. The 
Mites are very numerous, but are too small and too 
similar to be easily distinguished; hence, the galls must 
be employed to recognise the kind of Mites that 
made them. Cultivated trees and herbs seldom .suffer 
much from the galls on them, so that it is needless here 
to mention more than the chief forms. These are : 1. The 
Erineum galls, in the form of patches of velvety hairs 
on the lower (rarely upper) surface of the leaves ; these 
patches pass from w^hite into rusty- brown. They were 
at one time described as fungi. Examples occur on 
Apple, Maple, Birch, Beech, &.c. 2. Inrolled leaf- 
margins, wdth thickened and discoloured tissues, such 
as may often be seen on leaves of Hawthorn. 3. Blistered 
spots in the leaves ; these spots become brown or black, 
and are then very conspicuous. Pear leaves are, at 
times, very much injured in this way ; and Elm leaves 
are yet more frequently infested, though the injury done 
to them is less. On a careful examination, there is found 
to be a small hole on the lower surface, about the middle 
of each discoloured spot, giving passage to the Mites 
to and from the interior of the leaf. 4. Wart, or Nail 
Galls, consist of outgrowths from the upper surface of 
leaves, like warts, about the size of pin-heads, or like 
small nails, reaching ^in. long, and are abundant on Lime, 
Maple, Willow, and many other trees and shrubs ; but, 
beyond their unsightliness, they usually do little harm 
to the plants. 5. Bud Galls are buds caused to swell 
greatly, but to remain unopened, or to form only sickly 
branches; or, if this continues for some years, it may 
give rise to knots of diseased branches. The Mites live 
between the scales of the buds. Much harm is done in 
this way to Black Currant bushes in some places, and 
also to Hazel and to Birch. 6. The flower - bnds are 
injured, and become green, and the parts of the flowers 
are often replaced by green structures, as in reversions 
to the leaf -type. Campanulas, and a few other cul- 
tivated subjects, are liable to this change; but it is more 
frequent in some wild plants; e.g., in the genns Oalium, 
or the Bedstra"\vs. Yet other forms of Mite Galls might 
be noted, but they are of no practical moment to gar- 
deners. 

It is impossible to reach the Mites, protected as they 
are in their galls. As a rule, the species that gall the 
leaves do little practical mischief ; but those that gall 
the bnds so spoil the appearance of some plants as to 
render their destruction desirable. The only certain 
method is to collect the plants that bear the young 
galls, and destroy them before the exit of the Mites. 
Plants [e.g., Currants) badly affected with Bud Galls 
should be uprooted and burned, and the ground allowed to 
remain clear of the same plants for a year or two at least. 
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MITRACARFUM (from milra, a mitre, and l-arpos, 
a fruit; in allusion to the fruit being- out round about 
in the middle). Ord. Rttbiacea'. A j^enns comprising 
about thirty species of erect or prostrate herbs, very 
often with a perennial root, for the most part in- 
habiting tropical America, with a few from tropical and 
Southern Africa. Flowers white, minute, in dense- 
flowered heads ; calyx tube turbinate, obovoid, or sub- 
globose ; limb four or five-toothed ; corolla salver-shaped 
or funnel-formed ; tube often with a band of hairs 



Mltraria — cotitinued. 
close, rather fibry j^eat, with plenty of sand. Perfect 
drainage is very essential. If grown in pots, it requires 
a cool shady situation : an arid atmosphere is fatal 
to success. Propagated freely by divisions of the root 
in spring ; or by cuttings, taken any time during 
spring or summer, and inserted in a light soil, under 
a bell glass. 

M. COCClnea (.scarlet).* Jl. bright scarlet, about Uin. lipjig, soli- 
tary in the axils, on pendent .slender pedicels ; calyx free ; corolla 




Fli. 



581. laoWEKLNG BKANCII .V.MI DET.SCHED iSINULE FLOWEU of IIITRIOSTIOM.V AXILLARE. 



within ; throat naked or villous. Leaves opposite, 
linear-lanceolate or ovate. M. styloKUin, the species 
introduced to cultivation, is a stove annual. None of the 
species are of any horticultural merit. 

MITBiARIA (from mitra, a mitre ; in reference to 
the shape of the seed-pod). Syn. Diplocaly.e. Oed. 
Gesnenicew. A monotypic genus. The species is a 
very ornamental, hardy or half-hardy, diffuse or climbing, 
pubescent or glabrous, evergreen shrub, of compara- 
tively easy culture, and thriving best in moderately 



May to July. I. 
Stems scandent. 



ovate, acute, small, 
Chiloe, 1848. (B. JI. 



tube elongated, inflated, 
serrated, sub-coriaceous. 
4462 ; F. d. S. 385.) 

MITRIFORM. Formed like a mitre. 

MITRIOSTIGMA (from mifni, a mitre, and utigma ; 
in referonco to the .shape of the pistil). A small genus (two 
species) of very glabrous, unarmed stove shrubs, closely 
related to Gardenia, with which they are usually classed. 
One comes from tho Cape of Good Hopo, and the other 
is a native of Fernando Po. Flowers disposed in short. 
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Mitriostigma — continued. 
few-flowered, branched cymes ; calyx tube ovoid ; limb 
five-parted; corolla narrowly campamilate, with a short 
tube, a glabrous or villous throat, and a five-lobed 
rotundate limb. Leaves opposite, petiolate, membrana- 
ceous, elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate. For culture of 
M. axillare, see G-ardeuia. 

M. axillare (axillary-flowered).* Jl. white, vei-y fragi-ant, simple, 
axillary. Spriii<r, I, opposite, somewhat coriaceous, elliptical, 
lanceolate, dark green, h. bit. Natal. A compact sjnvading- 
sj.ecies. >^v.e Vi'^. 581. (B. M. 4987, under name of Havdcala 
citriodora.) 

MXEMOSIIiLA. A synonym of Hypecoum (which 

s:ep ) . 

MOCKER NUT. Hee Carya tomentosa. 

MODECCA (the East Indian name of one of the 
species). Ord. Paasifiorece. A genus comprising about 
twenty-five species of stove evergreen climbing shrubs, 
with the general habit of Bnjonia ; they are found in 
Asia, Africa, and tropical Australia. Flowers nnisexual ; 
peduncles axillary, branched. Leaves entire, palmately 
lobed, or pinnatifid. The species have no horticultural 
value. 

MODIOIiA (from modiolus, the nave of a wheel; 
referring to the formation of the seed vessel). Ord. 
Malvacecp.. A genus containing several species (which 
are, in all probability, only varieties of one) of hardy, 
or nearly hardy, creeping or trailing herbs. Flowers 
on axillary, solitary, rarely twin, one-flowered, slender 
peduncles. Leaves usually fivedobed, doubly serrate. 
M. multifida, a North American plant, of no horticultural 
merit, is in cultivation in botanic gardens. 

M. geranioides (Geranium-like). A synonym of Malraslrum 
Oillicsu. 

MCEHNIA. A synonym of Gazania (which see]. 

MCEHRINGIA (named after Paul Henry Gerard 
Mcehring, a German physician, author of '" Hortus Pro- 
prius," 173G). Obd. Oarijoph ijllece. A small genus 
(included, by Bentham and Hooker, under Arenaria) of 
pretty, hardy, herbaceous perennials, allied to Arenaria, 
but differing in the seeds, which have a strophiole at the 
hilum. Flowers pentamerous or tetramerous. For cul- 
ture, see Arenaria. 
M, muscosa (mossy).* 'J., white, small, axillary, solitary. Snni- 

mer. I. linear, connate. /(. 5in. to 4in. Europe, 1775. 

MOHRIA (named after Daniel Mohr, a German 
botanist, who died in 1808). Ord. Filices. A monotypic 
genus. The sx^ecies is a sweet-scented greenhouse fern, 
with the habit of Cheilanthes. Capsules sessile, placed 
on the back of the leafy frond near the edge. M. caffrorum 
and its variety require a compost of peat and sand, to 
which should be added small lumps of sandstone. They 
thrive in a cool greenhouse, an<l constitute pretty sub- 
jects for the Wardian case, if plenty of room is allowed. 
For general culture, see Ferns. 

M, caffrorum (Kaffir).* sti. tufted, 3in. to 4in. long, sliglitly scaly. 
fronds 6in. to 18in. long, 2in. to 4in. broad, tripinnatifid ; pinn^ 
close, lanceolate-oblong, cut down to a narrowly-winged rachis 
into oblong pinnules, which are pinnatifid and deeply toothed in 
the barren frond, le.ss divided in the fertile one. Cape of Good 
Hope, d-c, 1842. Sv.\. }f. thurifragra. 
M. C, achillese folia (Achillea-leaved). A finely-cut variety, with 
the fronds almost quadripinnatifid. It i^ nut so rrtbust as the 
type, and is much rarer in cultivation. 
M, thurifragra (frankincense). A .synonym of M. cafronun. 

MOIiE {Talpn Enropcea). This animal is too uni- 
versally known to call for any detailed description of 
its appearance. Its structure is remarkable, because of 
the numerous adaptations that it presents to fit the 
animal for burrowing, and for rapid movement through 
the tunnels it has made a few inches below the surface 
of the soil. The front part of the body is much 
stouter than the rear. The fore legs are very powerful, 
and have the bones curiously modified to support the 



IVCole — continued. 
very strong muscles of the limb, which serves the 
part of a digging instrument, and to throw the loosened 
earth backwards. The hand, or fore paw, is made 
broader by an additional bone along the inner side. 
The skin is strong, and the fur is close and velvety, 
and lies smoothly in whatever direction it is stroked. 
The eyes are so small as to be practically useless to 
the animals, which are, however, possessed of acute 
hearing and smell. The teeth prove them to be 
carnivorous, and observation proves that Moles feed 
on insects, chiefly as larvro, and on earthworms. Occa- 
sionally a little vegetable matter may be swallowed 
along with this food. The home of the Mole is usually 
situated in some well-protected place, e.g., under a 
large stone or the root of a tree ; and there are usually 
several x^^^^^o®^ diverging from it, into any one of 
which the Mole may retreat for shelter when in danger. 
The female makes a nest of dried grass, or other herbage, 
in a specially-constructed chamber, and in it she brings 
forth four or five naked young ones. It is probable that 
Moles do more good than harm when they confine their 
operations to the fields ; but in gardens they do much 
damage in flower borders, by cutting the roots of the 
tiowers ; and their earth-heaps render lawns very un- 
sightly. It is, therefore, necessary to remove them from 
gardens whenever they find their way in, and this is best 
done by the use of traps set in their burrows or runs. 
As the animals arc very wary, it is needful to take 
special precautions against the smell of one's hands re- 
maining about the traps. Where a molecatcher's ser- 
vices can be obtained, it will probably be found advis- 
able to employ them if it is necessary to rid a garden 
of Moles. 

MOLE CmCKI^T (GnjUotodpa vulgaris). This in- 
sect belongs to the family Gryllidm, of the order Ortlio- 
pfera, but is so different in its whole appearance from 
any other of our native insects, that there can be no 
difficulty in recognising it from the accompanying wood- 




Fk;. 582. Mole Cricket. 

cut (Fig. 582). Its colour is smoky-brown above, and 
yellowish-red below, with a velvety gloss on the surface. 
The sexes are much alike, but the females have the abdomen 
large, the sixth ring being broader than the others, while 
in the male the sixth ring is the narrowest. They reach 
a length of between 1-^in. and 2in. The popular name 
of ''Mole Cricket" is derived from the resemblance in 
form of the front pan- of legs to those of a mole, the 
legs in each being broad, flattened, very strong, and so 
placed as to form very efficient instruments for digging 
burrows, and for throwing the earth backwards. The 
form of the body also in both is suited to permit easy 
movement along the burrows. The in.sect prefers light, 
sandy, or cultivated soils, and is, therefore, partial to 
gardens, and avoids stiff clays. It occurs throughout 
Southern and Central Europe, and is common in many 
places in the South of Britain, but does not extend to 
the North. It remains so hidden in its burrows that its 
presence in a locality may hardly be suspected, even where 
common when looked for. In digging its burrows, it cuts 
the roots that it encounters, causing the plants to wither 
without evident cause. The female makes a nest under- 
ground, and in it lays from 200 to 400 eggs ; when the 
larvffi emerge, she watches over them till their first 
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Mole Cricket — continued. 
change of skin, after which they dig- burrows for them- 
selves. The development from the eg-g to the perfect 
state is said to require from two to three years. The 
metamorphosis is incomplete. Mole Crickets eat the 
underground parts (whether roots or stems) of many 
plants, e.g., Potatoes, roots of potherbs, and flowers. 
But their favourite food seems to be insects and worms ; 
and this may be regarded as, to some extent, compen- 
sating- for the damage done by them. They are so 
voracious that, when starved, they have been known to 
eat their own limbs. They may be caught by laying 
down pieces of raw meat as traps, on which the insects 
may be found feeding ; or benzole or petroleum may be 
poured into then- burrows to kill them, or to drive them 
away. Digging them out is often impracticable when 
they get into a flower-bed or border. 

MOIiINIA (named in honour of J. Molina, a writer 
upon Chilian plants). Syn. Enodium. Oed. Graminece. 
A monotypio genus. The species is a rather tall, tufted, 
hardy, perennial grass. It will thrive on wet, bleak 
moors, where the better sorts of grasses do not succeed. 
M. cserulea (bluish), fl. , spikelets reddish, violet-purple, or green, 
few, narrow ; flowering glumes deciduous, ovate-lanceolate, sub- 
acute ; empty glumes shorter ; anthers violet-brown ; panicle lin. 
to 12in. long, stout, much contracted ; rachis fiexuous, com- 
pressed ; branches erect. .July and August. /. smooth, rigid, 
hairy at base, the tips very slender ; sheaths smooth. Stems 1ft. 
to 3ft. high, terete, striate, with but one node, and that towards 
the base, naked above. Europe (Britain). (Sy. En. B. 1747.) 
The variegated form, M. c. larieriata, is an excellent bedding 
plant. 

MOLLOYA. Included under G-revillea (which see). 

IVIOLLUGIITES. A tribe of Ficoidece. 

mOLOFOSFEIMVIUM: (from molops, a stripe, and 
spenna, a seed; the fruit is yellowish, and the vittas 
chestnut - coloured, giving the fruit the appearance of 
being striped). Obd. Umbelliferw. A. monotypio genus. 
The species is a large and handsome hardy fern-like 
perennial. It is an admirable subject for naturalising 
in the wild garden, and has been used with success when 
isolated on grass. It thrives best in a moderately good 
and deep soil. Propagated by divisions ; or by seeds, 
sown when ripe. 

M. CiCUtarium (Cicuta-like). jl. yellowish - white, umbellate; 
terminal umbels large, fertile ; lateral ones smaller, male. May. 
I. ternately-decompound ; leaflets lanceolate, elongated, shining 
or decurrently - pinnate ; seg-ments sharply pinnatifld. Stems 
large, hollow, h. 3ft. to 5tt. Mountains of Southern and Central 
Europe, 1596. 

niOLTKIA (named after Count Gadske Moltke, who 
died in 1818 ; founder of a Museum of Natural History 
at Copenhagen). Oed. Boraginew. A genus comprising 
six or seven species of elegant, hardy or half-hardy, 
strigose-canescent, herbaceous perennials, natives of South 
Europe and Eastern and Western Asia. Flowers blue or 
yellow, in terminal, secund bracteate spikes ; corolla 
tubular, funnel-shaped, with a naked throat. Leaves alter- 
nate, narrow. The two species here described are probably 
the only ones yet introduced. For culture, see Onosma. 
M. cserulea (blue). Jl. bluish-purple ; spikes lin. to 6in. long ; 
bracts lanceolate. April. I. oblong-lanceolate, acute, rather 
silky. Stem shrubby at the base, ascending. /;. 1ft. Asia Minor 
&c., 1829. 
M. petrsea (rock). Jl. at first pinkish-purple, deep violet-hlue 
when ((pen, in simple, forked or branched, short, revolute, ter- 
minal, dense cymes ; corolla glabrous ; calyx hoary. .June. 
t. lin. to l^in. long, one to two lines broad, nariow-Iineiir or 
linear-oblong. Stem woody below, h. 6in. to Sin. Dalniatia, 
(fee, 1845. This species thrives best in a cool greenhouse. (B. M. 
5942, under name of lAthospermum petroimn ; B. R. 1845, 26, as 
Echiinn petrf^um.) 

MOLUCCA. A synonym of Moluccella (which see). 

MOZiUCCELLA (a diminutive from Molucca, of which 
one of the species was supposed to bo a native). Syn. 
Molucca. Oed. Lahiatm. This genus comprises a couple 
of species of hardy or half-harily annuals, inhabiting the 
Mediterranean region. Whorls axillary, many-flowored. 



Moliiccella — continued. 
Leaves petiolate, deeply crenated or cut. The species here 
described is remarkable on account of the singular form 
of the calyces, which are shallowly bell-shaped, and densely 
arranged on erect stems. It forms an excellent subject 
for skeletonising. Seeds should be sown in a hotljed, 
during spring, and the seedlings transferred to the open 
border during May. A sandy loam is the most suitable soil. 




'Or ~5 

Fio. 583. MOLUCCICLL.V l.evis, showing (a) Upper Portion of Plant, 
(/') a single Whorl of Flowers, (c) Corolla, and (rf) the large 
Calyx. 

M. Isevis (.smooth), jl., corolla white, shorter than the limb of 
the calyx, which is large, membranaceous, sub-pentagonal, and 
with Ave very short teeth ; whorls usually six-flowered, distant. 
August. I. on long petioles, roundish, coarsely crenated. h. 1ft. 
to Uft. Syria, 1570. Hardy. See Fig. 583. (B. M. 1852). 

MOLY. See Allium Moly. 

MOMORDICA (from ^nomordi, perfect of mordeo, to 
bite ; the seeds liave the appearance of being bitten). 
Including Neurosperma. Okd. Cuctirbitacece. A genua 
comprising about twenty-six species of annual or peren- 
nial, glabrous or pilose, climbing stove herbs ; they are 
mostly natives of Africa, but a few are thinly spread 
over the tropical regions of the globe. Flowers white, 
yellow, or straw-colour, small or large, of separate sexes, 
both of which are borne on the same or on diiierent 
plants, and have a oampanulate five-lobed calyx, and 
five distinct petals. Fruit oblong, fusiform, or cylindrical, 
baccate, indehiseent or three-valved, fleshy, prickly or 
warted externally, bursting when ripe, generally with 
elastic force, into irregular valves. Leaves entire, lobed 
or pedate, or three to seven-foliolate. The species in 
cultivation are raised annually from seed, which should 
be sown in heat early in spring. The plants may be 
grown in large pots of rich soil, or be planted out in a 
heated structure and trained up the rafter, or on a 
trellis. The fruits are very ornamental after tliey get 
ripe and burst open. The species here described are 
probably the only ones yet introduced. 
M. Balsamina (b,alsam-bearing). Balsam Apple. /. yellow, with 
brown spots. June. fr. orange-coloured, roundish-ovate, attenu- 
ateil at both ends, angular, tuberculated, splitting irvcnibirlv 
and laterally. I. pahnately Hve-l..bcd, toothed, glabmus shinini. 
Australia, Tropical Asia, aiul Afvic:i, 1558. An exceedinnly ru-ettv 
annual, \\ell adapted for trellises, arbours, Ac, in warm situations 
outsKle, and in a rich light soil. Plenty of water shoulil bo ofvon 
during the growing period. ^ 

M. Charantla (Charantia).* ,/!. yeUow. ,lune. /V. oMou" acumi- 
nated, angular, tuberculated, copper-coloured' or red "burstin" 
open, when npe, at the apex. I. somewhat pahnately iive-lobed"" 

^710 a',','-'*,"*'' 'iJ"'K- ,'"'"-•'• ^'"1»-^". ^'h'na. 'iiid tropical Africii] 
UIO. Allied to M. Bahavunn, hut very distinct, and lar«er in al 
its parts. (B. M. 2455.) ' * 

M. cochlnohinensls (CoiluTi Cbiii.-o, /!., males very lai-ffe fiiUv 
'•'".- 1" ','''""V''-7,' ™'-" ''"■!''> '-'d iul" Hve ov;ite.lanceolatelobe.s- 
striiited with black ; eoi-elja patenti-campanulate, of five petals 
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Momordica — continued. 

which are pale straw-coloured externally, villous within on the 
disk, and copiously veined ; three inner petals hlack-puiple at 
base; peduncles long, single-flowered; female flowers like the 
males, on peduncles lin. to 2in. long, bracts small about the 
miiiaie. July. fr. red, large, oval-rotimdate. I. varying in size, 
cordate, palniately three to flve-lobed; segments sinuate-dentate; 
petioles long, grooved, l.earing conspicuous peziza-shaped glands. 
Mems climbing. India, Formosa, Philippines, iSrc., 1820. (B. M. 
0146, under name of il/. »i/jff(.) 

M. Elaterlum (Elaterium). A synonym of EchaUimn Elate num. 

M. mixta (mixed). A .synonym of M. cochiniMiteiisis. 

MONACHANTHUS. Inolnded under C'a/a.sr(»ni. 

MONACHOSORTJM. Included under Polgpodium. 

MONADELPHOUS. Having the filaments cohering 
into a tube. 

MONANDBOUS. Having- only one stamen. 

MONANTHES (from moiios, one, and aiiHios, a 
flower ; the flowers are often solitary). Syn. Pefrophyes. 
Okd. Crassulacew. A small genus (three species) of 
exceedingly dwarf and pretty, greenhouse, perennial, tufted 
herbs, natives of the Canary Islands and Morocco. Flowers 
purple or orange, small, on slender pedicels ; petals six to 
twelve, linear or lanceolate ; peduncles slender, erect, 
one to many-flowered, cymose or racemose. Leaves fleshy, 
rosiilate, at the tips of the branchlets, or on elongated 
branches, opposite or alternate, olavate or cylindrical- 
ovoid. Stems filiform, dichotomous, creeping. For cul- 
ture, .lee Crassula. 

M. atlastlca (Atlantic). II. suli-.solitary, and in short, few-flowered, 
terminal cymes ; petals six, goldeii-yeUow, speckled with red on 
the back, ovate-elliptic ; anthers dark red. April. I. sub-ses.5ile, 
iin. long, succulent. Stem hranched from the base ; branches 
prostrate, lin. to 3iii. long, naked below, hearing a densely 
imbricated rosette of twenty to thirty leaves towards the apex. 
Mount Atlas, 1871. (B. M. 5988, under name of M. rnnralu.) 
M. muralis (wall), of Hooker. A synonym of ir. atlantiea. 

mONABDA (named after Nicolas Monarda, or 
Monardes, 149:3-1588, a physician and botanist of 
Seville). Horse Mint. Obd. Lahiatce. A genus com- 
prising six or seven species of very ornamental hardy 
herbaceous perennials, inhabiting ISTorth America. 
Flowers in close heads or whorls, surrounded by 
bracts ; corolla long and slender, deeply bilabiate. 
Leaves simple, toothed. The species are of very easy 
culture in ordinary soil, and in any position but a too 
shady one. Monardas may be readily increased in 
autumn by division of the roots. They have a more 
telling effect when planted in masses, than as small 
specimens, in mixed borders. 
M. aflftnis (related). A sj'nonyni of M. Ji;^tulosa. 
M. allophylla (difi'erent-leaved). A synonym of iV. Jistulosa. 
M. altissima (very lofty). A synonym of M. ^fistulosa. 
M. amplexicaulis (stem-clasping). A synonym of M. Brad- 

bui-irnia. 
M. aristata (awned). A synonym of M. dinopoch'oide.^. 

M. Eradburiana (Bradbury's), jl white, pink, with reddish 
lu'Licts ; calyx hirsute, and somewhat contracted at the orifice, its 
teeth elongated and aristifonn ; corolla tube not exceeding the 
long and narrow, pubescent upper lip. June. I. ovate or ovate- 
lanceolate, from a broad roundish or sub-cordate base, acuminate. 
h. 2ft. 1850. Syn. U. amplexicaulis. (B. JM. 3310, under name 
of M. ft^tulosa Jlore-maculata.) 

M, clinopodioides (Clinopodium-like). ji., bracts of the rather 
small heads mostly green or greenish, erect, oblong-ovate to 
obovatedanceolate, rigid, strongly three to five-nerved, hispid- 
ciliate ; calyx-teeth erect, rigid, aristiforra-attenuate ; tube 
purplish, hirsute ; throat densely villous. Stem slender, 1ft. or 
more high. SVN. M. aristata (under which name it is figured in 
B. M. 3526). 

M. didyma (twin).* Oswego Tea. Jl. bright scarlet ; whorls soli- 
tary or twin, supported by a leafy bract, the leaflets being of a 
pale gi-een colour, tinted with red. July to September. I. 
petiolate, ovate-lanceolate, acuminated, roundly sub-cordate at 
the base, rather hispid on both surfaces. Stem square, grooved, 
hard. h. Uft. 1656. SYjNS. II. Jistulosa, M. Kalmiana. (B. M. 
145.) See Fig. 584. (B. M. 546.) 

M. fistulosa (flstnlar).* \yild Bergamot. Jl. purple, less numerous 
than in JV. didyma, and mostly producedin single heads ; bracts 
tinted with purple. Summer. I. petiolate, ovate-lanceolate, 
roundly sub-cordate at the base. Stems flstular or flUed. h. 2ft. 
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Monarda — continued. 

to 5ft. 1656. This species has several varieties. Sy^s. i\J. ajlinis, 

M. allophylla, M. altissima, M. lonr/ifolia, M. oblongata. 
M. jistulosa (flstular), of Sims. A syinjuym of M. didyma. 
M. f. flore-maculata (spotted-flowered). A synonym of M 

Bfudhuriana. 
M. f. media (intermediate). //., corolla deep purple. Syns 

M. media (S. B. F. G. 98), M. purpurea (L. B. C. 1396). 
M. f. mollis (soft). Jl., corolla varying from tlesh colour to lilac, 

glandular, and its upper lip hairy outside, or more bearded at 

the tip. I. paler, soft, pubescent beneath, often shorter petioled. 

Sy.ns. M. Ltndlieimeri, M. inenthrefolia (B. M. 2958), M. mollis, 

31. seabra. 
M. f, rubra (red), fl, corolla bright crimson or rose-red. Syn. 

J/", purpurea. 




Fig. 584. Flowerlxg Br.vncii of Monahd.v didyma. 

M. Kalmiana (Kalm's). A synonym of jV. didyma. 

M. Iilndheimerl (LindUeimer's). A synonym of M. fi.^tiilnsa 

M. longifolla (long-leaved). A synonym of i[. Jistulosa. 

M. lutea (.vellow)- A synonym of J/, punctata. 

M. media (intermediate). A synonym of M. Jistulosa m^dia. 

M. menthsefolla (Mentha-leaved). A synonym of M. fistulosa 

UlolliS. 

M. mollis (soft). A synonym of M. Jistulosa mollis. 
M. oblongata (oblong). A synonym of M. Jistulosa. 
M. punctata (dotted), jl., calyx-teeth spreading, hardly longer 

than the width of the villous orifice of the tube ; floral leaves and 

bracts whitened or purplish, or both, often slender-acuminate. 

Summer. Stem usually 2ft. high. Hy^. M. lutra. (A. B. E. 546; 

B. R. 87.) 
M. purpurea (purple), of Loddiges. A synonym of HF. fi.itulosa 

rubra. 

M. purpurea (pnrple), of Pursh. A synonym of M. ristulo.m. 
vicdia. 

M. Kussellianum (Russell's), fl. pale, veined with purple ; 
loracts purplish. July to September. I. nearly sessile, lanceolate, 
roundly sub-cordate at the base, ciliated on the edges. Stem 
.glabrous or ciliated on the angles. A. 2ft. to 3ft. 1823. (B. M. 
2513 ; H. E. F. 130 ; S. B. F. G. 166.) 

M. seabra (rough). A synonym of 3f. fistulosa maliis. 

MONABBELLA (a diminutive of Monarda). Oed. 
Lahiata?. This genus comprises about eleven species of 
hardy, annual or perennial, pileasantly aromatic, fragrant 
herbs, much resembling Monarda in aspect and inflo- 
rescence, natives of North-west America. Flowers in 
terminal and solitary verticillate heads, subtended or 
involncrate by broad, often membranous and coloured 
bracts ; corolla red, rose-purple, or rarely white. Leaves 
mostly entire. For culture, see Monarda. 
M. candicans (whitish), fl. white ; calyx-teeth short, rather 
broad and obtuse, villous both sides ; bracts minutely pubescent 
outside, ovate, greenish along the numerous nerves, at least the 
tip and margins white-scarious, shorter than the flowers. 
I. lanceolate or narrowly-oblong, obtuse, tapering into a slender 
petiole, h. 1ft. 1853. Annual. 
M. macrantha (large-flowered). /. scarlet, with a long tube and 
a five-parted limb ; heads close, terminal, about 2in. long. 
-Autumn. (. stalked, ovate. 1877. A handsome and highly 
aromatic perennial, with a creeping rootstock, and tufted, pro- 
cumbent or ascending stems. (B. ]\1. 6270.) 
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MONESES (from niomos, single, and csts, delight ; 
allviding to the pretty and solitary flower). Okd. Ericacece. 
A monotypic genus, the species being a small, stemless, 
very glabrous, stolon-hearing, hardy, perennial herb. It 
is sometimes erroneously classed under Pyrola (which 
see for culture). 

M. unlflora (one-flowered), fl. white or pink, Jin. in diameter, 
terminal on the one or two-bracted .scape ; calyx five- (rarely 
four-) parted, persistent ; petals tive, rarely fom-, orbicular, se.ssile. 
June. I. iin. to lin. long, radical, petiolate, persistent, serrulate, 
coriaceous. Central and Ngfji^g^^ Europe (Britain), North 
America, and Japan. Syn. Pyrola imiflora (under which name 
it is figured in Sy. En. B. 900). 

MONEYWORT. Sec Lysimachia Numaiularia. 

MONEYWORT, CORNISH. See Sibthorpia 
europaea. 

MONILIFORM. Formed like a necklace ; that is to 
say, with alternate swellings and contractions, resembling 
a string of beads. 

MONIMIA (after Monime, the wife of Mithridates). 
Oed. Monimiacecs. A genus consisting of three species 
of shrubs, natives of the Mascarene Islands. Flowers 
small dioecious, shortly cymose, in the axils. Leaves 
opposite, entire, coriaceous, often softly pubescent. The 
species are not grown in this country. 

MONIMIACEJE. An order of rarely climbing, often 
fragrant, trees or shrubs, natives of the warmer parts 
of Asia and America, the Mascarene Islands, Australia, 
and the Southern Islands of the Pacific. The order is 
divided into two tribes — i. Monimiece, ii. Alherospermew. 
Flowers cymose or racemose, rarely solitary, small or 
medium ; inflorescence axillary, or rarely terminal, shorter 
than the leaves. Leaves opposite, or rarely alternate, 
entire, or irregularly serrate, coriaceous, or rarely mem- 
branaceous, peuniveined ; stipules none. Monimiacece 
possess a tonic and stimulating volatile oil in all their 
parts; and the succulent fruit of some is edible. There 
are about twenty-two genera and 150 species. Examples 
are: Laurelin, Monimia. and Pevnuis. 

MONIZIA. Included under Thapsia (which see). 
MONKEY PLOWER. See Mimulus luteus. 
MONKEY PUZZLE. A common name for Aran- 

caria imbricata (which see). 

MONK'S-HOOB. See Aconitum. 

MONNINA (named after Monnino, Count do Flora 
Blanca, a Spanish promoter of botany). Stn. Hebeandra. 
Okd. Polygalece. A genus comprising about fifty species 
of greenhouse evergreen herbs, shrubs, or small trees, 
natives of Western America. Flowers usually with a 
white or yellowish corolla and blue calycine wings ; 
disposed in spike-formeil, terminal or lateral racemes, 
leaves alternate or scattered. Few of the species have 
any horticultural value. For culture, see Polygala. 
M. obtusifolla (obtuse-leaved), fl. drooping ; corolla of five 

reddish-purple petals, united into one hollow keel, disposed in 

solitary terminal racemes. June. I. obovate, obtuse, entire, lin. 

long, attenuated into a short petiole, h. 12ft. J>eru, 1830. A 

slender, upright shrub. (B. M. 3122.) 
M. xalapensis (Xalapa). /(. bright blue, in copious racemes ; tip 

of tile thn^e-lobed keel yellow. I. alternate, oblanceolate, acute 

or acumiiKite, bright green, 2in. to lin. long. Mexico, 1879. A 

rather etfcrtive shrub. (B. M. 6415.) 

MONOCERA. Included under Elseocarpus (which 
see). 

MONOCHaJTUM (from iHoito,s, one, and chaile, a 
brLstlo ; in allusion to the shape of the oonneotivo of 
the stamen). Ord. Melnsloimicece. A genus comprising 
about twenty-three species of erect, branched, often 
torncntose or pubescent, greenhouse shrnbs and sub-shrubs, 
natives of the mountains of Peru, New Grenada, 
Venezuela, Mexico, and CTUatemala. Flowers violet or 
purple, paniculate, sometimes in fours ; calyx tube cam- 
panulato, lobes four; petals four, obovate. Leaves ovate 



Mouocbeetum — continued. 
or lanceolate, five to seven-nerved. The species are of 
easy cultare, thriving best in a compost of two parts 
good fibrous peat, one of light loam, and one of leaf 
mould. Propagated by cuttings, placed in sandy peat, 
under a glass, in heat. 

M. alpestre (rock).* fl. bright red, solitary, terminal, IMn. to 2in. 
across. I. very shortly stalked, rather obtuse, broad or ovate- 
lanceolate, three to five-nerved ; margin obscurely sinuate-crenate, 
and ciliated. Mexico. A small, compact, much-branched shrub, 
the young growths more or less tinged with red. 

M. dlcranantherum (dicranantherous). A synonym of M 
Ilarticef/iantrm. 

M. Hartwegianum (Uartweg's).*;J. bright rose-colour, the upper 
half of the plant, or more, consisting of a series of small flowering 
panicles, collectively forming an oblong large panicle, mixed with 
a few leaves. Winter. I. shortly-stalked, elliptic-lanceolate, 
rigid, bright green above, pale beneath. Andes. A beautiful 
dwarf shrub. (B. M. 5506, under name of M. dicrananthentm.) 

M. Humboldtianum (Humboldt's).* fl.. rich reddish-purple, 
produced in great abundance ; square stems and calyces beauti- 
fully tinged with vivid red. I. bright green, oblong-acuminate, 
five to seven-nerved. October to December. Caraccas, 1863. 
(B. M. 5367.) 

M. Lemonianum (Lemon's), fl. deep rich violet rose. Winter 

and early spring. 
M. sericeum multiflorum (many-flowered silky).* /I. rich 

inauve, produced in great profusion during the early spring 

months. A garden variety. 
M. tenellum (delicate), fl. rich purple, disposed at the ends of 

the branches and branchlets in few-flowered cymes, rarely 

solitary. October. I. oblong-ovate, acute, five-nerved ; margin 

ciliate-setose. Guatemala. 

MONOCHlIiUS (from nwnos, one, and clieUos, a 
lip ; alluding to the form of the flower). Oed. Verbenaceai. 
A monotypic genus, remarkable for the form of its 
corolla. The species is a pretty, low, stove herb. It 
thrives in a compost of loam, peat, and sand. Propa- 
gated by cuttings inserted under a bell glass, in bottom 
heat. 

M. gloxlnifollns (Gloxinia-leaved), fl. white, disposed in 
terminal elongated racemes, solitary in the axils of the bracts, 
shortly pedicellate ; calyx campanulate, shortly five-fid ; coroUa 
tube cylindrical, oblique above, scarcely enlarged, cloven at 
liack ; hmb very oblique. (. alternate or almost opposite, rather 
large, memlu'anous, repand-toothed. Brazil, 1838. 

MONOCHI.AMYDEOUS. Having but one floral 
envelope. 

MONOCHORIA (from monos, one, and clwrhu, to 
separate ; the anterior stamen is difi'erent from the 
remaining five). Oed. Pontederiacece. A genus com- 
prising about half-a-dozen species of stove aquatic 
herbs, inhabiting the East Indies, China, Japan, the 
Malayan Archipelago, and tropical Australia and Africa. 
Perianth campanulate, with distinct segments ; tube none; 
racemes sometimes sheathed with the canline leaves, 
very short, with the fiowers numerous, rather long-stalked, 
fascicle-formed, sometimes longer, rather lax or almost 
spike-formed ; pedicels very short ; spathe complicated, at 
the base of the raceme or in the sheath at the base of 
the peduncle. Radical leaves long', cauline ones shorter 
petiolate ; blade sagittate, cordate-ovate, or lanceolate. 
The species here described are probably the only ones 
yet introduced. For culture, .lee Pontederia. 
]VI. bastata (spear-shaped). Jl. blue, in crowded umbels ; perianth 
six-cleft ; spathe oblong, opening sideways. July. i. arrow- 
shaped, obtuse or pointed. ' h. 2ft. East Indies, 1806. (A. B. R 
490, under name of J'ontedena dilatata.) 
M. vaginalis (sheathed). /. blue, mostly rufous outside ; spike 
distant-flowered, sometimes sub-campanulate ; pedicels longer 
than the flowers. Summer. I. lon|>-stalked, mostly cordate or 
cordate-ovate, more or less distnietly acuminate. h. 2ft. 
Eastern Asia, &c. 
M. V. Korsakowli (Korsakow's). fl. violet, large, scarcely rufous ■ 
outside : inflorescence paniculate or sub-paniculate, few-flowered. 
Summer. /. varialile, usually very broadly rotundate-cordate. 
/(. 1ft. or more. A showy plant. (R. (J. 1862, 374.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONS, or ENDOGENS. One of 

the two groat classes into which all flowering plants are 
dividod. They may be characterised as follows : Stem 
with the wood forming longitirdinal l>undlcs. ii'regularly 
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Monocotyledons, or EnAogena— continued. 
disposefl, not in concentric layers, and having no defined 
central pith. Leaves with usnally parallel veins ; ex- 
ceptions to this character are not nneommon among-st 
Amidece, Dioscorew, and Liliacew. Flowers with the org-ans 
mostly in threes or fonrs, never in fives ; in grasses, the 
parts are arranged in twos and thi-ees. Embryo with a 
single cotyledon ; first-formed leaves alternate ; radicle 
not branching, bnt throwing out adventitious roots, 

MONOBORA (from iiionos, one, and dora. a skin ; 
in allusion to the fruit being one-celled). Obd. Anonarea;. 
A small genus (three species) of stove trees, confined to 
tropical Africa. Flowers variegated, large, pendulous, 
solitary or long-pedunculate, terminal or opposite the 
leaves. Fruit large, globose, woody, containing a number 
of seeds, closely packed in pulp. M. Myristira, the only 
species yet introduced, thrives in a light sandy loam. 
Propagated by ripened cuttings, inserted in sand, under a 
glass, in moist heat. 

M. Myristica (Nutmeg). Calabash Xutnieg. tl., unter petaLs 
bright yellow, variegated with purple spots; iiuier whitish, and 
downy on the outside, shining and pale yellow, with crimson spots, 
inside, fr. somewhat similar to nutmegs, /i. 20ft. 1813. The 
seeds abound in an aromatic oil, of nutmeg flavour ; and the 
entire fruit is ver>- like a small calabash. (1!. M. 3059.) 

MONCECIOUS. Having one sex in one flower, and 
the other in another, on the same pilant. 

MONOGRAMME (from moiios, one, and yrammn. 
writing ; referring to the sori arranged in a single row 
on the narrow fronds). Including Pleurogramme. Oeii. 
Filices. A genus comprising about ten species of small, 
grass or rush-like, stove plants, the simplest in structure 
of all the Ferns. Sori linear, close to the midrib on one 
or both sides. The species are of no horticultural value. 

MONOGTNOUS. Having but one style, although 
many carpels may be present. 

MONOLENA (from monos, one. and oleue, the arm; 
alluding to the arm or process from the base of the 
anther). Oed. Mela^toniacece. A genus Gomx:)rising four 
or five species of fleshy, stemless, glabrous, stove herbs, 
with thick rhizomes, inhabiting the woods of Peru and 
New Grenada. Flowers flesh-coloured, large, in scor- 
pioid cymes, shortly pedicellate ; oalyx tube turbinate, 
trigonal; lobes five, ovate, obtuse; petals five, elongated 
obovate-spathulate. obtuse ; scapes slender. Leaves long- 
stalked, oblong, cordate or orbiculate, entire or denticulate. 
The undermentioned is a very handsome species, and 
the only one yet introduced. It thrives in a compost 
of sandy loam and peat or leaf mould, and requires 
a moist atmosphere. Propagated by division, or by cut- 
ting up the short thick rhizomes into pieces, and starting 
them in bottom heat. 

M. primulseflora (Primula - flowered). /(. deep bright pink, 
with a ^^'hite eye and yellow anthers, lin. in diameter ; petals 
obovate or obcordate : peduncles two or three-flowered. Novem- 
ber. I. 4in. to 6in. long, elliptic, acuminate ; margins sinuate- 
toothed, ciliate ; upper surface bright glossy green, lower and 
petiole red-purple, h. bin. Columbia, 1069. Sy.n. Bcrtohou'a 
■fnmidceflnra (of gardens). (B. JI. 5818.) 

MOirOLOFHUS. 

(which see). 

SION'OIiOFIA (from nwnos. one, and lopo.-.-. covering ; 
referring to the structure of the involucre). Ord. C'oih- 
positw. A small genus (two species have been described) 
of pretty, hardy, woolly, annual herbs, natives of Cali- 
fornia. Flower - heads yellow, radiating, solitary, ter- 
minal ; involucral scales in a single row ; receptacle 
convex, naked. Leaves alternate, sessile or amplexieaul, 
entire or dentate. The culture is very simple, any or- 
dinary garden soil being suitable. Propagated by seeds, 
sown in April, in a light soil. 

M. major (greater). /I. -heads yellov. .Tuly. I. narrow, entire, 
or scarcely toothed, h. 2ft. California, 1834. A very showy 
plant, white or whitish with floccose wool, but soinetimes 
glabrate and green. (B. M. 3839.) 
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MOXOMERIA (from munos, one, and meris, a part; 
in reference to the single anther). Ord. Oirliidew. 
A small genus (two species) of stove ei^iphytal orchids, 
with aborti^-e petals and a wide toothletod interval 
between the upper and lower sepals ; they are allied to 
Btd.bophylliijn. The two species, M. barhato, from India, 
and M. nilidii, from Mexico, are probably not now in 
cultivation. 

HONOFANAX (from monus, one, and Piiiia.r ; the 
plant resembling a Prnia.'', and having a one - celled 
ovary). Ord. Arnliacem. A genus founded by Eegel 
on the plant here described. It is an ornamental, smooth- 
growing, dwarf atove shrub, with erect, simple stems, 
becoming Icafiess below. For culture, see Aralia. 

M. Ghiesbreghtii (rihiesbreght's). Jl. greenish-white, in small, 
round, long-stalked heads, on a terminal, pyramidal, racemiform 
panicle. /. long-stalked, digitate, bright gTeen, composed of from 
four to seven lanceolate - oblong, acuminate, leathery, entire, 
stalked leaflets. -Mexico, 1859. Mv.\. Amlia Ghiesbrcqldii (of 
gardens). (R. (i. 605.) 

raONOFETALOTJS. A term applied to those flowers 
in which all petals are more or less united. More cor- 
rectly termed Gamopehdotxs. 

MONOFHYLLOUS. Having only one leaf, or 
several leaves united by their edges into one. 

MONOFSIS. This genus is included, by Bentham 
and Hooker, as a section of Lobelia (which .see). 

mONOSEFALOUS. Having only (uie sepal. More 
correctly Gamosepalovs. 

mONOTHYLACEUM. A synonym of Hoodia 
(which see). 

MONOTOCA (from monos. one, and tohis, a birth ; 
the edible fruit having only one seed). Ord. Ejjrtcrideo^. 
A genus comprising about half-a-dozen species of green- 
house evergreen shrubs or small trees, natives of East 
and South Australia. Flowers white, small, usually uni- 
sexual, disposed in racemose, axillary or terminal spikes, 
rarely solitary, sessile ; corolla tube small, oampanulate 
or scarcely cylindrical; lobes five or rarely four, valvatc 
in bud. Leaves scattered, with recurved margins or nearly 
fiat. The species described below are those liest known 
t<."> cultivation. For culture, see Epacris. 

M. elliptica (elliptic). Jl. white ; spikes erect, nearly terminal 
and aggregate, or axillary and solitai y. May to .4ugiist. t. el- 
liptic-oblong, four times longer thnn"l>rnad" //. Sft. 1802. A 
small tree. 

M, lineata (lined). A tall shrub m- small tree, resembling 
J/. cUij^tira in foliage; l;>ut the peduncles are shorter, axillary, 
and few-flr.wered, the flowers smaller, and the corolla more 
open. h. 6ft. 1804. Shruh. 

M. scoparia (liroom). Jl. white ; spikes axillary, few.flowereil, 
nearly sessile, nodding. May to August. I. oblong-liucar, with 
revolute edges. Stems erect, h. 5ft. 1825. .shruli." 

MONOTROFEa:. An order of leafless herbs, para- 
sitic on the roots of trees, principally Pines and Beeches, 
natives of the temperate regions of the Northern hemi- 
sphere. Flowers dirty white or pinkish, scented or in- 
odorous, solitary, spicate, racemose. Leaves replaced by 
alternating scales. There are nine genera, and from ten 
to twelve species. Examples are: Hijpopithtjs and Ptero- 
spora. Hijpopitliys utultijlora (Monoiropa Hypoprithys), an 
interesting plant, is the only representative of the order 
in the British Flora. Like all the rest of the order, 
it is difficult to establish in gardens ; the only way is to 
sow the seeds under Beech or Fir-trees. 

MONSONIA (named after Lady Ann Monson, a 
correspondent of LinnaBus). Ord. Get-a niacece. A genus 
comprising about a dozen species of ornamental green- 
house herbs or sub-shrirbs, of which four are natives of 
North-eastern Africa and tropical Western Asia, and the 
rest South African. Flowers regular ; sepals and petals 
five, imbricated ; peduncles axillary, one-flowered or 
umbeUately many-flowered. Leaves alternate or oppo.site, 
stipirlate, toothed or dissected. The species thrive in a 
sandy-loam soil, with a small quantity of peat and leaf 
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Monsonia — continued . 
mould added. Propagated by seeds, sown in a slight 
hotbed, in spring ; or by cuttings, inserted in sandy soil, 
under a handlight, in spring or autumn. The species 
here described are probably the only ones yet introduced. 
M. lobata (lobed). fl. vavieRated with jrarple, red, -white, and 
greenish on the outside, but pale bluish, with a darker base, 
inside ; peduncles long, one-flowered, furnished with six or eight 
whorled bracts in the middle. Spring. I. cordate, five to seven- 
lobed ; lobes blunt, serrated, pilose beneath, h. 1ft. Cape of 
Good Hope, 1774. Suh-shrub. (B. M. 385.) 
M. speciosa (showy).* /. rose-coloured, with a purple eye, 
greenish outside, large. Spring. I. pahnately flve-parted, with 
the segments finely bipinnatifld. h. bin. Cape of Good Hope, 
1774. Sub-.shrub. (B. M. 73.) 

MONSTEBA (derivation unexplained by Adanson, 
who gave the generic name). ,Stns. Seraiigiiim, Tornelia. 
Oed Arcilerr (i ireo') A small genus (about twelve 



Moutanoa — continued. 
much developed as to resemble a cup-shaped jiappus. 
Leaves opposite, entire, dentate, or broadly lobed ; lower 
ones sometimes large, pinnatifid. Montanoas thrive in 
good fibrous loam, and succeed best in the cool conserva- 
tory. Propagated by seeds, sown in gentle bottom heat, 
in spring, and the seedlings gradually hardened off ; or 
by cuttings of roots, inserted in autumn, and of the stems 
or shoots, in spring. These latter must be placed in a 
close, heated frame. M. pinnatifda makes a striking 
plant for summer sub-tropical gardening.' 

M. bipinnatifida (bipinnatifid).* Ji.-head'i yellow, in the apices 
of the branches, heterogamous ; ray-florets ligulate ; disk-florets 
tubular, funnel-shaped ; receptacle convex, scaly. I. opposite, 
petiolate, bipinnatifid ; lower ones pinnatifid, rigid, pilose; seg- 
ments serrate. /;. 6ft. to 8ft. Mexico. 8VNS. M. Iteraclcifulia, 
rvlijmnia grandis, P. hcracleifolia. See Fig. 586. (R. H. 1863, 570.) 



Fig 585 MoNsrrr \ nniriosv 

species have been described} of curious and ornamental 
stove evergreen climbers, all natives of the West Indian 
Islands and tropical America. Spathe deciduous ; spadix 
deciduous, female flowers below, hermaphrodite ones 
above ; stamens of the upper flowers with flattened fila- 
ments, and two- celled anthers, opening by a short lateral 
slit. Leaves stalked, entire or perforated with holes, 
ultimately divided at the margin ; petioles sheathed at 
the base. Monsteras thrive well if planted out on a 
well-drained mound of rich soil, against the damp wall 
of a stove, to which they firmly attach themselves by 
their long aerial roots. It is only in large structures 
that they can be allowed to develop at will ; in smaller 
houses, they do well in pots. They are readily propagated 
by cutting up the stems. 

M, Adansonia (Adanson's). /. yellow, white ; spathe lioat- 
shaped. May. I. oldiquely ovate-cordate, pertuse. West Indies, 
1752. (1!. M.'5086.) 
M. deliciosa (delicious-fruited). /. yellowisli. Summer. 
.fr. succulent, with a luscious pine-apple flavour. I. large, per- 
forated in a singular manner, leathery. Mexico. A handsome 
plant for Bub-tropical gardening. SvNS. Philodendron pertnjiwn, 
Tornelia fragranfi. See Fig. 585. 

MOITTAGNEA. A synonym of Montanoa (which 
see). 

MONTANOA (called after Montano, a Mexican 
politician). Stns. Eriocfirpha, Eriocoma, and Montagiieri. 
Oed. CompoKitm. This genus comprises about fourteen 
species of shrubs, sometimes arborescent, rarely suffru- 
ticose, natives of North America, ranging from Mexico 
to Columbia. Flower-heads white, or sometimes pink, 
heterogamous, in corymbose panicles ; ray-florets sterile ; 
achcnes glabrous, the hypogynous disk sometimes so 
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Montanoa— cu/ih/)! iied. 
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M. heracleifolium (Heraclrmn-kviviHl). A svni.nvui of M. hi. 
j'unial'Jifhi. 







Fi(i. 587. Flowering Bhaxch of Montano.v mollissimv. 

M. mollissima (very soft). Jl. -heads, disk yellow ; lay white. 
August to October. I. oval-lauceolate, .sessile, deep diill j^reen 
above, silvery-white and hairy Iteneath. A handsome brauclicd 
shrub. Mexico. See F'ig. 587. 

M. tomentosa (toraentose). rl.-fn'ad^ white, in compound 
cor>iut)s; throat of corolla canipauulate, about equalling the 
tube. September. I. cordate, o)ilong, toothed, tomeutose, 
acute, fi. 3ft. Mexico, 1828. (S. B. F. O. ser. ii. 44, umler 
name of Eriocotna fragrans.) 

MONTBREXIA. Now included under Tritonia 
(which i<ee). 

MONTEREY CYPRESS. See Cupressus ma- 
crocarpa. 

MONTEZUMA (named after Montezuma, King- of 
Mexico in the fifteenth century). Ord. MaJvaeew. A 
monotypic genus. The species is a yery showy stoyo 
evergreen tree, with a spreading habit. It thrives in a 
compost of sandy loam and lumpy peat. Propagated by 
cutting.s of rather firm shoots, inserted in sand, under 
a glass, in bottom heat. 

M. speciosissima (very showy), fl. purplish-scarlet, large, with 
five souiowliat siuuated petals ; pedicels one-flowered, rising from 
the branches lieneath the leaves. L smooth, cordate, acute, 
entire, stalked, h. 30ft. Me.xico, 1827. 

MONTRICHARDIA (named after Gabriel Mon- 
trichard, of Trinidad). Okd. Aroidew (Arcicece). A genus 
comprising three or four species of stove aquatic or 
marsh plants, natives of tropical America. Spathe thick, 
broad, ovate, acute, erect, convolute at base ; spadix 
shorter than the spathe, sessile, acute, erect, thick, ob- 
tuse ; inflorescence very dense, cylindrical. Leaves 
coriaceous, sagittate. Stems trunk-like. M. Jinifera, the 
only species yet introduced, thrives in a rich loamy soil, 
submerged, and in a moist atmosphere. Propagated by 
seeds, or by divi-sions of the rootstock. 
M. linlfera (thread-hearing). /. greenish - yellow. I. stalked, 

sagittate-cordate ; lobes rather acute. h. 3ft. to 12ft. ■ Bahia, 

1860. 



MOON DAISY. A common name for Chnjsiui- 
Hi emu in Lenr,t ill heiiiinii. 

MOON FIiOWER. A common name for Chnjuaii- 
lliemiim Leiirn n.tlieiii inn . The name is also applied to 
Aiieiiiijiie neinunixii and SteUaria Hulnstea. 

MOON SEED. See Menispermum. 

MOONWORT. See Botrychium. 

MOQUILEA (from the name of one of the species 
in Guiana). Oed. Rosiieew. A genus comprising about 
eighteen species of trees and shrubs, mostly natives of 
Brazil ; they are also found in Guiana, Venezuela, the 
Trinity Islands, and Guadaloupe. The powdered bark 
of M. ^itilis (the Caraipi or Pottery-tree of Para), baked 
with an equal cptantity of clay, makes vessels for 
domestic use capable of withstanding a great amount of 
heat. The species have no horticultural value. 

MORiEA (named after E. Moore, an English botanist). 
Including VieiisKeiLvia. Ord. Indeie. A geiuis comprising 
about forty species of hardy, or nearly hardy, bulbous 
plants, mastly natives of the Gape of Good Hope. They 
are closely allied to L-in. Flowers lilac or yellow, usually 
very brilliant, sweet-scented ; perianth with three broad 
spreading or reiJexed outer segments, and three narrower 
inner ones ; stamens three, distinct ; style slender, bear- 
ing three petal-like bifid or merely multifid stigmas 
opposite the stamens. Leaves few, na^row^ The follow^- 
ing is a selection of the species best known to cultivation ; 
they are natives of the Cape, except wdiere otherwise 
stated. Some of the species make very beautifal obieots, 
when planted out in the cool conservatory. For culture, 
etc., see Iris. 

M. bicolor (two-coloured). /?. yellow ; outer perianth segments 
with a dark blackish-lirown blotch at tlie base; scape erect, 
many-flowered, lirauching. Summer. I. pale gieeu, narrow, 
ensiform, about 21t. long. h. 2ft. (B. K, 1404 ; L. B. C. 1886, 
under name of Fn'^ liiador.) 

M. bituminosa (bituminous), fl. yellow. April and May. 
l, lower ones sjiirally twisted. Stem'smooth. Branches viscid. 
h. lit. 1787. (11. M. 1045.) 

M. bulbifera (Imlb-be.aring). A synonym of ^f. ramo.\a. 

M. crispa (curled), fl. blue ; segnicuts spreading, tlic alternate 

ones suKiller. May and .June. I. about the loigth of the sc;ipe 

A. 6in. 1803. (B. M. 759 and 1284.) 
M. edulis (edible).* //. violet; outer seguamts of the perianth 

with a yellow spot at the base. May. h. 4ft. 1792. (B. M. 613.) 




Fig. 583. I.xplohesce.xce and Flower of Mor.ea ieidoides. 
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Morsea — continued. 

M. iridoides (Iris-like). fJ. white, with yellow or brown spots. 
July. /(. 6in. 1758. See Vi-A. 588. 

M, papilionacea (huttertly-like). fl. vurying from red to pale 
blue, spotted with dark blue. May. I. pubescent, all the seg- 
ments spreading, h. 3in. to 6in. 1795. (B. M. 750.) 

M, ramosa (branched), fl. golden-yellow, about 2in. in diameter. 
May. /. ensifonn. Stems rigid, flexuous, leafy. /;. 2ft. to 3ft. 
1792. (B. M. 771.) SvN. M. bnlbi/era (B. M. 5785). 

M, Sisyrmchium (Sisyrinchium). /?. purple or blue ; tube fili- 
form, very long. May. ?i. 6in. Alediternuiean region, Orient, 
1597. (B. M. 1407.) Nv.n. XiphionSUncinrhh,,,, (B. M. 6096). 

M, spathacea (sheathed), jl. sweet-scented ; perianth limb 
bright yellow ; outer segments obovate-oblong, obtuse, liin. long, 
marked at the top of claw with a circle of purple lines; inner seg- 
ments oblanceolate, rather shorter; pedicels 2in. to Sin. long. 
March. I., developed ones not more than one to a stem, firm in 
texture, green, ensiform, 6in. to 24in. long, ;Jin. broad, deeply 
channelled down the face, tapering to a long point ; undeveloped 
ones numerous, scarious, dark brown, sheatJiing the outside of 
the tufts, the stems, and proper leaves. Stem terete, about 1ft. 
high, two or three-flowered. 1875. Plant rhizomatose. (B. M. 
6174, under name of Dietes Huttoni.) 

M. tricuspis (trident-petaled).* fi. pale greenish-white, with 
purple spots at the base of the outer segments ; corolla rather 
large, with cuneate, concave claws ; lamina? much longer than 
these, ovately rounded ; inner segments equal to the claws of the 
outer. May. Stem simple, or occasionally with one or even two 
branches, h, 1ft. 1776. Syn. Viciibheuxia irictispis. (B. M. 
696.) 

M. tripetala (three-petal-like). f. bluish ; outer segments of 
corolla sub-spathulate, divaricately patent ; inner segments ex- 
ceetlingly small, shorter than the claws of the outer ones, patent. 
June. /'. 1ft. 1802. SVN. Vieusseiixia tripetaloides. (B. M. 7C2.) 

M. tristis (dull-coloured). Jl. brown. May and June. I. very 
.snionth. Stem, branches, and peduncles villous, h. 1ft. 1768, 
(B. M. 577.) 

M. unguiculata (long-clawed).* jl whitish, spotted with 
purplish-red ; outer segments obovate, sub-acute, as long as the 
narrow claws ; inner segments small, tridentate-partite. June. 
h. 1ft. 1802. SVN. Vievssc^ixia unguicvlarit^. (B, M. 593.) 

MOKCHULLA. fiee Morel. 

IMCOBiI!^. A tribe of Urticacea\ 

MOBrHIi. This is the name given to a group of 
Fungi included in the genus Morchella. The species 




Fig. 589. 



M()]{EL (MOKCUELLA KSCVI-ENTA). 



grow chiefly in woods. Several species are distinguished, 
all of them edible; and some of them are regarded 
as great delicacies. They have a stalk, supporting a 



Morel — continued. 
head, which is rounded, oval, or conical, and externally 
very much wrinkled, and folded irregularly (see Fig. 
589). In this surface are sunk numerous small bladders 
(asci), m each of which lie eight minute oval spores. 
The various kinds differ in proportions of stalk and 
head, but most are between 2in. and 12in in height. 




Fig. 590. Longitudinal Section of Morchella esci'lenta. 

The general form and appearance are shown in Fig. 590, 
which represents the Common Morel {Morchella escu- 
lenta). This is one of the Fungi most esteemed for its 
excellent qualities. Its stem is lin. to Sin. high, and 
the cap is 2in. or 3in. across. In colour it varies from 
yellowish to ash-grey. Its substance is somewhat firm, 
hence it can be easily dried and kept for winter use. 
In Germany, it is believed that Morels grow best in 
ground upon which forests have been burned, and this 
led to frequent bu.rning the forests, till such actions 
were made severely punishable by law. 

The Morel is used either fresh or in a dried state, 
much in the same manner as Truffles. It has not been 
subjected to cultivation, but specimens gathered when 
ciuite dry will keep for several months. They should 
not be collected in a wet state. 

MORENIA. Included under Cham(^dorea. 

MOBETON BAT CHESTNUT. See Castano- 

spermum. 

MOBICANDIA (named after M. E. Moricand, 1780- 
1854, an Italian botanist, author of "'Flora Veneta "). 
Ord. Cruciferff;. A genus comprising five species of very 
pretty, hardy, annual or biennial, glabrous or pilose herbs, 
natives of South Europe, North Africa, and Western 
Asia. Flowers purple or rose, large ; sepals erect. Pods 
often elongated, on upright pedicels. Leaves entire, and 
amplexicaul or pinnatisect. The species thrive in any 
light soil. Seeds should be sown, in the open ground, 
during spring, in a warm, dry situation. 

M, arvensis (c(irnfield). /. of a beautiful violet. Spring and 
summer. I'ods snmewhat tetragonal. L, caidine ones cordate, 
stem-clasping, quite entire. h. 1ft. South Europe, 1739. 
Jiiennial. (B. M. 3007 ; S. B. F. CMii. 278.) 
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Moricandia — continued. 

M. Kamburil (Rambur's). fl. purple ; calyx with the sepals 
erect, two opposite ones deeply bisaccate, two other opposite ones 
longer, and tapering to a mucronate point ; racemes terminal, 
many-flowered. I. large, glaucous-green ; lower ones largest, 
broadly obovate, petiolate ; cauline ones gradually smaller and 
sessile. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. high, suftruticose below. Spain. Bien- 
nial. (B. M. 4947.) 




Fig. 591. Upper Portion' of Plant, Eadic.il Leap, and Flower 
of moricandlv sonchipolia. 

m. soncllifolia (Sonchus-leaved).* Jl. pale violet-blue, very 
showy, in terminal racemes, lin. in diameter. March. I. sessile, 
acutely auricled at base ; radical ones soon withering, lyrate- 
pinnatisect, sinuate-serrate ; cauline ones obovate-oblong, sub- 
acute, sinuate-serrate, h. 1ft. to 2ft. China, 1876. Annual. See 
Fig. 591. (B. M. 6243.) 

MOBINA (named after Louis Morin, 1636-1715, a 
French botanist). Stn. Asaplies. Ord. Dipsacem. A 
genus comprising about eight species of glabrous or 
softly pubescent, hardy or half-hardy, perennial herbs, 
with the habit of Carcluus. They are natives of Central 
and "Western Asia. Flowers crowded in whorls in the 
axils of the Horal leaves ; corolla pink, long, tubular, 
ringent. Leaves oblong, sinuated, dentately spinose, 
rarely quite entire. The species thrive be,st in a little 
shade, and when sheltered from high winds. A sandy 
loam is most suitable. Propagated by dividing the roots, 
as soon as the plants have done flowering ; the divisions 
then become established before winter sets in. The 
young plants .should be placed in permanent quarters, 
and shaded, with leafy branches, for a fortnight. The 
two species described below are probably the only ones 
introduced. 

M. Coulterlana (Coulter's).* fl. -heads pale yellow, in terminal 
spikes : bracts connate into a broad cup, rigidly spinous. I. 
naiTOW, spine-margined, h. 6in. to 18in. Western Himalaya, 
1884. Hardy. (B. M. 6734.) 



Morina — continued. 
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592. Flowering Stem of Morl\a longifolli. 



M. longifolia (long-leaved).* Jl.-h.mds white whilst in bml, 
changing to a delicate pink, and ultimately becoming a lovely 
crimson, lin. long, and iin. across, disposed in crowded whorls 
in the axils of the upper leaves. June and .July. I. about 1ft. 
long, li-in. wide, pinnatifid, with wavy margins, somewhat .spinv- 
ciliated. Stem terete, not furrowed, /i. 2ft. Nepaul, 1839. 
Hardy. See Fig. 592. (B. M. 4092 ; B. B. xxvi. 36.) 

MOKINDA (from Moms, a Mulberry, and Indica, 
Indian). Indian Mulberry. Stn. Spliceroptiora. Obd. 
Rubiacece. This genus comprises about forty species of 
stove, erect or scandent, glabrous or rarely pubescent 
shrubs or trees, all natives of the tropics. Flower-heads 
usually white, long or shortly pedunculate ; calyx tube 
urceolate, or hemispherical ; limb short, truncate or ob- 
scurely dentate, persistent ; corolla funnel-shaped or 
salver-shaped ; tube short ; throat glabrous or pilose ; 
limb usually five-lobed, coriaceous, valvate. Fruit fleshy, 
consisting of the berries of the several flowers in a head, 
united into one compound berry. Leaves opposite, rarely 
three or four in a whorl. The species best known to 
cultivation are those here described. For culture, nee 
Hamelia. 

M. l)racteata (bracteate). fi. pure white, disposed in small 
heads ; corolla with a very villous throat ; peduncles solitary. 
May. I. oblong, shining, on short petioles. India, 1816. A 
small tree. 

M. citrifolia (Citron-leaved). Jl. white, disposed in small heads ; 
peduncles short, opposite the leaves, bractless. fr. combined 
into an ovate mass, creamy-white. I. oblong, attenuated at 
both ends, shining. Branches tetragonal. Tropical Asia, Aus- 
tralia, 1793. A .small tree. 

M. Jasmlnoldes (.Jasmine-like).* fl. pale buff ; peduncles axil- 
lary, forked, bearing two leaves and two capitula, each of from 
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Morinda — continued. 

two to five flowers. April. //■. oraiige-colouTed. I. lanceolate 
or elliptic, entire, shortly acuminated, sometimes undulated, 
with or without foveolated blotches in the axils of tlie nerves. 
Australia, 1833. A variable shrub. (B. M. 3351.) 
M. tinctoria (dyer's), jl. pure white, with a Jasmine-like 
fragrance, in oval heads ; peduncles opposite the leaves, solitary, 
much longer than the petioles. June. fr. green, like that of 
M. citri/olla. I. oblong, almost sessile, smooth, but not shining, 
from 6in. to lOin. long. India, Malay Archipelago, &c., 1826. 
The bark of the root of this species is used to dye red. Tree. 

MOKINGA (from Iluringo, the Malabar name of 

M. ■ptefijgosyerma). Stns. Anoma, Hyperanthera. Ord. 
Moringece. This genus is the only one of the order 
(which see for characters). The species thrive in a 
sandy loam, with the addition of a little peat and 
leaf mould. Propagated, in May, by cuttings of half- 
ripened shoots, inserted in sand, under a bell glass, 
in heat. 




Fig. 593. Portion of I,M"i.our:scF.NrE or Morixoa aptf-ha. 

M, aptera (wingless). Jl. pale yellow, in axillary panicles, 
9in. to 12in. hmtf. Capsules alimit 1ft. long. /. 1ft. or 
more in length, with or without a few scattered obnvate or 
oblanceolate leaflets, -^in. to :i\n. long. //. 15ft. to 20ft. Nile 
Land, Upper Kgyjtt, Syria, iind Aialna. An oil is expressed from 
the seeds, and is largely em])loyed in the manufacture of 
]jevfuniery. See I'ig. 593. 

M. pterygosperma (winged-seeded). Tlorse-iadish Tn-e. jl. 
paJe yellow, the upper petal whitish. /. sul)-pinnate. //. 20ft. 



India, 1759. The root of this tree, when young, is scraped, and 
used by the natives i\.s the Horse Kiadi.sh is in Europe. 



3VCOIMNGE.3!. This order contains but a solitary 

genus — Moringa. Unarmed trees, inhabiting tropical 
Asia, Northern Africa, and the West Indies. Flowers 
irregular, in axillary panicles ; calyx five-partite, with 
oblong sub-equal segments, imbricate in bud ; petals five, 
inserted on the calyx, linear • oblong, the two posterior 
rather the longest, ascending, imbricate in bud. Leaves 
two or three, imparl - pinnate ; leaflets very caducous ; 
stipules deciduous. There are only three species. 

MOBISON'IA (named after Robert Morison, 1628- 
1683, born at Aberdeen, at one time Director of the 
Royal Botanic Garden at Blois, and afterwards Professor 
of Botany at Oxford). Ord. Capparidece. A small genus 
(four species) of stove unarmed trees, natives of the 
West Indies and tropical South America. Flowers large 
or small; corymbs axillary and terminal, many-flowered. 
Berry globose. Leaves petiolate, simple, coriaceous, 
shining, glabrous, tomentose, or scaly. M. amevicana — 
probably the only species in cultivation — thrives in a 
compost of loam, peat, and sand. Propagated, in spring, 
by cuttings of the ripened shoots, inserted in sandy soil, 
under a glass, in bottom heat. 

M. americana (American), fl. white, somewhat tufted ; corymbs 
shortly-stalked, few-flowereil. Berry l^in. to Sin. in diameter. 
I. oblong, 4in. to 6in. long, glabrous, stalked, alternate, simple, 
bluntish ; petiole thickish, often lin. long. Branches and inflo- 
rescence leprous, h. 15ft. West Indies, 1824. 

IKCOIMVEODJIS (from -mormo, a goblin; referring to 
the strange appearance of the flowers). Ord. Orchidece. 
A genus comprising about fourteen species of stove 
orchids, inhabiting Columbia and Central America, as far 
as Mexico. They are allied to Catasetum, but are dis- 
tinguished by the want of cirrhi upon the column, the 
lip being membranous, turned up-wards, and often some- 
what saddle-shaped ; and the pollen-masses being four in 
number, connate in pairs, fixed to a thick caudicle, which 
adheres to a fleshy gland. Loaves elongate, plicate, 
veined. The species are more curious than ornamental. 
For culture, see Catasetum. 

M, atropurpureum (dark purple).* Jl. dark purple-brown, or 
between chocolate and lilood-colour ; sepals and petals ovate- 
lancenlate ; lip povrected, velvetv, with short hairs, tapering below 
into a stipes. October. /). 1ft. Panama, 1834. (B. M. 4577: 
B. B. 1861.) 

M. buccinator (trumpeter).*^ Jl. pale reddish-brown, everywhere 
sprinkled with dark-coloured dots ; sepal and petals olilong- 
acute, with margins singidarly recurved ; lip large, fleshy, with 
revolute side, almost like the flaps of a saddle; column shorter 
than the lip. April. I. 9iu. long, lanceolate, meml)ranous, 
striated, h. 1ft. to 1^-ft. Central America. (B. M. 4455, under 
name of M. lentiginosuni.) 

M. Cartoni (Carton's). Jl. numerous, in a rather long oblong 
spike; sepals and petals yellow, streaked longitudinally with 
red, similar in shape and size, nuich spreading, almost reflexed ; 
lip equal to the petals, but twisted, also pale yellow, with a 
few interrupted streaks ; columns slightly oblique. July. ;. three 
or four, 1ft. or more long. /(. 1ft. Santa Martha. (B. M. 4214.) 

M, colossus (colossal). Jl. from 5in. to 6in. across ; sepals and 
petals narrow-lanceolate, spreading or reflexed, pink at the base, 
])assing into yellow at the tips ; lip ovate, briglit yellow ; raceme 
many-flowered. /. elliptic-ovate. Central America, 1870. (B M 
5840.) 

M. Greenii (CTreeu',s). A synonym of M. uncia. 

M. igneum (fiery). ;?. red, purple. .Taimary. /,. 2ft. Central 
Americn, 1852. 

M. lentiginosum (freckly). A synonym of M. buccinator. 

M, lineatum (lined). Jl. dull olive-green, increasing with 
maturity in intensity of colouring; lip variable, but "always 
covered with loose, straggling hairs. March. Guatemala, 18^ 
(B. R. xxviii. 43.) 

M. luxatum (dislocated). /I., sepals and petals creamy-white; 
lip of the same colour, with stripes of bro^\'n in the centre ; 
pedunclo many-flowered. July. /. broad. Mexico, 1842. A 
handsome species. (B. R. xxix. 33.) 

M. Ocanse (Ocana).* ./?. dark orange-yellow, closely speckled with 
red-brown spots, about 3in. in diameter when spread out ; sepals 
and jietuls concave, .spreading ; lip with a long claw ; racemes six 
to ten-ilowered. October. I. 1ft. long l)y Urn. broad, narrowly. 
bLueeolate, acuminate. Pseudo-bulbs elliptic-oblong. Colundda, 
1879. (B. M. 6496.) 

M. pardinum (panther-spotted).*^ //., sepals and petals bright 
yellow, spotted with rich brown. July. Mexico, 1837. A hand- 
some species, rarely seen in cultivation. (B. M. 3900.) 
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Mormodes — conUniied. 

M. p. unicolor (whole-coloured), fl. deep lemon-yellow, in many- 
flowered racemes ; sepals and petals ovate, acuminate, concave ; 
lip cuneate, with three acuminated lobes, the two lateral ones 
smaller and reflexed ; scape Itt. and more long. Septeml.er. 
I. lanceolate, membranous, strongly striated, (B. M. 3879.) 

M. uncla (uncial), fl. whitish externally, 2iin. in diameter ; inner 
surface of perianth pale yellow, covered with dark red spots ; 
base of lip dark purple, the inner surface yellow, with red 
streaks ; column green inside, curved ; raceme large, pendulous, 
many-flowered ; powerfully aromatic. June. I. narrow-lanceolate, 
J„!\ „y *,■ '°"""- l''*™do-bulbs somewhat two-edged. Mexico, 
1859. (P.. M. 5802, under name of M. Ureniii.) 

M. Willlamsil (Williams'), n. creamy-white, sweet-scented ; 
spikes twelve to fifteen - flowered. Mexico. A handsome 
species. 

MORITA. Included, V,y the authors of the " Genera 
Plantarnm," under Waitzia (which see). 

MORNING GLORY. A common name for the 
genus Ipoiiuva. 

mORONOBEA (from Moronobo or Coronobo, tha 
Caribbean name of M. coccinea). Obd. Guttiferw. A 
genus comprising but one (or perhaps two) species. M. 
coccinea is a tall tree, with the habit of Platonia. It 
requires a compost of sandy loam and moderately rough 
leaf mould. Propagated by cuttings of the ripened shoots, 
inserted, with the leaves intact, in sand, under a bell glass, 
in heat. 

M. coeclnea (scarle*). Hog Gum-biee. il. w hite, large, terminal, 
solitary, liermaphrodite ; sepals Ave, imbricated ; petals five, much 
exceeding the calyx. May. I. oblong, acute at both ends, with 
an incurveil point, coriaceous, dotless. /,. 40ft. fiuiana, 1825. A 
fluid pellucid juice issues from incisions in the trunk, which 
hardens into a valuable medicinal resin. It is said that, in 
Jamaica, hogs, when injured, rub themselves against the tree, in 
order to become smeared with the juice— hence the common 
name. 

mORFHIXIA. Included under Ixia (which see). 

MORTTS (the old Latin name for the Mulberry). 
Mulberry. Oed. Urticacew. Some ten or twelve species 
have been referred, by various authors, to this genus ; 
these may probably be reduced to about five. They are 
milky-juiced, mostly hardy deciduous trees or shrubs, 
extending over the temperate regions of the Northern 
hemisphere, and also found on tropical mountains. 
Flowers greenish-white, inconspicuous, unisexual, borne 
in separate, axillary, catkin-like spikes. Fruit oblong, 
juicy, composed of numerous egg-shaped, compressed 
achenes covered by the enlarged succulent calyces. Leaves 
alternate, toothed, entire or three-lobed, three-nerved at 
base ; stipules lateral, small, caducous. M. alba and 
M. rubra grow well in almost any rather dry soil, the 
Latter being the hardier of the two. Propagated freely by 
cuttings, which may bo inserted in a shady border in 
spring or autumn. The species here given are those 
best known to cultivation, and are all hardy. For cultiva- 
ation of M. nigra, see Mulberry. 

M. alba (white). White IMulberry. fl. greenish-white. May. 
/>: white or pale red; ripe in .September; inferior to the Black 
in flavour, being less lirisk and sharp. (. with a deep scalloji 
at the base, ancl either cordate or ovate, undivided or lobed, ser- 
rated with unecnial teeth, glossy ; basal sinus equal, h. 20ft. to 
30ft. A.sia, 1596 (naturalised in many countries). There are a 
great many varieties of this sjiecies, those grown in Lombardy and 
other parts of Italy lieing the most esteemed. In Europe, the 
WTlite Mulberry is most generally cultivated for its leaves, which 
are used for feeding silkworms. 
M. nigra (Idack). Common Black Mulberry. /. greenish-white. 
.Tune. /v. oblong, red or black ; ripe in August. I. cordate, 
bluntish, or .slightly lobeil with about five lobes, unequally 
toothed, rough, h. 20ft. to 30ft. Orient, 1648. This species 
is cultivated on account of its very wdiolesome and refreshing 
fruit ; and also for the leaves, which are used for rearing silk- 
worms. (B. M, PI. 229 ; \V. P. B. ii.l59.) See also Mulberry. 
M. rubra (red). /. greeiiish-vellow. July. Jr. red, long, pleasant 
to the taste; ripe in September. I. cordate-ovate, acuminate, 
three-lobed or palmate, serrated with equal teeth, rough, some- 
what villous: under surface very tomentose and soft. /;. 40ft. to 
70ft Northern United States, 1629. 

MOSCHARIA (from Moschos, Musk ; alluding to 
its fragrance). Stns. Gastrocarpha, Mosigia. Okd. Com- 
positw. A monotypic genus, similar in habit to Sonchn.'f, 
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Moscharia — continued. 
with the involucre of five or six spreading leafy bracts, 
and the pappus consisting of very short lanceolate, ciliate, 
chaffy scales. The species is an erect, hardy annual, 
of easy culture in ordinary soil. Seeds should be sown 
in April, in a gentle heat, and the plants transferred 
to the open borders in May or June. 

M. piunatlfida (pinnatifid). fl.-hciuh white, in loose panicles 
at the apices of the branches, shortly pedunculate ; involucre 
sub-globose ; receptacle small, convex. July. t. alternate, pin- 
natitid. h. 6in. Chili, 1823. (B. R. 1564 ; S. B. F. (.i. 229, under 
name of (iasti-o<:ari>}ia rinifinala.) 

MOSIGIA. A synonym of Moscharia (which .5ee). 

MOSSES (Miisei). Those are well-known to every- 
one, at least as regards their general appearance. They 
possess distinct leaves and stems, the latter liearing 
below root-hairs, which act as roots for their benefit. 
All parts of the plants are made up of cells, without 
vessels among them ; bat some cells are long, and form 
a kind of central thread in the stem, and also a mid- 
rib in each leaf. Mosses vary in size from a little over 
iVin. (Bu'rhaumia) to several feet in length of stem (Fon- 
tinalis), but irsually range between Mn. and an inch or 
tw^o high. The leaves are always small, and are usually 
numerous. If the life history of any Moss be traced 
out, it will be found to be nearly as follows, if wo com- 
mence with one of the minute one-celled spores. The 
spore pushes out a fine filament, which branches, and 
forms buds hero and there on the branches ; each bud 
grows larger, and forms a jdant with stem and leaves. 
On this plant, at certain periods, grow parts that corre- 
spond in use to the .young seeds (ovules) and the pollen 
of flowering plants. From their union, there results the 
so-called fruit of the Moss, or the capsule, usually 
supported on a stalk. The capsule, with its stalk, is 
really a new plant, imbedded by the base in the leafy 
jilant, and nourished by absorbing sap from it. The 
capsule has usually a rod of tissue running up its 
centre, with a space all round between this and the 
sides, and in this space are formed the spores. When 
the spores are ripe, they are set free, either by slits 
formed in the sides of the capsule, or, more often, by 
a lid (operculum) falling off. Below this lid, there is 
usually a row (at times two rows) of membranous 
teeth, always in multiples of four, forming the peristome. 
In the classification of Mosses, considerable stress is laid 
on the nature of the peristome, and of its teeth. 

Uses. The direct uses of Mosses to mankind are 
very few. In gardening operations "Moss" is largely 
used to maintain moisture around plants in pots, &c., 
or epiphytes, such as many tropical Orchids. This 
is a Sphagnum, or Bog Moss, a genus of which numerous 
species and varieties occur in Britain. Its peculiar 
power of absorbing moisture is due to many of the 
outer cells having openings into them, so as to permit 
free ingress and egTess of the water, which is sucked 
up by the Moss, just as in a sponge. Sphagnum is also 
an excellent material for packing fragile articles which 
it is necessary to send, by train or by other means, to a 
distance. The various kinds of Sphagnum love low, 
swampy ground : they aid much in the formation of peat. 
Other uses of Mosses are but few and unimportant. 
Brushes are at times made of the stems of Hair Moss 
(Polytrichmn). 

Injuries. Direct injuries to man from Mosses arc even 
fewer than direct benefits ; but harm in gardens may 
result from Moss on trees, and on gravel walks, or on 
the soil of gardens, lawns, &c. Moss on gravel walks 
generally indicates damp sub-soil ; good drainage is there- 
fore essential for its prevention. If it appears, it may 
be kept within bounds by loosening the surface. Watering 
with a solution of copper sulphate (blue vitriol), or of 
corrosive sublimate, is useful if the walk is not of large 
extent. Moss on garden soil, and on lawns, is very hurt- 
ful in crushing out the plants that are of use, or are 
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"S/lossBS — continued. 
ornamental. Mosses do not thrive well in fiTlly-drained 
soils, hence the drainage ought to be at once seen to when 
these plants begin to be troublesome in gardens. The 
soil may advantageously be top-dressed with lime, or with 
mixtures of lime and sulphur, or of soob and salt, or 
with compounds of ammonia, e.g., ammonium sulphate 
(^Ib. to 1 gallon of water). Mosses and Lichens on trees 
may prove hurtful if closely covering the bark, since 
they keep it too moist, thus promoting the growth 
of parasitic Fungi under their shelter; and this may result 
in the death of the branches. Mosses and Lichens may 
also give shelter to parasitic insects, especially to 
Aphides, and to various Larvte during winter. The plants 
of Moss and Lichen themselves, probably, do not absorb 
any nourishment from the trees ; yet, for the above 
reasons, they should be removed. This may be done 
by vigorous brushing after rain has fallen pretty heav^ily 
for some hours, as they are more loosely attached while 
soaked. The branches should be then well washed with 
a solution of soft soap and lime. Dead branches loaded 
with Lichens and Mosses should be removed. Newly- 
slaked lime may be scattered among the overgrowth 
with advantage. Excessive growth of such plants on 
branches of trees may be a good deal lessened by judi- 
ciously thinning plantations, and by pruning the indi- 
vidual trees, so as to insure free access of air and light. 

MOTHER or THOUSANDS. See Linaria 

Cymbalaria. The name is also applied to Bellis 
peremi'U j) roUfera and Sn.vifrafia .sarmento.'^a. 

MOTH, PLAT -BODY. .SV^ Plat -body Moth, 
Common. 

MOTHS (Heterorera). Under this name are denoted 
such of the order Lepidoplera, or scale-winged insects, 
as are not included among the Butterflies (Rhopalocera). 
{See Insects for the characters that distinguish Lepi- 
dopfem from other insects.) Butterflies are a far more 
uniform group than Moths, and differ from them in 
having the antennae, or feelers, almost always clubbed 
at the tip, but elsewhere slender. Rhopalocera means 
club-horned. Their wings are usually folded back, when 
at rest, so as to display the lower surface, which often 
bears bright colours ; and the body is iisually slender. 
Moths, on the other hand, have the antennae sharp- 
pointed, with no club, but otherwise variable, being 
branched, slender, feathery, or of some other form. 
Heterocera means varied-horned. Some have the body 
slender, and the wings folded, as in Butterflies, in which 
case, the lower surface is seldom conspicuously coloured ; 
but usually the body of the insect is heavy, without 
marked distinction between the middle body (thorax) 
and the hind body (abdomen) ; and the wings are usually 
folded flat on the back, the hind wings being so folded, 
lengthwise, as to lie entirely below the narrower fore- 
wings when at rest. In almost all, the two wings on each 
side are connected by a bristle, or a tuft of stiff hairs, 
that projects from the front edge of the hind wing, and 
plays in a kind of socket or ring on the fore-wing. 
It is more difficult to state any constant differences 
between the caterpillars of Butterflies and Moths than 
between the perfect insects, though it is usually possible 
for a practised entomologist to distinguish the groups 
even in this stage ; and so also with the pup?e. 

Moths are of far greater practical importance than 
Butterflies, for the caterpillars of several species do very 
serious injury to fruit-treos, to potherbs, and to other 
cultivated plants. It is possible to ward off, or at least 
to lessen, the evil done by such species in some cases ; 
but in others the insects are so well protected in the 
leaves, or other parts of plants, as to render remedial 
measures practically hopeless ; and the affected parts, or 
the entire plants, must be destroyed to prevent exten- 
sion of the injury. 



Moths — continued. 

There is usually little difficulty in recognising the 
caterpillars of Lepidoptera, the only other group of 
insects in which somewhat similar larvae are found being 
the Sawflies, among the Hymenoptera. But, while they 
retain a strong general likeness, they yet vary exceed- 
ingly in many points, such as the number of prolegs, 
or fleshy legs, on the hinder rings of the body ; the 
colour and markings ; and the skin, in some smooth, in 
others warty, or covered with hairs, bristles, or long 
spines. Nor are they less varied in their habits and 
modes of life, though, with few exceptions, they feed 
on, or in, living plants. The larvae of a great majority 
of the Butterflies, and those of many Moths, live on 
the surface of the leaves, or other organs of their food- 
plants, exposed to full view. Frequently, such exposed 
larva3 are brightly coloured ; but, on experiment, it has 
often been found that they are distasteful to birds, 
because of unpleasant fluids thrown out by them, or 
of the hairs or spines on their bodies. The cater- 
pillars of most Moths feed hidden from view in some 
way. The concealment is secured, by some, by hiding 
below the soil, or in crevices, during the day, and 
crawling out to feed only during night. Others roll up 
leaves, or spin two or more together, and feed in shelter 
of the cover so formed ; while others combine to form 
large webs {.^ee Hawthorn Caterpillars), in which 
they lie, and feed protected. Many others bore into the 
roots or stems of plants {see Iieopard Moth), or 
between the surfaces of leaves {see Iieaf Miners), and 
thus find food, as well as protection. A few others, 
chiefly small kinds, prefer dead and dried vegetable or 
animal products, such as corn, peas, woollen cloths, 
bees' combs, &c. ; and these are frequently very trouble- 
some in houses. 

The methods of remedying injuries caused by larvjB 
of Moths, and of preventing future attacks, must depend 
largely on the habits of the insects, both in the perfect 
and the larval stages of development. They are men- 
tioned under Insects (which see), and under special 
tribes or genera, noted below. Moths pass through a 
complete metamorphosis. The larvas seek out safe 
retreats in which to become pupa3, or chrysalides. 
These retreats may be in crevices, or in the galleries 
made by them in the plants ; or among dead leaves ; or 
under the soil, in earthen cells, lined with silk. Less 
often they spin a silken cocoon, in some exposed situa- 
tion, and trust to this covering for their protection. 
The pupEe are defenceless, with the limbs all firmly 
bound down to the body by a hard shell or coating of 
chitine. The only power of motion they possess is that 
of wriggling some of the hinder rings of the body. In 
the pux^a-case the Moth becomes fully developed ; it 
then bursts the case, along the front half of the back, 
and crawls out, with the wings small and soft at first. 
But these organs at once begin to grow, and in an hour 
or two they reach their full size, and soon become firm, 
and fit for flight. 

The females of various kinds of Moths {see Hybernia) 
never have the wings useful for flight ; but in them 
the wings remain small, or may even be entirely absent. 
Moths form several well-marked tribes ; though these 
grade into one another in such a way that it is difficult, 
at times, for a beginner to distinguish to which tribe 
certain individuals belong. The more reliable distinctive 
characters of the groups are noted below. 

Most kinds of Moths can be reared with comparative 
ease, from the larval state, in confinement; hence, the life- 
histories of these insects are far more thoroughly known 
than those of any other group. But it woiild be beyond 
the scope of this work to enter on the methods of 
rearing, capturing, and preparing Moths for permanent 
preservation, despite the interest of such pursuits. 

Moths are divided into two great sections: the Macro- 
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IVCotlls — continued, 
lepidoptera (meaning- large scale-winged insects), seldom 
under lin. across the outspread wings, and often much 
larger ; and the Microlepidoplera (or small scale-winged 
insects), seldom exceeding lin. across the wings (excejjt 
in Pijmlirlina), and often much smaller. In both sec- 
tions there are numerous species that injure cultivated 
plants. Each section includes several tribes, wdiich arc 
generally more or less characterised by the habits of 
the larviu, as well as by peculiarities in the structure of 
the perfect insects. The following are the more important 
tribes and families : 

1. Spliiiigiiia. or the Hawk Moth tribe, including the 
true Hawk Moths, the Humming Bird Hawk Moths {see 
Macroglossa stellatarum), and the Clear-wing Moths. 




H.iWK Mom. 



They all have long, narrow, front wings (see Fig. .594), which 
they move rapidly; and fly in a peculiar fashion. They have 
a long proboscis, or trunk ; and their antennae are thick in 
the middle, and taper to both ends. The larv^ of the true 
Hawk Moths are seldom very hurtful to garden plants. 



Moths — eontinned. 
sucking up food. The males often liave the antenna 
feathered largely on both sides; the antenna; of the 
females, on the other hand, are usually slender. They 
mostly fly by day, and are often brightly coloured. The 
larva; are very freiiuently hairy and brightly coloured. 





Fig. 595. De.itii's He.vd Moth. 

though that of the Death's Head Moth (Fig. .59.5) feeds 
on Potato, on Jasmine, and on Lijciam barbaruni; that 
of the Privet Hawk Moth on Privet, and those of tlie 
genus SmerinflniK on Willows, Poplars, Apple, Lime, 
&c. They often have a straight or oiirved horn, or tail, 
at the end of the body. The Clear-wing Moths, as larv;«, 
live in burrows, in the roots and stems of many plants, 
and often do considerable damage — e.g., Sesia tipKlifor}}}!.^ 
in Currant branches, and S. npiformis (see Fig. 596) in 
Poplars. 

2. The tribe Bomhycina includes a considerable number 
of Moths, usually of large size, with heavy bodies. 
Their wings are relatively weak, so that they — at least, 
the females — are not very active on the wing, and the 
females of some kinds are practically wingless. They 
usually have the proboscis small, and hardly fit for 



595. Clear-win'(; Moth. 

Many of them are very hurtful to garden produce. 
The Silkworms {i.e., larvffi that produce silk for their 
cocoons in sucli quantity as to be of commercial import- 
ance) belong to this tribe, and chiefly to the genera 
Bombijx and Salnrnia. Bomby.-c mori is the common 
Silkworm Moth. Among the many species of this tribe 
that might be noted, we shall here mention only a few, 
concerning which fuller information will be found under 
the respective names. They are : Brown-tail, Gold-tail, 
and Gipsy Moths {Liparis, see Figs. 597 and 598) ; Lackey 
Moth {Bombyx neustria, see Pig. 699), Tiger Moths (Arcfia 
cttja and A. i'illica, see Fig. 600), and Vapourer Moth 
(Orgyia. antiqua, see Fig. 601). 

Nearly related to the true Bombij- 
rina, and often included among them, 
are the Ghost Swifts {Hepialidce), of 
which the commonest species (Hepialus 
liiimuli) feeds, in the larval state, in 
the roots of many plants, and is at 
times very hurtful to the Hop. The 
larva; are smooth, and dull ochreous 
in colour. The moths have very short, 
slender antenna;. Closely allied to the 
Hejiicdidw are the Zenzeridw, repre- 
sented by the Goat Moth (Oo.s.sx.s 
Ugniperda) and the Leopard Moth 
(Zenzera wsciiU) ; the larva; of both 
feed in the wood of trees. The 
Notodontidce, or P.iei.ido-bombijees, are 
frequently separated off as a family 
distinct from the true Bombyces, 
from which, however, they differ in no very 
important respect. The larva; of this family arc 
frequently of very strange forms, with humps, or 
warts, or long filaments at the tip of the body, 
as in the Puss Moth. They mostly live on trees, 
and the only species among them that is common 
enougli to be injurious to any extent is the Buff- 
tip Moth {Pijgcera bucephala), which feeds on almost any 
of our native, as well as on many cultivated, trees. 




Fig. 597. Gipsy JIoth (JIale) 

3. The next great tribe is Noefuiiia, or Night Moths, 
so called because of their generally flying by night. In 
this tribe the antenna; are almost always slender ; the 
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IVEoths — contintied. 
front wing's are rather narrow, the hind wing-s broad, 
and folded lengthwise. On each front wing are usually 
two spots, the inner round {orbicular stigma), the outer 
kidney-sbaped (reniform stigma) ; and there are often two 
or more liglit cross lines. The hind wings are freijuontly 




Fig. 598. Gipsy Moth (Female). 
unspotted (see Fig. 602). The body is usually thick 
and heavy. The colour of the whole insect is usually 
dull, though often tlie markings are very elegant when 
examined closely. A few Norfaoj arc brightly coloured, 
or bear metallic spots on the wings. The larvaj are 
usually smooth skinned and dull in colour, or are marked 
with bright lines and spots occasionally. They generally 




Fig. 599. L.vfju^v Moth. 
have five pairs of prologs, though, in a few genera 
{Plu.sia, &c.), the middle pairs of prolegs are small, or 
absent, forming a transition to the next tribe. Many of 
the larva3 are most hurtful to garden produce. They 
u^iually go underground to change into pupaj. See 
Mamestra, Noctua, Flusia, and Potherb Moths. 

i: The Geometrina, or Looper Moths, are readily dis- 
tinguished from all others, except the few Noctuce men- 




Fiii. 600. TiGicR Moth. 
tioned above, by tlic larva) being long and slender, and 
moving in a peculiar manner, known as looping. This is 
caused by the fact that the middle pairs of prolegs are 
nseles.s, or are entirely wanting. Usually only the pairs 
on the last two rings of the body are present, and the 
caterpillar, in moving along, has to bring the hinder ex- 
tremity forward before fixing it and pushing forward the 
anterior part with the three x)airs of true legs. Every 
step thus tlirows the body into a loop. The moths re- 
semble butterflies in their wlender bodies, and in the 
size and form of the wings, as well as in their usual 
attitude when at rest. The proboscis in tliem is usually 
small, or wanting. The antennas are .slender, or may be 



Moths — continued. 
comb-like in the males. The colours are mostly dull, 
often with very elegant lines or bars, but with neither 
stigma on the wings ; a few are bright in colour. In a 
few genera, the females are nearly, or quite, wingless. 
The pupa! are usually concealed underground, in earthen 
cells. The larvai usually feed exposed, or may spin leaves 
together, to obtain protection against danger from without. 
The Looper Moths are far less widely hurtful than the 
Noctuai, yet several species may be found referred to 
more at length under Gooseberry or Magpie Moth, 
Hyberuia, and Winter Moth (which .see). 

A knowledge of many of the Microlepido'ptera, despite 
their very small size, is of great importance to gardeners, 
since they injure extremely the leaves and other parts of 
plants. The three great tribes of this group are as follows ; 




Fio. 601. VAPOUItER Mom. 

1. Pyy(didina. In this tribe are contained the largest 
of the Mici'os ; but they seldom do much injury to garden 
produce, hence they need not be dwelt on here. They fre- 
quently approach small Noctiiina in habit and appearance. 

2. Tortricina, or Leaf Roller Moths, are a very 
numerous group of small Moths, lin. to lin. in spread 
of wings. The front wings are broad, with the front 
margin close to the base peculiarly arched ; and one over- 
laps the other when folded. In colour, the front wings 
are frequently green, brown, rusty-brown, yellow, &c.. 




Fig. 602. I'oriiKRii Moth. 
or are marked with peculiarly elegant spots or lines. 
Their palpi are short and inconspicuous ; their larvae 
are like those of Noctuina, save in size, and possess, gene- 
rally, five pairs of prolegs. They live, for the most part, 
between leaves, spun together, or rolled into tubes. See 
Iieaf Rollers. The larva3 are very agile, dropping 
from their tubes at once when a bird tries to catch 
them there. Many of thera are more or less injurious 




Fig. 603. Com, in Moth. 



to trees, and to cultivated plants, e.g., the Codlin Moth 
(Carpocapsa pomoiuiiia, see Fig. 603), and the genus Tortri.r, 
3. Tineina is a tribe of very wide numerical extent. It 
includes the smallest of the Moths, some of the species 
being extremely minute. They differ from Tortricina 
in having narrow wings, with long hind fringes ; a slender 
body ; proboscis very small, or absent ; palpi long, pro- 
minent, and ascending : and the hind feet customarily 
long, and furnished with spurs ; eyes naked. These 
Moths vary extremely in colour, their beauty of colouring 
under a microscope, being frequently unsurpassed in 
insects. The larviu are usually smooth, or nearly so, and 
of the ordinary form. They vary much in number of pro- 
logs ; five pairs is their usual number, but, in a few, there 
are six ill-formed pairs ; in others, there are four pairs ; 
and others are almost footless. The larva; also vary 
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Moths — contin ued. 
■very much in their habits, some feeding- exposed, others in 
rolled, or in mined leaves, or in clothes ; and a good 
many make, and carry around, neat cases, for their 
protection from injury. Some kinds do considerable 
injury to the crops and to trees ; but the Tiiieina, as 
a whole, are far more injurious to field crops than to 
gardens. The pnpa^ are usually protected, as in Tiirtricina, 
in a web, or cocoon, sjiun by the larviu among their 
food. See Hawthorn Caterpillars. 

Pterophorina and Alttcitina, or the Plume Moths, are 
snuiU Moths, in which each wing is divided, lengtliwise, into 
from two to six segments, or " plumes," resembling small 
feathers. They are of small size, and do little luirm to 
cultivated plants, or to field produce in general. 

MOTTLED UMBEK MOTH. See Hyberuia. 

MOUIiD. This term is frequently used, very vaguely, 
to denote a largo number of microscopic Fungi that agree 
in being filamentous in structure, and in having the 
spores usually borne on the tips of certain branches, 
sometimes scattered, at other times crowded in masses, 
the arrangements of which are of importance in affording 
means of distinguishing the various kinds of Moulds. The 
Fungi included under the name are exceedingly nume- 
rous, and belong to widely different groups. Many of 
them live on decaying remains of animals, or of plants 
that remain damp ; indeed, it is scarcely possible to 
prevent their growth in food, clothes, and other house- 
hold articles in damp houses. But, in addition, many 
kinds also grow upon living plants, and are most de- 
structive at times in their attacks upon certain of them ; 
e.y., Peronospora infeatana, on Potatoes ; P. ganglifortnis, 
on Lettuce, &c. Only these latter kinds very greatly 
concern gardeners. The injurious kinds will be found 
treated of under the headings of the plants injured by them. 

Moulds are often divided into two groups, viz., the 
Black {Dematiei), having the threads dark because of 
thickened cell-membranes; and the White [Mucedines)^ 
which have no thick cell-membranes, and oannot always 
be clearly distinguished from the Mildews {^ee Mildew). 
It is to the White Moulds that the more harmful kinds 
belong, particularly to the genus Peronospora. A good 
many of the Moulds, we have reason to believe, are only 
earlier stages of Fungi that belong to groups more 
complex in structure when mature ; whilst a consider- 
able number have the power of producing spores that, 
when lying in fluid which contains sufficient food, re- 
semble the Yeast Fungus in appearance, in the mode of 
forming new cells, and in causing fermentation in the 
fluid if it contiins fermentable substances. Good 
ventilation, and prevention of overcrowding, are essential 
in diminishing the risk of injury from Moulds to green- 
house subjects. Direct applications to plants containing 
parasites inside their tissues are useless, since the 
parasite cannot be reached, and the host-plant itself 
suffers. It is advisable to destroy diseased plants by 
fire, if practicable ; and seed should not be taken from 
these. Plants of dry soils are less liable to damage 
from injury by Fungi than are those in damp situations. 
Lastly, the healthier the subject, as distinct from mere 
luxuriance, the less likely will it be to suffer injury 
from the growth on it of Moulds. 

MOULDING, or EARTHING-UP. The process 
of adding or drawing soil round the base of certain 
plants, more especially kitchen garden crops, either for 
the purpose of blanching their stems, or for insuring a 
greater depth above the roots, and in the limited space 
occupied by thom in comparison with the tops. Moulding, 
or Earthing-up, is invariably attended with good results 
when practised amongst Beans, all the plants of the 
Brassica tribe, Peas, Potatoes, &c. It is usually per- 
formed when the different subjects have become esta- 
blished, and are growing freely. 



MOUNTAIN ASH. See Pyrus Aucuparia. 

MOUNTAIN AVENS. A garden name of Dryas 
octopetala (which siui). 

MOUNTAIN EBONY. Sec Bauhinia. 

MOUNTAIN HOLLY. See Nemopanthes. 

MOUNTAIN PARSLEY PERN. See Crypto- 
graiume. 

MOUSE-EAR CHICKWEED. See Cerastium. 

MOUTAN PffiONY. See Paeonia Moutan. 

MOVING PLANT. See Desmodium g-yrans. 

MOWING MACHINES. See Lawn Mowers. 

MUCILAGE. A turbid, shiny fluid. 

MUCRO. A small, sharp point. 

MUCRONATE, MUCRONULATE. Abruptly 
terminated by a hard, sharp point. 

MUCUNA (its Brazilian name). Stns. Carpopocjon, 
Murroreriiliiles, Negretia, and SHzolobiiiiii. Including 
Macrantliii.-<. Okd. Legumiiiosie. A genus comprising 
about twenty-two species of herbs, or tall or rarely 
short and erect twining shrubs, chiefly inhabiting tropical 
Asia and America, a few tropical African, and one from 
the Fiji Islands. Flowers purple, red, or greenish-yellow, 
showy, in axillary racemes. Leaves pinnate, trifoliolate, 
often stipcUate. The species are but rarely seen under 
cultivation, except in botanic gardens. They are strong- 
growing climbers, requiring to be planted out in good 
loam, in some warm house, and the long shoots trained 
near the glass. Propagated by cuttings of half-ripiened 
young w^ood, inserted under a bell glass, in bottom heat ; 
or by seeds. The pods of M. prtiriens and M. prurita 
aff'ord the Cowage, Cowhage, or Cow-itch of the Materia 
Modica. 
M. imljricata (imlnicatud). Jl. lar,i;u ; vexilluui of cor-illa no 

half the Icngtli uf tlie keel, varying from dirty wliite tu purple ; 

wings ilavlc inu-ple, sliorter than tlie keel ; keel cylimlrical nearly 

to the end, where it curves upwards and terminates iu a shai']) 

spiny pnint ; racemes lar,i;e, tliyrsifunn, drooping, having tiie 

appearance of liunclicri nf lilaclv grapes. Legume 3in. to 4in. lenf;, 

al)Out fill. l)road, tient at tire extremities, covered witli wliite 

liairs, wliicli turn Idaek in drying. /. ternate, trifoliolate, nearly 

glaljrous altove, sil\erv (with liairs) and pronnuentlv veined 

heneatli. Imlia. .Stove, {li. U. HS'id, awler llMttvjf M. prurita. 

The true .)/. prurita is altoiietlier a ditterellt plant.) 

MUD PLANTAIN. See Heteranthera reni- 
f or mis. 

MUEHLENBECKIA (named after Dr. H. C4. Much- 
lenbeck. 17SJS-184.5. a ^wiss physician.) Syn. Sareogoititm. 
Obd. PolijgonerB. A genus comprising about fifteen 
species of greenhouse or hardy, often climbing, shrirbs or 
sub-shrubs, natives of Australia, New Zealand, the Pacific 
Islands, and extra-troi)ical South America, or the Andes. 
Flowers small, within sheathing fascicirlatc bracts ; fas- 
cicles sometimes solitary in the axils, often in short, axil- 
lary or terminal, simple or paniculate, spikes or small 
racemes ; perianth five-fid. Nrrt obtuse or acutely tri- 
gonal. Leaves alternate, petiolate, sometimes small and 
sub-orbiculate, sometimes large and cordate, deltoid, or 
sagittate. Only three species call for description in 
this work. M. complexa is a hardy climber of great 
beauty. It enjoys a sunny position, and well drained or 
sandy soil, and makes an effective subject for the upper 
and drier parts of the rockwork, where it forms a dense 
prostrate bush. In habit, it is dense and diffuse, and, 
from the distinct form and colour of its foliage, together 
with the graceful shape of the spray-like branches, it is 
most desirable and valuable for cutting x^'-rrposes. All 
the species are propagated by cuttings, which should be 
taken in early summer, becoming thereby nicely rooted 
before winter sets in ; the hardy ones may be put in 
any shady position out of doors (though a frame is pre- 
ferable), and the greenhouse species planted in pots in 
heat. 

M, adpressa (adpres.sed). ji. lu'nk, small, in many-flowered, 
panicled si>ikes. Nut Idack, tri.^onous. I. .J,in. to"2in. long, 
petioled, c(.adate or Ijroadly oblong and truncate at base, obtuse, 
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Muehlenbeckia — continued. 

acute, ov apiciilate, glabrous, in young- plants trilobed. Australia, 
Ac, 1822. A large, rambling, and climbing, leafy, greenhouse 
bush. ,SVN. Polqqonurii adpre.^:\(im (under which name it is 
figured in B, M. '3145). 




Flfi. 604. MUEilLEiNBKCKlA COMPLEXA. 

M. complexa (embracing), fi. .gTCen, inconspicuous. August. 
^r. of a transparent wax-like substance, the tooth-like divisions 
glistening like miniature icicles, hanging in small clusters on 
lateral shoots from the more ripened stems. I. alternate, some- 
what fiddle-shaped, distant. New Zealand, 1870. Hardy. .See 
Fig. 604. 

M. platyclada (fiat-branched), fj. white, in lateral, few or many- 
flowered fascicles, sub-sessile. Blossoms almost throughout the 
year. Berries bright red, finally dark purple. I. membranous, 
hastate, oblong-lanceolate, (u- hastate-lanceolate. Branches leaf- 
less or sparsely foliate. Solomon Islands, 1865. A remarkable, 
glabrous, erect, greenhouse shrub. 8vN. Corcolvba platyclada 
(uniler wliicli nanic it is figured in B. M. 5582). 

MUIiLLEBiA (named after Otto Frederick Miiller, 
1730-17S4, a Danish botanist, and one of the editors of 
the "Flora Danioa "). Stn. Couhlandia. Ore. Legumi- 
7to.s're. A genus comprising a couple of species of trees, 
the one inhabiting tropical South America, and the other 
(not much known) the hotter parts of Mexico. Flowers 
violet or whitish, in axillary or lateral racemes ; calyx 
truncate, very shortly or obsoletely toothed ; standard 
broad, ovate or snb-orbiculate, exauriculate. Leaves 
alternate, impari-pinnate ; leaflets opposite, esstipellate. 
M. moniliformis, the species introduced to cultivation, is 
a tall, evergreen, woody, stove climber, differing from 
Lonchocarpus in the pod, which is thick, and of a dry, 
fleshy consistence. For culture, see Lonchocarpus. 
M. moniliformiB (necklace-poilded). ,fl. whitish, disposeil in 
simple, axillary racemes. L impari-pinnate, with two pairs of 
ovate, acute, glabrous, petiolulate leaflets. Tropical America, 1782. 

MUG-WORT. A common name for Artemisia 

vulgaris (which .see). 

MUKIA (said to be the Indian name). Obd. Curiir- 
bilacece. A small genua (one or two species) of stove, 
climbing, herbaceous plants, inhabiting Asia, Africa, and 
tropical Australia. Mnkia is allied to Bryonia, Init differs 
in the solitary or fasciculate female flowers, the campanu- 
late calyx, the connective being produced at the apex, 
the .spherical sessile berry, and the scrobiculate seeds. 
For culture, see Momordica. 
M. scatorella (slightly scabrous), fl. yellow, small, fr. scarlet 

when ripe, iin. in diameter. I. entire or lolied, with snnple 

tendrils. India, &c. An elegant little annual. 



IUCULBEKB.Y [Moras nigra). The Mulberry-tree has 
been an object of cultivation in Asia, and in some parts 
of Europe, from a very remote and, possibly, unknown 
period, not so much on account of its fruit as for the 
use of the leaves, which are celebrated for providing silk- 
worms with food ; silk, however, of superior quality is 
produced when the White Mulberry (M. alba) is the 
food-plant. The fruits are, however, very juicy when 
well ripened, and havo a sub-acid flavour. They are 
occasionally used for dessert, and are also sometimes 
preserved, or made into a sort of syrup or wine. Many 
trees of largo dimensions, and of a very great age, are to 
be found, as the Mulberry is extremely long-lived when 
planted in a deep, somewhat moist soil, and in a favotu'ed 
situation. The first trees grown in England are stated 
to have been introduced in 1648, and planted in the 
gardens of Syon House. A great stimulus seems to have 
been given to Mulberry cultivation at the latter part of 
the sixteenth, and the beginning of the seventeenth, cen- 
turies, when, it is recorded, " Mulberry gardens were 
common in the neighbourhood of London ; but, either 
from the climate, or the prejudices of the people, the 
growth of silk never prospered." In the same neigh- 
bourhood, at the i>resent time, the tree succeeds and 
ripens its fruit well as a standard. Mulberries also thrive 
in all the more favourable parts of the country, but 
reciuire a warm aspect and wall protection in the North 
of England, and in Scotland. It is questionable if the 
fruits are of sufficient merit, geirerally, to warrant such 
valuable space being devoted extensively to their culti- 
vation. Wtiere there is an orchard-house, a good-sized 
bush or standard tree may be grown in a tub or large 
pot, and excellent crops obtained, which will well repay 
for the protection afforded by their superior quality. The 
fruit does not keep long ; consequently, the sooner it is 
used after becoming ripe, the better. 

Propagation, t^-c. There aro various methods by which 
the Mulberry may be propagated, namely, by seeds, by 
cuttings, and by layers ; also by budding and grafting. 
Seeds should be washed from ripe fruits, thoroughly 
dried, and stored in bags, in a cool place, until spring ; 
they may be sown under glass in March, or in the open 
ground in May. Except for obtaining stocks, this method 
is not much practised, as the plants are so long in reach- 
ing a size large enough for fruiting. Cuttings, 1ft. long, 
some two-year-old wood attached, should be taken from 
with well-riponed parts of the upper branches, either in 
early spring or in autumn, and be planted deeply, in a 
shady border, so that only about t\vo eyes are left above 
ground. Even large branches themselves will root if 
inserted as deep as possible, and protected during winter. 
These latter should be kept steady and upright, by each 
being tied to a stake. Layering young branches is a 
common mode of propagation, also performed in autumn 
and spring, by any of the usual methods of layering that 
are available. Shield-budding is successfully practised on 
the Continent, in July and August, on stocks obtained 
eitlier from seeds or cuttings. Grafting is also practicable, 
but is not much adopted, as the tree bleeds so much 
when cut. The Mulberry-tree succeeds in almost any 
good garden ground, but prefers a deep, rather light, 
and somewhat moist soil. In cold or wet situations, and 
in those which suffer much from drought, the fruits are 
liable to drop before getting fully ripened. When the 
ti'ces aro planted on lawns, or in orchards, and the ground 
beneath covered with turf, the fruits may be collected 
in a clean state, after being allowed to ripen so as to 
fall off ; the latter are much sought after, and quickly 
devoured by birds. The Mulberry is amongst the latest 
of trees to burst into leaf in spring. The foliage is of 
a remarkable dark or bright green colour, in contrast 
with other trees in summer ; and it is wholly destroyed 
by the first appearance of frost in autumn. 

MULBEBBY, INDIAN. See Morinda. 
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mULBERKT PAPER. 

rifera. 



See Bronssouetia papy- 



MULCHHTG-. The process of applying- various sub- 
stances as a covering- for soil above the roots of trees and 
plants, in order to prevent evaporation, and so preserve a 
uniform degree of heat and moisture. Mulching is also 
largely practised for other reasons, more particularly that 
of supplying a top-dressing of rich manure to established 
plants, so that its nutritive properties may be washed 
do-wn by rain or artificial watering. All recently trans- 
planted trees and shrubs, more esijecially fruit-trees, are 
greatly assisted by being provided with a Mulching of 
litter, half-rotted manure, leaves, or something of a 
similar description. This acts beneficially in retaining 
warmth and moisture, thus considerably neutralising the 
evil effects of drought, extreme cold or heat. Straw 
chaff, short litter, cocoa-nut fibre, and spent tan, are 
excellent non-conductors, where enriching properties are 
not required. For plants or trees needing help in 
summer, to perfect their flowers or fruits, a Mulching 
of fresh horse-dung, or good rotten manure, laid on the 
surface of the soil, and well watered occasionally, will 
often prove of immense permanent benefit. 

IVEUIiGEDIUni. This genus is now included, by 
Bentham and Hoolvcr, under Iiactuca (which i^ee). 

MULLEIN. See Verbascum. 

raULTIFABiIOUS. Very numerous, or arranged in 
man,y rows. 

MULTIFID. (.'left half-way into many parts. 

MULTIPARTITE. Divided into many parts. 

MUNDTIA named after Heinrich Mundt, a botanist 
of the seventeenth century). Stn. Niihindlia. Obb. 
Pol ijgalecp. A monotypic genus, the species being a 
small, much-branched, spinous, rigid, greenhouse shrub. 
It thrives in sandy peat. Propagated in May, by stiff' 
young shoots, placed in sand, under a bell glass, in a 
cold frame. 

M. spinosa (spiny), ji. white, with a red keel, small, sessile. 
.Tanuary to May. (. scattered, spathulate, obtuse, rather 
mucronate. Bran(-hes smooth, spinescent at the apex, angular. 
!i. 2ft. Cape of Oood Hope, 1780. 

MUNTINGIA (named after Abraham Munting, 1«26- 
1683, at one time Professor of Botany in the Universit,y 
of Clroeningen). Ord. Tilini-ece. A monotypic genus. 
the species being a handsome, small, stove evergreen 
tree or shrub. A compost of sandy fibry loam and leaf 
mould, is suitable. Propagated by cuttings of lialf- 
ripened shoots, placed in sand, under a glass, in heat. 

M. Calabura (Calal)ura). //. white, lin. in diameter, resenilthng 
those of the Bramble ; pedicels in pairs, or sometimes in fours", 
axiltary, one-flowered. June. l. sessile, oblique, semi-cordate at 
the base, lanceolate, villous beneath, 4in. to Sin. long. h. 12t't. to 
25ft. Tropical America, &c., 1690. An infusion of the leaves is 
used as tea in Caraccas. (B. M. 5982.) 

mURALTIA (named after John Von Muralt, 164.5- 
1733, a Swiss botanist). Ord. Polijgalecp. A genus 
comprising about fifty species of greenhouse, densely- 
branched, small shrubs or under-shrubs, confined to South 
Africa. Flowers small, axillary, sub-sessile, solitary. 
Leaves few or fasciculate, small, rigid, often aciculate. 
jy. Heisieria^ the species best known to cultivation, is 
almost perpetually in flower under good treatment. It 
thrives best in a peaty soil, to which should be added 
plenty of sand. Propagated by cuttings of short young 
shoots, placed in sandy peat, under a hand glass. 
Similar culture will be suitable for the other species. 

M. flliformis (thread-formed), fl. reddish, axillary, sessile, soli- 
tary, shorter than the leaves, rather distant, beardless. Flower- 
ing* during the greater part of the year. /. alternate, somewhat 
remote, awl-shaped, h. 12ft. 1800. (A. B. R. 424, under name 
of Pohjijala micrantha.) 

M. Heisteria (Heister's).* H. purple, small, axillary, sessile. 
January. I. triquetrous, stiff, spiny at the apex, in bundles. 
Branchlets puberulous. h. 2ft. to 3tt. 1787. (P. M. B. iv. 150.) 



Muraltia — coni'mued. 
M. stipulacea (sfcipuled). n. i-ed, lateral, beardless. June. 
/. ternate, linear, acute. A. 3ft. 1801. (.A. B. R. 363, under mime 
of PnlijijtfJii .iti/)n/ar/'i(.) 

MURICATE. Covered with short, sharp points. 

MURRAYA (named after John Andrew Murray, 
171l(-17!tl, a Swedish botanist, once Professor of Medi- 
cine and Botany in the University of Gottingen, and a 
pupil of Linnaeus). Stn. Clialcas. Ord. Rutacece. A 
small genus (about four species) of unarmed stove trees 
or shrul:»s, inhabiting tropical Asia and tropical and 
Western sub-tropical Australia. Flowers rather large, 
solitary, axillary, or disposed in terminal corymbs or 
in axillary oymos ; calyx five-fid or five-partite ; petals 
five, free, linear-oblong or ovate-lanceolate, imbricated. 
Berry small, one or two-seeded, oblong or ovoid. Leaves 
pinnate ; leaflets petiolulate, cuneate at base or un- 
C'luilateral, entire or oljscurely crenulate. The species 
thrive in a compost of turfy loam and peat. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings of ripened wood, which should be 
taken witli leaves intact, and inserted in sand, under a 
})ell glass, in moist bottom heat. 




Fid 605. MrRR\v.\ E.\0TIC\, showing Habit, and Flowering 
Branchlet (natural size). 

M. exotica (foreign). rf. white, fragrant; peduncles many- 
flowered, corymbose. August. /V. red, roundish, one-seeded, 
?., leaflets seven to nine, obovate, obtuse. /(.10ft. India, 1771. 
See Fig. 605. (B. R. 434.) 

M. paniculata (paniculate). This is a mere form of the above, 
oidv difi'cring in its fewer-flowered peduncles and more arboreous 
haliit. 

MURUCUJA. Included under Passiflora (which see). 

MUSA (Ifflus is the Aral^ic name of the genus, but 
Linnaeus says he named it after Antonius Mtrsa, the phy- 
sician of Augustus). Banana, or Plantain-tree. Ord. Scita- 
minew. Of this genus about eighteen plants have been 
described as species, but some of these are merely culti- 
vated varieties. They are large-growing, stove, herbaceous 
plants, confined to the tropical regions of the globe. 
Flowers borne on a long nodding spiike, clustered togetlier 
in groups, protected by large, sometimes highly coloured 
Ijracts ; calyx elongated, striated, tlie apex trifid, or three 
or five-toothed ; corolla shorter than the calyx, or almost 
equal. Fruit fleshy. Leaves large, long. True stem very 
small ; the sheaths of the leaves, however, are very long, 
and closely compacted, so as to form a kind of false 
stem. Musas are handsome foliage plants, available for 
culture in large pots or tubs when required to be movable, 
or they may be permanent!}^ planted in houses which afford 
sufficient heat and space for their development. Some 
of the hardier species, under the first-named treatment, 
may be utilised for sub-tropical gardening outside, in 
summer. M. E)isete and M. fniperha are two of the best 
and hardiest for the purpose. A sheltered position is 
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IVCusa — continu e d . 
necessary, the leaves being- so soon torn by rough wind. 
M. coccinea, a dwarf-gTOwing slender species, with a 
brightly-coloured inflorescence, may be grown well in 




Fig. 606. Musa Cavendishii. 

lOin. pots for winter decoration of tropical houses. 
Musas require a strong loamy soil, with plenty of manure 
added, and almost any amount of heat and moisture 
may be given in summer. In winter, a resting season 
should be allowed, water being almost, or, in some 
case, entirely, withheld. Propagation may he effected 
by seeds, sown in heat, during spring; and most of 
the species produce suckers, which also afford a ready 
method of increase. The plants are sometimes cultivated 
for their fruits, but not extensively, on account of the 
great space, and the amount of heat required. M. Caven- 
dishii is the most compact-growing species for this 
purpose, and the one which is, perhaps, most certain to 
succeed. Strong suckers must be ol>tained to start with, 
and grown on in pots until established. They shonld 
then be planted in a prepared bed of very rich soil, and 
encouraged to grow vigorously by maintaining a high 
temperature and humid atmosphere. The time taken in 
growing plants to fruiting size varies considerably ac- 
cording to the treatment given in cultivation. A stem 
which produces a bunch of fruits, dies away very soon 
afterwards, but one or more strong suckers usually pro- 
ceed from the base before this takes place. 

M. aflricana(Afrii-an). I. ohlonf>:, petinlate, in the ynuiig p];int 
ah(H]t 3ft. Inii^-, Mprea<Un|r!;, cif a bright jii-een coldTir, the petiole 
jiuvph-sl], with a narrow pmple marsiu. i'seiidn-stems also nnslicd 
witli a purplisli tinge, wliicli is (■oiitiinu'd alon^ tlu^ l);n.'k of tlie 
prominent nii<Inli. Angola, 1871. A very tine tlwarf-lialiiteil 
si>ecies, witli a stnrdy ^n'owtli. 

M. assamica (Assam). I. croMdttl, tnfted, elliptic-lanceolate, 
stalked, altuitt 1ft. in lenjitli, very nneciiial-sided at tlie base, aente 
at the apex, and rnnnin^ out into a. slender, trniJTiMike point; 
gi'een, with a narr(»\v pniple liorder. Psendo-strms slender, aliout 
l^ft. high, green. Ass:ini, 1871. A dwarf-habiteil and elegant 
plant, and an excellent .suJiject for talile decoration. 



IKEusa — continued. 
M. Cavendishii (Cavendish's).* I. deep fiTcen, ohlong, 2ft. to 3ft. 
lonii, 1ft. to 2ft. wide. k. 5ft. to 6ft. China, 1829. A well-known 
dwarf-"Towing species, requiring less heat than many others. See 
Fig. 606. 

M. coccinea (scarlet).* Jl., inflorescence tenninal, 
about 1ft. long, furnished with spathes of a brilliant 
scarlet, tipped with yellow. Flowering at various 
times throughout the season. I. entire, oblong, about 
3ft. long and 6in. broad, bright dark green. Pseudo- 
stem about 8in. in circumference, h. 4ft. Cochin 
China, 1793. A very ornamental plant. (A. B. R. 
47; B. M. 1559; L. B. C. 475.) 

M. Ensete (Ensete).* I. oblong, nearly erect, about 
16ft. long and 4ft. wide, of a fine bright green, with 
a broad, bright crimson, stout midrib. Pseudo-stem 
usually very thick, attaining sometimes a diameter 
of more than 3ft. at the base, and a height of from 
13ft. to nearly 20ft. Abyssinia, 1853. The best- 
known species in this country, being the hardiest and 
bestadapted for sub-tropical gardening. (B. M. 5223.) 

M. paradisiaca (Paradise). Adam's Apple Plantain. 
jL, spadix nodding, .fr. ascending, long-sub-cylin- 
drical, incurved, lin. long. I. oblong. Stem green. 
h. 20ft. Tropics, 1690. (L. B. C. 684.) 




Fig. 607. Musa rosacea, showing (1) Habit, (2) detached Young 
Infriicte.scence, and (3) Cluster of Fruits. 

M. rosacea (rosy). Mauritius Plantain-tree. .^.. spadix nodding 
or erect ; male flowers deciduous ; spathe elliptic, very obtuse. 
T^Iarcli. //•. oblong. I. oblong, unequal or oblicpiely cordate at 
the liase. Mascarene Islands, Ac, cultivated 1805. See Fig. 
607. (B. R. 706 ; L. B. C. 615.) 

M. sangninea (bloody), jl. yellow : bracts blood-red. l. linear-ob- 
long, 2Aft. long. Stem 3ft. to 4ft. high. Assam, 1872. (B. M. 5975.) 

M. sapientum (wi.se men's).* True Banana, l. deep p-een, 
oblong, from 8ft. tu 10ft. lonft, and 1ft. wide. A. 20ft. Tropics, 
1729. There are a great number of varieties of this species, witlt 
the fruits varying nuich in form, colour and flavour ; sometimes 
the large clusters weigh as much as 701b. or 801b. The fruit, which 
is eaten either fresh, eooked, or dried, is of the highest important-e 
to the inhabitants of the tropics of both the Old and New Worlds, 
'"j'housh less nutritious than wheat or potatoes, yet the space 
occnpicd Ity their culture, and the care required, are so very much 
less, that Humboldt has calculated the produce of Bananas com- 
pared to that of wheat as 133 to 1, and to tliat of potatoes as 44 
to 1" ("Treasury of Botany"). 

M. 8. vittata (stri]ied).* I. with a bright green ground, beauti- 
fully striped and l)lotched with white. Tropical Africa, 1862. 
An elegant variety. (B. M. 5402.) 

M. sumatrana (Sumatran).* l. oblong-lancenlate, acuminate, 
plaueous-green, prettily marked with transverse, oblong, more or 
less continent, chestnut spots. Sumatra, 1880. (I. H. 375.) 

M. superba (su]ierb).* I. oblong. Pseudo-stem swollen at the 
base. h. 14ft. India, &c., 1820. A very distinct and handsome 
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Musa — continued. 

(T'tf '3849™''''"" '"■ '''""""' ""'*' """''■■ '^°™P''"'''- ^™ '''"S- ^°^- 
M. velutina (vflv.-ly). jL yell.,xv, „ii ;in eiect nmple sp.nlix ; 
"Wer ones aeiiscly velvety. I. utinut 3.ltt. Ions, Liiiil nearly 1ft. 
ir.iail, iiiieqnal at t.ase, ilecnrrcnt on the petiole, which is'ljft. 
loii^-. htems stout, IJm. in ilianieter, and about 4ft lii"li 
.Assam, 1875. (R, G. 823.) ' ' 

M. zebrina (zebra).* I. ofilon-, rtaik Kieen, with Ijroad l.lotchcs 
of bvonzy-reil anil i>nriile, irvesalarly scattered. Pseudo-stem 
slender, h. 10ft. India, 1820. A very distinct and desirable 
dwari-';rowin,<i' species. 

MUSCADINE. ,sv,. Vitis viUpina. 

MUSCABI (from 3[osr]n:,, Mn.sk; allnilins- to the 
smell of the flowers). Grape Hyacinth. Including' 
Botryanthus. Oed. Liiiacea;. A genus of very pretty 



Muscari— coiihn«(?((. 
i'reely. For obtaining- offsets, the old hnlbs should be 
lifted early in the autumn of every seoonil year. Wlien 
none are required, they may be left alone for a much 
longer period, and allowe<l to increase. An annual top- 
dressing of fresh soil may l:ie given with advantage in 
(:'a.rly spring, before the flowering season commences. 

M. <estivale (siumnei) /I ^elI^w, with gieen iihs, the upper ones 
tiii;.^e(l wifii lonpit scape 6ni t{i 8m hi^h (tcct, pale fireen, 
ninttl'.'d \\ itii iiui|i1p hi low Tunt / blight i,o< en, Jong-linear, 
deeply r ■avr. \ itn e lounli \ unkn.iu u lu77 (B. M. 6269.) 

M. armeniacum (Ainu una) '' bii,lit duk blue, with three 
siiKiU yellow dots ne u tin mouth ot the pciunth, disposed in 
a dense sjjike altout 2 in lon^, \e]\ a^ieeild> trasraiit. I\lay. 
/. concave, acnmm ited, 9in long, 'in bio id // 6in. Armenia. 
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hardy bulbous plants, natives of Europe, North Africa, 
and Western Asia. A great many jilants have been 
described as species, but probably not more than forty 
are really distinct. Flowers suffused with blue, or 
greenish-blue or white, pendulous or nodding, racemose; 
perianth small, tubular, globose, often constricted at the 
mouth, with small reflexed lobes ; scape simple, leafless. 
Leaves radical, few, linear, rather fleshy. Bulbs tuni- 
cated. The species of Muscari are well adapted for 
planting in the mixed or shrubbery border, and for 
naturalising in sunny spots amongst short grass, &c. 
They succeed in almost any soil and situation, but in- 
crease most rapidly where the former is rich, and of a 
free, open description. Propagation is readily effected 
by means of offsets, and by seeds, which latter ripen 

Vol. II. 



M. botryoides (cluster-like).* jl. deep sky-blue, with six small 
wliite teetli or segments, disjiosed in a short, dense, almost 
gloliose cluster. Spring. (. linear, channelled, stiff, erect, 
slightly glaucous. A. 6in. to 12ii]. Knrope, 1596. A well-known 
and pretty plant. (S. B. F. (I. 15; B. M. 157, under name 
of llyach'lhtis htilryoide.^.) This species has two or tliree 
varieties, iiiclnding alhinii, with white, and ixtlliituin, with jiale 
blue flowers. 

M. commutatum (changeable). }\. bluish at first, changing to 
ieddish-iiui]ile. disjiosed in very short racemes ; teeth of perianth 
iiitlcxed. Spiiiii;. (. linear, flaccid, longer than the flower-stem. 
h. 6iii. to lOin. Sicily, 1835. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 369.) 

M. comosum (tufted). /., sterile ones lilue. twenty to thirty, 
corymbose; fertile ]ierianth oliovoiil-urceolate, 
racemes loose, fiaty tn one-luindri'd flowered ; 
long, dusky-sjiotted. Ajiril. (, tlirce or four 
]iale green, lincar-lnrate. Ut, to l!ft. long 



, Hi 



South Europe, 1596. See Fig. 
Hyacinthus comoms.) 



ethystine-olive 
le 1ft. or more 
liv-herbaceous, 
to lin. broad. 



609. (B. M, 133. under name of 

3e 
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Miiscari — continved. 



M. c. monstrosum (inonstrous-tufted).* Feather Hyacinth. 
Jl. bluish-violet, all barren, and the inflove^^cence transformed 
into a dense tuft of slender ramifications. Early summer. 
I. linear, toothed at the edges, longer than the fiower-stem. /(. 1ft. 
to l-^ft. Snuth l'"uro]>e, 1596. A very remarkable ami distinct 
form, far too ravfly sl-l-h in nur gank-ns. 



Fio. 




Rapeme of .Mi'.sr.vRi comosum. 



M. concinnum (neat). //. bright blue, tipped with white, 
strongly scented; raceme dense, over lin. long; scape Sin. to 
4in. hmfi. Spring. /. linear-sub-terete, 6in. long, about ;,iii. 
broad. Native country uncertain. 

M, conicum (conical). Jl., fertile ones bright violet-blue ; sterile 
ones few, light blue ; raceme dense, oblong-conical, lin. long ; 
scape .slender, 6in. long. March. I. flaccid, six to a bulb, nearly 
1ft. long. Campagna. 

M. dilutum (diluted). _^., perfect ones deep violet; sterile ones 
IJalevinlet, crowded, sessile ; raceme dense, l^in. long ; scape 4in. 
til 6in. long. Spring. I. several, linear, flaccid, 1ft. long, under 
.'iiii. Iiruad, red-pui-ple at base. Native country unknown. 

M. Elwesii (Elwes').* _fl., sterile ones bright blue, few ; raceme 
dense, .Un. to ^in. long ; scape slender, 3in. to 4in. long, reddish 
at base. April. I. several, flaccid, terete, 6in. long, half a line in 
diameter. Oaria. 

M. grandifolium (large-leaved). JI. livid blue ; racemes densely 
tifteeu tu twcuty-Mnwei'ril ; scape 5in. to 6in. long. I. five or six, 
tifsliN -bcrlKicerius, glaucescent, I'.ft. to I'.ft. long, .'.in. broad, 
linear-lr.ritc, flaccid: 1869. (Eef. B. 173.) 

M. Heldreichii (lleldreich's).* ./?. blue, very similarto those of 
M. bi>fi\'/()i<lcs, but nearly double the size, ami arranged in a kniger 
raceme. Spring, /.linear, flat. //. Sin. ( Ireoce, 1869. (Ri-f. "B. 
172.) 

M. luteum (yellow). Jl. large, very dull yellow at first, )jut 
changing to a clear, waxy, sulphur-colom-, (lelightfuUy fragrant. 
Spring. L channelled, 8iu. to lOin. long. A. 6in. South Europe. 

M. macrocarpum (largr-frnitc'd). A svnonvm of jV. ■iiimcliiititm. 

jfannn. 
M. micranthum (small-flowered). /I. fragrant ; fertile ones bright 

violrt ; stei'ile inies pale Idue, minute ; racemes dense ; scape 

sIriidiT, 4in. to 5in. long, April. I. 5in. to 6in. long", iin, to ,iin. 

broad, HacrJd, linear, sub-terete. 
M. xnoschatuui (musky).* Musk Hyacinth. ./?. purplish at first, 

changing to a greenisli-yellow tinged with violet, very fragi'ant, 

arranged in a dense, nearly globose cluster, about Z^Jn. long. 

Spring. /. alternate, linear, concave, about as long as the flower- 



Muscari — continued. 
stem. li. Sin. to lOin. Asia Minor, 1596. A pretty and exceed- 
ingly fragrant, but very inconspicuous species. (B. M. 734.) 

M. m. flavum (yellow). ,//., perianth yellowi.sh ; teeth purple; 
racemes bHJse, Sin. to 3in. long, lin. or more thick. (B. M. 1565 ; 
S. B. I''. Ci. 210, under name of M. macrocarpitm.) 

M. neglectum (neglected).* Jl. deep blue, sweet-scented ; raceme 
dense, thirty to forty-flowered, l^in. to 2in. long, Jiearly lin. 
wide ; scape 6in. to 9in. long. I. linear, filiform, deeply chan- 
nelled, fleshy. France, Italy, &c. (G. Aug. 16, 1884.) 

M. pallens (pale), fi. white, abortive ones three or four, sub- 
sessile ; raceme dense, twelve to twenty-flowered ; scape 3in. to 
5in. long. May. I. two, filiform, semi-terete, 6in. to Bin. long, 
one line broad, greenish. Crimea, 1822. (S. B. F. G. 259.) 

M. paradoxum (paradox).* Jl. blue -black, gTe-enish inside, 
faintly scented ; raceme dense, conical, l;^in. long ; rachis lurid 
piirple ; scape green, 5in. to 6in. long. April. I. three, erect, 
terete. Sin. to 9in. long, ^in. to I'm. Inroad. Bulb large. Cau- 
casus. A well-marked plant. 

M. racemosum (racemose).* Jl. dark blue, small, ultimately 
changing to a reddish-purple, and sometimes tipped with white, 
smelling" strongly of Plums; racemes terminal, dense. Spring. 
I. linear, stiff, fleshy, 6in. to 12in. long. fi. 4in. to Bin. Europe 
(Britain), Asia. (Sy. En. B. 1529 ; B. M. 122, under name of 
Hyacinthus racemosus.) 

M. Szovitsianum (Szovits').* Jl. faintly scented ; fertile ones 
lirigJit blue ; sterile ones light blue ; raceme dense, l^in. long ; 
scape 4in. to 5in. long. March and April, l. flaccid, linear-sub- 
terete, Sin. to 6in. long, ^in. to ^in, Itroad. Bull.i rather large. 
Persia, Caucasus, &c. 

MUSEJE. A tribe of Scifaminece. 

IVCUSHROOIVIS. The popular name given to a group 
of Fungi, very numerous in species, but with a strong 
family likeness, which renders them easily recognisable, 
as will be seen from the subjoined figures (Figs. 610 and 
611). In a limited sense, the name is often used to 
denote certain edible Fungi ; but, in a wider sense, it 
includes many useless and poisonous kinds, such as 
Toadstools, the Fly Agaric, and numerous others belong- 
ing to the genus Agaricus, as well as to certain allied 
genera, viz.. Boletus, Gortinarius, Hydnum, Lactarius, 
&c. ; and it is even used occasionally, but incorrectly, to 
denote all Fungi. Excluding this last sense, the Mush- 
rooms, in their commonly-known condition, are only the 
spore-bearing parts of the plants, and arise from a dense 
network of filaments (mycelium) buried in soil contain- 
ing decaying matter, or in the wood of dying or dead 
trees. These spore-bearers generally resemble a cap 
(pileus), supported on a stalk, which is fixed to the 
lower surface of the cap in the middle, or, less fre- 
quently, to one side of it. The cap may vary from -2-in. 
to about 1ft. across, and the stalk also varies much 
in length and in thickness. On the lower sui-face of the 
cap is spread the hymenium, or surface on which the 
spores are formed. These are fixed to short, slender 
stalks, of which four stand on the free end of each of 
certain largo cells (basidia), which are scattered over the 
hymenium. The latter varies much in the mode of at- 
tachment to the cap, and in the degree and modes of 
folding that it undergoes. The genera and species nearly 
related to the true Mushrooms have it easily separable 
from the tissue of the cap; but Polyporus, and certain 
allied forms have it closely grown to the latter. The 
surface over which the hymenium is spread, is very 
much increased, in most of the genera, by being folded 
in vawous ways. 

In Afiaricus, the genus to whicli the great majority 
of Mushrooms belong, the lower surface of the cap 
bears numerous thin plates (gills), hanging downwards 
and radiating from the stalk to the circumference ; and 
on the vsides of these the spores are formed. The gills 
may be continued unbroken into the stem, or may be 
separated from it by a narrow space. This difference 
in the gills, the varied colours of the spores, and the 
presence or absence of the veil — a membrane passing, 
in the yonng Mushroom, from the edge of the cap to a 
ring round the stalk— are all important characters in 
determining the genus and species of Mushroom under 
examination. In Hydnum, the hymenium is scattered 
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over fleshy, taiiering outgrowths, or teeth, on the lower 
surface of the cap; in Boletus and Polyporus, the sur- 
face is formed liy reticulately-joined rirtges, that leave 




Fig. 610. Common Mushrooji (AiiARici's <'ami'Estris). 

tubes, or pores, between them ; in Criilerellu.i, it is 
smooth, or merely wrinkled. Mushrooms vary exceed- 
ingly in colour, the upper surface of the cap usually 
showing more decided tints than the stalk. Many are 
white : others yellow ; others red in various tints ; others 
show shades of grey or brown, at times almost passing 
into black. A smaller proportion are some shade of blue, 
or of metallic green ; but they do not show a pure leaf- 
green, dependent on the presence of chlorophyll, since 
they never contain this substance. The surface 
of the cap is usually smooth ; it may be sticky, 
hairy, warty, &o. Some spjecies change colour, at 
once or gradually, it any part is broken. This is 
peculiarly noticeable in some kinds of Boletus, in 
which the bruised surfaces become an intense blue. 
The change to blue is to be regarded as a sign 
that the Mushrooms which show it are poisonous 
or suspicious in their properties. The smell of 
Mushrooms is slightly peculiar, and is usually not 
difficult to recognise, there being in it something 
that reminds one of a closed, mouldy vault or 
cellar. In decay, most of them emit a strong 
nitrous smell, some have a most disagreeably 
fcetid stench, but others are rather pleasantly 
scented, like newly dried hay. A curious pro- 
perty of some Fungi is the luminosity they display. 
In some kinds, the lig'ht is so strong that, in dark 
places, the plants can be seen from a considerable 
distance. This phenomenon is manifested by spe- 
cies in various groups of Fungi; but the most 
striking examples are met with in the genus 
Agaricus, several members of which have been 
observed to be luminous, apparently in the healthy 
state. In some, the cap and stalk emit light ; but 
more frequently the mycelium in decaying wood is 
the luminous part. Another characteristic of some 
Mushrooms — e.g., the genus Lactarius and several 
species of Jgaricus — is the appearance, on broken or cut 
surfaces, of a milky fluid — the latex — which pours out 
from long tubular cells in the tissues of the plant. This 
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fluid may be white, yellow, or orange ; and, at times, 
changes colour after being exposed to the air for a 
short time. In some cases, the latex has a pleasant 
taste, while, in others, it is very acrid. Mush- 
rooms, like Fungi in general, are propagated 
by means of spores, which, as already men- 
tioned, are borne on large cells (basidia), pro- 
duced on the hymenium. These .spores can be 
obtained by laying the Mushrooms, giUs down- 
wards, on paper, which should be of a tint to 
contrast with them in colour. They will be 
found to map out on the paper the arrange- 
S ments of gills or pores, and, in this way, their 

colour in mass also can be easily detected. 
The colour of the spores is larg'ely emjjloyed 
in breaking up the very large genus Aijaricas 
into sub-genera of more convenient size. 

Vse.t. Mushrooms and their allies include 
almost all the Fungi that can be regarded as 
of direct use to man as food-plants. A con- 
siderable number have been, or are, used in 
diet, either because of the amount of nitro- 
genous matter in them, or as imparting a 
pleasant flavour to the articles with which 
they are served at table. But, while it is 
comparatively easy to recognise certain of the 
well-known edible Mushrooms, great care is 
required to prevent serious results when poi- 
sonous species are gathered by mistake, and 
eaten with the useful ones. Such a mistake 
is not infrequent, since a very great resem- 
blance exists between certain poisonous and 
edible kinds. The Mushroom most g'cnerally 
esteemed in Britain is the Common Mushroom (Agaricus 
campesti'is, see Fig. 610). It is so well known as scarcely 
to call for a detailed description of its appearance. It is 
largely cultivated, bat it is also frequently abundant in 
pastures, especially in natural grass land or meadows. 
At first, the gills are pale pink, or salmon-tinted, but they 
deepen into a peculiar purplish-brown. The upper sui'face 
of the cap varies somewhat in colour and smoothness, and 
there is a permanent ring of tissue around the stem, a 




little way below the cap. This Mushroom does not enjoy 
the same high reputation on the Continent of Europe that 
it possesses among ourselves ; and. in Italy, it is said to 
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be royurded by the labouring clashes as even poisonous, 
or, at least, susfjicious. 

A nearly allied kind, the Meadow or Hor.-c Mushroom 
(.1. arrensis), is considerably larg-er tban the last, and 
gTows in similar localities ; but its cap is pure white on the 
top wliile young, and it has paler g'ills than ,1. campeslri.i. 
It is often gathered in large nuantities for sale, but is 
somewhat less delicate than the Common Mushroom in 
its flavour.' These are most abundant in autumn, but tlic 
8t. George's Mushroom (.4. yamhosus, see Fig. Oil), a 
large species, appears in spring. For this reason, and 
because of its flavour, it is much esteemed, and fetches 
a high price. The cap is nearly white, the gills are 
pale yellowish, and there is no ring on the stalk. It 
can be dried so as to retain its characteristic flavour. It 
smells strongly of new meal. Numerous other species of 
the genus Agaric u.a are recognised in Britain as edible. 
Several of these are more abundant in woods than in open 
places, despite the general rule that Fangi from such 
localities are more open to suspicion. From among these 
useful Agarics we may enumerate the following, which, 
for the most part, are less generally known than are the 
preceding; and which are somewhat dangerous to iise, 
from their resemblance to certain kinds which are often 
to be found in similar localities : A. fragratis and A. 
odoruSy both with a scent like aniseed; ji. ma,i-inutf<, white, 
may reach 14in. in breadth of cap ; A. ostreatus and A. 
idwiariiis, found on Elm trunks, both with stalk attached 
to one side of the cap ; and --I. pr//uiJu.?, a white Mush- 
room, with a smell like meal, found growing in woods. 
Berkeley, in his '" Cryptogamic Botany," p. 367, says 
that at least a tenth of the species of Aijarirn^ are 
esculent. Other Mushrooms belonging to genera nearly' 
allied to Agaricu.s are scarcely, if at all, inferior to its 
species in their value as food-plants for man ; nor would 
the generic differences between them and Agariciis strike 
anyone not a botanist as of much importance. The 
more valuable of these edible forms are Manismius 
oreade.s (.see Marasmius) and Coprimis cojui'Iks. The 
latter is esteemed while the gills are still whitish or 
reddish in colour, but it soon becomes soft, and de- 
liquesces into an inky fluid ; it is common in pastures 
and other open places. Several species of Corti)uirii'f< 
(a genus with rust- coloured spores and a web-like veil) 
are also edible. All of them inhabit woods. Among 
them may be noted C. rinldcens and C. C'innamo-)neus, 
characterised by their colours, to which they owe 
their specific names. In the genus Lacturius, notable 
because of the milky juice that its species contain, 
several are dangerous and acrid ; but others are esculent, 
their juice being mild and pleasant in flavour. The quality 
of L. deliciofius is sufficiently indicated by its name. This 
Mushroom is an exception to the rule that change of 
colour in broken parts is to be regarded as a sign of 
poisonous properties, since the milk in it, when fresh, is 
saffron-coloured, but, when exposed to the air, becomes 
dull green. 

The g._^nus Rits-mla also includes both poisonous and 
edible species, but need not be dwelt on here, as the 
latter are not largely used. 

Cantharellus cihariu.s, or the Chantarelle, is one of the 
best of edible Mushrooms. See Chantarelle. Very 
similar in appearance to the gill-bearing Fungi arc many 
of those in wliich the gills are replaced by teeth, as in 
Hydnum l.^ee, Hydnum), or are united, so as to leave 
between them tubes or pores, as in Boletus, FisUiliiia, 
and Folyponin, and these are usually included among 
Mushrooms. Bvletun includes numerous kinds, much 
like Agarics, but the lower surface of the cap shows 
very numerous pores. B. edu.lis (see Fig. G12) is sold 
in many parts of the Continent of Europe, cut into 
thin slices, or hung on strings and dried. It is little es- 
teemed in Englanrl. /;. (rstiralis, which appears in early 
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summer, is ^aid to be of excellent flavour. Various 
other species of Boletus have been recommended as of 
fair quality, such as B. aureus, B. attrantiacus, &c. ; while 
others, on the contrary, are dangerous. 

Pvliiporiis is a very large genus, the species almost 
all growing from dying or dead wood, and being at- 
tached to^the stalk by one side. The spore-bearing 
surface is usually below. The species vary much in 
texture, between fleshy and woody. Several may be said 
to be edible, but cannot be highly recommended. 

Fistidina hepatica, or t!ie Beef-steak Fungus, like the 
last, grows on trees, usually Oak, and is much like Poly- 
porls in structure, but is juicy. The popular name is 
derived from the great resemblance to a piece of beef- 
steak. Its weight may exceed 201b. It is used sliced 
and eaten with salad, or like true Mushrooms, and is 
much esteemed as an article of diet. Catsup, or Ketchup, 
made from the juice of many kinds, is also a valuable 
product of the group. 




I'lG. 612. Boletus edulis. 

Injurious Pboferties of Mushrooms. Some of the 
evils attending the use of these plants must be mentioned 
here. Among the more serious are the poisonous effects 
produced when many of them are used as food, these 
effects varying, according to the nature of the Fungus, 
from mere nausea to very serious symptoms, or even 
death. Many of the poisonous species are so similar to 
edible ones, that the only safe rule to follow is to make 
oneself thoroughly familiar with the latter, or, at least, 
with a few oF them ; and to use these alone rather than 
to risk the consequences of using x^oisonous kinds by 
mistake. Rules have frequently been given whereby 
poisonous and edible Mushrooms respectively may be 
recognised, such as that those should be avoided, or, at 
least, used with great caution, that grow on wood or 
have a strong, disagreeable smell, or acrid taste, or turn 
blue when broken, or are bright red in colour, or have 
pink spores ; but all such rules err by admitting hm-tful, 
or excluding useful, kinds, and only familiarity with 
the individual species can be safely relied on as a guide 
as to what to use. B^lt even edible Mushrooms may 
become injurious if kept too long before being eaten; 
hence, they should be used only when fresh, except in 
the case of the few, like Marasiuius oreades, that can 
be dried and preserved for future use. Any suspicious 
kinds should be cooked for a long time with abundance 
of salt and vinegar, as the poisonous properties are fre- 
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quently romovecl by this treatment Among- the most 
poisonoxis tt the Liinimonii Miishiooms is Agarinit! 
(AmanituJ mu in oi th Fl\ \,ui a large Mush- 
room, with a iL(l c n tiilkl i.\li i\ith pale warts 
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Fig. 613. Flv Agaric (Agaricl'.s Mr.scAiuLs). 

(see Fig. 613), common in voods in Britain. This plant, if 
eaten, even in small amounts, causes headache, nausea, 
and delirium, and often convulsions, followed by stupor ; 
and the urine of those who have eaten it, when swal- 
lowed, produces the same effects. It is occasionally used 
as a fly poison, whence its name. Ru.Si>iiln emetica, with 
smooth red cap and white gills, also found in woods, 
is very poisonous, giving- rise to vomiting and purging. 
Many others, more or less virulent, might be dwelt 
upon, did space allow. But, besides directly bad effects, 
many Mushrooms are scarcely less hurtful indirectly, by 
the evil they do to trees and other plants, unless, in- 
deed, we suppose the fungi to follow, not to cause, 
disease. From this point of view, Ai/avici'.i^ melleu&- is 
probably the most hurtful of the true, or gill-bearing. 
Mushrooms. It grows usually in dead or dying wood, 
but it also attacks cut or bruised surfaces, and from 
these its mycelium extends to the healthy wood, and 
soon causes the latter to decay. Very frequently, the 
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mycelium forms black root-like bodies, running between 
the wood and the bark of the tree, emitting short 
branches at right angles to the larger ones. It is pecu- 
liarly injurious to conifers, and seems to be almost cos- 
mopolitan in temperate zones. Its evil properties may be 
regarded as slightly compensated by its being edible, 
though not higldy esteemed liecause of its acrid, dis- 
agreeable taste. The stalk is yellowish, with a Idackish 
tinge at the base, Sin. or 4in. long, at last becoming 
hollow, and near the top bearing a complete annulus. 
The cap is yellow-brown (or may show a greenish tinge), 
with the centre darker, and bears scattered brown 
scales. The gills are white or yellowish, and are broad 
but unequal. The cap has a peculiar earthy aspect. 
The pore-bearing Fungi are yet more hurtful than Agarics, 
and several species of P<jlyporus may be enumerated 
that are markedly injurious to trees. Observations 
upon their powers of doing harm have been made far 
more completely in Germany than in our native forests. 
Space will permit here of little more than an enumera- 
tion of some of the more generally distributed of the 
hurtful kinds, e.;/., P. .'^vlphiirei.i.s, on Oak, Willow, Larch, 
&c. ; P. dnjadeut^, on Oak; P. befulinus, on Birch; 
P. ignianus, on Poplars, Willows, Ash, Cherry, &c. ; and 
P. vaporariAis, on conifers. The nearly allied Trametes 
Pitii and T. radicipevda are very fatal at times to 
Pines on the Continent; and Fisfulina hepatica causes 
the decay of Oak. Wood prepared or made use of for 
building houses or ships is also liable to injury unless 
thoroughly seasoned and kept in a dry place ; and Dry- 
rot is but too familiar to many a householder, because 
of the rapid decay induced by the mycelium of Fungi, 
by which the wood is brought into a powdery, rotten 
state. The species that generally bring about this con- 
dition are Merulius lacrymaus (which .se<?), PoJij- 
porus hyhridiis, and P. vapincriin^ : but others also are 
known to be elestructive. 

Pemedie!^. Upon the nature of the injuries done 
by Fungi, the remedies must, of course, depend. To 
avoid evil effects from the use of Mushrooms as food, 
great care must be exercised to insure that only edible 
kinds shall be gathered and made use of. Long ex- 
posure to heat in cooking, combined with the free use 
of salt and of vinegar, has been found to remove the 
poisonous properties of many species, but not of all. 
Should evil results follow the use of Mushrooms in food, 
the readiest means for the removal of the food by 
emetics and purgatives should be resorted to, and a 
doctor should be summoned without delay. It is hardly 
possible to prevent the death of trees attacked by such 
Fungi SLS Agaric us melleus or Polijporus squamosus, since 
the wood is full of their mycelium. Unless the trees 
are of very peculiar value, it is better to destroy them 
at once, in order to prevent the Fungus spreading to 
other trees. Prevention is far better than cure, and 
more regard must be paid to the preservation of those 
still sound than to keeping the diseased one. Young 
trees should never be planted in soil in which there are 
decaying pieces of wood. For the treatment of Dry-rot, 
see Merulius lacrymans. 

A few words may be added upon the geographical 
distribution of Mushrooms. Many of them are known 
to be almost cosmopolitan, or to be distributed in 
countries very \vide apart; while others are, as yet, 
know^n to occur only in very limited areas, probably 
because of the small number of workers in this group 
of plants leaving our information regarding them very 
incomplete. The genus Agaricus is more abundant, and 
its species are more fleshy, in temperate than in 
tropical latitudes. On the contrary, Polypuri are more 
numerous and striking in tropical regions. In tem- 
perate climates, Mushrooms are most numerous in 
autumn ; but. in tropical countries, they appear all the 
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year round. In respect to habitat, Miislirooms may be 
met with in all situations where decaying- or dying 
plants occur, or where the soil is lull of org-anic 
matter. Hence, they are most abundant in forests, on 
the soil, and on dead or dying- trees ; and some species 
prefer woods composed of certain kinds of trees — 
thus, forests of Firs and other conifers are particularly 
rich in Mushrooms. Agaricus affords examples of pre- 
ferences of all kinds, some even growing on dead plants 
of other species of this genus, others in open places, 
but most in woods. The sub-genera usually show a 
preference for some one kind of habitat, e.g., Amanita 
and Collybia prefer woods ; Lepiota and Psalliota, open 
places; Om2>hnlui, swamps ; and so forth. Canthavellv.i> 
prefers grassy spots in woods; Copriniis, the neighbour- 
hood of mankind ; Hiigroplioriis, open places, such as 
meadows and moorlands, even high on the sides of 
mountains; Hijdnum, the shade of woods; Russula, soil 
in open places in woods. Polijpori are almost confined 
to woods, or to dead logs. 

Mushrooms preserve badly as fossils ; hence, com- 
paratively little is known of them in this state, though 
a few, e.g., Polijporns lucidus, have been found semi- 
fossilised in the later formations. 

Cultivation. The cultivation of the common Mush- 
room {Agaricus <:ampestris) is invariably work of great 
importance in gardens, a supply being generally expected 
from those wherein the means of cultivation are at 
command. Conditions requisite for securing good crops 
seem, in many instances, to be of an exact descrip- 
tion, while, in others, excellent results are attained 
when only ordinary attention is bestowed in prepara- 
tion. This may partly be attributable to the seasons, 
natural temperatures, and other matters being favour- 
able or otherwise to Fungus growth. Gardeners expe- 
rienced in Mushroom culture, know with tolerable 
certainty, how a bed is likely to succeed from the time 
it is made up and spawned ; but there are many cul- 
tivators, noted, maybe, for their success in other depart- 
ments, who, from one reason or another, frequently fail 
to secure satisfactory results from their efforts devoted 
to Mushroom culture. There are various causes to which 
failure may be attributed, if any of the numerous details 
in cultivation are improperly executed. Attention from 
the first in the preparation of manure, is one of the 
most essential points ; then, its condition when made 
into a bed, respecting the temperature likely to be 
reached by fermentation ; afterwards, and last, but not 
least— to omit a special reference to minor matters — the 
quality of the spawn. Mushrooms are far more exten- 
sively grown, for various reasons, in winter and spring, 
than they are in summer time, the produce being then in 
great demand, and no supply obtainable from the open air, 
as in the latter part of summer and in autumn. A cool 
temperature, also, is more suitable to their growth, in 
the later stages, at least, and this is only with difficulty 
obtained in summer, except by those fortunate enough 
to possess a house or cellar below the ground level for 
devoting to Mushroom culture. The spawn re(]uires a 
somewhat high temperature at first to cause its dif- 
fusion to all parts of the bed, and then a much cooler 
one throughout the later stages of development into the 
Mushroom as it is used. This is well shown by the ap- 
pearance of the crop naturally in greater abundance 
outside when the temperature of both the earth and 
air are on the decline, and the ground is well moistened 
by early autumn rains. 

Preparation of Manure. Manure from stables in which 
carriage horses are kept, is usually procurable for Mush- 
room culture, and, as a rule, none could bo better 
suited for the purpose. It should be collected each 
morning, if possible, and laid separate from tlie litter in 
a covered shed, with an open front. Here it must be 
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frerpiently turned, to prevent overheating, and to allow 
of the escape of rank steam. When enough is accumu- 
lated to make a bed of the desired size, it should be 
kept separate from any that is freshly obtained, the latter 
being put into another heap, and, in turn, similarly 
treated. Each or every alternate morning, the heap 
j first referred to must be turned and well shaken apart, 
until rank steam is no longer present, and the manure 
is just sufficiently moist to hold together when squeezed. 
The time thus taken in preparation varies considerably, 
according to the prevalence of a dry or moisture-laden 
atmosphere. Some cultivators of Mushrooms prefer a 
portion of litter mixed with the manure, while others 
do not. The chief difference is the effect it has when 
the beds are being made, in preventing the mass from 
being rammed too firmly. The degree of firmness 
often affects the period over which the crop is pro- 
duced, by shortening or lengthening it in proportion. 
This will be further referred to ; and as good results 
have been obtained both with and without litter inter- 
mixed, the matter is not one of material importance. 

Formation of Bed.-<, Spairning, ^r. The manure, having 
been thoroughly prepared, as above described, should be 
made up at once into a bed, a suitable depth for this 
being 9in. in front and about 12in. at the back, if 
against a waU. The size in other directions must be 
regulated by the amount of manure available and other 
circumstances. "When a suytply of Miishrooms is required 
in the shortest possible time, the manure should be 
merely well trodden, to render it firm, but otherwise it 
should be rammed hard throughout with a brick or hand- 
rammer. It is not advisable to introduce the spawn at 
once, as its vitality may be destroyed if the bed should 
become over-heated. The highest temperature here recom- 
mended at which spawning may be practised with safety, 
is DOdeg., and it should be known for certain that the 
heat is, at the time, gradually receding below that point. 
Small pieces of sx:)awn should be inserted in holes made 
with a trowel, about 4in. apart, the manure so removed 
being used for covering it over. In about a week after- 
wards, or sometimes earlier, lin. to 2in. of moist, rather 
heavy loam, free, if possible, from sand, which is very 
injurious, should be laid all over the surface, and beateu 
hard with the back of a spade. The tiny Mushrooms 
seldom appear in less than four or five weeks from 
spawning, and the time during which the beds remain 
productive afterwards varies very considerably. Mush- 
rooms are often more in demand for various dishes when 
about half than ^\hen fully developed In tlu-^ stage 




KiG. 614. .Mushrooms (Agaricl's CAMPESTitis), in the 
" Button" stage of development, and one older. 

represented in Fig. G14, they are called " buttons," the 
single specimen shown being, however, that of an older 
one. No more should be cut when at this size than is 
really necessary, as it is obvious that the crop would be 
enlarged considerably by allowing a few days' more growth. 
A successional bed should be ready for spawning by the 
time the previous one begins bearing. Opinions differ re- 
specting the watering of Mushroom beds. It is tolerably 
certain that watering frequently proves very injurious, 
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anil should be avoided as mneli as possible ; yet it is 
diffienlt to keep the surface suifioisntly moist when fire- 
heat beoomea a necessity. Souietimes, when beds have 
become very dry, a good watering has caused a heavy 
crop to spring up ; consequently, it is not always an 
injurious practice. The walls of the Mushroom house 
should he frequently syringed, and the floor always kept 
moist, especially when the use of fire-heat is necessary. 

OutxicJe CiiUiire. Growers of Mushrooms on a large scale 
for market, pursue a different system altogether from that 
ju.st described, by forming their beds in ridges outside. 
These ridges are made on a hard piece of ground, and are 
about 3ft. wide at the base, the two sides sloping some- 
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Fn;. 615. RiDOr: Mushroom Br:n. 

what steeply to tho top (see Figc. 615). Tlie manure is 
eollected from i^tables, and tnrned a few times, lint it does 
not receire so mnch preparation as is recommended above 
for indoor bed?;. It is well trodden, and the sides are 
beaten hard into shape. After spa'wning'. the whole surface 
is covered with about 2in. of adhesive loam, which is 
usually watered, and then beaten with the back of a 
spade. A covering- of litter or long straw, varying- in 
thickness according to the temperature of the bed. is 
kept over the whole, as shown in the illustration, to 
ward off storms, and preserve, a^ near as possible, a 
uniform temperatirre underneath. It is obvious that 
this system involves a considerable amount of labour 
not required with beds inside, in covering and uncover- 
ing for every purpose, yet it is practised most success- 
fully and very extensively by growers for market. 
Another plan, which may be useful for growing Mush- 
rooms in outside beds, and affording them protection 
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in winter, is shown in Fig. tUO. Any sort of frame- 
work might be roughly eon-^truoted above the bed on 
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Fl(.;. 617. STRAA\- SCREEN FOR COVEKING [Ml'SlIROOM BEPS. 

which to place mats or other coverings, and a cord run 
over to fasten them on. Straw screens (see Fig. 617). 



Mushrooms — coritinved. 
or thatched hurdles, are excellent movable coverings, and, 
being non-conducting, they are well suited for preserv- 
ing an equable temperature, where the admission of light 
is not necessary. A crop of Mushrooms is frequently 
found growing naturally outside in places where they 
are least expected, and such produce is considered 
superior to tbat obtained under artificial cultivation. 
The insertion of some spawn in an old melon bed, in 
the ordinary turf of a lawn, or in a small quantity of 
manure in any old cool frame, are also methods, at 
times, sueees-^fnlly practised with Itut little trouble in 
the summer and autumn. 

Prepa rat it'll nf l^pa"-,,. What would be more correctly 
termed mycelium, is usually, in the ease of the common 
Mushroom, called spawn. It is a dense, white, fibrous sub- 
stance, found in quantity amongst old hotbeds, and in 
places where cattle are kept, these situations being most 
suitable for encouraging its growth. A dormant vitality 
is retained by this spawn for a very long time, if kept 
quite dry ; consequently, the soil or manure containing 
it may be collected in a loose state, and scattered on beds 
artificially prepared, at any time. A plan which is, how- 
ever, preferable to this, and the one most generally 
adopted, is the preparation of spawn in what are called 
bricks, from theii" resemblance in shape to flat bricks. 
These may be purchased from nurserymen, ready for use, 
at any season, about sixteen being considered equal to 
a bushel. Extensive eultivatnr.^ sometimes prepare their 
own Ijriek spawn : Imt 'Uily a very few, compared \\'ith 
the numl:)er who purchase it. One of the modes of pre- 
pa.ration is briefly as follows : Fresh horse-droppings are 
eollected and mixed with cow-dung, some using an equal 
proportion of each ingredient, and some a less cjuantity 
of the former, and a little adhesive loam is added to hohl 
the other constituents together. The whole is mixed 
with liquid stable manure, until as soft as mortar, when 
it is spread on the floor of an open shed, until sufficiently 
dried to form into bricks of the shape and size desired. 
These should be set on edge, turned frequently, and 
allowed to get about half-dry. Then a hole, about lin. 
square, should be made in one side of the brick, near the 
centre, and filled with good spawn, inclosing it with a 
little of a similar substance to that of which the bricks 
were made. Prepare a bed of fresh horse-dung, about 
Oin. thick, on a dry bottom ; build the bricks in a pile 
above it, allowing a space between each two, and cover 
with litter, so as to retain a temperature underneath of. 
as near as possible, 60deg\ Under such conditions, the 
spawn will spread itself throughout the whole of each 
brick, and the latter must be frequently examined and 
removed when they are permeated with a white cloudy 
substance, not so far advanced as to show minute threads. 
Good bricks of spawn should be in this condition when 
purchased ; otherwise, any part which is too far ad- 
vanced, or. on the other hand, not properly permeated 
with mycelium, will be useless. When removed from 
the hotbed, the drying process should be completed 
thoroughly, and the bricks stored in a cool, dry place, 
to arrest any further vegetation, until required for use. 
Other systems of preparing brick spawn are practised, 
differing mainly in details concerning the proportion of 
the different substances which it is advisable to use in 
the preparation and formation of the bricks. 

Mushroom Houses. A Mushroom house may either be 
a span-roofed structure, or one with a lean-to roof against 
the back of a high wall. It should be situated as much 
as possible in the shade, in order that the internal tempe- 
ratures may not be subjected to so much fluctuation. 
by reason of the sun shining on the roof. Hot-water pipes 
should be provided for maintaining the proper tempera- 
ture in winter ; but fire-heat is best done without as 
mnch as possible. The interior space may be fitted 
up for beds according to its size and shape, by having 
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Mushrooms — continued. 
them on one or both sides against the walls, and a path 
down the centre ; or, the beds placed above each other in 
the middle, and a path allowed all round, a plan sometimes 
adopted in .span-roofed houses (see Fig-. G18). In Fig. 619 a 
section of lean-to Mushroom liouse is represented, where 




Fill. 618. pSl-XTinx (IF Sl'A.X.UOOFEIi ML'SHROOM lloUSR. 

provision is made for placing three beds one above the 
other. Two are usually enough in a house of any shape, 
unless it is very lofty, as a greater space is then avail- 
able for making up and ramming each bied separately. 




Fig. 619. Section of Lean-to Mushroom House. 

No light is necessary for the Mushrooms ; but provision 
should be made for admitting it, to see how to work, 
and darkened slintters may be placed against the win- 
dows at otlier times. The temperature should be kept 
as near as possible at .50deg., to suit the beds that are 
bearing ; the heat of other beds may be regulated by 
coverings of litter, or by movable shutters made to rest 




on fixed ledges Sin. above the surface, so as to inclose 
the bed lind retain its heat. Mushrooms are sometimes 



Mushrooms — continued. 
successfully grown on a small scale in tubs or in large 
pots, as shown in Fig. 620, where A represents the 
loam on the surface, B the place for inserting some 
spawn, which would, however, be much better distributed 
in small pieces, and C the prcx:)ared manure. Good re- 
sults arc not unfrequently obtained by thi.s method ; but 
it is not worth practising where a more extensive plan 
can be adopted. 

MUSK. See Mimulus moschatus. 

MUSK BEETLE (Arumin moschatn). This insect is 
of rather large size (lin. to l.vin. long), and belongs to 
the group of Lonf/iruneta, or long-horned beetles. The 
antennas are eleven-jointed, and, in the male, are longer 
than the body. The beetles are readily recognised by 
the smell of musk emitted by them (whence their 
popular name), and by their colour, which is shining 
metallic green on the body, passing into blue-black on 
the legs and antennte. They can make a sound by rub- 
bing the neck-shield on the meso-thorax. These insects, 
where common, as they are in various parts of the South 
of England, do great damage to Willows, by feeding, as 
larva?, for several years in the stems of the older trees. 
The larvtB may grow to the size of over lin. long, by 
lin. broad. They are yellowish in colour, with darker 
plates and folds on certain parts, and are somewhat de- 
pressed in form, broadest jn.st behind the small head, 
thence tapering gradually. The segments are well 
marked off from one another by constrictions. By 
means of powerful jaws, the larvaj are able to feed on 
the wood, and often cause the trees to decay. When 
full fed, they form cocoons in their galleries, and there 
change into pupa\ The beetles emerge in July and 
August, and may be forxnd on Willow stems, or, in fine 
weather, flying around the trees. 

Remedies. The beetles should be collected and de- 
stroyed. The- larva? may occasionally be exterminated 
by means of a sliarp wire pushed into the holes ; or by 
paraflin, or some other insecticide, injected from a syringe. 
Trees which are much infested should be destroyed. 

MUSK MELOir. See Cucurbita moschata. 

MUSK OB.CHIS. See Herminium. 

MUSSaJNDA (a name applied by the Cingalese to 
some of the species). Okd. Rubiacecc. This genus com- 
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Mussaenda— coHfiHHfi/. 
prises about forty species of mostly stove shrubs or sub- 
shrubs, rarely herbs, erect or twining-, natives of tropical 
Africa, Asia, and the Pacific Islands. Flowers yellowish, 
rarely white, in many-flowered terminal corymbs ; corolla 
funnel-shaped, with a five-parted limb and a villous throat. 
Fruit ovoid, fleshy, naked at the apex from the calyx 
being- deciduous. Leaves ovate, petiolate, villous 'or 
glabrous. Several of the species are cultivated chiefly on 
account of the large coloured floral leaves or bracts, wdiicli 
are formed by the enlargement of one of the calyx seg- 
ments. Mussasndas are of easy culture in a compost of 
peat, loam, and leaf mould, in equal proportions, to whicli 
may be added a small quantity of silver sand. Propa- 
gated, during May or June, by cuttings, inserted in 
sandy soil, under a bell glass, in heat. The four under- 
mentioned species are probably the only ones no-n- in 
cultivation. 

M. ft-ondosa (leafy), it. vellnn ; tube of (.'..i-nlla oiie-tliiid l.iliKei- 
than tlie .-alyx. .May U> Srptemher. I. stalked, i)val-lanc-etilate, 
ajul. a-* well as Vuandu-s, ).ul.esi-ent. /,. 3ft. Tn.iiioal Asia, 1805. 
l-;veet slmib. (B. R. 517 ; 15. M. 2099, unilt-v name (if .1/. piihi-xccnx.) 

M. luteola (yelluw).* //. l.viKlit yellow, with an ni-aiifie L-eutre, lin. 
Ions, slender, the l.i-a.-t-f.nnu-d ealyeine leaf Jin. lunK', and iiuve 
white: eorynihs terminal, tvicliot.iunHis. .\utunm and winter. 
(. aim, 1st sessile, uvate-laln-eiilate, arnte, nerved, tomentcise 
beneath. It. 5ft. to 6ft. Tvopieal .Vfrii-a. \ wr\ ijrettv, evpct, 
greeMhciUse shnib. (B. JI. 5573.) 

M. macrophylla (larnedeaved). rf. oranijr, in terminal, trirli,,tn. 
nnnis iMiymbs ; lavye .segment nf ealyx white. .Inly ami ,-\n^nst. 
/. nvate. (bo\nv. Stem simple, aseendin;;. //, '6ft. Tiopiral 
-\sia.l845. shrub. See Fi,K. 621. (B. R. 1846, 24.) 

M. pubescens tdowny). A synonym of M./nmilusa. 

M. uniflora (i>ne-flowered). jl. white, sweet-seenteil. sfditary, with 
a hne; tube, /. opposite, eoialate-ovate. sub-sessile. Stem slender, 
t-.icbin China, A-c., 1883. A pretty, vigorous, and fvee-flnweiinn 
herb, suitable for tiasket culture. 

MUSSCHIA (named after J. H. Mussche. once 
Director of the Botanic Garden at Ghent, wdiioh he cata- 
logued in ISIU). Ord. Campanulaceiv. A g-enus com- 
prising a couple of species of greenhouse, erect, pereunial 
herbs or sub-shrirbs, natives of the island of Madeira. 
Flowers large, in pyramidal panicles ; corolla yellow or 
ochre-coloured ; calyx lobes of a like colour, or livid 
purple. Radical leaves large, dentate : cauline ones 
smaller or few. Musschias thrive in well-drained fibry 
loam, and are propagated by seeds, sown in a gentle 
bottom heat. 

M. aurea (.iirdden). * li. gnUlen-yellow, erect, in Im.se panicles. 
Suunuer. (. crowded, glabrous, lanceolate, dentate. Stem short, 
stout. A. 1ft. to 2ft. 1777. S\y. Campanula aiiri'ii. (B. .M. 6556.) 

M. Wollastonl (Wullastnn's). fl. yellow-green, large, liin. to 
2in. huig; calyx lobes ublnng-lanceolate, acuminate : ccu-olla tube 
cyliudrical. shorter than the linear recurved lobes; stigmas 
radiating, ^^.in. lon,g, revolute at apex ; panicle erect, 2ft. high and 
upwards, with spreading branches. (. flaccid. 1ft. to 2ft. long, 
often purplish, oblong-lanceulate, tapering to a In-oad sessile base, 
doublv serrate, succulent towards the middle. //. 2ft. tn 6ft. 1857. 
(B. JP 6606.) 

MUSSEL SCALE. See Apple Mussel Scale. 

MUSTARD (Sinaxris alba). As a small salading at 
any time of the year. Mustard is largely cultivated for 
use along -with Common Cress {Leiyidinm sativvm). It 
is a hardy annual, a native of Britain, and may be raised 
in any cpiantity from seed, in the way recommended for 
Cress (see Cress, Garden). The seeds germinate ciuicker 
than those of Cress, consequently the latter should be sown 
about three days in advance, in order that the produce 
from both may be in tlie proper condition for cutting at 
the same time. The common White Mustard is the one 
in general use as a salad plant ; but this, as well as the 
Black (Sinapis nigra), is extensively cultivated for its 
seed, -which, after preparation, constitutes the table 
Mustard of commerce. 

MUSTARD, HEDGE. See Erysimum. 

MUTICOUS. Pointless. 

MUTISIA (named after J. C. Mutis, 17S2-180S. a 
South American botanist). Oed. Conipo.^ifa:. A genus 
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Mutisia — raatinaeil. 
of about thirty-six species of stove, g-reenhouse, or hardy, 
erect or climbing shrubs, natives of the Andes or extra- 
tropical South America, with a few Brazilian. Flower-heads 
purple, rose, or yellow, large, solitary, terminal, peduncu- 
late ; involucre usually cylindrical, w-ith broad imbricated 
scales : receptacle naked ; pappus of long feathery bristles. 
Leaves alternate, entire or pinnate, often terminating in 
a tendril. Tlie stove and greenhouse species, which are 
not often seen in cultivation, thrive best in a rich, stiff, 
loamy soil : and may be propagated, in May, by cuttings 
of half-ripened shoots, placed in sand, under a bell g-lass, 
in gentle bottom heat. The hardy sorts do "ivell grown 
against a sunny wall, in the ojicn air. and in a moderately 
good soil : they are also increased, during spring, by cut- 
tings, treated as above mentioned, but without bottom 
heat. The species bijst know-n to cultivation are described 
below. 
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M. arachnoidea (coioveli-like). jl.-hrrahi 
I. pinn.ite ; leafb-ts six or se\rn, (oatc-lai 
sessile, c.liurbbed beneath, ternnu.-ited lo 
tendril. I'.r.-izil, 1824. Stove clindirr. sv.\. 
2703.) 

M. Clematis (I lematis). jl..l„-a:lx ri.h reil, larjie. (. 
nitli frnni se\en t(i nine pairs of teatlcts, ending in 
teuilril. Stems siimewhat auguku- and slender, 20ft, 
ju-'inht. New Creuaila, 1859. A distinct species, pro) 
in the S.intheru ('"Unties of England. (II. H. 1864, 5.) 

M. decurrens (dcenrrent).* rl-heaih deep orange. ^ 
aeri'ss, nn stalks 6in. t. 12in. icmn ; outer florets fn.n 
twenty, rather lont:, narrow-, reflexed. .lune tn August, 
late. glauei'Us, with a tendril. Stems few, slender, 
(.'hilian .\uiles. .\ handsome bardv ]iercnnial, thri\iim )i 
grown in partial shade, and af;,-iinst a wall. (B. M. 5273 
2408.) 

M. iliclfolia (Ifnlly-leaved). jL-heaih varying in mb 
white trt dee]) rnse. rather small. Sununer. (, (lark i;rci 
like, Steuis sleiuler. Sduth Amcri(-a, 1832. A verv b-indseme 
stove (ir -reenliduse elindier (I!. .M, 6009,) 

M. latifolia (br.iad-leaved). ;/,-//. ni/,« pink and yellow, .\utuuni. 
/. cordate-clileng, dentate-spincise. wodlly beneath, with a jietinle. 
Stems with broad leafy w-iugs. A'alpar.dso, 1852. .-V handsome 
and singular, hardy or half-hardy, evergreen, climbing shrub, 
thriving best in a drv soil, and ai;ainst a wall. (S, ji. F. G. 
ser. ii, 288,) 

M. speciosa (showy). .A synonym (if .1/. arafliaohlea. 

MYANTHUS (from mijia, a fly, and anthos, a flower ; 
in reference to its appearance when dried). Flywort. 
(_)RD. (.hihiiletv. A group of orchids, distinguished by 
having two tendrils at the base of the column, instead of 
at its apex, as in Cafasei tnn (w-ith w-hich genus it is now 
united). Plants have been found bearing flow-ers of the 
three supposed genera — viz., Catasetum. Munarha iinnis, 
and ^fijannii's — an one spike. 

MYCELIUM. The name given to the vegetative 
part of fungi as contrasted with the reprorluctive organs. 
Fungi, except the lowest forms, are made up chiefly of 
long, slender threads, composed of row-s of cells placed 
end to end ; these threads usually branch, and are 
interwoven, so as to form a tissue that seems frequently 
composed of cells united in the way observed among 
other plants, though really only a false parenchyma. 
A good many kinds of fungi, supposed to be distinct, 
are really barren Mycelium only. Hence, with wdder 
information, several of the genera have had to be in- 
cluded as mere forms of other groups. Slycclium is 
f-isually easily detected in the cells of x^^rts attacked 
by a fungus. Occasionally, the presence of Mycelia 
alters the colour of the wood, c.f/., Peiiy.a cenif/inosa so 
colours the wood that it becomes coppery-green. See 
o/.so Mushrooms. 

MYGINDA (named after Francis Von Mygind. 1710- 
1789, a German botanist). Stn. Rhaeoma. <Jrd. Vela.t- 
fi-inem. A genus comprising about eight species of stove 
or hardy, glabrous or x^ilose shrubs, natives of tropical 
America (Brazil excepted) and Chili. Flo-\vers small or 
minute, at the tips of the very short or elongated, sub- 
cymose x^sduncles. or sub-solitarv. often in fours ; calyx 
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Hmall ; petals four or livo, roflexed. LcaveR opposite, 
alternate, or whorled (in one species distichous), variable 
in form, entire or crenatod. M. Intifolia, the species 
best known to gardeners, thrives in almost any mode- 
rately g-ood lig-bt soil. Propagated in autumn, by cut- 
tings of the ripened shoots, placed in sand, Tinder a glass, 
in beat. 

M. latifolia (l.rnml-leavpd). Jl. white, small ; peduncles trifid, 

fuw-fldwrjed. Ain-il and AFav. /. elliptical, crenate, smooth, 

slmrtly stalk<'d, cniiace.ms, //. 5ft. West Indies, 1795. Stove. 

M. niyrtifolia(iMvvtl(.--leavr<l). A svnonvm of Pavhi/sfltpna Myrsi- 

MYIiOCARYUM (from mijle, a mill, and hrryon, a 
nut; the dry seeds have four wings like a windmill). 
Buckwheat -tree. Ord. Ciirillece. A monotyi>ic genus, 
the jiroper name of which is Cliffonia. The species is a 
half-hardy evergreen shrub, thriving in a compost of sandy 
loam and dried leaf mould ; it requires a sheltered, warm 
border, but does be.st under cool greenhouse treatment. 
Propagated liy cuttings of lialf-ripened shoots, inserted in 
sand, under a glass. 

M. ligUStrinum (Li.:;ustnnndike). //. white, fra£>Tant ; racemes 
spiked, teviidnal. Mav. /. cuiieatedanceulate, acute, li, 8ft. 
South ITiiited States. ( R. ^]. 1625.) The proper name of tins 
plant is now C/iftoula liiju^trbui. 

MYOPORINEJE. A natural order of erect or diffuse 

shrubs, rarely trees or sub-shrubs, natives, for the most 
part, of Australia, a few dispersed through the Southern 
islands from Mauritius as far as the Sandwich Islands, 
two in South Africa, two in the states of Japim or China. 
and one in the West Indies. Flowers axillary, solitary 
or fasciculate, sub-sessile or pedicellate. Leaves alter- 
nate, scattered, or rarely opposite, entire or rarely 
dentate, undivided, exstipulate. The order com]»rises five 
genera and about eighty species. Illustrative genera 
are; Mijoi.K.rnn) and Uftia. 
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Myoporum — continupd. 
Mii<'}t<>riiieo:.. This genus coraitrises about twenty species 
of erect, tall, or diffuse, greenhouse shrubs, rarely sub- 
shrubs, inhabiting An.stralia, New Zealand, the Mascarene 
Islands, the Malayan Archipelago, the islands of the 
Pacific, China, and Japan. Flowers often white, small 
or medium ; corolla tube very short or cylindrical, sub- 
campanulate or funnel-shaped ; pedicels axillary, often 
fasciculate. Leaves alternate or rarely opposite, entire 
or dentate. The species thrive in a compost of loam 
and peat, with a small quantity of sand added. Propa- 
gated by cuttings of the young shoots, taken during April, 
and inserted in sand, under a l>ell glass. The species are 
rarely seen in cultivation. All those described below are 
natives of Australia. 

M. acuminatum (acuminate), jl. white ; corolla almost cam- 

panulate, more ur less bearded inside. March. I. alternate, 

varying' from elliptic-ohlong to lanceolate or linear. /(. 3ft. 1812. 

M. deblle (weak). /. pink or puvplisli. June. l. alternate, 

shortly petiolate or nearly sessile, elliptic, obltmg, or lanceolate, 

entire or toothed. //. l.^ft. 1793. 

M. parvifolium (smalldeaved). Jl. white, solitary, or two or 

three together. .Fane. I. scattered, i-ather cro\^'ded, linear t»r 

linear-siiathulate, sometimes under .lin. long-. //. 3ft. 1805. See 

Kig. 622. (li. M. 1693.) 

M. serratum (saw-toothed). .;/. white and purple, several in each 

axil. May. I. generally eliiptic-nhlong or lanceolate, obtuse or 

acute, and more or less serrate, hut in some maritime species 

nearly all entire, h. 2ft. The leaves and flowers of this species 

are very variable. 

MYOSOTIDIUM (from M<in<!ol i.'^. and eidos. re- 
sembling; flowers like those of Mijo>;of'is). Ord. Boragiup(r. 
A monotypic genus, the siDocies being a very handsome 
hardy, or nearly hardy, herbaceous perennial, resembling 
a gigantic Forget-me-not. This plant is very difficult to 
cultivate ; it is most impatient of root disturbance, and 
seems to do best in a cool, damp, sheltered spot outdoors. 

M. nobile (noble), jl. white, with blue centres, aliout Un. across, 
disposed in very large and dtinse racemes ; corolla salver-shaped, 
with a very short tube. Spidng. /. large, fleshy, glabrous, 
shining, plicate, /i. 1.1ft. Chatham Islands, 1858. (B. M. 5137.) 

MYOSOTIS (the Greek name used by Dioscorides, 
and derived from mys, m?/o.v, a mouse, and oi(s, otos, an 
ear : supposed resemblance in leaves). Forget-me-not. 
Ord. BoraijiiifOi. A rather large genus (more than forty 
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species have l>eeu described by various authors) of very 
pretty and elegant hardj'' annuals or perennials, natives 
of North and South tcniperatc regions, most common 
in Europe and Australia. Flowers blue, pink, ov white, 
in terminal scorpioid cymes, bracteate or not. Radical 
leaves stalked, cauline ones sessile, linear-oblong. The 
species are of very easy culture in moist and shady places. 
All are propagated by seeds, sown in spring, on a warm 
sunny border. The perennials may also be increased by 
divisions of the roots, in spring; or by cuttings, placed 
under a hand light, iu a shady spot, in summer, 
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Myosotis — continued. 

M. alpestrls Cilpiue).* /(. lilue, with a very small Yellowish eye, 
tta-raiit in Ihe eveiiiii;;. SuiDiiier. (. lanceolate or obloiif;. 
linoar, aeulish, otisuletcly thive-nevVE^d, strinosi'. Stems tufted, 
ereet, lieset Nvith ad|nessiMl hairs, simple al h.itl"iji, hut diviile.l 
at t..|i iiitii shurl raeeiiies. I,, ^in. t.. 3iu. .Muiintains nf liui'i.|je 
(lint'iin). FereuuKLl. Areiudiiii; to suiue autli.irities, tliis is hut 
a I. Mill 1,1 .V. xi//id/„>«, «itli larger tinners. Si \. ,)/. mine, .In. 
See t'if;. 523. (Sy. Kii. I'.. 1106.) 

M. azorica (.Vzoieau).' //. jmrph., t-ventiiailv blue, witlmut a 
yellow eye, about .'.in, aeruss, disjioseil in dense braetle.ss 
i-ieenies. Sumuiei-. ;, liairy, iiiiper ones ohloiiK-ohtllse, lower 
ones ohlnii^-siiatliiilate. /,. 6iu. to lOiii. Azores, 1846. An 
elegant but smuewhat tender perennial, witli a lialiit similar to 
.V. aliu'^lna, hut tlie II. .mas are larger, aii.l tiie Irnitim; raeenies 
leiisthen eomsiilerahly. (II. .M.ai22.) Tli.-r.- is a white-fl..«ereil 
form, alba. Ihe Kai.l.ai ji.iiii ..i tliU --ii.-.aes kiinwii as l.\l- 
rEH.lTUIcic ELIZ.MiKlii fn.nis ;, br;inr|jin- hush ahout 6in. in 
height, anil, when .■..\eiv.l nitli its iiiinierous hea.Is of l.lnisli- 
Ijuiple H.iuers, is a Keiii riiipots or shady nook.s in the roekery. 

M. dissitlflora (.listant-ll..Hereil).* //. ilee|i sky-blue, laifie. 
Humeri. Us. Very early sliriuj;. /. obloiig-lanecolate, Kladually 
pointed. /.. 6iii. to 12iii. Snitzerland, 1868. I'ereiinial. .\ 
liaiiils,.m,. speries, clo.sely allifd to M. niiUalici, but ilifferiuK in 
its sln.rter, uK.re adiiressr-il piila-seenee, hii.:;liter ureen leavi's, 
and relatively longer iiediei-ls, nhieh eurve iipuaril.s'an.l inuaril.^ 
when ill fruit. The most .listiii.-ti\e idiaraeler, In.wever, 



Myrcia— eoH/duieiV. 
Leaves opposite, penniveined. The species are not mrrch 
seen in cultivation ; the trnder-mentionect is, perhaps, tlio 
best for horticultural purposes. It thrives in a compost 
of sandy peat and tibry loam. Propagated, in May, by 
euttines 111 .^iiniig shoots, rather linn at the base, inserted 
ill sand, riiider a liell glass, in .i;eiitlc bottom heat. 
M. acrls (sharp). .\ syii.jnyni ..f l'h,nj,ln nrri'.. 
M. amplexicaulis (stem-elaspin..;). //. whit.', ta,>i i. I.'d en Ihe 
l.ivuifhes, sessile, ;in. in ilialileter ; |i.iiii(li's downy, from ihe 
upper axils, 6in. to lOin. lom^. /, ..|.|.(.s!te, sessili', lUiii. (.. 16in. 

iiiliafe, downy i.ii lii.tli 



ilialil.di 
lOin. lorn;. / 
loiii;', narrow-. ilihinj; or liiieai -..1.1. 

sulfa. 'es, retieiilated ab..\.' ; tileial ii.'i\.s l.rh.w iini 
divergent, elevate. 1. Branehe-, slri.l, eieet, (end 
hranchlets as tliiek as a t;....se-.|ioll. /.. ,Sft. R 
1869. A very hainlsmue shrub. (I;. Jj. .SY'JO.) 



.d..iit ; 



le .laileir' 



e|)arates ,1/. ilhxiliih,. 
(the .s.i-ealled .seeds'), whi' 
less in (lie latter. 



j;. .^nlnilini ivsi.l,. 
re stalked in tli. 



hieh 
the lintl.'ts 
stalk- 




FlG. 624. .■\Il( 



etty variety, with 



M. d. elegantissima (very ele.i;aut). A 

wliite-e.lge.l leaves. See l^ig. 624. 
M. macrophylla. .s.. Anchusa myosotidiflora. 
M. obtusum. See Anchusa Barrelieri. 

M. palUStriS (marsh).* 1'rue K.irget-me-not. //. blue, witli a 
yellow throat; racemes .simple or eonjugate, hraetless. .Spring. 
I. oblong or spathulate, upper ones slightly lieeurreiit, all briglit 
glossy green. .Stems creejiiiig at the base, eli.thed with adpresseil 
hairs, h 6in. to 12in. I'hire.pe, Ac. (Britain). A well-kuuw u 
and ver\- li.vely native perennial. (Sy. Kn. B. 1104.) 
M, rupicola (rock-loving). A synonym of J/, alpc.iris, 
M. suaveolens(sweet-seeute.l). fl. white ..r bluisli, in .simple or 
brairched racemes, at first dense, at length several inches long ; 
the pedicels short. (. olih.ng-linear or lanceolate, mostly acute, 
sessile, and broad at the base, or contracted into a short petiole, 
often decurrent ; the lower ones sometimes Sin. to 4in. long, the 
upper ones small. Australia. An erect, but sometimes weak 
perennial. 
M. sylvatica (wood).* jl. blue, with a yelh.w throat; racemes 
solitary and conjugate, very li.ng, loose, hraetless; |)edi.;els much 
longer than the calyx. Spring. I. oblong-hiiieeolate, bluntish, 
clothed with soft hairs. Stems simple, divided at tc.p into l.uig 
loose racemes, hairy. h. 1ft. to 2ft. liliiroiie, ^-c. (Britain). 
A handsome biennial i;ir perennial species, of ^sliich there are 
numerous varieties. (Sy. j.ai. B. 1107.) 
M. virginica. Sec Echinospermum virginicum. 

MYBCIA (a mythological nainel. (jKi.i, SLirhtrea. A 
very large g-enus (some ^AH} species ha\c been descrilred. 
bitt the ntrinber may probaldy be reduced to about 3U0) 
of stove trees or shrubs, all natives of tropical and 
sub-tropical America. Flowers often small ; peduncles 
axillary, sub-terminal, nian.y or rarely few-flowered ; calyx 
limb segments and petals five, rarely four or three. 



MYRIAPODA. An or.lor of .1 r/.. ..(../,.. ,.r jointed 
animals, greatly resembling iiiseots in licin.g niad... up of 
horny rings (chitine), held ti ..g'o t h ..'r by si.l't iiiemliranes 
between tliem, as well as in l.r.aLthiiig- by air trrbes 
(tracheae) branching all throiig'Ji the body and opening 
on its surface hy little morrths (spiracles), across each 
of w'hich lies a strrrcture like a sieve, that prevents the 
entrance of dust with the air. These animals also agree 
with insects in the general strircturc of the internal 
organs : in having a distinct hi-ad with one 
pair of anteniuc or feelers, and simjilc eyes, 
usually in a gron)i on each side, and legs 
made up of several distinct .ioints. They differ 
from insects in having no well-dehned thorax, 
"^ ' in the rings of the liody being very numerous, 

and in their numerous pairs of leg-s, wiionce 
the popular names of C'eiitipc.Io aii.l Millip..!.:.. 
T'he eggs are laid in the localities fre.jiieiited by 
the animals, such as below stones, dear! leaves, 
&c. The young ones, on enrerging from the 
eggs, have only three pairs of true legs; but, 
at each change of skin during their growth, 
the number of the leg's increases, as does also 
the number of simple eyes. Hence, till nia- 
^^ tnrity is reacheii, tjic numbers of legs and 

eyes are too varialile witli ago to permit of 
laying much stress iip.m tlium in ilcterniining 
species. M./;aV,)ii../.i nsnally feci uji.ni in- 
sects, or upon plants; nio.st frequently tliey 
feed on decaying parts of plants, but a few 
also attack living cultivated plants, and injure 
them considerably. They belong chiefly to two great 
groups, the Centipedes (C/, i7.,yi. ../,.) and the Millipedes 
((-7.!joi)mif/i«), and maybe readily distinguished from one 
another by the following characters. 

Centipedes have, for the most part, flattened depressed 
bodies, with only one pair of legs on each ring of the 
body. The lower surface of each ring is formed by a 
flat plate, which keeps the legs apart, so that they 
are seen projecting beyond the sides of the rings when 
the animals arc crawling. The last jiair of legs is 
longer and stronger than the others, ami projcts back- 
wards. The front pair is luodilied to form tw.i taper- 
ing, sharp-pointed, jaw-like organs, wjiich can b.' made 
to pierce the skin of the animals that serve as food. 
Each of these orgirns is traversed l;iy a tube that conveys 
poison from a gland near the head into the wound in 
the bodies of the prey, or those of assailants if li..ing 
used in self-defence. Our native species are all ..1 small 
size (^in. to Sin. long, and quite slender), but many 
tropical species are from Oin. to 1 2in. long, ami give 
a very painful or even dangerous bite. (Jentijiedes mostly 
feed on insects, or on others of the lower animals ; 
hence, they are beneficial to gar.leiiers. 'lliey ar.' often 
met with iu digging- gardens. ( bie kind {Smlnj,, lul ni 
flech'icas, or Geophilti.'< loiu/imi'ii isi. s).aringly met with 
iu England, has the power of emitting a feelile light 
at times. 

The Millipedes {Clnln,ju,:th,ij ar.' .'iosily recognis..d by 
their legs being more numerous than those of Centii.edes, 
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Myriapoda — continued. 
each of the ring-s behind the three that immediately 
follow the head seeming- to bear two pairs. The legs are 
also inserted close to the middle line below, and are too 
short to project beyond the sides of the body when the 
animal is walking. The body is usnally nearly cylindrical, 
less often depressed. This group possess no poison fangs. 
For further particulars regarding tbesu animals and their 
relation to horticulture, t^ee Millipedes. 

MYRICA (from M>inl-^', the old Greek name, used 
by Homer, for the Tamariskj. Oandleberry Myrtle. The 



Myrica — continued. 
increased by seeds, sown as soon as ripe ; by layers, by 
cuttings, or by divisions. 
M. californica (Californian). Jl. greenish, mnmeciouis. Jr. 

purple, papillose, thinly coated with greyish-white wax. 

I. oblanceolate, thick, slightly tomentose below, 2in. to 4in. long, 

acute. A hardy evergreen shrub ; in a wild state, it sometimes 

attains a height of 30ft. to 40ft. See Fig. 625. 
M. cerifera (wax-l)earing). Common Candleberry Myrtle. /. red- 

disl]. May. I. lanceolate, pointed, serrated, flat, shining, h. 5ft. 

to 12ft. Canada, 1699. A small, hardy, evergreen shrub. 
M. Gale (Gale). Sweet Gale. ./^. brownish-green. February and 

March. I. lanceolate, serrated, tapering and entire at the base. 




Fig. 625. Fluweulng Bra.nxh of Myrica c.\lii-ormca, 



only genus of Ord. Miji-icacece (which t^ee for 
racters). Myricas thrive in moist and sandy peat. 
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greenhouse ^^\ 
during' sprin, 
glass, in a si 



JIviiiCA Gale. 

cuttingH, taken 



ooies are propagated liy 

or autumn, and inserted under a band 

lady situation. The hardy ones may be 



li. 2ft. to 1ft. Elurope (Britain), Nortla Asia, and North America. 
A dwaif, fragrant, hardy, decidaoas shirab. 8L-e Fig. 626. 
(Sy. En, B. 1248.) 

M. Nagi (Nagi). fi. gveentsh. fy. edible, deep red-purple, 
oblong or globose, studded ^vith mamillary tubercles, and with a 
juicy acid tiesh of soft railinting tibres. I. cuneatedanceolate, 
serrated above the middle, t'hina and Japan, 1S68. Greenhouse 
shrub or small tree. (B. JNI. 5727.) 

M. quercifolia (Oak-leaved), /.greenish. .June. I. rigid, coria- 
ceous, ol^long, cuneate at the base, with sinuated margins. 
/;. 3ft. L'ape of Gooil Hope, 1752. Greenhouse evergreen shrub. 

MYRICACEa;. A natural order of trees or shrubs, 
often aromatic, widely dispersed over Europe, temperate 
and tropical Asia, South Africa, and North America, 
often abounding in dots and glands filled with aromatic 
secretions. Flowers unisexual ; males in cylindrical 
sessile catkins ; females in ovate sessile catkins, with 
closely imbricated bracts. Fruit a globose or ovoid 
drupe, often covered with waxy papilla;. Leaves ever- 
green or deciduous, alternate, penniveined, entire, serrate, 
irregularly dentate or lobed or regularly pinnatifid, with 
a single exception exstipulate. The bark of several My- 
ricace(B contains a resinous substance, which gives it 
astringent tonic properties ; wax, benzoic acid, and tannin, 
are also yielded. The order contains but one genus — 
Myrica —and alrout thirty-tive species. 

MYRICARIA (a Latinised form of Uynke. the old 
Greek name, used by Homer, for the Tamarisk, to which 
the present genus is nearly allied). Oed. TamariscinecB. 
A genus of about four species of hardy deciduous shrubs or 
sub-shrubs, natives of Europe and Central Asia. Flowers 
rose or white, in long, terminal, spike-like racemes ; 
stamens ten, style absent, stigma capitate. Leaves small. 
Heath-like. Myricarias thrive in sandy spots, but hardly 
seem particular to soil. Propagated by seeds, sown in 
spring, in the open air ; or from cuttings of firm young 
wood. The only species worth mentioning here is the 
following : 

M. gerraanlca (German), jl. white or rose-tinted, stalked, in 
H|iike-lili(.' racemes, attenuated aliove, lax below; petals lanceo- 
late, acute. Suunner. I. glaurcscent, linear, obtuse, punctate. 
Stem woody, erect, much-branched ; branches rigid, erect, slightly 
angular, h. 3ft. to 6ft. Europe, Asia, 1582, (B. F. F. 8.) 
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MYRIOPHYI.LUM (the old Greek name used by 
Dioscorides, from inijrio.'^, myriad, and pliyllou, a leaf; 
in reference to the numerous divisions of the leaves). 
"Water Milfoil. Including Pelonastea. Ord. Haloragece. 
A genus of about lifteen species of hardy, half-hardy, or 
greenhouse, floating, aquatic herbs (rising above the water 
to flower), found in all parts of the world. Flower.s small, 
disposed in axillary whorls ; upper ones male, lower [ 
ones female. Leaves finely cut, opposite or verticillate. 1 
Very few species are worth growing. They are propagated ' 
chiefly by divisions. Three species are represented in the 
British Flora, but they are not of any value from a 
horticultural standpoint. 

M. proserpinacoides (l'rusrriimac;i-Uk(.'). /'■ v<.'ry iiimute, 
/. in whnils uf tivc. vuvy tiiu'ly pi-ctiiKLtoil. liiazih Cliili. *.tc., 
1879. A grac'ofdl liaU-hanly a(|uatic. with an extrenu'ly iivttty ' 
feathuvy appfaraiicu. It requirus nuid to ruot in, and is easily 
increased. The stems are \\r;ik. but do nut requii'e support, all 
the pretty points of the shoots ^ro-win.i;- out of the water, perhaps 
to a height of 6in. or 8in. Sv.n. ihrpetites rejlexa (of gardens). 

MYRIOPTERIS. Included under CheiJnulhes. 

MYRISTICA (from murisliko.^. f^melling of myrrh, 
from iiiijrun. myrrh). Nutmeg. The only genus of Ord. 
M'jrisl L<-t'n.' (which :^ee for characters, &c.). The under- 
mentioned stove evergreen tree is the only species which 
calls for description here. It thrives in a sandy-loam 
and fibry-peat compost. Propagated by cuttings of ripened 
shoots, inserted in sand, under a bell glass, in bottom heat. 
M. fragrans (friigTant). True Nutmeg. Ji-. pale yellow. June. 
/>, very much like a Peach, having a longitudinal groove on one 
side. /. alternate, entire, itldong, aromatic. /(. 30ft- Iinliaii 
Archipelago, 1795. "The Nutmeg' consists of the alluunen or 
perisperm. with the eml.tryo at one end, and is covered hy a 
thin membrane, which adheres closely to its surface, and pro- 
jects into the substance of the albumen, thereby giving it the 
mottled appearance for which it is so remarkable" (.Ahisters). 
SVN. M. mo-schata. (B. M. Pi. 218.) 
M. moschata (nmsk). A synonym of .V. j'ya<iran.s. 

MYRISTICE.S. A natural order of trees and shrubs, 
having a styptic juice which reddens when in contact with 
the air, natives, for the most part, of tropical Asia and 
America, a few in Africa, and one each in Madagascar 
and Australia. Flowers white or yellow, dioecious, usually 
axillary, in racemes, clusters, heads, or panicles, incon- 
spicuous. Fruit succulent, one - celled, two (rarely four) 
valved ; seed solitary, usually covered by a laciniate, 
often aromatic axil ; albumen scented. Leaves alter- 
nate, nearly distichous, shortly petioled, coriaceous, 
simple, entire, penninerved, folded lengthwise when 
young, pubescent or scaly, exstipulate. Myristiceoj fur- 
nishes the well-known ISTutmeg and Mace of commerce. 
It contains but a single genus — Mijristica — and about 
eighty species. 

MYROBALAN PLUM. See Prunus cerasifera. 

MYBiODIA {from iniiron, myrrh, perfume, and odme, 
scent). Syn. Lexarsa. Ord. Sterculiacece. A genus com- 
prising about seven species of stove evergreen shrubs 
or trees, with an aromatic odour, confined to tropical 
America. Petals white, oblong ; peduncles opposite the 
leaves, short, one-flowered. Leaves entire or obso- 
letely toothed, penninerved, or irregularly three to five- 
nerved at base. Only one species has yet been intro- 
duced; it thrives in a rich sandy-loam soil. Propagated 
by cuttings of half-ripened shoots, placed in sand, under 
a glass, in heat. 
M. turbinata (turbinate). //. white, very fragrant ; peduncles 

nearly as long as the petioles. May. I. elliptical, quite entire. 

Branches few /'. 8ft. 1795. Shrub. 

MYROSPERMUM (from munm. myrrh, and speruuu 
a seed ; in reference to the seeds yielding a strong- 
smelling resin). Ord. Legnminosce. A monotypic genus, 
the species being a stove evergreen tree, native of 
tropical America. For culture, see Myroxylon. 

M. frutescens (shrubby). /I. whitish-rose, disposed in terminal, 
simple or bifid racemes. j\iay. I, alternate, pinnate, deciduous. 
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with conunonly three pairs of leaflets and an odd one, which are 

(juite entire and smooth. Ii. 10ft. 

MYROXYLON (from iinjnin. myrrh, and ,';//.u/(., wood ; 
til*; wood is rosinous and sweet-scented). Tolu Balsam- 
tree. 8tn. Tidaifen'. *JRD. Le<jiimino^(X. This genus 
contains about six species of stove evergreen trees, 
natives of tropical America. Flowers in axillary or 
terminal clusters. Leaves impari-pinnate, marked with 
pellucid dots. The species thrive in a compost of loam 
and peat, to which may be added a small quantity of 
silver sand and leaf mould. Propagated, during summer, 
by cuttings of half-ripened shoots, placed in sand, under 
a bell glass, in bottom heat. The most important species 
arc given brlt.iw. 

M. peruiferum (Peru Balsam-bearing). I'eru lialsani-tiee. 
jl. white, dis]ii.ised in axillary racemes. I. coriaceous, abru]itly 
pinnate, usually with a))out two pairs of ovate-lanceolate, entire, 
emarginate leaflets, which are full of transparent, linear, resinous 
dots. /;. 40ft. Peru, (^-c, 1824. A very beautiful tree, long 
sujipused {but errnneousl>) to be the source of Balsam of Peru. 

M. pubescens (duwn> j. //. >\'hite, disposed in terminal racemes. 
.\ugust. I. rather membranous, ovate-lanceolate or oblong, 
smooth above and pubescent l:>eneath, emarginate. Branche.s 
and petioles hairy. /(. 40ft. South America, 1820. An elegant 
tree, the liark of which is filled with white resin. 

M. Toluiferum ('I'ohi Balsam-l)earing). Tolu Balsam-tree. 
il. \eilo\\isli, disposed in small axillary racemes. /. oldong-ovate ; 
leaflets oblong, acuminated, equal-sided, rounded at the base. 
Jjranches and leaves glabrous, h. 40ft. South America, 1753. 
A large, spreading tree, with very thick, rou^li, l.irown liark. 
The balsam tlowa fr<.ini incisions made in the bark, during tlie 
hot seascin ; its smell is extremely fragrant, somewiiat resemlding 
that of lemon, and its taste is warm and rather sweet. (B. M. Pl. 
84, under name of T-duijcra Bahamnm.) 

MYRRHIS (the old Greek name used by Lioscorides, 
probably from myrrh <t, myrrh ; in allusion to the scent 
of the plants). Sweet Cicely or Myrrh. Ord. Uinhelliferce. 
A genus comprising only a couple of species of hairy. 
hardy, perennial herbs, with the habit of Chwrophyllum ; 
one is an inhabitant of the mountains of Europe and 
the Caucasus region, and the other is North American. 
Flowers white, polygamous; petals cnneate, obovate. or 
oblong; umbels compound; involucres one, two, or mauy- 
bracteate. Leaves pinnately-decompouncl ; segments pinna- 
tifid or toothed. The only species worth notice is the 
native M. odorata. This is a very graceful-looking plant, 
and is suitable for naturalising in many situations, such 
as in wild gardens and semi-wild spots generally. It 
thrives in almost any soil, and may be propagated by 
divisions or by seeds. 

M. odorata (s"\veet-scented).*" Ji. white, in terminal compound 
nml.iels ; involucels of many lanceolate ciliated leaves. May. 
fr. nearly lin. long, with five very prominent ribs, usually clothed 
with minute stiff hairs. K ternately decompound ; leaflets pinna- 
tifid. h. 2ft. to 3ft. Britain, France, eastward to Caucasus. 
(tnce cultivated as a pot-herb, and still used in salads in Italy. 
(Sy. En. B. 626.) 

MYRSINE (the old Greek name given by Dioscorides 
to the Myrtle). Stns. Ath rnplnjU >i,n, C'ahaUeria, Mau- 
f/lUla, Rapanea, Saniani. and Sdero' ylon. Ord. Myri^itiecp. 
This genus contains about eighty species of .stove or 
greenhouse, glabrous trees or shrubs, rarely pubescent or 
tomentose, natives, for the most part, of Asia. Africa, or 
tropical America; a few are indigenous in Japan, extra- 
tropical Africa, Australia, the islands of the Atlantic, and 
New Zealand. Flowers small, disposed in axillary fas- 
cicles, sessile or pedunculate. Leaves coriaceous, entire, 
rarely serrulate. The species best known to cultivation 
are described below. For culture, see Ardisia. 

M. africana (African). /?. pale, axillary, by threes ; petals 
ciliated. March to May. /. elliptic, serrated, acute, dotted. 
II. 5ft. to 6ft. Cape of Liood Hope, 1691. Greenhouse shruli. 

M, capitellata (small-headed). /. pale yellowish-green, small 
in axillary, sessile, crowded heads. January, l. 5in. to 6in. long, 
oblong-laiiceolate, rather acute, coriaceous, shortly petioled, 
quite entire, dark green above, paler beneath, h. 4ft. (in its 
native country a tree 30ft. to 40ft.). Nepaul, 1828. Stove shrub. 
(B. M. 5222.) 
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MTRSINES:. An order of trees, shrubs, or sub- 
shrubs, of variable habit, principally inhabiting the tropical 
parts of Asia and America ; they are ran? beyond the 
tropics, at the Cape of Good Hope, in Australia, New 
Zealand, Japan, and the Canaries. Flowers white or 
pink, rarely yellow, purplish or golden, usually small ; 
inflorescence cymosc, umbellate, fasciculate, racemose, or 
paniculate. Leaves alternate or scattered, very rarely 
opposite, sometimes sub-vcrticillate, entire, dentate or 
rarely serrate, and, for the most part, gland-dotteil. 
There are about twenty-three genera and 500 species. 
Illustrative genera are : ^'EijirerKs, Jncqiuiie'i. Mijr.^iiic. 
and TJieopliratihi. 

MYRSIPHYLLUM (from Myr-^ine. Myrtle, and 
'phyllini. a Iraf ; leavL's aromatic). Orlk LUioA-ec:. A 
small genus of greenhouse deciduous twiners, natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope, now included, by Bentham and 
Hooker, under A.'spani(iuti. Flowers greenish, on nodding 
pedicels, two or three together at the base of the leaves, 
from the axils of small white scales ; perianth persistent, 
bell-shaped. Leaves ovate - lanceolate or lanceolate, 
obliquely cordate at the base. The species most gene- 
rally grown is M. iivpa ruf/niilfe, which thrives best if 
planted in a ■warm part of the greenhouse, and in a 







Fn;. 627. :;MvRSTrHVLr,r^i aspauagoiuks, sji'iwin,^ (1) rmtion of , 
Flowering Stem, etc., reduced; (2) ditt-t, iiatLiral size; and 
(3) detiiched Flower. ' 

jirepared bed of loam and leaf soil, where the slender 
growths can be trained irp a yiillar or rafter. Plenty 
of water should be given when the plants are growing. 
Propagation may be easily effected by seeds, l)y cuttings, 
or by divisions of the root. 

M. asparagoides (Aspiiiagus-like).* _//. .;;reeiii.-hor white. June. 
t. -small, l'ri;4liL Mlus.sy ,:;reeu. Branclilets very pretty, spraydike ; 
these are largely eiuplnyed in the eonipo.sitioii nf wreaths, 
boutiuets, i.'tc. 1702. Skn. Mdci'la asparaooidrs. See Fi;;. 627. 
(B. M. 5584.) 

MYRTACE.3;. A large order of trees, shrubs, or 
very rarely sub-shrubs, scarcely ever sub-scandent, in- 
habiting, for the most part, the tropical regions of the 
globe. Inflorescence axillary, simple, racemose or race- 
mose-paniculate, rarely cymose. Leaves simple, entire, 
or rarely obscurely crenate-sorrate, opposite or alternate, 
often dotted from pellucid glands sunk into the paren- 
chyma, narrowed into a potiole at the liase (or sossiie) ; 
stipules usually none, i)r rai'oly geiiiinatu at the l-a.-^t- of 
the petioles, minute, caducous. The order cum prise; 
about seventy-six genera and 1800 specios. i linsira.ii\ c 
genera are: Dnnrini<i. llyjHicilijiiuiKi. Lriihisiirniiiiiii. 
Melaleuca, and Mijriat>. 



MYRTLE. See Myrtus communis. 

MYRTUS (from Miji-tus, the old Greek name). Myrtle. 
Including Luiiia and Ugiii. Obd. Mijrtaceip. An exten- 
sive genus (upwards of 100 species have been enumerated, 
but the number may probably be reduced) of stove, green- 
house, or nearly hardy, glabrous, tomentosc, or pubescent, 
shrubs, rarely trees : they are mostly dispersed through 
tropical, extra-tropical, and Western South, America ; eight 
are found in Australia, six in New Caledonia, four in 
New Zealand, and one freiiuently occurs in Europe and 
Western Asia. Calyx-tube turbinate ; lobes and petals 
I'uur or five, the latter spreading ; peduncles axillary, 
I if ten sk'jidur, one to many-flowered ; central flowers short, 
lateral ones on long pedicels. Berry adnate to, or in- 
eluded in, the calyx-tube. Leaves opposite, penniveined. 
The common species {M. romm n niy] and its varieties 
are popular and well-known plants, with flowers and 
foliage rather strongly scented. AVhen grown in pots, 
they are equally well adapted for greenhouse, room, or 
window decoration. The small branches, especially of 
the narrow-leaved form, are very useful for intermix- 
ing with cut flowers. Thi:^ species may also be grown 
against a wall, outside, in many parts, if a slight pro- 
tection is afforded in winter. M. Ugiii succeeds well, 
either planted out, or grown in large iiots, in 
a greenhouse. The fruits, when ripe, are highly 
flavoured, and emit an agreeable perfume, 
* which pervades the whole house. All Myrtles 

are of easy culture, in a compost of sandy 
loam and leaf soil. They are readily propa- 
gated by cuttings of firm or partially-ripened 
shoots, inserted under a glass, or in a close 
frame, those of the stove species requiring, of 
course, a warmer temperature than the green- 
house or half-hardy ones. The common species 
may be trained as tall standards, or in almost 
any shape desired. An abundance of water, 
and frequent sy ringings, are requisite for all 
Myrtles throughout the summer. The roots 
r' should not be allowed to get quite dry at any 

time. 

M. bullataO'liytered).* ^rf., petals pale pink, orbicular ; 
[leduneles oiie-tlfjwered. Berry blaek, lu'eeoktte. I. 
shortly iietioled, lin. to 2in. long, broadly elliptic- 
ovate or nrl.iicular-uvate, obtuse, aeute, or'apieulate. 
//. 10ft, to Ibft. New Zealand, 1853. (ireenh.mse 
shrub. (B. M. 480y.) 

M. CheUen cCheken). rf. -white, numerous, axillary. 
/. small, closely set, oliIon<!;-ovate, olituse. h. 6ft. 
Chili, 1847. A much-ltranehed and denselydeafy half-hardv 
shrub. (B. M. 5644.) 




{•'\i 



628. l''Lit\vi-:i{iM, i;ii vNciii.iiT n|.- Mvurrs roMMrxis. 



M. communis (eomnion).'- ( 'uumion Myrtle. Jl. white; pedicels 
solitary, une-tloweivd, abuiiL the length of the leaves, bearing 
two linear bracteoles under the Ihiwers. .luly. I. ovate or 
lanceolate, acute. //. -Sft. to 10ft. South Europe, 1597. 
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MyrtUB — continued. 

Thore are a mimlier of varieties of this haiiilsome, stroiiKlv 
si-fiite.l slmib in cultivation, .lifferin!; diietiy in tlie sliafies 
of tlie leaves; there is also a varienateil-le'aveil form. 'I'lu' 
tyiMcal species proves .piite liardv in' the Soatli of Knyian.l. 
Sec Kij;, 628. 

M. fragrans (fragrant), il. «]iite ; iie.liniiles nearly as luni; as 
lie- leaves, pnlierulolis. A].ril. /. leatlleiv, oval-Vounilisli or 



Myrtus - runliiu,,;!. 
M. orblculata ((.rliicailar-leaveil). A svnonvm of Eihj.'iiin nrhi- 

M. tomentosa (loniciitrise). //. rose; iieilnncles one to tllree- 
Hoivere.l, bi-ariiin two (,vate liracleolcs under eacli tiowei', sln.rter 
tlran the lea\cs, \e]\ety. .Inne, /. ovate, velvety aliove in tlie 
youna stati', .lothe.l with hoary loineiitanl l.eneath. A. 2ft. to 
6ft. I'hin.a. 1776. ( Ireenh.mse slnnh. (1!. M. 250.) 




Fill. 629. Fra'TTiNC! F.i) axcti of iMymis Ucni 



obovate, emarginate at top, shinini;- ahove, liIacI<-clotted heneath 
/1.8ft. .Tauiaica, 1790. Stove .shrub. (IJ. M. 1242.) 
M. Luma (Luma),* /. white, large, on tliree to flve-Howered 
liranched pedicels ; petals larger and more concave than in tlie 
common Myrtle. Smiiraer. I. copions, opposite, nearly .sessile, 
-|in. long, broad-oval, nearly orbicular, hut acute at base, and 
sharply apicnlate at point, h. 3ft. and nii\\ards. Chili. Green- 
house shrub. Srss. Jiiii/eiiid apieidataiinil X. Luma. (B. M. 5040.) 



M. Ugni (r^iui). ■ _/'. white ; pedicels axillary, one-tlowcred ; calyx 
lobes reHexed. May. ,/>. globular (crowned with the itcrsistent 
caly.x teeth), red or black, glossy, with .in aurneable aroma and 
pleasant taste; it is much esteemed in clnli. /.ovate, acute, 
glabrous; margins retlexed, dark ureen abo\e, paler beneath. 
A. 4ft. Valdivia, 1845. (;reeulioiis( shrub (hardy in Snntli-west 
Britain). See h'ig. 629. S\.x. Kwimia U(jti> (under whicli name 
it is figured in B. .M. 4626). 
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NABALUS. Included under Prenanthes {which 
see). 

NACIBEA. A synonym of Manettia (which see). 

N.SlGBIalA (named after Karl Na:geli, an eminent 
German botanist. Professor of Botany at Munich). Ord. 
Gesneracew. A genus comprising- six species of stove 
herbaceous perennials, with catkin-like scaly stolons, in- 
habitants of Mexico and Central America. Flowers red, 
whitish-yellow, or painted, in terminal, leafless, alternate 
racemes ; corolla tube declinate ; throat broadly oblique ; 
limb broadly lobed, spreading, rotundate. Leaves opposite, 
soft, often cordate, on long stalks. Njegelias are exceed- 
ingly ornamental plants, both on account of their flori- 
ferous habit, and also because of their beautifully marked 
foliage. This latter should be carefully preserved from 
drip, and the use of dirty water avoided for syringing 
purposes ; otherwise, a sediment collects amongst the tiny 
hairs on the surface of the leaves, and renders the whole 
plant unsightly. The stolons or roots, as they are 
generally termed, should be potted up in spring or 
summer, according to the time of year at which the plants 
are required to flower. A light compost of peat, leaf 
soil, and a small quantity of loam, is most suitable ; it 
should only be pressed moderately firm in potting. Pots 
oin. to Gin. in diameter, are large enough, about three 
roots being placed in the latter, or only one in the 
former size, covering them with lin. of soil. If potting 
is deferred until after midsummer, the flowering season 
is often prolonged throughout the winter, especially 
with N. cinnaharina, a late-flowering and beautiful 
species. "When the foliage dies away, the pots, with 
their contents, should be stored and kept quite dry, 
until the season for starting arrives again. Na3gelias 
are readily propagated by the increase of stolons ; also by 
cuttings made of the young stems or matured leaves, 
and inserted in a close propagating frame. See also 
Gesuera (under which genus the present one is often 
included). 

N. amabllis (lovely). A synonym of jV. mnltijlora. 
N. cinnabarina (cinnabar-red), jl. scarlet, with a light throat. 
I. cordate, or broadly ovate, gi'een, beautifully shaded with 
flame-coloured hairs, h. 2ft. Mexico, 1856. A very handsome 
winter-flowering plant. Syn. Gesnera clnnabanna. (B. M. 5036.) 
N. fulgida (shining). ,^. vermilion ; panicles erect. I. broadly 
ovate, deeply and coarsely toothed at the edges, hairy, of a rich 
dark green. Veru Cruz, 1864. (R. U. 538.) 
N. f. iJicolor (two-coloured), ,/f., upper portion of corolla ver- 
milion, lower barred with white. Garden variety. (F. d. S. 
1755.) 
N. Geroltlana (Von Gerolt's). fi. like those of JV. zelrrina. 
Nearly throughout the year. L cordate, sub-rotund-acute, 
coarsely ik^ntate, softly pubescent, dark green, h. 1-^lft. to 2ft. 
Mexico, 1844. (F. d. S. ii. April, 4, imder name of Gvsnera 
Geroltiana.) 
N. multiflora (many-flowered). /I. white or cream-colour, 
shorter than the pedicels, drooping ; raceme terminal, elon- 
gated ; corolla with the tube scarcely ventricose, elongated, 
curved upwards below the very oblique, rather large, spreading, 
fivedobed limb ; calyx almost hispid, with glandular hairs. 
Autumn I. on long petioles, cordate, crenate. Eastern 
tlordillera of Oaxaca. (B. M. 5083 ; F. d. S. 1192, under name 
nf .V. ainnhlli.^. 
N. zebrina (zebra-markud). JI- bright orange-scarlet, ilisposed 
in a long panicle. September. I. handsome, dark-marbled. 
fu 2ft Brazil, 1840. A fine species. SYN. Gemera zebrina. 
(B. M. 3940; B. R. 1842, 16.) 

NAIABACB.^. An order of marine or fresh-w^ater, 
annual or perennial herbs, widely distributed over the 
globe. Flowers hermaphrodite, monoecious or dioecious, 
small, often inconspicuous, spicate, racemose, or disposed 
on pedunculate, terminal, or axillary spadices, bracteate 
or ebractcate. Leaves submersed, emerging, or floating, 
in scape-bearing genera radical, linear, or rush-like ; stem 
leaves opposite, alternate, or very rarely ternately whorled, 
sessile or petiolate. oblong, linear, or capillary, slieothed 
at base. Tbe order comprises sixteen genera, and about 
120 species, Examples: Aponogeton, Naias, and Tri- 
glochi'ii. 



NAILS. Nails are required in quantity for training 
fruit-trees and various other plants on garden walls, and 
are made of cast iron specially for the purjiose. Any 
of another description would bend rather tban enter a 
hard substance, such as that of a brick, while the cast- 
iron ones may invariably be driven in a horizontal 
direction far enough to retain a hold. They are said 
to be much preserved from rust by heating almost to 
redness before using, and throwing them into linseed 
oil. Wall Nails are made in different lengths, and as 
they are usually sold by weight, the smaller sizes 
represent a much greater number in any given weight 
than the larger ones. Nail bags are very handy for 
holding a stock of shreds, &c., whilst nailing up trees 
or plants from a ladder. They are best made from 
leather in the shape of an open pocket, and held in 
position by a narrow belt ancl a shoulder strap. One 
or more upright sheaths or divisions are frequently 
made inside, in w^hich the workman's knife and hammer 
may be placed when either are not in use. Canvas 
bags answer the purpose equally well when leather ones 
are not procurable. 

NA3VIA (from nama, a stream of water; alluding 

to the natural place of growth). Ord. Hyd rophyllarece. 
A genus comprising fifteen species of low, annual, peren- 
nial, or at length suffruticose, herbs, of which one is a 
native of the Sandwich Isles, and the rest are found in 
North-west America and Mexico, one of them extending 
in South America as far as Brazil. Flowers often blue, 
small or mediocre, solitary in the axils, sessile or shortly 
pedicellate, or irregularly cymose at the apices of the 
branches. Leaves alternate, petiolate, sessile or decur- 
rent, entire. The species are not much grown. They 
thrive in sandy loam or in any ordinary good garden 
soil, and require a sheltered situation in summer, and 
protection throughout the winter. Propagation may be 
effected by divisions, or by cuttings, made in spring, and 
inserted in a close, warm frame or propagating house. 
N. Piirnji is the best known member of the genus. 

N. Parryi (Parry's). /. lilac-purple, arranged in unilateral, 
dense, scorpioid clusters, on a terminal branched panicle ; corolla 
aboTit lin. long. l. linear, repandly-toothed, villous, hirsute. 
Stems woody at base. /;. 4ft. to 5ft. California, 1881. Half- 
hardy herbaceous perennial. 

NANDINA (from Nandin, the vernacular name of the 
shrub in Japan). Ord. Berhei-idetv. A monotypic genus. 
The species is an erect, half-hardy or greenhouse, ever- 
green shrub, thriving in loam and sandy peat. It may 
be propagated by cuttings of ripened shoots, inserted in 
sand, under a handlight. Probably this plant would 
prove hardy in a sheltered place in the more southern 
counties. 

N. domestica (domestic), jl. white, with yellow anthers, ter- 
minal, panicled. July. Berries about the size of peas. I. de- 
compound ; leaflets entire ; petioles sheathing at the base. li. 5ft 
China and Japan, 1804. This elegant plant varies a good deal 
in the size of the leaflets. (B. M. 1109.) 

NANDIKHOBE^. Synonymous with Cururhitacece. 

NANNORHOFS (from nannos, dwarf, and rlioi:,s, a 
bush; in reference to the low growth of the plant). Ord. 
Palmece, A monotypic genus, the species being a low, 
gregarious, unarmed, stove palm, with a tufted, creeping 
caudex. It tbrives in a compost of sandy loam, to which 
some leaf soil and a little charcoal may be added with 
advantage. Efficient drainage is an important essential. 
Propagated by seeds ; also by offsets, when any can be 
procured and detached without injury to the parent 
plant. 

N. Ritchleana (Ritchie's). .//. inclosed while in bud in the 
sliealliing brarts ; inflorescence erect, a slender conipoiuid panifle. 
/>. snli-gi()l)ose or oblong, varying in size from '.in. to }.m. in 
(liauieter. /. coriaceous, gveyish-grccu ; segments eight to fifteen, 
Hnear, rigid, 1ft. to l,|ft. long, iuduplicate, deeply bipartite, h. 5ft. 
to 20ft. India, &c. The leaves, ttc, of this plant are used in the 
manufacture of fans, sandals, baskets, brushes, &c. 
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IfANODES (Irom }in7io(lef!, a pig-ray; in reference to 
the small t^izc of the plants). Ord. Orchidece. A g-onus 
of cool orchids (now inclndod, by Bontham and Hooker, 
under EpitleiKh-iDn), disting-aished in having- the lip ad- 
nate to the column, and cohering with the lateral eepals, 
above which it is placed, and in the four compressed 
pollen-masses being- sessile, side by side, on an ovate 
g-land. They are natives of mountainous reg-ions in South 
America. The species mentioned below thrive best in 
baskets of peat, fibre, and sphati^nura, suspended near 
thu i^^lass. 

N. discolor (.Use, loured). .//. purple, solitai-v. sessile, terminal, 
olisriire, iiuuiersfd l.ttweeu thu leaves ; sepals asceiuleiit ; petals 
(Urliiiate ; lip fleshy, ..vate. iniiiutL-ly cvenulate. August. /. 
ovate-dl.Ioii.ii-, eniar-iinate, aniplcxicaul, ami sheathin-; 'at >tase, 
iireeiiish- purple. Stems a, -jx re- ate, 2in. tu 3in. high, simple, 
■ lenselv leafy. Kio Janeiro. (B. R. 1541.) 

N. Medusse (Medusa's).* jl, sepals and petals greenish, shaded 
with brown, hirjie, terminal, prndiu-ed two or more to^cether ; 
lip large ami spreading, deeply friniied arunnd the margin, rich 
maroon, with a gi-een hase. I. distiehous, of a glaucous tint, 
ruriuu.sly twisted, about Sin. long. J*seudo-bulb thick and 
fleshy, aliout 1ft. long. Andes. A rare and very curious plant. 
" Altogether, the flattened, stout culms, the pale glaucous colour 
of the foliage, and the extraordinary appearance and lurid purple 
of the flower, yive it a most sinister ap])earance, and, for an 
orchid, a most unusual one " (Hooker), (li. M. 5723.) 

NAPIFORM. Formed liked a turnip : having the 
figure of a depressed sphere. 

NAFOLIIONA (named after Napoleon Buonaparte). 
Stn. Bel ri si II. Ord. Myrfarecc. A small genus (only 
two species) of glabrous stove trees, restricted to tropical 
Africa. Flowers various-coloured, solitary, in the axils 
of the leaves. Leaves alternate, entire, or obscurely 
sinuate-toothed, dotted. N. impevudi.^ thrives in a com- 
post of sandy peat and fibry loam. Propagated by cut- 
tings of half-ripened shoots, 2in. to 'iin. long, inserted in 
sand, under a hand glass, in mild bottom heat. The 
second species is probably not in cultivation. The species 
described below was discovered, towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, by Baron Palisot de Beauvois, and the 
badly-executed figure given by that author in his ''Flore 
d'Oware et de Benin," coupled with the singular structure 
and colour, caused some botanists for a considerable time 
to doubt the very existence of the plant. All uncertainty 
was, however, cleared away in 1843, when Whitfield, a 
botanical collector, brought with him to this country, 
from Sierra Leone, dried specimens and living plants of 
Napoleona : one of the latter flowering, some years later, in 
the garden of the then Duke of Northumberland. 

N. imperialis (imperial), ,/f. apricot-colour and crimson, as- 
suming a Vduish tint when they decay ; exterior of corolla large, 
concave - sub - hemispherical, many- folded and tin it lied ; inter- 
mediate ciiirona deeply cleft as far as the base into filiform, 
spreading lacini;e ; central portion erect, cyathifonu, with a 
much-cut, inflexed margin. May. L shortly stalked, ovate- 
acuminate, dark .gi-een. /(. 6ft. 1S44. (II. M. 4387.) 

XAKAVELIA (from yardirafl. tlie Cingalese name 
of the genus). Ord. lia nf in-uldcco:. A genus com- 
prising only two (or perhaps three) species of stove 
climbing plants, with woody stems, natives of Southern 
Asia or the Indian Archipelago. Flowers paniculate ; 
sepals four or fire, petaloid, valvate ; petals numerous, 
linear or clavate. Leaves opposite, bifoliolate ; petioles 
produced into tendrils. A"", zeylanica, probably the only 
species yet introduced, is an ornamental plant, with the 
habit of Clematis : it thrives in a compost of sandy 
peat and fibry loam. Propagated by cuttings of half- 
ripened shoots, inserted in sand, under 'a hand glass, in 
heat. 

N. zeylanica (Cingalese). _fl. yellow, with four or five sepals and 
six to twelve linear petals ;' panicle terminal, \\itJi trichotomous 
pedicels. I. opposite, stalked ; leaflets two. ovate-acuminated, 
on very short stalks, five to seven-nerved, quite entire, or notched 
with one or two teeth on each side, velvety underneath, smooth 
above, drawn out at the apex into a triHd, t-\vistcd tendrib 
Ceylon, 1796. 

NARCISSUS (the old Greek name used by Hippo- 
crates, connected with a mytliological story). Including 

Vol. II. 



Narcissus — continued. 
Ajax, Corhulariii, Giiniiu)edes, and Joiuju illn. Ord. 
Amariillidece. A genus of very popular, usually hardy, 
ornamental bulbous i:)lants, of which probably not more 
than a score are entitled to specifio rank. The genus is 
confined to Europe, North Africa, and North and West 
Asia. Flowers white or yellow, solitary or umbellate, 
drooping or inclined ; spathe membranous ; perianth 
tubular below, segments spreading, mouth surmounted by 
a circular corona or crown ; stamens inserted in the 
tube, included within the crown ; filaments free or adnate 
to the tube; scape compressed. Leaves linear (rush-like) 
or strap-shaped. 

Mr. Baker's grouping of the species and varieties, 
and of the known or presumed liybrids, as published 
in the '■ Gardener's Chronicle," 1884, is given below, 
with a few varieties added. In Series I., the name.s 
printed in the first left-hand column, in small capitals, 
represent the sub-genera, those in the second, in italics, 
indicate the admitted species ; the third column contains 
the sub-species, and the fourth the varieties as under- 
stood botanically. In Series II., the first column of 
names represents what are regarded as primary types ; 
those in the second are regarded as secondary types. 

Series I. Genuine Species and their Varieties. 

MAliMCORONATI. 

Crown, or trumpet, as long as, or rather longer than, the divisions 

L CORBULARIA— 

.V. Bulh(Kudiu„i 



of the perianth. 



citiinus 

conspiruus 

tenuiffdius 
Graellsii 
monophyllLis 
nivalis 
II. Ajax— 

N. J-'.'iCi(do-Xa reissue 

Pseudo-Narcissus proper -| ">'-' "'e^ji'I;;;^'""' "' 

abscissus (niuticus) 

carabricus / 

lobularis \ connecting links 

princeps ■' between Pseudo-Narcissus 

Telamonius ) and major 

variiforniis \ 
bicolor 

connecting links between 



lorifolius ( ^"""ecti'JS ''."k'^ between 
rugilobus ■) l•■-'^'>'lo-^a>:clssus a..,l 



bicolor 



moschatus 



maximus 
ohvallaris 
pallidus pra?cox 
propinquus 
spurius 

minimus 

nanus 

pumilus 

albicans 
cernuus 

tortuosus 



Mediocoronati. 

Crown, or cup, half as long as the divisions of the periantli, but, in 
one or two cases, three-quarters as Ion?;. 

III. Ganymedes— 
X. calathinus 
N. triartdniH 

cernuus 
concolor 
nutans 
pulchelbis 

IV. Queltia— 

y. incomparahiliii 

albidus 

aurantius 
X. odonis (calathinus, Hort.) 

LTtUS 

minor (pseudo-juucifiilius) 

rugulosus 
X jitnci/olius 

apodanthus 
rnpicohis 

3 (x 
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Narcissus — continued. 

Parvicoronati. 
Crown less than half as long as the divisions of the perianth. 

V. Hermicne— 

iV, Jonijailla 
jV. Tazetta 
aureus 
canaviensis 
chiysanthus 

Berttjlonii 
dubius 
iutevmediiis 

liicvenatus 

bifrons 

primi^linus 

radiatus 
italicus 
Lnna 

Bar];e 
mediterraneus 

j;;unyniedoides 
ochroleucus 
ovientalis 
pachybulbus 
Panizzianus 

papyraceus (uniculor, niveus) 
pnlyanthos 
N. vlridljlonin \ 

N. serotinus \ . a 

elegans f '^>'"™" «.■«•«■«.•« 

obsoletus ) 

VI. EUNARCISSUS— 

N. poeticiis 

niajalis 

patellaris 

poetarum 

recurvus 

stellaris 
radiiilorus (angustifolius, Ait.) 
ver)ianensis 

VII. AURELIA— 

N. Brottssfmetil 
LFive of the preceding" thirteen species are, practically speaking, 
out of court as garden plants.] 

Series II. Hybrids, Known or Presumed. 

MF.nrOCORO.NATl. 

1. Humei (TInrae's hybrid) : incomparabilis x Pseudo-Narcissus 

albidua 
concolor 

2. BackhouNci (Backhouse's hybrid) 

3. Macleai (MacLeay's hybrid) : Pseudo-Narcissus x Tazetta 

Bernard i 
Nelsoui 
Sabini 
tridymus 

4. LeedHi (Leeds' hybrid): montanus x Pseudo-Narcissus 

5. Barrii (Barr's hybrid) : poeticus x Pseudo-Narcissus 

6. pocl^^(/or7i^■/s = montanus (Salisbury's hylirid):? i>apyraceus x 

moschatns 

Dr. Masters 
galanthifoliuM 

Parvicoronati. 

7. gracilis : juncifolius x Tazetta 

tennior 

8. Burhldgei (Burbidge's hybrid) : superpoeticus x Pseudo- 

Narcissus 

9. hijlorus-Zt poeticus x Tazetta 

all I us 
[Nos. 3, 6, 7, 9, are old, the others recent.] 

Culture. The numerous and very beautiful species and 
varieties of Narcissus are amongst the most popular and 
largely cultivated of spring-flowering' bulbs. The majority 
are extremely accommodating, as they tlirive in almost 
any soil and situation, and may be left alone for several 
years after once being planted. A rather deep and some- 
what stiff soil is, however, that in which the bulbs succeed 
best; and if the position is one partially shaded from hot 
sunshine in spring, the flowers of some of the species 
retain their beauty for a much longer iDeriod than they 
would if exposed to all the liglit and sunsliine possible. 
Narcissi are well adapted for planting by the sides of 
lakes or ponds and in mixed flower or shrubbery borders. 
They are also suitaltlo for naturalising in any quantity, 
in the grass, by the sides of woodland walks, in open 
spaces between trees or shrubH, and in any other posi^ 
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tion where the flowers may be readily seen on their ap- 
pearance in spring. The foliage should not be cut off 
when green, but allowed to die naturally each year, and 
then be removed. Transplanting, or any division of the 
bulbs, is best performed during the months of July and 
August — ^the season when, according to Mr. Burbidge, 
they are usually dormant, and quite free from roots. Mr. 
Barr's experience is that new roots are made simulta- 
neously with the dying of the old ones, and this in July 
or August. If this oj^eration be deferred until later in 
autumn, more or less injury or check to the new growth 
must take place. The usual mode of propagation is by 
offsets, which should be collected from the parent bulbs, 
and planted out separately, for a year, in order that they 
may grow sufficiently large for flowering. The majority 
of the species increase somewhat freely by this method, 
and permanent clumps or collections may be lifted at 
the season above named, and their offsets removed, 
should there be a danger of injury, caused by the flowering 
bulbs being overcrowded, arising from their multiplying. 
The process of raising plants from seed is a slow one, 
but still it may be practised with a view to obtaining 
new varieties. Seeds should be sown, soon after being 
collected, in pans of sandy and rather loamy soil. Young 
bulbs should be planted in a prepared border ; a two-year- 
old bulb would not be much thicker than a corn straw, 
and would not want more than -Hn. or lin. space ; after- 
wards, when it becomes necessary, more room should be 
allowed. Seedling bulbs are not usually at their best the 
first year of flowering ; consequently, their merits should 
not be too hastily judged. An annual top-dressing of 
loam and decayed manure may be applied with material 
advantage to all Narcissi when the dead foliage is re- 
moved. 

Pot Culture, Forcing, .|v. Varieties of Polyanthus 
Narcissi are very extensively cultivated in pots for 
greenhouse decoration, and for the use of their highly 
fragrant flowers in a cut state. Every sort that can be 
obtained, either with single or double flowers, is well 
worth growing in pots, and all are suitable for planting 
outside as well. Early Paper White and Double 
Eoman are two excellent forcing varieties, which may be 
had in flower from November onwards, till spring, by 
potting successionally, and forcing very gradually. 




Fio. 630. Narcissus biflorus, showing Habit and 
detached Flowers. 



Double and single sweet-scented Jonquils {N. Jonquilla) 
are very fragrant when in flower, and are well adapted 
for pot culture, as are also N. poeticus, and its finely- 
formed variety, oniatus. The Hoop Petticoat Narcissus 
{N. Bidhocodiuni) thrives admirably in .Sin. pots, with 
three to six bulbs in each, or in small pans, if kept in 
a cold frame, in winter, and allowed to grow and flower 
without artificial heat. The varieties of the sections Aja.v 
and Qiiflliiu tind, indeed, all Narcissi, are now being largely 
grown in pots. The Trinndru.'i varieties, grown in pots, 
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Narcissus — continued. 
are perfect gems. All the above-named succeed in the 
same sort of soil and under similar treatment to that 
given to Hyacinth bulbs {sre Hyacinthus). The Paper 
White and Double Ruman vuriuties nuiy bo forwarded, 
in heat, when their llower scapes can l^e seen ; all the 
others are best if grown throughout in a cool frame. 




Fig. 651. Nakcis.sus Bulbocodhihl 
N. abscissus (cut nif). A f,.nn of .V. /'.■^nulo.Xan-i.s^u,^. 

N. albicans (whitish). A form of A J'.sc)iiln-y((rci.s.sii6 nm.s- 

cliahts. 
N. albus (white). A form uf X. hlji^rus. 
N. angUStifollUS (narrow-leaved). A synuiiyia of A. p>»:ticii.s 

/■adii/lon(6. 



"NavciasxLB^coHtinued. 

N. biflorus (two-tiowered).* //. from fifteen to eighteen hnes 
;iL'ros:> whi'ii expaiiih_'(l ; tubu aliout liii. hiiij^, exclusive uf the 
ovary; divisions milk-white, .spiva<ling horizontally when ex- 
paii'ied, jin. to lin. lung, !in. tu ijin. broad, ubovate, much 
imbricated, Idunt or cuspidate; crown one to one and a-half 
lines deep, ]e.ss spreading than its chise ally, X. puriirvs, yellow, 
about l in. across, the edge cun.si)i)'uoi-isly crispato-L-renulate : 
scape with twi) salient edges, lieaiing typically two, rarely one or 
three, floweis. .May. I. aliuut four to a scape, ^jin. tu :in. 
l.roatl, slightly glaucous, fhittish, bluntly keeled, often mure 
tlian 1ft. lung. P.ulh uvniil, more than lin. thick. Europe 
(naturalised in IJritain). Supposed tu he a hybritl l)etween 
A. puriirns and A. Tarcfta. See I'ig. 630. (i;. iM. 197; N. 41.) 
albtib- is a w hite-fluwered fonn. 

N. bifrons (t\\o-l'aced). A form of A'. Tazelta intcniiviUus. 

N. Broussonetii (Llroussonefs). Jl. greenish at the liase, white 
upwards, with the tube ei^ht or nine lines long, exclusive of the 
ovary, under one line thick; divisions of the liml) sul)-campanu- 
lately erecto-pateid., pure white, uldongdanueolate, ahout Ain. 
long liy iin. broad, narrowed suddenly to a hluntisli point ; crown 
almost entiielj- ciMiHiu'iit ■with tlie a]iex of tlie tuhe ; scape about 
1ft. high, from four ti' eight-Howeied. Spring. I. aliuut four to 
a scape, four to six lines liroad, usually equalling the scape. Bulb 
ovoid, as large as a hen's egg. Mogadore. (N. 47.) 




Fir;. 652. Naiicissi. s Bi. i.mx'oou'M (_'O^SPlCLn■s. 

N. Bulbocodium (Bulbucodium).^ ll(iop Petticoat. ./'• hright 
yellow ; ]icrianth gradually widenod from the ovary to the mouth 
of the cruwn, eighteen to twent>'-one lines deep, exclusive uf the 
ovary; tuhe and crown very ncarlv e((nal in depth, the latter 

scarcely at all crisped, and very' indi.stinctly toothed at the 




Fig. 635. N_utcissi'S BuLBoropu'M monoi'Iivija'S. 



N, Earlse (B;\rla's). A form of iV. To.zct.ta lAina. 

N, Bertolonii ( Bertoloni's). A form of A. Tazctta clni/santJufs. 

N. bicrenatus (twice-crenate). A fonn of A. Tazetta uitermedlus 



throat ; divisions of the limb ascending, linear, from one to three 
lines brnad at the base, narrowed gradually from the base to an 

acute point ; scape 4in. to Sin. high, slender, terete, one-flowered, 
flower either ascending or horizontal. April and ]\Iay. 1. two or 
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Narcissus — continued. 

three to a scape, sub-terete, 4in. to Sin, long, not more than one 

line broad. Bulb ovoid, ^^in. to |in. thick. South-west Europe, 

North Africa, &c., 1629. See Fig. 651. (N. 1.) 
N. B. citrinus (citrttn). This only differs from the type in its 

somewhat larger beautiful sulphur-yellow flowers. 
N. B. conspiouus (conspicuous). A robust form, ivith a slightly 

expaiKled corona and exserted style. Si'iN. xV. connp-lcuu^. 

See Fi--. 632. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 326.) 
N. B. Graellsii (Graells'). jL, perianth lin. long, above the ovary ; 

divisions sub-patent, with a brown keel, which is decurrent to the 

base of the tube ; scape 4in. to 6in. long. I. two or three. (B. M. 

6475b, under name of N. Graellsii.) 

N. B. monophyllus (one-leaved).* fi., perianth and corona nearly 

white ; style exserted. I. very slender, usually solitary. Algeria. 

See Fig. 633. (B. M. 5851 ; N. 35B.) 
N,_B, nivalis (snowy), fl., perianth not more than eight to nine 

lines long above the ovary ; divisions of the limb as long as the 

corona ; scape 2in. to 4in, high. I. two or three. 
N. B. tenuifolius (slender-leaved). A slender form, with erect, 

shinijig leaves, a distinctly exserted style, and a distinctly lobed 

corona. (S. B. F. G. 114.) 





Fig. 634. Narcissus calathiiVus, showing 
detached Flower. 



Habit tind 



N, calathinus vcup-like).* fi. fourteen to fifteen lines long, ex- 
clusive of the ovary; tube -^in. long, less than one line thick 
in the lower half, the same colour as the rest of the flower ; 
divisions of the limb oblong-lanceolate, bluntish or sub-acute, 
four to four and a-half lines broad at the base, decidedly reflexed 
when the flower is fully expanded, white, or a very pale sulphur- 
yellow ; crown the same colour as the divisions, and the same 
length ; throat erecto-patent, scarcely at all plicate, with six 
shallow, rounded, sub-entire lobes ; scape Sin, to 12in. high, very 
slender, terete, one or two flowers to a stem, on pedicels nine to 
fifteen lines long. I. generally two to a scape, very slender, 
green, one and a-half to two lines broad, concave. Bulb ovoid, 
not more than Mn. thick. Brittany. See Fig. 654. (N. 14.) The 
name refiexus has been indiscriminately applied to both this 
species and N. triandruH ; the latter has always the perianth 
longer than the cup, whilst in calathinus the perianth and cup 
are equal in length. 

N. cambricus (Cambrian). A form of N'. Pseud O-Narcistivs. 

N. cernuus (drooping). A form of ^''. Pseudo-Narcissus moschatus. 

N. conspicuus (conspicuous). A synonym of iV, Bvlbocodium 
consplcuu.'i. 

N. Cypri (Cyprian). A synonym of X. Tazetta. 

N. deficicns (deficient). A synonym of N. ierothrus. 

N. dublus (doubtful). A synonym of N. Tazetta duhias. 

N, Gouani (Gouan's). A synonym of N. incomparahiUs. 

N. gracilis (slender), fi. pale sulphur -yellow, l^in. to 2in. 
broad when expanded, usually one or two, rarely three ; tube 
twelve to fourteen lines long, exclusive of the ovary, about 
one line thick ; divisions obovate-cuspidate, spreading hori- 
zontally, lin. to 2111. broad ; crown two to two and a-half lines 
deep, cup-shaped, gin. broad at the month, slightly plicate and 
crenulate, uniform in texture, a rather deeper yellow than 
the divisions; scape slightly compressed and two-edged, 1ft. 
high. April. I. four to six to a scape, very convex on the back, 
not more than three lines broad. ]iulb ovoid, lin. or more 
thick. Native country unknown. A hybrid between N. jutiei- 
foUas and N. Tazetta. (B. R. 816.) Syn. N. tenuior (B. M. 379 ; 
N. 37). 

N. Graellsii (Graells'). A synonym of ^'. JJulhocodiirm Graellsii. 

N. incomparabilis (IncomparHble).* y^ always solitary, 2;lin. to 
2Uii. bjoad \vlM:;n expanded; tube nearly or quite lin. deep, 
cylindrical, imc ami a-half to two lines thick at the middle, three 
lines at the tluoat ; divisions spreading, slightly imbricated, 
lin. long, gejierally a rather paler yellow than the crown, oblong- 
lanceolate, six to eightlines broad; crown six to seven lines deep, 
orange-yellow, nearly erect, much plaited at the throat, and 
furnished with six deep imbricated lobes, the mouth eignt to 



Narcissus — continued. 

nine lines across. March and April. I. three or four to a scape, 
about 1ft. long, bluntly keeled, about pn. broad, slightly 
glaucous. Bulb ovoid, lin. to IMn. thick. Eui-ope, &c. (naturalised 
in Britain), 1623. (B. M. 121; N. 18-21.) 




Fig. 635 N\RCissrs txcompararilis albidus plenus, showing 
Haliit and detached Flower. 

N. i. albidus (white). /f., crown yellow, but the divisions 
a very pale sulphur-yellow or milk-white. The double form is 
the Grange Phcenix of gardens. See Fig. 655. 




Fig. 636. Narcissus incomparabilis avrantus. 

N. i. aurantius (orange).* A robust form, with the crown orange, 
but the divisions a pale (sulphur) yellow. SVNS. A', auranfiu^s, 
N. Gouaiii. See Fig. 636. Double forms of this are the Butter- 
and-Eggs and Nonpareil of gardens, Avhich sometimes produce 
flowers 5in. across. See Fig. 637. 

N, intermedius (intermediate). A synonym of A. Tazetta int^-r- 
iiicdn'.s. 

N. italicus (Italiau). A synonym of A, Tazetla itnlicus. 

N. Jonquilla.* Jonquil, fi. Itright yellow, very fragrant; tube 
ten to eleven lines long, exclusive of the ovary ; divisions of the 
limb spreading horizontally when fully expanded, gin. to ^in. 
long, slightly imbricated, oblanceolate or obovate-cuspidate ; 
crown saucer-sh;ij)ed, ni»fr more than one line deep, the edge faintly 
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Vu.i. 637. NARCISSI'S TN(.'OMI'\ltAllII.IS Ai'lt ANTl I'S 

FLO|{K-fl,r:MS. 



Narcissus — contiinteo 




Tig. 659. NARnssrs MAr[,KAi. 



ctjuntrv ui]certain. A hvt>ri<l tn-tueeii X. I'.scinlo-yiin-is.sii.s ;unl 
! A. 'I'azctta. rSee Fi- 659. (D. iM. 2588 ; II. li. 987 ; N. 17.) 
(-■it.-'iiuhLtL', ;U'(iut sill- ;uT(iss ; scapi' t'ciuailiiiii nr shnrtyr tlian tlle xr ,«„,^j*v,«^ / *. n i r e \' n i \- 

k;iVfs,sk..„kT, sub-tr,vk.. tw.. t',..iNHn«vn-,l April. ;. „„e ,.,■ N. maximus fcR.atf>t). A fnna „f .\. /',.r„<(,.-A,„r,xx,« „„,,,„•. 

t«o tn a sr:ipi', Sill. t(, 12iil. loll- srllli-rvliuanual, cluilinulled N. minimus (sliKilk-.^tl. A Sunnol X. J\-,„,l„..\,irri.ssiis i,iln„j: 

N. montanus (uimintaiii). A sym.in m (if \. j'nrHli/in-uiis. 



r.^1 





Fn.i. 633. Narcis.si's JnM/uiLi.A, sliuwiiii; lialtit, detach.^il 
Flower, ami PoTtion of Leaf 

down to face. Bull* nvoid, uiuler liii. tliick. Spain, Ac, 1596. 
See Fig. 638. (B. M. 15 ; N. 40.) A doul.lu fdrm of this species 
is known as Queen Anne's Jonquil. 

N, juncifolius (Rush-leaved), jl. ime or twu. rarely three, nearly 
sessile in the spathes, ni' ele\ate<I en pedicels ?,in. to lin. Ions, 
tube seven t<.i nine lines lun.n, very slender, f>lindrieal, scarcely 
more than half a line thick; divisions liri^lit yellow. ]>atent, 
obovate, gin. to ^in. lung, Jin. bmad, cuspidate, decidedly iiidni- 
cated ; crown same colour as the di\isions, obconicai, faintly 
crenulate, two and a-half to three lines deep, four and a-half 
to five lines iii diameter at the nioutli ; scape scarcely exceeding 
the leaves, very sleniler, and nfitat all two-edged. April. I. three 
or four to a scape, quite cylindrical, and rush-like in shape, 4in, 
to 6in. long. Bulb ovoid, about iin. thick. Spain and South 
France. (N. 27.) 

N. j. apodanthus (stalkless-tiowered). jL. corona deeply six- 
lobed. I. rather glaucescent. 

N. j. rupicolus (rock-loving). jL, corona orange-yellow, cup- 
shaped, less than half as long as the perianth segments. (B. M. 
6473c, under name of A. riipicdla.) 



A foi-ni of A. J'.'<f)ido-Xari-is^iis. 
A form of A. P-seuda-Xarvi 



N. lobularis (small-lobed). 
N. lorifolius (strap-leaved). 

hiciilor. 

N. niacleai (MacLoay's).* /. ascending as in the Daffodil, fifteen 
to sixteen lines deep, exclusive of tlie ovary ; tube cylindrical, 
seven to eight lines long, ^in. thick, white, tinged down^\ards ^\ ith 
green; divisions milk-white, spreading at a light angle from the 
base of the crown, oblong-Iancei_ilate, nuicli-imbricated, eight to 
nine lines long, ft:iar and a-half to six lines liroad, bluntish or sub- 
acute ; crown five to six lines deep, bvi,ulit yellow, very slightly 
plicate, -^.in. broad at the mouth, slightly lolied; scape about 1ft. 
high, sub-compressed and slightly two-edged, one or rarely two- 
fiowored. April. I. fi\'e or six to a scape, Sin. to lOin. high, Mr. 
broad, concave on the face. Bulb lin. or more thick. Native 



N. nanus (dwarf). A form of X. I'.sr,'</i^-\nrris.-<us un'nor. 
N. obsoletus (obsolete). A foi-m of A. s,-n>lh>i's <.-lr,/ini.-,. 
N. obvallaris (trenched-round). A form of A'. J'.s,'ii,h<-Xu 




Firj. 640. NaR(.'Issis udoris. 

N. OdorUS (fragrant). //. sli'^litly frai^raut, h'.triznntal or asi.-emhng ; 
perianth bright yello\^', fifteen to t%\'enty-one lines deep, exclusive 
of the ovary: tube six to nine lines long, ^in. thick in tlie loww 
part, but wider at the throat; divisinus nine to twelve lines 
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long, ohlong-lanceolate, acute, very slightly paler than the corona, 
a fresh bright yellow, tive to eight lines broad in the middle, 
nsually imbricated for the lower half ur third ; crown five or six 
lines deep, plaited ; throat snb-erect, more or less distinctly 
six-lohed, about ^in. across ; scape 12in. to 15in. high, scarcely at 
all compressed or two-edged, generally two-fiowered. April. 
I. three or four to a scape, nearly 1ft. long, two and a-half to three 
lines broad, very concave on the face, and convex on the back. 
Bulb ovoid, twelve to fifteen lines thick. Spain. See Fig. 640. 
(N. 25.) This species has several nanius, which are now all but 
obsolete (tigured as N. calathuiu!< in li. M. 934). 

N. o, Isetus (joyful), jl. smaller, and divisions shorter and blunter 
than in the type, scarcely more than half as long again as the 
cruwn. (B. M. 78, under name of ^V. odorus.) 

N, o. minor (lesser). Jl., perianth and cup full yellow. A dwarf 
form. Syn. N. ■paeiido-juncifolhii;. 

N. o. rugulosus (slightly wrinkled), f?., perianth broad, imbri- 
cated ; cup full yellow. 

N. orientalis (Eastern). A synonym of A'. Tazetfa orientalu: 

N. pachybulbus (thick-bulbed). A synonym of N. Tazetta pachy- 
bulbws. 

N. pallidulUS (palish). A synonym of N. triandrm. 

N. pallidus praecox (palish, early). A form of N. Pacadu- 
JS'arcia.rus 'major. 

N. papyraceus (paper). A synonym of A. Tazetta papyi-accttfi. 




Fig. 641. Narcissus rocuLiFORMis. 

N. poculiformis (cup-like). Jl. pure white, cernuous, odorous, 
eighteen to twenty-one lines Irmg above the ovary; tube cylin- 
drical, shorter than the divisiniis, line thicker in the lower half; 
divisions lin. long, oblong-laiicenlate, acute, often slightly 
twisted, ^in. to ^in. broad at the middle; crown same colour as 
the rest of the flower, ^in. deep, moderately plicate and crenulate 
at the throat; scape Tft. high, with one or two flowers. April, 
I. four or five to a scape, flattish, about :iin. broad. Bull) lin. 
thick. Probably a hybrid between N. Tazetta papyraceus and 
N. Pseudo-Narcusus moschatus. Syn. N. inontaiiics (B. R. 123). 
See Fig. 641. (N. 16.) 




Fio. 642. Narcissus poeticus, showing Habit and 
detached Flower. 



N. poeticus.* Poet's Narcissus. /. from l^in. to 2in. across when 
expanded, with a distinct and agreeable odour ; tube white, about 
lin. long above the ovary ; divisions a pure snow-white, obovate, 
bhint, or cuspidate, slightly imbricated, Mn. to gin., or sometimes, 
in cultivation, even lin. broad ; crown one to one and a half lines 
deep, saucer-shaped, very much crisped, with a bright scarlet 
edge, the mouth four to five lines across ; scape 1ft. or more high. 
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compressed, and two-edged, one, or very rarely two-flowered. 
April. I. three or four to a scape, flat, ^vith a blunt keel, glau- 
cescent, often 1ft. or more long, |,n. to ^in. broad. Bulb ovoid, 
about lin. thick. South Europe. A well-known plant. See Fig. 
642. The principal varieties are as follows ; 

N. p. majalis (May). Jl, divisions of the perianth pure white, 
\\ell-forniedand generally flat; cup edged with saflrron. 

N, p. patellaris (broad-petalled). Ji., perianth pure white, flat, 
tiuely formed ; cup large, edged with saffroji. I. erect. 

N. p. poetarum (poet's). An early form, with the expanded 
flower 2^in., or even 3in. across, and much-imbricated divisions. 
It is sometimes known as N. p. grandijloriis. 

N. p. radiiflorus (ray-flowered). A more slender plant than the 
type, with narrower leaves, and obovate divisions of the limb of 
the flower so much narrowed downwards that they are not at all 
imbricated in the expanded flower, and also more narrowed at 
the point ; crown rather narrower, and, consequently more erect. 
Flowers at least a fortnight earlier than the type. Syn. N. 
anfiusti/oliiis. (B. M. 195.) 

N. p. recurvus (recurved). A late-flowering form, with weak 
recurved leaves, and the divisions of the limJi reflexed and 
crisped towards the edge. (N. 42a ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii 188, 
under name of jV. recurvus.) 

N. p. stellaris (star-shaped). A late-flowering form, with the 
divisions of the limb, as in the variety radiijlorui; narrowed at 
the base, and not imbricated. (N. 42c ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 132, 
under name of N. utellarit^.) 

N. p. verbanensis (Lago Maggiore). A very slender, late variety, 
wjth oblanceolate much-reflexed divisions (eight to nine lines 
long), which are yellowish at the base. 

N, primulinus (rather early). A form of N. Tazetta intennedUa: 

N. princeps (princely). A form of iV. Pseudo-Narcissu)i. 

N. propinquus (related). A form of iV. Pseudo-Xareusics major. 

N. pseudo-juncifolius (Rush -leaved). A synonym of A" odoms 
■minor. 

N. Pseudo-Narcissus (bastard Narcissus).* Daffodil. Ji. soli- 
tary, nearly sessile ; perianth eighteen to twenty lines long above 
the ovary, the obconical tube about ^in. deep ; divisions of the 
limb more or less ascending, sulphur-yellow, paler than the 
crown, oblong-lanceolate, nine to ten lines long, flve to six lines 
broad at the base; crown just equalling the divisions, but 
deeper and more orange-yellow in colour ; the mouth about lin. 
across, slightly plicate and inciso-crenate ; scape about 1ft. high, 
with two prominent edges. Early in March, l. five or six to 
a scape, glaucous, erect, flattish upwards, equalling, or, rather, 
shorter than the scape at the time of flowering. Bulb ovoid, lin. 
to l^iu. thick. Europe (Britain), &c. (N. 3.) Of this, the 
Daffodil, there are five well-marked varieties (N. 4-13), Avhich 
were known to, and described and named by, Linnpeus, and 
which keep up their characters well enough under cultivation 
to stand as species for garden purposes, abscisbnis (niui uwji) is 
a variable form, with sulphur perianth and rich yellow trumpet. 
cambricus has sulphur-white perianth and yellow trumpet. 
lobularis, a dwarf form, has pale sulphur perianth and yellow 
trumpet, princeps has a sulphur-white perianth and yellow 
trumpet; flower very large and showy. TcJ.ainoniu>-, the finest 
of this sub-group, has large, spreading, light yellow ]ieriauth, with 
channelled divisions, and large, handsome, yellow trumpet, varii- 
fonnia, perianth ranging from white to primrose ; trumpet from 
sulphur to deep yellow, the brim elegantly recurved. 




FiG. 643. Narcissus Psruuo-Narcissus m.\.jor ouvallaris. 



N. P.-N. bicolor (two-c^htured). Stature of the type, and the 
flower the same size, but the corona a full bright yellow, forming 
M conspicuous contrast with the very pale sulphur-yellow divisions 
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Narcissus — contin iied. 

of the limb. This is iilsn known as ,i;«.r hintb-r. (R M. 1187; 
N. 6.) The form hinfolhtx Ims a ilediU-iliv six-angled cup. 
n<iiihthiix has a prinirose-culnureil perianth anilyellow cnp. 
N. P.-N. major fereatei). Uirsev in all its parts than the type ; 
tlie leaves si.x to eight lines hroail, the Hower 2in. to 2(in. long 
above the ovary ; the ilivisions of the limh twiee as long as the 
hioaiUy obconical tnhe, the s;inie eolonr as the erown, which 
slightly exceeds them, ami sjneads much more at the throat. 
(B. M. 51; N. 4.) Tlu> r.illowins are snh-varieties : maxiniiis, 
with a greenish-yellow perianlli, the tube of which is very short 
(S. It. V. <i. ser. ii. 286, under name of ,V. ),iii.ri}i,iis). vlmdluris 
(Tenhy llaH'odil), perianth lighter yellow tliau the tninipet ; the 
flower is of Meiliiim size: a remarkable variety, distinct from 
all others (see I'ig. 643 ; 11. M. 1301, under nanie of X. wiji>i-\ 
j^tilli<his j'l-n'a'X, varial>le in shade of colour ami size of flower; 
perianth and trnmiiet sulphur-white ; the earliest and nmst 
beautiful of all Datfo.lils; it is :i n:itive of the French side of 




s^'^'^'dr,y 




Fro. 644. Narcissus PsEuno-NARCissus ^ta.jou ['allidus 

IMl.ECOX. 

the Pyrenees (see Fig. 644). in-opinquus dil-Fois from iiiajnr 
principally in the bluer ^roen cif the foli:i,i;e ami lai.^icT size of the 
flower, .yjuriiis is a very ilistinct, almost sL-If-\'elln\v l\irni, with 
broad, imbricated hooded perianth, lying forward on a lari;e ex- 
panded trumpet. 

N. P,-N. minor (smaller). Smaller in all its parts than the type ; 
the whole plant when cultivated not above 6in. or Sin. high ; the 
leaves iin. broad, often only 3in. or 4in. long ; the flower lin. to 
4in. long, exclusive of the ovary ; the crown the same colour as 




FiiJ. 645. Narcissls I'siuimi-Narcissls minor nuNiMUS. 

the divisions, and slightly exceeding them ; divisions ;|in. broad 
at the base. (N. 5.) Mr. Baker refers the fnllouing to this as 
sub-varieties : ininimKS, a very small form, shown at Fig. 645 
(B. M. 6, under name of iV. mi nor) ; //Cf/cy, with flitwers 



'Na.vcissTis— continued. 

iutenuyilialo in size between those of )iii>u>r and iiiiiiiiiiiia (see 
Figs. 646 and 647); and /m);/t^u.s', with perianth segments about 
the length ui tlie crown (S. B. F. (i. ser. ii. 143, untlor name 
of Ajax -pK mil lis). 




Fig, 646. N.vitrissus PsfathkN vitcissus minor N-VNUS. 

N. P.-N. mOSChatUS (musky). //. at lirst a very palp sulphur- 
yellow, Anally nearly white, large nv middle-sized, the divisions 
narrower ;ind more lanceolate tliau in the type, tlie crown the 




Fig. 647. Narcissus Pseldo-Narcissus minor nanus. 

same colour as the rest of the flower, equalling or slightly 
exceeding the divisions (B. M. 1500; N. 7.) The following are 
simply pale-flowered forms of t)ie common Daffodil : allilcanx 




AAi ' 



Fifi. 64S. NARCissrs PsEiipo-Niitrissi-s mosch.iti'.s ct.r.nuus. 

CfCHKH.s (.see Fig. 648; S. B. F. (I. ser. ii. 101), .and tortvusus 
(1-J. IM. 924, under name of ..Y. nu'.^rhalii.'^). 
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Narcissus — continued. 
N. pumilus ((.Iwarf). A fnnn of X. Psrudo-Narcissuf; viiiinr. 
N". radiatus (rayuil). A fnnn of .V. Titu-tta ivtermedius. 
N. recurvus (r*-''-'"!'^''^'''- -^ synniiym uf A", poeticuv recitrvui: 
N, rugilobus (\vriiikle(l-lr.l>ed). A form of j.V. Pseudo-Narcisaus 

hiculnr. 

N, rupicola (vock-loving). A synonym of X. jimci folium nipicolus. 

N. serotinus (late-flowering). .;?. usually solitary, rarely two 
together ; tube, segments, and crown like those of A', elegavs ; 
scape very slender, under 1ft. high. September. I. solitary or 
two together, filiform, sub-terete, usually not appearing till the 
scape dies down. Bulb sub-globose, six to nine lines thick. 
South Europe, North Africa, Asia Minor. (N. 46.) Sv,\. A'. 
dfjiricu.s (B. R. xxxiii. 22). 

N. s. elegans (elegant), jl. usually from two to four ; tube .seven 
to eight lines long, under one line thick, greenish-white ; divisions 
of tlie limb pure white, linear, very acute, six to eight lines 
long ; crown yellowish, saucer-shaped, under one line deep, 
entire, or slightly crenulate ; scape slender, flaccid, 6in. to 12in. 
long. September and October. /. one, or rarely two, tlattish, 
channelled, one line or less broad, equalling or exceeding the 
scape. Bulb roundish, lin. or less thick. Italy, Sicily, Algiers. 
(N. 45.) obsoletus is another form of this rare species in whicn 
the corona is ^elJ mmuti 

N. spurius (spun, us) A foira of \ / (d ^ali s (/>. )// i/rr. 

N. StellariS (stii shiped) \ •->n n\m <f \ i (in ^t l(an'.<:. 




I'la. 649. I^■^■LORESCE^■CE am) Portiox of Leaf of 
Narci.'^sus Tazetta. 

N. Tazetta (Tazetta).* Polyanthus Narcissus, fl. fragrant, from 
lin. to i;i-in. across when expanded, usually four to eight; tube 
aliout 3in. long above the ovary ; rlivisions of the perianth white, 
rather shorter than the tube, the alternate ones frequently nar- 
rower, all much imbricated, bhintish or cuspidate, four to five 
lines broad, spreading horizontally when fully expanrled, or 
slightly reflexed ; crowji uniform liviglit yellow, two and a-half 
to three lines deep, the edge sub-entire or slightly crenulate or 
lobed. March. I. four to six to a scape, glauccscent. fiattish, 
bluntly keeled (m the hack. Bulb Uin. to 2in. thick, copiously 
tunicated with brown mcml)Tanons c()ats. Europe. See Fig. 649. 
A well-known and widcly-distri)>uted species, SYiN. A'. Cvpri. 
(N. 29-34.) 

N. T. aureus (golden). /'. when expanded lin. to Hin. acro.ss ; 
(livisions brig) it yellow, iin. to jiin. long, four to five lines 
broad, bhintish, and much imbricated ; crown sub-entire, about 
one-third the length of tlic divisions, a deep orange-yellow ; tube 
exceeding tlie limb. (B. M. 925, under name of A. fayttn.) 

N. T. canariensis (Canary Islands), fi., cmwn srnrrely more 
than one lino long ; tube extremely slender, ,,'in. long, swelling 
where it joins the limb ; scape slender, bearing a seven-flowered 
umbel, i. scarcely more than ^in. wide. 

N. T, ChrysanthUS (goldnn-flowcrcd). .//. about lin. across ; 
divisions nf tlie limV) inilirirated, narrowed to a point, len)on- 
yeliow ; iTown sub-entire, goliten->'ello^v, about two lines deep- 
scape six to ten-fiowered. 'I'tic foi'ui Jjerfohurii resembles A'. J\ 
liapliniri'iis, Tint has smaller fiowcj's ami shorter perianth lolies. 

N. T. dubius (rioubtful). Jl. two to six, six to nine lines across 
when ex[)aniled ; tube cylindrieal, jnire white, five to six lines 
long, alioiit one line tliick ; divisions pure white, ovate-oblong, 
three lines l<iug, two ;ind a-liall' lines hroiid, imliricated, patent 
or sligjitly retlexod, suli-obtnse oi' cnsjiidate ; crown pure white, 
obeoiiical," l,\i\. deep, slightly crisped, iind crenulate at the 
throat, which is not mr>re tlian three lines across ; scape 6in. 
to 9in. long, slender, decidedly compressed and two - edged. 



Narcissus — continued. 

I. four to six to a scape, concave on the face, 5in. to 6in. long, 
one and a-half to three lines broad. Bulb ovoid, nine to twelve 
lines thick. South France, &c. (X. 28, and Fl. Ment. 71, under 
name of A', dubii's.) 




Fi(i. 650. Narcissus Tazetta interhediis. 

N. T, interxuedlus (intermediate). _fl. from twelve to fifteen 
lines across when expanded, the divisions obovate - cuspidate, 
lem(.in-yelIow, five to seven lines long, four to four and a-half 
lines broad, much imbricated; crown two to two and a-half lines 
deep, slightly deeper in colour than the divisions, the edge a 
little plaited and crenulate ; scape 1ft. or rather more high, suli- 
terete, from two to five -flowered. I. three or four to a scape, 
sub-cylindrical, from two and a-half to three lines broad. Bulb 
ovoid, lin. or more thick. Spain, &c. See Fig. 650. (FI. Ment. 
41, under name of jV. intcrmedii's.) To this tlie following sub- 
varieties are referred by Mr. Baker: hifnui-s, with narrow lobes 
and a deep crown ; hicrcnatvs and priuiiiliim.-:, with broader, 
much imbricated lobes, and a shallower, nn^re open, crown ; 
radiat'iis; witli oblong-lanceolate, less imbricated divisions, aiul 
a six-lobed crown (N. 38). 

N. T. italicus (Italian). Jl., scape slender, distinctly two-edged, 
piiiiliicing from six to ten flowers, which are from l-Mn. to 2in. 
across wlien expanded ; divisions eight to ten lines long, about 
equalling the tube, narrowed gradually to a i)oint, slightly im- 
bricated, pale lemon-coloured ; crown sulpliur-yellow. two to 
two and a-half lines deep, distincth' six-lobed. sVn. A", iiallciis 
(H. .M. 1188.) 

N. T. Luna (Luna). //. fewer than in A. 7'. pajninyruyi, about 
lin. broad when exfiandcd, ^\■ith olilong, much-imbricated lobes. 
Harhr is a sli-ht form from Italy. 

N. T. mediterraneus (Mediterranean). This difters from the 
tyy>u by the narrower divisions of the fio^^'er, which are not more 
than iin. broad, not at all imlirlcatcil, and unu'c lengtbened out 
at the point. i/ainniicd>'idr.\- is a sub-varietv with the divisions 
slightly refiexeil. 

N. T. ochroleucus (yellowish-white), jl. when expanded lin. 
to i'|in. across; ilivisious milk-white, .^in. liroad, much imbri- 
cated ; crown eiti'iui-yellow, with a sub-entire etlgc, lu-arly half as 
long as the divisions. /. greciu^r, and more convex on the back, 
and stem miu'c nearly terete than in the variety puli/antfivs. Svn. 
licnnioue feirticaidis. (S. B. F. Li. ser. ii. 179.) 
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N. T. orientalis (()iient;il^. This differs from the type in its 
crown, wliirh is more manifestly trihiliate, more crenulate, and 
IKiteut. (B. M, 940. under name of .Y. nrirutah-s a.) 

N. T. pacliybulbus(thiek-lnillK--d). //. pure white, six to seven 
lines across ; tulie Ain. Imv^ alntve the' ovary, the se-^tnents of the 
limb not more than lin. Inn;;, roundish, much indjricated, cuspi- 
date; crown not more tlian one line deep, snl)-entire ; sciipe 
nmler 1ft. high, compressed ami anripitous, tive to eight- 
flowered. I. fonr or tive to a scape, ^laucescent, aliont :lin. 
broad, flattish. Ilulb ovoid, 2in. or more thick. Algeria. 
(N. 39, under mam\ <>i X. 'jiar/ti/hii!hiis.) 

N. T. Panizzianus (I'aui/.zi's). //., when expanded, nine to 
ten lines across ; crowu sub-entire, pure white. A small form, 
cliisely allieil to the variety papiiniams, but more slender, and 
smaller in all its parts. (N. 36.) 

N. T. papyraceus.* Paper- wldte Narcissus, fl. when ex- 
panded I'liu. to V\n. across; tube .iireeuish - white, eight to 
nine lines long above the ovary; divisions jun-e white, three 
to four lines l)road, generally narrowed gradually to a point, 
and moderately imbricated; crown two to tw<i and a-half lines 
deep, with a crenulate edge. I. glaucescent, ,',in. to ;iin. broad. 
Stem ancipitous. Svx. ^V. papyrnci>u.s. (N. 55.) 

N. _T, polyanthos (many-flowered), fl. from eight to twenty, 
lin. to l'|in. across when fully expanded; divisions pure white, 
friur or tive lines hmad. imlnicated, Iduntisli or cuspidate, 
equalling or shorter than the tulie ; crown aliout one-third as long- 
as the divisions, at first a very pale yellow, finally liecoming 
nearly the same colour as the divisions," slightly plicate, the edge 
sub-entire. 

N. Tazetta (Tazetta), of (.'awler. A synonym of ,V. T. aureus. 
N. Telamonius (Telamonius). A form of A'. I's^-udn-Xtn-cissm^. 
N. tenuior (slenderer). A synonym of N. (irarilis. 
N.tortUSOUS (twisted). A form of ,V. I'scmlo-Xarcibsu.'i nio.^chatus. 




Fig. 651. Narci.ssus tri.andrus. 

N. triaudrus (three -stamened).^' fl. hiuizontal or cernuous, 
measuring* from nine to ten lines from the top of the ovary to the 
top of the cro^Ti ; tube cylimlrical, under half a line thick in 
the lower half, pure white, Hke tlie retiexed divisions of the limli, 
which just equal it in length, and are lanceolate, acute, one and 
a-half to two lines broad at tire base ; crown pure white, obconi- 
cal, two and adialf to three lines deep, erecto-patent and entire 
at the throat; scape very slender, 6in. to 12in. long, one or two- 
flowered. April. I. very slender, senii-cylindrical, 6in. to Sin. 
long, three to four to a scape, under one line broad. Bulb not 
more than Jan. thick. Spain. Svx. A. j'alliiluhis. See Fig. 651. 
(B. M. 6478"; N. 15.) The following are some of the better-known 
varieties of this species : 

N, t. cernuus (drooping), fl-. one or two, pale yellow ; crown 
a rather deeper yellow ; both divisions anil crown rather larger 
than in the type." Sy.\. A. triandriLs. (E. M. 48.) 

N. t. concolor (one-coloured), fl. two to four ; divisions and crown 
pale yellow, the same size as in the type. SVN. Gaiiymede.s 
concofor. (S, B. F. (I. ser. ii. 113.) 

N. t, luteus (yellow). A synonym of A. t. pitJrhrHus. 

N. t, nutans (nodding). fJ. two or three ; crown a deeper yellow 

than the divisions, crenulate. SvN. A. trilolnis. (li. M."945.) 
N, t, pulchellus (pretty). fJ. three to four; corona M'hite ; 

divisions bright yellow. Sv.xs. A. '. lutcu.^ (B. M. 1262) and 

Gau>/,„eih:s- pulchellm {S. B. F. G. ser. ii, 99). 
N. triandrus (three-stamened), of Courtis. A synonym of 

A^ t. cernuus. 

N. trilobus (threedohed). A synonym of A. triandrus iiutau.'<. 

N. variiformis (variously-formed). A form of A. Pscudi<-yar- 
cis-sus. 

N. viridiflorus (green-flowered). /. with a Join|uil-lil;e odour; 
tulte seven to eight lines long; divisions slightly shorter,' 
gieenish, linear, very acute, spreading horizontally, not more 
than one line broad in the lower part ; crown very minute, with 
six roundish, sub-marginate lobes; scape slender, one to four- 

Vol. II. 



Narcissus — continued. 
flowered. Autumn. I. solitary or in twos, slender, terete, 

ti.stulose, about 1ft. long. Bulb small, globose. Spain, 1629. 
(B. M. 1687; N. 44.) 

Garden Varieties. Very few of the numerou.s varieties 
of iVorcKsyds may be considered unworthy of cultivation. 
Many of the Narcissi may be employed for naturalising, 
and for shrubbery border decoration, when they can be 
procured in quantity at a cheap rate. Subjoined is a 
list of the best varieties, selected from the different 
groups and divisions that have been arranged. We are 
indebted to Mr. Peter Barr for the illustrations here 
given, as well a.s for several of those used in the species. 

Group I. magnicoronatl (AJax, or Ptirudo-Xarci.ssus). 

Trumpet Daffodils— Goldrx. 

Blondin, Perianth yellow, and channelled ; trumpet full yellow, 

and large. 
Captain Nelson. Perianth rich yellow, and very large ; trumpet 

lijug, broad, and spreading. 
Kdith Barber. Periantli full prinn-ose ; trumpet yelhjw. A 

dwarf gTO\A"er. 
Smperor. Perianth deep prinn-ose ; trumpet rich full yellow. 

\'ery lai'ge flower. 
Hudibras. Perianth yellow, broatl. imbricated, and longer than 

the deep >ellow trumpet. Very distinct. 
J. G. Baker (rolHtu.s). Perianth aiid trumpet rich primrose. A 

yen,' distinct variety. 
John Nelson. Flower of an almost uniform yellow, drooping, 

large, rounded. Very distinct. 
Major superbus. Periantli lu-oad and tirmly set ; trumpet 

large, and gracefully flanged. This is one of the most distinct of 

Mr: Leeds' yellow Daffodils. 
M. J, Berkeley. Klower of a uniform rich deep yellow. The 

largest of all yellow trumpet Daffodils. 
Randolph Churchill. Perianth long, an<l elegantly twisted ; 

trumpet full yellow, long, narrow, and elegantly lobed. 
Shirley Hibberd. Trumpet dee]i yellow, large, expanded, with 

lighter yellow divisions of perianth slightly twisted. Distinct. 
SpuriUS coronatus. This is remarkable for its large, broad, 

expanded yellow trumpet, and lighter yellow spreading divisions 

of perianth. 
Thomas Moore. Peiianth light yellow ; trumpet long, narrow, 

regularly lobed, rich, full yelkiw. Distinct. 

Tru:\ipet Daffodils— Two-coloured. 

Dean Herbert. Perianth full primrose, changing to sulphur; 

trumpet rich yellow. Very large. 
Empress. Perianth white, and of gi-eat substance ; trumpet rich 

yellow. A very large flower. 
Grandis. Perianth pure white, large, and finely imliricated ; 

trumpet full yellow, very large. The finest of the Bicolor varieties. 
Horsfieldii. Perianth white ; trumpet rich yellow. Very large 

fiower. 
James Walker. Perianth sulphur-white, elegantly imbricated; 

trumpet large, handsome. 
J. B. M. Camm. Perianth white and very graceful ; trumpet 

primrose, elegantly formed. Distinct. 
Michael Foster. Perianth sulphur- white, large; trumpet 

rich yellow, large, thick. Very distinct. 
Mrs. J, B. M. Camm. Perianth white, elegant ; trumpet 

sulphur-white. A'ery graceful and distinct. 
NobillS. Perianth white, shading to primrose ; trumpet orange- 
yellow, broadly expanded at brim, fringed and lobed. 

Trumpet Daffodils— White or Whitish. 

Cernuus pulcher. Perianth silver-white ; trumpet primrose, 

passing to ^\■hite, large, bold, spreading. 
Colleen Bawn, Perianth pure white, broad, and twisted ; 

trumpet pale sulphur, passing to white. 
C. W. Cowan (Cowaui). Perianth white ; trumjiet sulphur. 

Very distinct and elegant. 
Dr. Hogg. Perianth white ; trumpet prinn-ose, passing to white, 

long, smooth at brim, elegantly recurved. 
Exquisite, Perianth sulphur-white; trumpet primrose, passing 

to white. Early, and very disthict. 
F. W. Burbidge. Perianth white; trumpet sulphur, passing 

to white, long-riblied, and elegantly gashed. Very distinct. 
Gertrude Jekyll. Perianth and trumpet almost uniform 

sulphur. Very distinct. 
Mrs. F. W. Burbidge. Perianth white ; trumpet primrose, 

passing to snow-white, straight, in the way of F. W. Burbidge 

and flowers same time, 

3 u 
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Narcissus — continued. 

Rebecca Syme (the Violet-scented Daffodil). Perianth white ; 
trumpet citron. This variety is as remarkable for its retined 

beauty as for its exceptional Violet fraji'rance. 
St. Bridgid. Perianth pale sulphur-yellow; trumpet canary. 
A large and very handsome flower. 

Sir Stafford Northcote. Periantli wliite ; trumpet pale 

sulphur, lon^'. \'ery distinct. 
Tortuosus (the (ireat Tortuose White Spanish Daffodil). Perianth 

inire white, usually twisted, and somewhat shorter than the 

trumpet, which is pale sulphur, changing to snow-white. 
William Goldring. Perianth snow-white, long, dog-eared, 

completely enveloping the primrose trumpet. The arching of 

the stem, and drooping of the flower^, fairly entitle this variety to 

the name "Swan's Neck Dafi'odil." 
W. P. Milner. Perianth and trumpet sulphur. Small, neat 

flower ; very distinct. 

Trumpet Daffodils— Double. 

Capax plenus (Queen Anne's Double Daffodil). Flowers of 
a pale lemon colour, very handsome. 

Cernuus flore elegantisslmo pleno (The Double \Miite 
Trumpet Daffodil). 

Grandiplenus (The Dwarf Double Light Yellow). Tliis flower 
spreads to a large size when fully open, and a tine specimen 
will show as many as ten or twelve centres, from which petaloid 
bodies radiate, thus having the appearance of ten or twelve 
small Narcissi bound together. 

Nanus plenus. This is supposed to have bet'U raised fmm seed 
by Dr. Brown, of HvUl. 

FleniSSimus (John Tradescant's (_!reat Rose Daffodil). 
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652. Narcissus Pseudo-Narcissus plenus, showing 
Habit and detached Flower. 



Pseudo-Narcissus plenus (The Double Lent Lily, or Gerard's 

AVhite and Yellow Double Daffodil). See Fig. 652. 
Telamonius plenus (Wilmer's Great Double Golden-yellow 
Daffodil). 

Group II. Medio cor onati. 

INCOMPARABILIS (Nu.NSUCH YELLOW DAI-I-ODILS, WITH CMALICK 
SI-I.A^PED CUP). 

Autocrat. Perianth yellow ; cup yellow, and much expanded. 
Beauty. Perianth sulphur, barred yellow ; cup margined orange, 

large. Remarkably large distinct flower. 
C. J. Backhouse. Perianth yellow, medium size ; cup rich 

orange-scarlet, very large and lono;. The most remarkable and 

attractive of the yellow forms of IncimijHinihllis. 
Concolor. Perianth yellow; cup yellow. 
Darling {luaroliialns). Perianth sulphur; cup yellow, edged 

orange. 
Edward Hart. I^'rianth and cup full yellow. Very distinct. 
Figaro. Perianth yellow ; cup stained orange-scarlet, large and 

spreading. Large flower. 
Frank Miles. Perianth yellow ; cup large and neat. Very large 

and remarkalile. 
Gloria Mundi. Perianth medium size ; cup heavily stanied 

bright orange-scarlet, large, and very much expanded. 
Hogarth. Perianth primrose ; cup yellow, large, and spreading. 

\'eiy distinct. 
John Bull. Perianth sulphur; cup large and spreading. Large 

flower. 
King of the Netherlands. I'erianth sulphur; cup stained 

oriiMgp, very large, spiTjiding. Very distinct and beautiful. 
Leedsii. Periantli yellow; cup heavily stained with orange- 
scarlet. 



TTarcissus — continued. 

Longshanks. Periantli sulphur ; cup large. Plant tall. 

Magog, l^erianth sulphur ; cup large. Fine large flower. 

Mrs, A. F. Barron. Perianth yellow ; cup margined with bright 
orange-scarlet, straight and narrow. Flower small, and very 
neat. 

Queen Sophia. Perianth sulphur; cup heavily stained orange- 
scarlet, very large, spreading, and frilled. Very distinct. 

Sir Watkin. Perianth rich sulphur ; cup yellow, tinged with 
orange. The largest in the section. 

Sulphureus. Perianth sulphur ; cup yellow. 

Titian. Perianth yellow ; cup margined orange. Flower large. 

INCOMPARABILIS (PEERLESS, WHITE OR WHITISH 
DAl-fODlLS). 

Alhert Victor. Perianth sulphur-white, large ; cup large, and 
elegantly expanded. Very distinct. 

Albidus. Perianth sulphur-white ; cup yellow. 

Albus. Periiinth white ; cup yellow. 

Annie Baden, Perianth sulphur-white ; border of cup elegantly 
contracted and stained orange. 

Bertie. Perianth, sulphur-white, broad ; cup yellow, edged orange. 
A beautiful plant. 

Cynosure. Perianth primrose, changing to white, large ; cup 
conspicuously stained orange-scarlet, large. Remarkably showy. 

Fair Helen. Perianth creamy - white and well ■ formed ; cup 
elegantly edged with orange, straight. 

Gog. Perianth creamy-white, large ; cup yellow, large. 

Goliath. Perianth white, barred yellow, large ; cup yellow, 
large. 

Harpur-Crewe. Perianth white ; cup fine yellow. 

Lorenzo, reriautli soft primrose, changing to white, slightly 
dog-eared ; cup yellow. Very distinct. 

Mary Anderson. Perianth pure white ; cup bright orange- 
scarlet. Very distinct. 

Mrs. Syme, Perianth sulphur-white, short ; cup yellow, large, 
and spreading. Flower compai-atively small. Plant tall, very 
distinct. 

Princess Mary. Perianth creamy- white, broad, and well im- 
bricated ; cup suffused orange- scarlet, large, very much ex- 
panded, and perfectly smooth. Fine form. 

Queen Bess. Perianth white, large ; cup light yellow, large, 
much expanded. Very distinct. 

Semi-part itus. Perianth pale primrose'; cup sulphur, deeply 
and distinctly lobed. A remarkable flower. 

Stella. Peri;uith white, large ; cup yellow, fine. 

BARRII (DaKRVS YELLOW' DAFFODILS, WITH SHORTENED CHALICR- 

SHAPED Cup). 

Barrii, Perianth and cup yellow, going off prinirtise. 
Conspicuus. Perianth yellow, going off sidphur, large, broad, 

spreading ; cup conspicuously stained orange -scarlet, broad, 

short. A remarkable flower, of great beauty. 
Golden Gem. Perianth rich full yellow, passing to primrose ; 

cup yellow, edged orange. 
Mimico. Perianth sulphur ; cup yellow. Very fine. 
Orphee. Perianth primrose, changing to sulphur ; cup yellow 

edged orange. 

Barkii (Barr's White or Whitish Daffodils, with 

SHORTENED ChALICE-SHAPED CUP). 

Ada. Perianth sulphury- white ; cup yellow. 
Alhus, Periantli pure white ; cup yellow, tinged orange. 
Beatrice Murray, Perianth creamy-white ; cup canary, ele- 
gantly edged with orange. Very distinct. 
Flora Wilson. Perianth pure white, large ; cup canary, strongly 

edged with acarlet. 
General Murray. Perianth creamy-white, broad ; cup canary, 

elegantly edged orange. Very distinct. 
Maurice Vilmorin. Perianth creamy-white, broad ; cup lemon, 

conspicuously stained with orange-scarlet. Very distinct. 
Miriam Barton. Perianth prinnose ; cup canary, large. 
Romeo (}'rii)ii>linus). Perianth creamy-white, dog-eared; cup 

canary. Very distinct. 
S. A. de Graaf. Perianth white, finely formed ; cup stained with 

oranjzc-scarlet. spreading. 
Sensation. Perianth pure wliite, large ; cup canary, conspicuou.sly 

cd;ifd orange-scarlet. Very striking flower. 
William Ingram. Periantli white ; cup primrose, conspicuously 

stainetl orange-scarlet, elegant. 
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NciVcissMs^continued. 

LcEDsri (Leeds' Kucharis-flowered White Daffodils, with 
White or Primrose Chalice-shaped Cup). 

Aols. Perianth white ; cup eleftuntly stained orange, chjinging to 
wliite. 

Albion. Perianth white, large and starry ; cup canary. 
Amabilis. Perianth white, large, and spreading; cup pas.sing 

ivian primrose to white, long and conspicuous. 
Arslnoe. ]*erianth white ; cup canary. Medium-sized Hower. 




Fi(i 



655. Narcisslis IjEedsii Bkatkice. 



Beatrice. Perianth white, Hne form ; cup changing from lem<jn 

to white, remarkaldy elegant. Of the white hybrids, tliis is the 

I>uri.'st, and posses.ses the highest type of beauty. 8ee Fig. 653. 
Ceres. Perianth white, neat, anil small ; cup edged with orange. 
Circe (>/!nri'>siis). I'erianth white ; cup changing from canary 

to wliite. 
Duchess of Brabant. IVrianth white ; cup canary. 
Duchess of Westminster, IVrianth white, large ; cup canary, 

tinned orange on first ex]Kindiug, long. Distinct and very hand- 
sonic. 
Blegans. Perianth white, large, drooping, and somewhat 

stiouldered ; cu[i primrose, sometimes stained apricot, long. 

Very distinct. 
Fanny Alason. Perianth wliite ; cup canary. Medium-sized 

flower. 
Flora. Perianth white ; cup stained rirange. On first openinii, the 

flowers are drooping. 
Gem. Perianth white, of model form ; cup lemon, passing to 

white. Very distinct. 
Grand Duchess, Perianth white, and .starry ; cup changing 

from stained orange to white, spreading. 
Hon. Mrs. Barton. Perianth white, large, and liroiid ; cup 

changing from primrose to white. A remarkable variety. 
lanthe (Vincent i th'licafufi). Perianth white ; cup canary. 

Medium-sized floAver. 
Katherlne Spurrell. Perianth white, liroail, and overlapping; 

cup canary, l^arge flower ; very distinct. 
Leedsil. Perianth white, and somewhat starry ; cup lemon, 

changing to white. 
Madge Matthew. Periantii white, larye ; cup ].iassiug from 

canary to primrose, elegant. 
Maria Magdaline de Graaif. Perianth white; cup suffused 

orange. Usually two-flowered. Very distinct in flower and 

foliage ; the latter is hroad and drooping. 
Minnie Hume. Perianth white, large ; cup changing from 

canary to white, large and spreading. A remarkable variety. 
Mrs. Langtry. Perianth white, broad ; cup white, large. A 

very lUstinct flower. 
Palmerston. Perianth white; cup canary. 
Princess of Wales. Perianth white, small, and neat ; cup 

opening canary, changing to white, large and spreading. A 
gem. 
Queen of England. Perianth white, large ; cup canary, large, 

expanded, style of Minnie Hume. 
Superbus. Perianth white, large, and dog-eared ; cup passing 
fnun primrose U> white. 

HuMEi (Hume's Dog-e.vred Dai-iodils, witji 
Straight Crown). 

Concolor. Perianth and trumpet uniform yellow. A very re- 
markable hybrid. 

Giant. Perianth yellow, changing to sulphur ; trumpet yellow. 
Flower very large, and of extraordinary character. 

Sulphur. Perianth sulphury-white ; trumpet yellow. A very 
distinct plant. 



Narcissus — continued. 

BACKHOltSKl (P.ACKHOUSE'S DaFFOIIILS, WITH CoFI'FE-CUP- 

SHAPED Crown). 

Backhousei. Cup yellow, long, nearly ei|ualling the s])reading snl- 

jtliurv iicriantli. Flowers horizontal, with ilistinct basal tul>e. 

nf liold habit. 
William Wilks. Perianth primrose, spreading, closely imbri- 

r;ited ; trumpet striking orange-yellow, frilled at the brim. Very 

distinct. 
Wolley Dod. Perianth primrose, large, spreailing ; trumpet 

ilcep yellow, short. A very distinct, handsome Daffodil. 

Xelsom (Nelson's Dai'foimls, with Oohlet-siiaped Crown). 

Aurantius. Perianth white, broad, flat, and spreading ; cup suf- 
fused with ni'ange-scarlet, ribbed, and expanding at the mouth. 

Expansus. Perianth white, hroa<l, flat, and .spreading ; cup 
yellow, and rxpanding. 

Margaret Jones. IV-rianth sulphur-white, somewhat wavy ; 
ru]} yello\\-. .\ liylu'id of Mr. Leiclitliu's (Empress .-, Poetid's 
<,ni',dijl»ru,s). 

Minor. Perianth white ; rnp yellow, l-'lower small, ami compara- 
tively dwarf ; distinguislu-il by pistil projecting beyond mouth of 
the cup. 

Mrs. C. J. Backhouse. I'erianth pure white, and broinl ; cuj) 
yrlh.iw, and very bnig. 

Nelsonl. I'erianth white, large; cup yellow, usually Hufl:'used 
orange on flrst opening, straight. 

Pulchellus. Perianth white ; cup yellow. Flower of somewhat 
<h-ooping character on flrst opening ; distinguished by the cam- 
(lanulate shape of the imbricated perianth. 

Stanley. Perianth white, large, and rigid ; cup yclhiw. 

William Backhouse. I'orianth white; cup yellow, Iiividently 
the same cross as \<'isinii major, but with a pure yellow cup, 
thus showing that Mr. Lci.mIs and Mr. Backhouse, in cro.ssing, 
used similar flowers. 

UER.NARIH (F.EKN.Uill'S I^ykenean Dafi-oiuls). 

Bernardi. Perianth white ; cup yellow. Stunly ffdiage. I^ie 
Hon. Mrs. llarton, Straft'an House, county Kildare, collected this 
handsome hyVu-id a few miles from Luchon, on the Pyrenees, 1878, 
and it has been verified by .Mr, Burbidge as the type Bernardi. 

Fritton Decoy, l^erianth white ; cup yellow, edgeil with orange. 

H. E. Buxton. Perianth white ; cup suffused with orange- 
scarlet. 

TUIOVMl'S (TlllI'LE-CROWN DAFFODILS). 

A. Rawson. Flowers yellow, large, bold, well imbricated. 

Duchess of Albany, l^erianth sulphur ; cup yellow. 

Duke of Albany. Perianth sulphur ; cup orange. 

Grand Duke of Hesse. Perianth creamy-white ; cup yellow. 

Innocence, i'erianth sulphur-white, small ; cup yellow. 

Princess Alice. Perianth creamy-white ; cup orange. 

S, A. de Graaff. Flowers bold yellow, changing to primrose, 
large, well imljricated ; cup yellow. 

Tridymus, I'erianth and cup yellow. Plant somewhat recum- 
bent. 

The Douiile-Flowered Nonslch and Peerless Daffodils 
(Incuinparahilis plenus). 

Albus plenus aurantius (Eggs and Bacon, (Jrange Pho'nix). 

D'juble white, \vith orange nectary. 
Albus plenus SUlphureus (Codlings and Cream, Sulphur 

Ph'H^nix). The Double White Peerless Daffodil, with sulphur 

nectary. 
Aurantius plenus (Butter and K^gs, dohlen Pho^nix). Double 

yellow, orange nectary. 

QuEE.x Anne's Doi'bi.e Jon'^uii.. 

Odorus minor plenus. Fh.twers of a rich full yellow, luit 
unlike a small double yellow rose. 



Group III. Parvicoronati. 



Sai'cer- 



BrRBID(iE[ (Bl. RBID(_.E'S POETK I S DaI T'H'ILS. V 
MIAl'FD Cl 1.'). 

Agnes Bar r. Perianth creamy-white; cup yellow. 

Baroness Heath. Perianth primrose, changing to white ; cup 

suffused with orange, drooping. Foliage strong. Very distinct. 
Beatrice Heseltine. Perianth creamy-white, passing to pure 

white; cup conspicuously edged with orange-scarlet, as in con^ 

BOZ. Perianth yellow ; cup citron, and plaited. 
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Narcissus — continued. 




Fig. 654. Narcissus BuRBiDGt;i. 

Burbldgei. Perianth clear white ; cup margined with cinnabar- 
red. Very early, and useful for cutting. See Fig. 654. 

Conspicuus. Perianth sulphur- white, passing off white ; cup 
conspicuously edged with orange-scarlet, and expanded. 

Crovm. Prince. Perianth creamy-white, broad ; cup canary, 
margined with orange. Foliage strong, erect. 

Crown Princess. Perianth white ; cup canary, margined with 
orange. Foliage strong, drooping. Very distinct. 

Cdith Bell. Perianth alabaster-white, changing to pure white ; 
cup canary, margined with orange. Very distinct. 

Sithel. Perianth primrose ; cup yellow. 

Falsta£f. Perianth white ; cup lemon. 

Gracilis. Perianth sulphur-white ; cup plaited and tinted with 
orange, spreading. 

Guinever. Perianth white, compact ; cup canary, frilled. 

Jolin Bain. Perianth large white ; cup citron. 

Little Dirk. Perianth passing from yellow to creamy-whifce, 

short, neat, compact ; cup conspicuously edged orange-scarlet. 

The smallest of the group ; very beautiful. 
Little Jotin. Perianth creamy-white, passing to white, compact ; 

cup yellow, small, plaited. 
Mary. Perianth white ; cup suffused with orange, expanded. 
Model. Perianth clear white, compact ; cup stained with orange, 

frilled. 
Ossian. Perianth white ; cup yellow, large, broad expanding. 
Primrose Star. Perianth primrose, neat ; cup yellow. 
Princess Louise. Perianth white, sharply pointed ; cup tinged 

orange, expanded. 
St. John's Beauty. Perianth white, large ; cup lemon, tinged 

with orange. 
Sulphur Star. Perianth sulphur-white ; cup canary, edged with 

orange. 
Thomas Moore Ahsolon. Perianth white ; cup citron, ele- 
gantly expanded. 
Vanessa. Perianth yellow, passing to primrose, neat, compact ; 

cup yellow, expanded. A perfect flower. 

PoETicus (The Purple-ringed Poet's Daffodils). 

Marvel. Perianth pure white ; cup margined with saffron. A 
small, bladder-like, distended spathe, about lin. long, appears 
weeks before the flower, and out of this, in due course, emerges 
the blossom. Very beautiful, and distinct. 




Fig. 655. Narcissus poeticus orivatls. 

Ornatus. Perianth pure white, broad, and well formed ; cup 
margined with scarlet. Early and very tine ; one of the best and 
most useful. See Fig. 655. 



Narcissus — continued. 

Tripodalis. Perianth pure white, retlexed ; cup deeply margined 

scarlet. 

Polyanthus Narcissus (The Bunch-flowered Daffodils). 

Apollo. Perianth primrose ; cup deep yellow. 

Bathurst. Perianth primrose ; cup orange. 

Bazelman Major. Perianth white, broad, large ; cup stained 



Florence Nightingale. 

Extra tine ; dwarf. 



Perianth white ; , cup deep orange. 



Gloriosus. Perianth white ; cup ©range. 
Grand Monarque. Perianth white, broad ; cup yellow. 
Grand Soleil d'Or. Perianth rich yellow ; cup deep orange. 
Her Majesty. Perianth white, broad ; cup orange. 
Jaune Supreme. Perianth primrose ; cup orange. 
Lacticolor. Perianth pale lemon ; cup yellow. 
Louis le Grand. Perianth ivhite ; cup sulphur. 
Paper White, Pure white. The earliest and most valuable for 
very early forcing. 

Phyllis. Perianth yellow; cup orange. 
Sir Isaac Newton. Perianth yellow; cup urange. 
Sir Walter Scott. Perianth white ; cup yellow. 
Staten General. Perianth white ; cup yellow. 
The Scilly White. Perianth white ; cup sulphur-white. 
White Perfection. Perianth white ; cup sulphur-white. Fine 
new variety. 

Monstrosities. 
Jonquilla plenus (Double Yellow Jonquil). Flowers of a 

rich, full yt^Uow, small, elegant, richly-scented. 
Poeticus patellaris pleno albo cum croceo. This is the 

large Gardenia-flowered Double White Daffodil, seen in most 

gardens. 

Tazetta nobilissimus. Flowers white, with yellow cup. This 
variety is cultivated by the Dutch. 

Tazetta Romanus (Double Roman Narcissus). Flowers white, 
with oiauge cup. 

NARCISSUS FLY (Merodon clavipei:). This two- 
winged Fly is rather troublesome to Continental gar- 
deners, as it feeds in Narcissus bulbs, devouring- the 
inner parts. It is, however, too rare in England to do 
much harm, or to call for a long notice here. It is 
nearly ^-in. long, rather like a hive bee in hairiness 
and form, but with the end of the body blunt. Its 
colour varies so much that several of the varieties were 
named and described as distinct species. The thorax is 
usually yellowish-brown or whitish in front, black be- 
hind; the abdomen pale at the base, brownish-yeUow or 
rust-coloured behind. Sometimes the back is metallic- 
green. The eyes are hairy, and almost cover the front 
of the head, meeting in front in the males, but separated 
by a yellow stripe in the females ; and there is a golden- 
yellow tuft of hair at the base of each antenna. The 
legs are black, and the last pair have the thighs thick, 
and each bears a tooth near the tip. The grub is like 
a rolling - pin in form, wrinkled, greyish-yellow, with a 
row of backward-directed bristles round each ring. It 
eats out the centres of the bulbs, and, when full-fed, 
crawls out, and cb anges into an oval brown pupa in 
the soil, near the top of the bulb. 

Within this present year, Dr. Ritzema Bos has pub- 
lished, in the Archives of the Teylerian Museum, at 
Haarlem, an exhaustive memoir (of fifty pages, 8vo, 
with illustrations), upon the Narcissus Fly, under the 
name Merodon equestris. He mentions that it was in- 
troduced with bulbs from the South of Europe into 
Holland, where, so long as forty years since, it made 
itself noticeable by injuring Daffodils. It seems quite 
naturalised in that country, though its numbers are 
markedly diminished by severe winters. Besides the 
mechanical injury to the plants, Dr. Bos finds that the 
larvEe excrete an acid, which causes the decay of the 
tissues around the burrows, and the plants suffer much 
from the wound being thus extended. 

Owing to the mode of life of the larva:, it is very 
difficult to employ any good remedy for the oxtermina- 
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Narcissus Fly — continued. 
tion of tliese insects, but they would prohalJy yield to 
the methods employed ag-ainst the Onion Ply (which 
see). Of course, sickly plants ong-ht to be removed from 
among- the others without delay. Dr. Bos recommends, 
as most successful, to keep all bulbs of Narcissus-under 
water for eight days before planting, as this treatment, 
while not injuring the bulb, will kill the larvte, which, 
at the usual season of planting out (August), are still 
near the upper part, and have not done much damage. 

NARCOTIC. Producing sleep or torpor. 

NARDA. A synonym of Strychnos (which see). 

NARDOSMIA. Included under Petasites (which 
see). 

NARDOSTACHYS (from ndnlos, a sweet-scented 
shrub, and .^torl, ij.'^, a spike: the Nardus of the ancients 
was close akin to this plant, and not connected with the 
modest grass of that name). Ord. VaJerianea-. This 
genus comprises a couple of species of hardy perennial 
herbs, natives of the Himalayas. Corolla red or purplish ; 
cj^mes at the apices of the branches or stems, scape- 
formed, dense, sub-capitate. Leaves entire, radical ones 
elongated, stem ones few. Koot short, thick, fibrous, 
very fragrant. The species introduced is N. Jiilainan-'<i, 
which, according to Dr. Eoyle, is the Spikenard of the 
ancients. 

N. Jatamansi (Jiit;uii;inyi). Ji. in ilunse small heads, arranged 
ill a tricbotoni'.'Usly-ln-anched terniiiial panicle ; eiirnlla pale rose- 
pavple, cylindric, i^ilibuius at ha^e, ami cuntracteil into a very 
short, narrow tube ; lobes rounded, dcrsal one larger ; scape 4in. 
to lOin. high. September. /. tufted, 2in. to4in. lung, rarely longer, 
elliptic-lanceolate or spathulate, acute ; nerves ubscure, narrowed 
into a long or short petiole. Root fusiform, inclined, terminating 
u]>wavds in a simple or forked ascending stock, lin. to 3in. long, 
densfly clothed with the black fibrous remains of the old 
petioles. 1878. (It. M. 6564.) 

NARTHECIUM (from n.nihe'kion. a rod ; in 
reference to the flower stems). Bog Asphodel. Stn. 
Ahaitia. Ord. Liliaceo'. A small genus (four species) 
of hardy, herbaceous, rush-like, marsh plants, inhabiting 
the temperate regions of the Northern hemisphere. Peri- 
anth of six equal, linear, membranous-herbaceous seg- 
ments, which are yellow, green at back. Leaves 
distichous at base of stem, equitant, linear, often falcate, 
rigid, striated. The undermentioned species are well 
worth naturalising in boggy situations. Propagated by 
divisions of the root, or by seeds. 

N. ossifragum (bone-breaking). /^, raceme uninterrupted, one 
bract at the base, another above the middle of each partial stalk. 
June. I. rigid, strongly-ribbed, acuminate, equitant. iStem leaf- 
less, or with one or two small leaves. /). 6in. to 12in. Europe 
(Britain), North Asia, North America. It was once thought that 
this plant caused rot among sheep who ate it with other herbage, 
among which it grows, hence the ill-omened specific name. 
(Sy. En. B. 1542.) 

N. o. americanum (American). .//. rather smaller, and leaves 
narrower, than those of the tvpe. North America, 1811. (B. M. 
1505.) 

NARTHEX. Tills genus is now included, by Ben- 
tham and Hooker, under Ferula (which see). 
N, Assafcetida fAsafietida). sec Ferula Assafoetida. 

NASMYTHIA. A synonym of Erionndon. 

NASONIA (from naso. a nose ; the column and 
anther, together, somewhat resemble a nose). Oe.d. 
Orchidece. A small genus of very dwarf-growing epiphytal 
cool stove orchids, now included, by Bentham and Hooker, 
under Centropetalum. Nasonias require cool treatment, 
like that accorded to Masdevallias. They grow naturally 
at great elevations creeping amongst moss and lichens. 

N. cinnabarina (cinnabar-red). A synonym of X. punctata. 

N. punctata (dotted), jl, sepals and petals bright orange- 
scarlet, about ifin. lon^ ; lip bright golden-yellow; pedicels 
slender. April. /. thick and fleshy, Aim long, somewhat 
triquetrous. Stem erect, only lin. or 2in. high. Peru, 1867. 
SVN. X cinnabariHa. (B. M. 5718.) 



ItfASTURTIUM (an old Latin name used by Pliny, and 

by him derived from nasus, the nose, and tortus, twisted ; 
referring to the contortions of the nose caused by the 
hot, acrid taste of the plants). Okd. Cniciferw. A con- 
fused genus (some eighty species have been described by 
various authors, but probably not more than a score mem- 
bers of the genus are sufficiently distinct to merit specific 
rank) of hardy branched, glabrous or hairy herbs, of 
various habit, terrestrial or aquatic ; they inhabit the 
temperate and warmer regions of the Northern hemi- 
sphere. Flowers often yellow, small, sometimes bracteate. 
Pod short or elongated. Leaves entire or variously-lobed, 
or pinnatisect. The only species that calls for mention 
liere is N. ojfiniiale, for culture of which ^ee Cress, 
Water. The generic name, NasfK-rtium, is frequently 
applied to the common forms of Tfopii'iilnin. 
N, officinale (officinal). Water Cress. //. ^\bitl.^ small, in short 
racemes. June. Pods X'm. loug. ^ pinnate ; leaflets three to 
eleven, roundish or oblong, nearly entire. Stem much branched, 
sometimes .short and cree]>ing, or floating in shallow water, some- 
times scriiml)ling on banks or Imshes to the length of 2ft. or 
more. West Asia and Europe (Britain, in brooks and ditches); 
introduced into North America and the Colonies, and choking 
somu of tilt' New Zealand rivers. Hardy perennial. 

NATANS. Floating under water. 

NAUCLEA (from -ikius, a ship, and M.eio, to in- 
close : in reference to the hull-shaped half capsule). Okd. 
RuMiacece. A rather large genus (about thirty species) of 
stove trees and shrubs, frequently very glabrous, natives 
of troxjical Asia and Oceania. Flowers yellow, sessile, 
arranged in globose, compact, rarely bracteate, solitary 
or paniculate, often large heads. Leaves alternate, often 
large, sessile or petiolate ; stipules rather large, intra- 
petiolar, decidvious. The species are of easy culture in 
a compost of loam, sand, and peat. Propagated by cut- 
tings of half-ripened shoots, inserted in sandy loanj, 
under a glass, in heat. 

N. Adina (Adiua). fl.-hcaih glolmlar ; corolla funnel-shaped; cal>x 
.supfrjor, tive-cleft ; segments linear, thickened at the point, 
green ; peiluncles solitary, at first terminal, but, Ity the shooting 
out of a young branch from tlie same part, becouiing afterwards 
axillary. I. opposite, on short jtetioles, smooth, shiuing, ovate- 
lanceolate, acuminate, \\\i\\ an nl^tuse point, ([uite entire, with 
oblique, nearh- parallel veins strongly marked on the under side. 
Jiranches vill.ius. China. An upright shrub. (B. M. 2613.) Tlie 
correct name of this plant is Adina ylohifcra. 

N. coadunata (united-capsuled). See Sarcocephalus cor- 
datus. 

N. purpurea (purjile). fl., corolla purple, with spreading lobes ; 
(■al>x-limli hirsute, with clavate segments ; peduncles terminal, 
solitary, or in threes. May. I. petiolate, oval-obbmg, acuti- or 
acuminated at both ends, smooth and shining, 4in. to gin, long. 
//. 15ft. In.lia. 1820. 8mall tree. 

N. undulata (undulated), ft. yellow, fragrant, in large and very 
lieautiful globular heads ; peduncles drooping, terminal, solitai\ , 
May. /. ]tetiolate, ovate-oblong, obtu.se. undulated, shining. 
Branches brariiiate. h. 20ft. .Moluccas, 1820. Tree. 

XAT7MBERGIA THYRSIFLORA. A synonym 
of Lysimacliia thyrsiflora (which sef). 

NAUFLIUS. A synonym of Odontospermum 

(which see). 

NAUTILOCALYX. Inchided under Episcia (which 
see). 

NAVARRETTIA. Included under UiUo. 
NAVELWORT. Sr^ Cotyledon Umbilicus. 

NAVELWORT, VENUS'S. See Omphalodes 
linifolia. 

NAVENIA. A synonym of Laccena. 

NAVICULAR. Boat-shaped. 

NE.SIRA. Included under Stenomesson (which 



NEAPOLITAN VIOLET. See Viola odorata 
pallida plena. 

NECK. The upper tapering end in bulbs or other 
plants. 
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NECKLACE-TBEE. See Ormosia. 

NECKWEED. A popular name for Cnnnabis satica. 

NECTANDRA (from neltar, nectar, . and aner, 
audro^, a male (stanicnj ; in reference to the three nectari- 
ferous barren stamens}. Syn. Forostema. Orti. Laurvnecn. 
A g^enus comprising about seventy si^ecies of trees, or rarely 
shrubs, inhabiting tropical America from Brazil and Peru 
as far as Mexico, the West Indies, and sub-tropical South 
America. Flowers axillary or terminal, pedunculate. 
Leaves alternate, scattered or rarely sub-opposite, coria- 
ceous, penniveined ; primary veins often, not always, more 
prominent than in Ocotea. The only species worthy of 
mention here is N. Rodicei, the Bibisi-tree or Green- 
heart of British Guiana. It is a lofty tree, from 60ft. 
to 70ft. high, and is frequently without branches for the 
first 50ft. The most valuable part of the tree is its 
timber, which is imported in large quantities for ship- 
building purposes. 

NECTAR. The sweetish secretion of various parts 
of blossoms, which forms the staple food of many insects, 
notably bees, butterflies, and moths. For the manner 
in which this secretion is produced, and its utility to 
the plant itself, see Nectary. Nectar is not, as com- 
monly supposed, identical with honey, although, as 
furnished by many plants, it is the material from which 
bees make the latter. Analysis has shown the sugar 
of Nectar to be, very generally, cane sugar, while that 
of honey is grape sugar, consisting of dextrose and 
levulose, in equal proportions. The conversion of the 
cane sugar is brought about by an admixture of salivary 
secretion at the time the Nectar is sucked up. This 
conversion has been well made out in the case of bees : 
and, since larger animals and man are known to convert 
cane sugar into grape sugar, as an initial process in 
digestion, it is probable that butterflies and moths effect 
the same changes as the bee. 

NECTARINE. The Nectarine is a form or variety 
of the Peach, distinguished from it in general charac- 
ters only by the fruits having a smooth instead of a 
rough skin. For example, the same tree has, at times, 
produced fruit of both kinds on the same branch ; and 
even a closer relationship has been recorded in a single 
fruit being half a Nectarine and halt a Peach. Nectarines 
are, however, sufficiently distinct, in flavour and general 
appearance, to be constituted and considered as a sepa- 
rate fruit, both for dessert and for exhibition purposes. 

Propcigntion. Nectarines and Peaches are propagated 
from the stones or seeds ; by budding ; and sometimes 
by grafting. The first-named method is employed for 
raising new varieties, and also for growing stocks whereon 
other sorts may be worked. 

Seeds may be sown under a wall, in a warm position, 
in autumn, or may be stratified throughout the winter, 
and sown in early spring. On a small scale, or for 
special purposes, they may bo inserted in pots at the 
last-named season, forwarded in a little heat, and the 
seedlings then planted out where they are intended to 
remain. As stocks, they often grow large enough for 
budding the first year, and, if properly treated, they may 
be expected to bear fruit when three years old. When 
seeds of cither the Nectarine or Peach are sown, it is 
uncertain whether the product will be a form of the one 
or the other ; consequently, named varieties cannot be 
perpetuated by this method. 

Budding is the best and most largely-adopted plan 
for propagating the fruits u.nder notice. This is prac- 
tised with what is termed a " dormant " bud in July 
and August, or a "pushing" bud in April or May. Some 
shoots with buds must be retarded for use in spring, 
by being cut early in the season, and buried in sand, 
under a north wall. It is necessary that only wood-buds 
be selected and employed : the embryo bloasom-buds are 
useless. 



Nectarine — continued. 

Grafting may be successfully practised in spring. The 
scions should be firm and short-jointed, and be taken 
early in the season, with a portion of two-year-old wood 
attached ; they must be retarded until the sap in the 
stock "begins to move. On dwarf stocks, whip-grafting 
may be practised ; and, after the mutilated jjarts are 
fitted, and covered with clay, the latter should have 
earth heaped over it, to preserve a uniform moisture. 
If it is desired to graft standard stocks that are much 
larger than the small dwarf ones, the method of crown- 
grafting may be adopted, the grafts being inserted at 
any height desired. 

Nectarines and Peaches may be budded or grafted on 
the seedling stocks of the Peach, the Almond, and the 
Plum. The Peach stock is insufficiently hardy, and is not 
much used, as, although the buds take freely, and do 
well for a time, the trees do not long succeed without 
being overtaken by a disease termed the "yellows." 
This is, however, much more prevalent in America than 
in this country. The Sweet Almond belongs to the same 
genus as the Nectarine and Peach, and all the varieties 
of the two last-named fruits succeed well on it as a stock, 
usually in preference to the Plum, which is, however, 
much more extensively employed. The Almond stocks are 
raised like the Peach, and may be budded when one year 
old. Tall standard stems may soon be grown, by keeping 
the plants tied upright and allowing them to grow away 
at will. Plum stocks are those generally used, and they 
answer better in various localities, on account of their 
hardiness. The Mussel, St. Julian, Black Damask, and 
White Pear Plums, amongst others, are used as stocks 
for Peaches. Some of them are stronger-growing than 
others, and varieties of fruits budded on them have 
similar peculiarities. By many of the French growers, 
the Black Daraask is preferred; and this, with the St. 
Julian, Mussel, and White Pear, may be considered the 
best. 

Situation and Soil. The climate of this country will not 
admit of the Nectarine and Peach being cultivated in the 
open ground ; except in the most favoured localities, a 
wall with south aspect, or even glass protection, becomes 
a necessity. The trees may possibly live, and make 
some growth ; but, for fruit production, it is all-important 
that the w^ood annually made should also be thoroughly 
ripened in autumn. Some protection against the evil 
influences of frost and cold easterly winds on the early- 
expanding blossoms, is also necessary, in spring, and 
this is most readily applied over trees on w^alls. In 
the warmest x^^rts of the country, where the situation 
is not too much exposed to wind, or, on the other hand, 
to cold fogs in spring. Peach or Nectarine-trees may 
be planted, against walls with an east or a west aspect; 
but a situation fully exposed to the south is that which 
is necessary in the majority of cases. In the general 
arrangement of kitchen gardens, the principal walls 
should be built so as to receive as much sunshine as 
possible, and the very best position has usually to be 
accorded the fruits under notice. The special prepara- 
tion of fruit borders throughout entails considerable 
labour at first ; but the results generally repay the 
trouble, both by the better success attending the trees 
planted therein, and also the important crops con- 
tinually succeeding each other in the cultivated part 
farthest from the wall. Fruit borders, to be of use for 
other crops should not be less than 12ft. wide, as nothing 
should be planted, nor even the ground kept dug, within 
3ft. of the wall, supposing the trees are there. A soil 
enriched with manure is not desirable, as it tends 
to produce an undue, sappy growth, which lacks 
blossom buds, and, moreover, does not become ripened. 
An open, loamy soil is the most appropriate, not too 
light, on account of being easily dried up, nor, on the 
other hand, composed of stiff' clay : the trees cannot 
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possibly succeed in this latter. Good drainage is all- 
important ; it must be provided artificially, if the sub- 
soil will not conduct water away readily. When neces- 
sary, this can best be accomplished by placinj^ a drain, 
with a proper outlet, parallel with the wall, and near 
the outside edg^e of the border. It should be deep 
enough to take all superfluous water — say, S.Vft. from the 
surface— otherwise, the trees will not thrive. About 3ft. 
depth of soil, of a fairly good description, should be 
provided, and it is advisable that the border should 
incline from the wall, thus allowing the part where 
the trees are planted to be the highest and, conse- 
quently, most efficiently drained. Old borders are not 
suitable for planting Nectarine or Peach-trees in with- 
out the addition of some new soil around the roots. 
Where other conditions are favourable, sufficient might 
be placed round each tree to give it a good start, and 
more could be added afterwards, if it were required. A 
compost of loam and manure, mixed with the natural 
soil of the border, will always greatly improve it, and 
do more good to fruit-trees than manure alone. Charred 
rubbish, old crushed mortar and brick, or burnt clay, 
should be freely intermixed where soils are inclined to be 
adhesive ; but they are much better not to be of this 
description, if it can be avoided. The chief points re- 
quisite under this heading are, therefore : a favourable 
position against a south wall for planting ; a good depth 
of soil; and efficient drainage, secured either by natural 
or by artificial means. Without these provisions, Necta- 
rines and Peaches will rarely succeed satisfactorily. 

Planting and After-treatment. The autumn is, un- 
doubtedly, the best season for planting, as, in spring, root- 
action and vegetation take place early in the trees, and 
they cannot be removed at that season without receiving 
more or less chock. As early as convenient, after 
the leaves drop, is, perhaps, the most desirable time 
for planting. All the roots should be carefully laid out 
at full length in a hole of sufficient size for their 
reception, and, after a little fine soil has been shaken 
amongst them, the remaining space should be filled 
with a prepared compost, as already recommended. 
About 6in. of space should be allowed between the ^\all 
and the tree, and the roots should not be placed at a 
greater depth than that to which they have previously 
been subjected. It is advisable to cover the surface 
with stable litter, so far as the roots extend, and not to 
secure the branches, except very loosely, until all the 
new soil has properly subsided. More than ordinary 
attention will be necessary in watering, mulching, &c., 
for the first season, or, at least, until the effects of 
transplanting are over, and the ordinary growth is re- 
sumed. Passing on to trees that are established, and in 
bearing coiidition, reference may be made to the pro- 
tection which the blossoms require in spring. Gardeners 
not unfrequently err in applying too thick a covering, or 
in keeping it over the trees in mild weather, when it 
would be better away. Cold storms and easterly winds 
are most to be guarded against; frost oftentimes does 
not cause so much injury, unless the flowers become 
actually frozen, and bright sunshine appears on them 
while in this state. Movable coping boards, about ISin. 
wide, should be fixed on brackets near the top of the wall 
during the time the trees are flowering, and removed 
about the end of May. From the edge of these boards, 
ordinary nets of double or treble thicknesses, frigi-domo, 
tiflany, or whatever may be at command, may hang down. 
If any substance is used which excludes light, it will be 
necessary to remove it on all favourable occasions. In 
May, or about the beginning of June, syringing may be 
practised daily, preferably with the garden engine. It 
will, at times, be necessary to thin the fruits ; but, as a 
rule, the crops of Nectarines and Peaches which set on 
trees outside are not much greater than what healthy 
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trees should be expected to ripen. Caution must, at any 
rate, be exercised in thinning only those parts where the 
fruits are unduly thick, or where they are unevenly dis- 
tributed over the surface of the tree. Untoward circum- 
stances may cause a large number of fruits to drop off 
before the stoning period ia past ; in fact, a greater or 
less x^roportion invariably do so, on trees both indoors 
and out. Fan-trained Peach and Nectarine-trees that 
are intended to be permanent should be planted at from 
16ft. to 20ft. apart. If a standard and a dwarf are 
planted alternately, they may be closer to each other 
than the distance named ; or others may be put in between 
temporarily, with a view to removing them afterwards. 

Pruning and Training. Pruning Peach and Nectarine- 
trees is work which requires frequent attention ; not only 
in winter, when the leaves are off, but also throughout 
the summer. It should be practised only by persons who 
understand the habit of the tree on which they are to 
operate, and, above all, its mode of bearing. The fruits 
each season are borne principally on wood made the 
previous year ; they are also sometimes produced from 
short side shoots or spurs, which are, as a rule, well 




Fig. 656. Nectarine and Peach. Ripened Spur Branch, 
showing (a, a) Wood-buds and {h, b, b) Blo.ssom-buds. 

furnished with blossom-buds (see Fig. 656). The chief 
aim in pruning should be, therefore, to annually intro- 
duce as much young wood as space will admit, without 
any part being unduly crowded, or detriment caused 
to the crop of the current year, and, in the winter 
pruning, to cut the old fruit-bearing wood away, and 
allow the new wood to take its place. Medium-sized, 
short-jointed wood is always most satisfactory; and this 
can only be obtained by allowing sufficient space for the 
development of the young shoots under a full exposure to 
sun and light. Buds are formed at each node as growth 
proceeds, either singly or in twos or threes (see Fig. 
657). They are very differently constituted, and are 
termed respectively wood-buds and fruit or blossom- 
buds. The former are thinner and more elongated 
than the latter, and contain a growing point, sur- 
rounded with leaves in a rudimentary state. Fruit- 
buds contain rudimentary blossoms only, and, in pruning, 
no shoot should be cut back to a node where these 
only are present, as it would eventually die back to 
a wood-bud, whence a new^ shoot might proceed. 
Young trees are, as rule, naturally inclined to the pro- 
duction of a preponderance of wood-buds ; while, in 
older-established specimens, fruit-buds usually predomi- 
nate. In the training of Nectarine and Peach-trees on 
the fan system, it is important that the head .*hould be 
evenly balanced by the branches on either side of the 
centre stem from the very earliest stages; otherwise, the 
tree will always be irregular, the stronger branches 
will rob the weaker ones, and the upper part, whence 
the sap most readily flows, will soon succeed in render- 
ing the lower branches weak and unsatisfactory for 
fruit-bearing. A maiden tree consists of a single shoot, 
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which grows from the bud the first season. When 
intended for fan training-, it is planted either against a 
wall or in the open ground, as in nurseries, where tem- 
porary stakes are inserted, on which to eventually "train 
the branches. In the autumn, it should be cut hard 
back to within a,bout three eyes of the place where the 
bud was inserted. Shoots from two of these eyes should 
be encouraged to grow, one on cither side of the stem, 
and, if they succeed with equal vigour, the other will 
not be required. The flow of sap may be checked 
eventually, should there be a tendency on the part of 
one leading branch to grow stronger than another, by 
merely bending the point down, or bringing it into a more 
horizontal direction. At the same time, the weaker one 
should be brought more upright, and an opposite effect 
will be the result. Other shoots, which are intended 
to form leading branches, will, in due course, be 
obtained from the base of those already referred to, 



Fig. 657. Nectarine and Peach. Branch of Ripened Wood, 
showing- (A) Single, (B) Double, and (C) Triple Buds. «, a, a 
represent Wood-bi;ds ; h, b, b, Blossom-buds. 

and these should also be disposed so as to balance the 
head as evenly as possible. The centres of young trees 
should be kept clear; it is never difficult to get them 
filled at almost any time, when the branches that are 
required to be at an angle are properly established. A 
central shoot, allowed to grow upright, would, in any 
case, be certain to grow too strong. Winter pruning 
of Peach and Nectarine -trees may be practised, in 
favourable weather, at any time when the leaves 
are o% but before the buds expand in spring, and 
training may follow immediately after. The leading 
branches should first be placed in position, and secured, 
the subsidiary ones being arranged afterwards. Expe- 
rienced cultivators remove weak and misplaced branches 
at almost any season, when it is seen . they are not 
likely to be of use for fruit-bearing, and train new and 
better shoots to take the places of those removed. This 
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may be practised more especially so soon as it is certain 
the fruits are set, and the strongest and best-placed 
ones can be selected for bearing. Disbudding is annually 
of great importance in Peach and Nectarine culture, the 
number of new shoots which appear in spring being ten- 
fold more than can be accommodated with space. A 
further reference will be made to this when treating of 
trees grown under glass. 

Cordon training possesses advantages in many respects 
over the fan method, as it is much easier of accomplish- 
ment, a wall may be covered in a much shorter time, 
and a larger number of trees, and, consequently, of 
distinct varieties, may be planted in a given space. 
Single cordons, trained in an oblique direction, repre- 
sent the system usually practised in this style with the 
Peach and Nectarine ; they may be planted as near as 
2ft. apart. Maiden trees, if well ripened, need not be 
cut back very much, if they are famished with lateral 
side shoots throughout, and a good wood-bud is present 
for shortening to. These laterals should be regulated 
as equally as possible, on either side of the leader, and 
be nailed in : the leader must be specially attended 
to, until its limit is reached. It should, meanwhile, 
be pinched once or twice during the season, so as to 
encourage plenty of side shoots, any of which, if not 
required, may have their points pinched out. All the 
wood made by established trees on the cordon system, 
should be intended for fruit-bearing ; and, if new shoots 
are encouraged from the base of the laterals each year, 
and receive proper attention, by exposure to light, and 
stopping them from the top of the tree downwards, as 
they reach their limit, nearly all the old laterals may 
be taken off, after the fruit is gathered, immediately 
above the place whence the new ones proceed. 

The foregoing are somewhat general remarks respecting 
the pruning and training of Peach and Nectarine -trees — 
work which is amongst the most important in gardening 
operations, and which, moreover, the most lengthy and 
minute details in books would but imperfectly teach. 
There are few subjects amongst fruit-trees that require 
such frequent and timely attention, especially under 
glass ; and, if cultural success would be attained, these 
operations must be conducted only by persons who are 
fully acquainted with what is conducive to that end, and 
are capable of exercising forethought and discretion, 
which, in this case, must be the outcome of personal 
experience in performing or assisting with the work. 

Cultivation ■under Glass. There are few gardens 
where fruit-trees of any description are forced, and 
the Peach and Nectarine not included. Next to the 
Vine, their fruits are, in general, the most important ; 
and, if forcing- is not resorted to, the trees ripen crops 
under glass at any season that are far superior to 
those secured from outside. In the northerly and un- 
favourable parts of the country, too, glass protection 
becomes a necessity in order to get fruits to ripen at 
all. This is sometimes provided in the shape of what 
are termed glass cases. They consist of upright 
sashes placed at a sufficient distance only from wall 
trees to allow of the latter being attended to. The 
sashes are sometimes made movable, by being placed on 
rollers at the base, and the portion of roof which 
connects their tops with the wall should be provided 
with ventilators. Trees grown under glass are usually 
trained to a wire trellis — represented by the dotted line 
in Pig. 65S— either fixed or movable, and situated about 
a foot from the roof. They are also sometimes trained 
to the back wall ; and a combination of both systems 
may be practised, by limiting the top growth of those 
at the front part of the house, and planting trees with 
tall stems at the back. Peach and Nectarine-trees lift 
readily in autumn, even when of large size, if care is 
taken in the operation ; consequently, it is a good plan 
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to prepare tkem elsewhere, and transplant into perma- 
nent positions when they are nearly or ({nite ready for 
fruit-bearing-. It will be necessary to prepare a border 
inside the house— at least, for those intended to -be 
forced ; the roots are also far more under control when 
thus restricted at all seasons. Efficient drainage must 
be provided, and a depth of about 2ift. of soil is recom- 




FiG. 658. Section of Lean-to Peach-house, showing Position 
for (a) three 5in. and (b) two 4in. Hot-water Pipes. 

mended. This should be a prepared compost of fairly 
good loam, some crushed ^^-in. bones, and plenty of 
mortar rubbish, well intermixed. The borders should 
never be allowed to get dry, but, of course, more water 
will be required at different seasons, according to the 
various stages in which the fruits may be. Many of the 
tenderer varieties of mid-season and late Peaches and 
Nectarines only succeed satisfactorily under glass pro- 
tection, and all the best are well worthy of it. A Peach- 
house in which forcing is to be conducted is best con- 
structed as a lean-to, and the roof should preferably be 
of a steep pitch, and either carried down low at the 




Fig. 659. Section of House or Glass Case for Covering 
Peach and Nectarine Trees on Walls, showing (a) 
Position for four 5iri. Hot-water Pipes. 

front, as shown in Fig. 659 — ^a style that would also 
answer for constructing as a glass case over trees on 
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walls — or be provided with front sashes for the admis- 
sion of light (see Fig. 658). It should, at any rate, 
be provided with some method of free ventilation, and, 
if possible, the roof-sashes made movable, in order that 
the trees may be subjected to full exposure each year 
after their fruits are gathered. Fan-trained trees, on 
dwarf, and also on tall, "rider" stocks, are the shapes 
most favoured for indoor culture. Cordons are well 
suited for planting in houses intended for mid-season 
and late supplies, as an opportunity is thus given of 
including many fine varieties in a limited space, and 
excellent fruits are also invariably obtained under 
this system of training. Sorts thoroughly adapted for 
forcing are far from numerous ; consequently, it is not 
advisable to rely on any that have not been thoroughly 
proved. Elruge is, perhaps, the best of all Nectarines 
for early forcing ; it seldom fails in producing a crop, if 
proper treatment is given. Supposing a good tree of 
this, and another of an Early Grosse Mignonne Peach, 
were planted in an early house (these varieties succeed 
admirably together for the purpose), the Nectarine 
should be accorded the w^armer end, if there is a diffe- 
rence, as it will always bear more heat than the Peach. 
Standard Peach-trees are sometimes grown in orchard- 
houses, in pots, and also planted in the borders. This 
style of training is, however, not much favoured by culti- 
vators, and is not here recommended, on account of such 
a number of fruits being shaded with foliage, and con- 
sequently but imperfectly ripened, and of poor quality 
in comparison with others fully exposed to sun and air 
during the whole of the time they are swelling and 
ripening. 

The habit assumed by trees bearing stone-fruits — 
of which the Nectarine and Peach are important ex- 
amples — may be briefly referred to, as it is by no 
means well understood. The terms, too, in use resj^ect- 
ing various stages through which the fruits pass, have 
but little significance, unless the meaning of each be 
explained. So soon as the flowering stage is over, and 
the fruits are set, what is termed the first swelling begins. 
After a time, stoning, or the formation of the kernel in 
the fruit, commences; and, during this process, the latter 
remains stationary, so far as enlargement is concerned. 
When stoning is completed, the fruit swells, and, in due 
course, ripens off. These several stages are termed re- 
sjiiectively the flowering, first swelling, stoning, second 
swelling, and ripening, periods. The seasons for giving 
assistance to the trees, either by adding a top-dressing 
of manure over the border, or by an application of liquid 
manure water to the roots, are naturally those when 
the fruits are swelling, as, at such periods, a larger amount 
of nourishment is requisite, and the effect is more 
marked, than at other times. 

Forcing. For obtaining early Peaches and Nectarines, 
forcing operations may be commenced in November, 
or early in December. The trees should have been 
previously well ripened, pruned, and properly tied in 
position to the trellis, or nailed to the wall, as the 
case may be ; and the house, sashes, &c., shoiild also 
have been thoroughly cleaned. A mere closing of the 
ventilators will be sufficient for the first few days, as no 
trees are more sensitive to heat ; and from this arises 
a danger of the blossoms dropping prematurely. A tem- 
perature of 40deg. to 45deg. by night, with a little air 
and a rise of 5deg. by day, is quite high enough at 
first ; and, if this can be maintained until the flowers 
expand, by employing a heap of fermenting material, 
instead of fire heat, it will be far preferable. In any 
case, fire heat must only be very cautiously applied, until 
after the fruits are set, as much more harm is to be 
apprehended from a high, than from a comparatively 
low temperature, provided this latter does not reach 
the freezing point. As the fiowers expand, a circula- 
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tion of air, and a drier atmoBx^bere, must be main- 
tained ; exposure to the full sun and lig^ht must also 
in no way be hindered. To assist in, and insure, the 
fertilisation of flowers on early forced trees, many 
cultivators use a camel's hair brush on each, or a 
rabbit's tail, lig^htly drawn over them all, answers 
equally well. This operation sliould only be performed 
when the pollen is quite dry. 

So soon as the fruits are set, a heavy syringing: with 
tepid water should be given, to dislodge the fading 
blossoms ; and daily syringings may also be practised 
from this time onwards. Gradually raise the minimum 
night temperature to 50deg., and the day to about 
65deg., or even higher, by sun heat, and maintain this 
steadily until the stoning period is over, or the raising 
of the mean temperature outside, by sun heat, suggests 
a similar rise under glass. Light and air should be 
freely admitted during warm weather, in spring, and 
also when the fruits are ripening ; but airing must 
be cautiously managed during the prevalence of 
easterly or other cold winds. A good watering 
will be necessary at starting time, especially if the 
sashes are not movable so as to admit the early autumn 
rains. After flowering is past, it should be practised 
as circumstances require in different cases, at intervals 
of, say, three weeks or a month. A thorough soaking 
should be given when w^atering becomes necessary : the 
application of only a few canfuls will always prove 
misleading, in making the surface appear wet, while 
the roots underneath may possibly be in a much drier 
medium than that which is desirable. If the roots of 
early-forced Peach and Nectarine-trees are entirely in 
outside borders — an arrangement not recommended — they 
will usually be w^et enough from rain — at least, up till 
the time of the second swelling of the fruit. A thick 
covering of litter should be kept on the surface of such 
borders, and also on those partially outside, from starting 
time until about May, when it should be removed, part 
at a time. 

Thinning the Fruit. Nectarine and Peach-trees in a 
healthy state, and under proper management seldom 
fail to set far more fruits than it is desirable should be 
allowed to remain on them, as not only would the. crop be 
composed of inferior produce, both in size and quality, but 
the trees would soon become exhausted ; the fruits would 
also drop off in large quantities during the stoning 
period. So soon as they are about the size of marbles, 
thinning of such as are underneath, also others ofl: 
weak shoots, and whore they are too thickly placed, 
should be commenced, and the ox:)eration many times 
repeated at intervals, rather than reduce too severely 
at once. The fruits finally left should be those as 
evenly distributed over the tree's surface as circum- 
stances admit. A few frequently fail in stoning, even 
on healthy trees, and allowance must be made for sirch ; 
but not to too great an extent, or the evil would be 
thereby encouraged. An average of one fruit to a 
square foot of the surface covered by the tree is some- 
times recommended ; but established healthy trees will 
bear a much heavier crop than this, if they are fed at 
the roots when the fruits are swelling. It is not unusual 
for a good large tree to ripen from twenty to thirty 
dozens of excellent fruits, not only in one year, but in 
many. To do this, however, it must be well cared for 
in every respect, particularly in the thinning, training, 
and thorough ripening of the wood. 

VisbuJdiny. This operation must, of necessity, be 
largely practised on Peach and Nectarine-trees, as they 
produce such an enormous quantity of shoots, for which 
it would be impossible to find space. As before re- 
marked, the fruits are chiefly borne on wood made the 
previous year, and a supply has annually to bo laid in 
all over the tree for the special purpose of fruit-bearing. 



Nectarine — continued. 
and with a view to afterwards cutting it away, except 
when required tor permanent branches for enlarging the 
tree. Fruits may also be allowed on the small side shoots 
or -spurs, which should be stopped for their encouragement 
when enough leaves are formed beyond to cause a free 




Fig. 650. Fruiting Branch of Nectarine, showing Method 
of Stopping to a.s,si-st the Development of the Fruit. 

circulation of sap (see Pig. 660). Disbudding has for its 
object the removal of all superfluous shoots at an early 
stage, retaining the best-placed ones for forming the 
new wood, and pinching the remainder, to encourage 
the enlargement of the fruit. It should be performed 
by degrees, rather than remove a quantity of foliage 
at one time, and so cause a check to the trees by 
obstructing the flow of sap. If a good shoot can be 
obtained from the base of that of the previous year, 
it should have preference, and be encouraged ; the 
latter (if there is a fruit on it) may have the remaining 
shoots pinched for the season until the fruit is ripe ; 
it may then be cut away, and the new one take its place. 
Overcrowding must specially be prevented, by disbudding 
and pruning ; otherwise, neither the wood nor fruits 
can get sulflcient sun and light to ripen them. A 
few leaves should be drawn aside for allowing a full 
exposure of each fruit to the sun, when the second 
swelling begins ; and, when ripening, a net, hung loosely 
to the trellis, underneath the tree, is a good plan for pre- 
venting any fruits from falling and becoming bruised. 

Diseases, Insecls. ^fr. In America, much more than 
in this country, a disease called the " yellows " attacks 
Peach and Nectarine-trees. It is most prevalent amongst 
trees worked on the Peach stock, and the almost ex- 
clusive use of the Plum and Almond is, consequently, 
the best preventive. The leaves turn yellow, gradually 
become smaller, and eventually the tree dies. Gumming 
is much to bo dreaded, as, in bad cases, there is little 
chance of a cure. See Gummosis. It is greatly en- 
couraged by an over-rich soil. Blistered leaves are chiefly 
caused by draughts, cold winds, or too much exposure of 
the young and tender foliage. Mildew is sometimes de- 
structive to the growing points ; the immediate applica- 
tion of flowers of sulphur is the best remedy. Any sorts 
of Aphis may be destroyed by fumigation ; and Eed Spider 
and Thrips, great enemies in Peach, and Nectarine cultiva- 
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Nectarine — contumed. 
tion, are bust kept down by a frequent nse of the syringe, 
or, better still, the garden engine, and by the damping 
of the soil, more especially near hot-water pipes. Ear- 
wigs and Ants are at times most ilestructive to ripe 
fruits ; the former may be trapped in hollow pieces of 
beanstalk, idaced amongst the branches, and the Ants 
may be greatly reduced by freqiieutly disturbing their 
nests, and pouring water or dusting a little soot amongst 
them. See also Peach. 

Sorts. Nectarines and Peaches cannot, as a rule, be 
properly distinguished by the appearance and flavour of 
the fruit alone ; consequently, other characteristics, ob- 
servable in the different varieties, are adopted by pomo- 
logists, to form classes into which the whole niimber 
may, according to their several distinctions, be placed. 
The chief characters on which the classes are founded 
are : (1) the size of the flowers ; (2) the fact of the 
fruit having a melting flesh, and parting freely from 
the stone, or a firm flesh which adheres to the stone ; 
(3) the absence or presence of glands at the base of 
the leaf, or on the petiole (their shape being given 
in the latter case), and on the leaves being either 
serrated or crenated. Varieties with free, melting flesh, 
are termed Freestone, and those with flrm flesh are 
classed as Clingstone. The former are far more nume- 
rous than, and superior to, the latter, which, in conse- 
quence, are not much cultivated. An entire fruit, and 
also a section with the stone left intact, of a Clingstone 




Fig. 661. <.'LL\u,sroNE iVkctarixe. 

Nectarine, are represented in Fig. GGl. The flesh adheres 
to the stone by the stringy-like substance shown in the 
illustration. It is also similar in fruits of Clingstone 
Peaches. The dift'erent shapes of glands, and the size of 
the flowers, termed respectively "large" and "small," 
are, at times, so near alike as only to be with difficulty 
distinguished from each other. The following is a selec- 
tion of the best and most esteemed Nectarines, all of 
them belonging to the Freestone class. 

Albert. F](n\'ers lar^e. Fniit very l;ii;iie, roundish, ripenijiy 
early in Scptenilter ; tie.sh yellow, paJo red near the stone, uf 
excellent flavour; skin gl•eenish-^vlnte, i>ale red next the sun. 
Leaves crenate, with kidney-shaped glands. A tine variety, re- 
quiring a warm position, or glass prott'ctieii. 

Albert Victor. Flowers small. Fniit large, flattened at the 
cnnvn, and niottlfil witli red next the sun, rijiening outside 
about the middle of Seitteuiber ; Hcsh juicy, and of brisk flavour, 
very red near the stone. (.Hands round. 

Balgowan. Flowers snmll. Fruit very lar^e, broadest at the 
base, dark red next tlie sun, pale gTeen, mottled ^\ith dull red 
on the shaded side, ripening at the beginning of 8epteuil>er ; 
flesh rich and melting. Leaves crenate ; glands kidney-shaped. 
A remarkably vigorous and hardy variety. 

Byron. Flowers very large. Fruit large, roundish, rich orange- 
yellow, mottled crimson, tender, and richly flavoured, ripening 
outside from the middle to the latter end of Septendier. Leaves 
with kidney-shaped glands. 

Downton. Flowers small. Fruit large, roundish-uval, deep red 
on the exposed side, ripening in August and early in September • 
flesh pale green, melting, juicy, and rich. Leaves crenate; 
glands kidney-shaped. A vigorous-gTowing and good bearing 
variety. 

Elruge. Flowers small. Fruit of medium size, roundish or some- 
what oval, dark violet-red next the sun, pale green in the shade, 
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Nectarine — continued. 

covered with small brownish specks, ripens outside in August 
and at tlie beiiinnini: of Se|)tend)er ; tiesh whitish, melting, and 
of the highest cla.ss flavour, (ilands kiibiey-shaiied. One of the 
best Nectarines in cultivation. It is an altundant bearer, and, 
jterhaps, the best of all fur foreins- Sta.nwtck Fl.urOF. is a lariic 
Nectarine, of excellent flavour, raised from J:^lru^e and Stauwick. 
The fruits are exactly like those of the kist-nanied parent, and 
are ripe about the same time, or a little earlier, tlian Klruge. 

Hardwicke. Flowers large. Fruit very large, nearly round, 
dark ]jur|)lish-red next tin- sun, ripening in August ; flesh 

,i;reenish, with reddish tinge next the stone, of excellent 
Mavour. Leaves serrated, without glanils. A hardy, free-bearing 
variety. 
Humboldt. Flowers lar;;e. Fruit lai'ge, witli ])ointed 
bright orange-yellow, streaked and mottled with crimson ( 
exposed side, ripening* at the latter pait of August ; 
orange colour, tender, and richly flavoured, (ilantls" round. A 
fltie free-bearing variety of the <Jrauge Nectarines. 

Hunt's Tawny. Flowers small. Fruit medium, or rather 
small, pale orange, deeply coloured next the sun, marked \\ith 
small russety specks, ripening about the middle of August; flesti 
deep yellow or orange, red next the stoiie, melting and juicy. 
Leaves serrated, glandless. A useful early variety, of hardy 
constitution. 
Lord Napier. Flowers large. Fruit very large, ovate, depressed 
at the apex, of a dee]) very dark crimson colour on every part 
exposed, ripening outside early in August ; flesh white, tender, 
and of a rich and excellent flavuur. Glands ki'lney - sliaped. 
This is one of the largest and best, and, withal, the earliest 
variety of Nectarine. It A\as raised liy Mr. liivers, of Saw- 
liridgeworth. 
Newton. I'^kiwers small. Fruit large, bright red or greeiiish- 
> ellow, mottled according to exposure, ripening in .September ; 
fli'^h nt'iirly white, richly fla\'oiired. < Hands kidney-shajied. A 
handsiuue \';iriety. 
Pitmaston Orange, t-'luwers hirge. h'ruit large, terminating 
at the ajtex in a small swollen point or nipi'le, deep orange, 
I>nrplisli-red next the sun, streaked, ripening at the end of 
August and in Se])tember ; flesh deep yellow^ or orange, juicy and 
rich. Leaves crenated ; glands round. The t)-ee is free-bearing 
and hardy. PiNEAPiM.Eis an excellent and improved variety, 
with a nmch richer flavour, ripening early in September ; it 
\\'as raised from Pitmaston Orange by I\Ir. Rivers, and is one of 
the l.iest Nectarines grown. 
Prince of Wales. Flowers snrall. Fruit very large, gieenish- 
yellow, deep red on the exposed side, ripening in the middle or 
latter part of September ; flesh whitish, retl next the stone, 
melting, and of rich flavour. Glands round. A tine, rather late 
variety, requiring a warm situation. 
Rivera's White. Flowers large. Fruit large, roundish, nearly 
■white, covered \\'ith a tine tdoom, ripening at the end of August ; 
flesh ^\hite, of excellent flavour. Leaves crenate ; glands kidney- 
sliaped. Raised by Mr. Rivers from the old White Nectarine, 
Mhich it still resemliles s(jmewhat. 
Spencer. Flowers lai'ge. Fruit large, flattened, dark crimson till 
over, deejier on the exposed side, ripening aliout the middle of 
Septend)er; flesh stained with red almost throughout, melting, 
antl richly flavoured. CJlands round. 
Stanwlck. Flowers large. Fruit large, roumlish • oval, pale 
green, purplish-red wdiere exposed, ripening in the middle and 
latter part of Seiitember ; flesh white, tender, juicy, and rich. 
Leaves crenated ; glands kidney-shapeil. The stone has a sweet 
kernel like that of a nut. A fine variety. The tree does not 
succeed well, except under glass protection. 
Victoria. Flowers small. Fruit similar in flavour, and in several 
other respects, to the 8tanwick, ))ut tlie kernels are bitter; 
it ripens about the end of August, nearly a month earlier than 
Stanwick, and does not crack like that variety. Le;ives crenate ; 
glands kidney-shaped. A valuable Nectarine, and one of the 
best. Raised liy Mr. Rivers. 
Violette Hative. Mowers small. Fruit large, roundish, dark 
puriilish-n^d, marked with pale brown spots next the sun ; flesh 
■whitish, di'('[) red near the stone, melting, juicy, and rich, ripen- 
ing outside at the end of August and early in September. 
Leaves crenate ; glands kidney-shaped. One of the very best 
varieties, either for forcing or outside culture. It has numerous 
synonym'^, including Aromatic, Brugnou Hatif, Early \'iolet, 
I'Jamptou ( 'ouvt, Lord Selse>'s l-llruge, \'ioIet Musquee, Ac. 

NECTAROBOTHRIUM. A synonym of Lloydia 

(which sre]. 

NECTAROSCORDUM (from nelior, nectar, and 
Skorodoii, Giarlic ; referring to honey pores in the flower). 
Okd. Liliacecp. A nionotypic genus, now included, hy 
Benthani and Hooker, under Allium (which see for 
culture of the species). 

N, siculum (Sicilian). j(. green and purplish, in a loose umbel, on 
tlrooping pedicels ; perianth somewhat bell-shaped ; scape 1ft. to 
3ft. hiuh. June. /. lineardanceolate, channelled. Sicily, 1832. 
(B. R. 1912.) 
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NECTARY. A term that has been used in a some- 
what vague way either (1) to denote any appendage in 
a flower that does not belong to one of the series of 
parts recognised by botanists as forming ordinary 
flowers {e.g., the glands in front of the petals in Par- 
nassia jxiliistris), without reference to their function 
and use to the plant, or (2) to indicate that the part so 
named produces a sweet fluid (see Nectar), which is 
retained in the cells on its surface, or soaks out 
through the walls of the cells or through the stomata 
(see Stoma), which many of the Nectaries possess in 
their surface layer of cells. The word is now almost 
restricted to this latter use, and is employed to denote 
simply the nectariferous character of the part, whatever 
may be its structure, and whatever the nature of the 
part of which it is a modification. 

The relation of the sugary secretions to growth is 
discussed below, and from this relation it must 
evidently be present frequently in growing tissues. 
Flowers present conditions that render rapid growth 
a necessity at certain times, inasmuch as, just before 
opening, the various parts of the flower increase much 
in size, and, after fertilisation, the fruits and seeds 
usually take on rapid growth. Hence, Nectar may be 
expected to be largely present in flowers. The many 
careful observations that have been made of late years 
by botanists in various countries have shown, among 
other interesting facts connected with the existence 
of Nectar in plants, that sugar is present in con- 
siderable amount in the tissues of many flowers in 
which there is no trace of Nectar on any part of the 
surface ; and, also, that Nectaries are frequently pre- 
sent on vegetative organs of plants, e.g., on stipules of 
Beans, on the small glandular swellings on the leaf- 
stalks of species of Pruiins, and of the Castor-oil plant, 
and on the secondary leafstalks of various ferns. Since, 
then, there is a tendency to produce sugar in the 
flowers, and since the Nectar containing the sugar 
tends, like other fluids, to soak through the cell-walls, 
and to appear on the outer surface of the part in which 
it exists, we can perceive that insects would probably 
be induced to visit the flowers to collect the Nectar, 
just as bees visit the stipules of Beans for this purpose. 
But, in visiting the flowers, the insects are apt to 
transfer pollen from the anthers of one flower to the 
stigma of the next of the same kind visited by them, 
and they thus aid in securing cross-fertilisation ; a re- 
sult which experiments show to be productive, in many 
plants, of more numerous seeds, and healthier and 
stronger seedlings, than follow self-fertilisation. It is 
thus an advantage to such plants to have freqiient 
insect- visitor 8 at their flowers. In many unisexual 
flowers, the seeds could not be fertilised in the absence 
of insects, since they produce pollen unsuited for con- 
veyance by the wind to the stigma of the male flowers. 
Thus, the presence of Nectar is advantageous to both 
flowers and insects ; and there seems good reason to 
believe that the habit, in insects, of visiting flowers 
for Nectar, has brought about, in a great degree, the 
vast diversities of structure and form in both flowers 
and flower-frequenting insects. It is necessary for the 
well-being of the plant that the Nectar shall be so 
placed as to insure that any insect able to roach it 
shall transfer pollen from the ripe anthers of one flower 
to the ripe stigma of a flower (usually older) subse- 
quently visited. Hence arise most of the irregularities 
and peculiarities in the form and in the position of the 
various parts of flowers ; some to insure the access of 
the suitable insects by the right i)ath, and others to 
prevent the access of visitors that would remove the 
Nectar without effecting pollination in repayment of the 
benefit. 

The position of the Nectary or Nectaries in flowers, 
and the organs of which they are modifications, difi"er 
with the kinds of insects for which they are suited : some 



Nectary — continued. 
lie almost on the surface of the flower, e.g., in Carrot, 
Elder, Ivy, &c. ; but most are situated in the deeper 
recesses of the flowers. The position of Nectaries is 
also affected by the fact that exposure to water, in the 
form of rain or dew, injures the Nectar, and renders it 
unsuited for attracting insect visitors. Hence, the 
Nectaries have to be protected against this danger also. 

From the fact that sugar is present in all growing 
structures of flowers, and that it is most abundant in 
the receptacle, in the neighbourhood of the ovary, we 
should expect to find the Nectaries very generally de- 
veloped in this region ; and such is very often the case. 
The chief structures that may be modified to form 
Nectaries are the following : The receptacle often pro- 
duces Nectar, either over the whole surface (where not 
occupied by parts of the flower), as in Marsh Marigold 
{Galtha palustris), or on special outgrowths, forming 
what is sometimes called the disk; and this latter may 
form a complete ring between any two successive series 
of parts, e.g., in the Maples ; or may be broken into 
portions surrounding the bases of particular organs, e.g., 
in crnciferous plants, round the bases of the short 
stamens. Any of the organs of the flower may be 
modified to form Nectaries in difl'erent plants. 

In Poplars, the stigma acts as a Nectary ; in Um- 
belliferce, and in many other plants, the Nectary is 
closely adherent to the base of the style ; in many 
SolanacecB, it is at the base of the carpels. The stamens 
may abort, and may be changed into Nectaries, e.g., in 
Scroplnilana, &c., or they may bear nectariferous sx:)urs, 
as in Viola (see below), or outgrowths from the filament, 
or from some point of the connective. On the petals 
and sepals they often appear, usually as small pits on 
the inner surface, e.g., in Fritillaria, either uncovered, 
or, as in some species of Buttercups, covered with a small 
flat scale, behind which the Nectar is formed. In a good 
many plants, the petals (and less often the sepals) are 
tubular or spurred, as in Columbine, Hellebore, Aconite, 
&c., and the inner end of the organ is the Nectary; but 
in some (e.g., Violet) the spur merely serves to receive 
the Nectar. In Viola, one of the petals is thus extended 
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Fig. 662. Anther Cells and Process of Viola tricolor, 

A, Process of Anther running into spur of Viola tricolor, 
much magnitied— 71 c, Nectar Cells, somewhat exaggerated. 

B, Anther and Process as removed, from flower— a, Anther 

Cells ; n c, Nectar Cells. 



backwards, and curious appendages (n c, B, Fig. (362) on 
two anthers pass into the cavity provided, and there 
secrete a sweetish fluid. Perhaps no flower presents 
equal advantages with this to the microscopic tyro who 
would study Nectar cells ; for not only are these large 
(71 f. A, Fig. 6G2), but they lie on the outside of the 
process (their protection being derived from the cover- 
ing aft'orded by the spur-like petal previously mentioned), 
and, consequently, the difficulties of section cutting are, 
in their case, altogether avoided. Much has been written 
upon the nature of Nectaries in the leading European 
languages; but even the enumeration of the principal 
works would exceed our space, and we shall content our- 
selves with naming the following books written in Eng- 
lish or translated from German, which are replete with 
information on the mutual actions of the plants and 
insects: H. Miiller'a "Fertilisation of Flowers by In- 
sects '" (Clarendon Press, Oxford) ; Lubbock's " British 
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Wild-flowers in their Relation to Insects " ; Kerner's 
" Flowers and their Unbidden Gnests " ; Darwin's " Cross 
and Self Fertilisation of Plants," and various papers by 
Rev. G. Henslow and others in the publications of the 
Linnean Society, in the " Popular Science Review," and 
elsewhere. 

In regard to the microscopic structure of the Nectary, 
the nectar-produoing tissue is usually made up of small 
thin-walled cells that contain abundant protoplasm, a 
nucleus, and cell-sap, rich in sugar. As a rule, the 
Nectary shows a number of pores or stomata in the sur- 
face layer of cells, and through these the Nectar is 
poured on to the surface of the organ, whence it is 
sucked up by the visitors to the flowers. There is 
usually only a thin cuticle, or it is even absent practi- 
cally in some plants, over Nectaries ; and frequently, the 
Nectar soaks out through the thin walls of the cells to 
the surface : but it may be retained inside the surface 
layer, in cells so thin walled as to be easily pierced by 
the proboscis of the insects suited to convey pollen to 
the stigma. 

The Nectary has also been microscopically studied by 
Mr. Cheshire, some of whose results and illustrations 
(engraved from his own drawings on the wood), as 
given in " Bees and Bee-Keeping, Scientific and Prac- 
tical," are here, by permission, introduced. Taking a 
recently-expanded blossom of the common scarlet Pelar- 
gonium of gardens, which is selected because it is at 
command, in most places, and at every season of the year, 
we find, running down the flower stalk, and immediately 
under the uppermost and broadest sepal, an enlargement 
of the stalk itself, marked off by inconspicuous grooves, 
and terminating in a small bulbous expansion a little 







Fig. 663. Pelargonium Blossom and Nectary. 

A, Pelarjj;onium Blossom— ^s', Stigmas; c, Calyx; j(, Nectary. B, 
Calyx, with Ovary in cross section — n, Nectary ; o, Ovary. 
C, Blossom, side view, Corolla removed — f>, Stigmas ; a, Anther ; 
c, Calyx. D and E, Cross Sections of Ovary, through lines a and 
b of A. F, Stamen— rt., Anther. 

below the line h, Fig. 663, and which is often purplish 
in colour. This is the Nectary ; and, if we now remove 
the petals, and look at the calyx from the front, we 
shall see into its opening (n, B). Making cross sections 
through the lines a and 5, we find the Nectary wider 
above, as at D, and narrow below, as at E. A keen razor, 
dipped in methylated spirit, will take off slices suffi- 
ciently thin for microscopic examination under a cover 
glass in water. Cutting D longitudinally, so that the 
Nectary is divided, and then removing a thin slice from 
that which forms the upper part of the figure, and magni- 
fying about 200 diameters, we find the outside to consist of 
cuticular cells, carrying glandular hairs (gh^ Fig. 664), 
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which secrete a resinous body of strong odour. The 
cells on tlie opposite side of the section are not unlike 
those of the external cuticle, although they constitute the 




Kio. 664. Vertical Section through D, Fig. 663, showing 
{[/fi) Glandular Hairs. 



lining of the upper part of the Nectary, for they have here 
no secretory function. Taking a section (see Fig. 665) 




Fig. 665. Cross Section through E, Fig. 663— ,7fi, Glandular 
Hairs ; /;, Hair ; c». Cuticle ; ^ic, Nectar Cells. Magnified 180 
diameters. 



from the face of E, which lies in the line h (A, Fig. 663), 
we discover the hairs and cuticle to be of precisely the 
same character as those previously noticed ; but the lining 
cells (nc) of this part of the Nectary are totally different, 
extending inwards by almost pointed prominences. The 
structure of the pointed cells is quite special, their con- 
tents, as seen under high magnifying power, being 
granular, especially near the cell-wall, which, at the 
prominence, is excessively thin, and has, lying imme- 
diately within it, a globular mass of highly refractive 





Fig 



666. Nectar Cells, Magnified 1000 diameters, showing 
(>0 Nectariferous Nucleus. 



protoplasm (ii. Fig. 66Q), containing a distinct nucleus. 
This is the active agent in accomplishing the secretive 
act, and the surface of the cells here, in healthy plants, 
and in proper conditions of the atmosphere, will always 
be found to be coated with a layer of Nectar. 

To understand the presence of Nectar in a plant, and 
the uses to which it is put, a short explanation is neces- 
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sary in regard to the use of sugar to plants. There is 
reason to believe that sugar is one form in which part 
of the food, formei.l by plants for themselves from that 
taken in by them, is retained for a short time in a state 
that is readily available for use in forming new cell- walls 
in growing organs, or other substances of the same 
general composition. Wherever growth is active, sugar 
is present in the tissues, and gives its characteristic 
results when tested for. Hence, sugar is present, one 
may say, in the tissues of all flowers, whatever the mode 
of their fertilisation ; hut in some, the sugar is retained 
in the tissues, while in others it is contained in the sur- 
face cells, or oozes out on the surface of certain parts 
called Nectaries, which serve as the attraction to insects. 
Besides floral Nectaries, or those in the flowers, there are 
also in some plants [e.g., in some Ferns and in the common 
Bean) extra floral Nectaries. In the Bean, they are on the 
stipules, and form a great attraction to Ijees in the search 
for honey. In the Bracken Fern (Ptens aquilina), the 
Nectar flows from small, pale swellings at the bases of the 
secondary jjetioles. It has been found that emission of 
water vapour into the atmosphere, and emission of Nectar 
on the surface of the Nectary, are so related that what 
favours the one, retards the other. In the flowers, it is 
usually emitted most ahxmdantly in the early morning, 
diminishes till afternoon, and again increases towards 
evening. It is generally found to be more abundant in 
flowers of the same kind, the colder the climate. 

The position of the Nectary {n, B, Fig. 663) now 
demands attention. It lies above the anthers and 
stigmas, and an insect, in seeking sweets, would insert 
the tongue with the body in such a position that its 
hairs would dust oft' tlie pollen, or else rub against the 
stigmatic faces. It may be observed, in a Pelargonium 
truss, that recently-opened blossoms have their anthers 
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already shcd<Ung their pollen, while the stigmatic faces 
are lield firmly in mutual contact, so that fertilisation 
is impossible ; but that older blossoms, from which the 
pollen has all, or nearly all, disappeared, have tlieir 
stigmatic surfaces exposed, since they have separated 
and curled back upon the top of the style, as at .s, C, 
Fig. 603 — clearly pointing to an eftort to secure cross- 
fertilisation. If an insect visits a young flower with 
stigmas not yot receptive, it nevertheless secures 
pollen on its breast, which it transfers to the stigmas of 
older flowers, when seeking their Nectar. 

The enormous importance of insects' visits has not, 



Nectary — continued. 
until recently, been realised. See Hybridising^. To 
mention only a few instances, our orchard and fruit 
crops, and leguminous seeds, forming together no in- 
considerable fraction of human food, are very largely 
dependent upon insect agency, and the foe paid for 
professional attendance on the part of the insect inocu- 
lator, is Nectar. Let us take, as an illustration, a 
common Raspberry. The nectar glands have their tiny 
openings (0. Fig. 667) set in a ring just within the very 
numerous anther filaments. The stigmas (S) of the various 
drupels (D) need the pollen to be passed from the 
anthers (A) to the surfaces of the former, but the in- 
terval between the two is considerable. A bee settles, 
and, in applying her tongue consecutively to the cir- 
cularly-disposed sources of supply, makes a revolution. 
The side of the body is thus dusted with pollen ; but 
this is not transferred to the stigmas. Flitting to a 
neighbouring blossom, she generally revolves the body 
in the opposite direction, so as to rest the legs pre- 
viously most exercised, and so transfers the pollen before 
gathered to the waiting stigmas, thus securing cross- 
fertilisation. If the stigmas be not in this way pollinated, 
the drupels do not develop, and we get, on part of the 
Raspberry, shrunken greenish-grey abortions, of which 
two are seen in the section. These failures are common 
late in the season, in consequence of imperfect insect 
action. 

NECTRIS AQUATICA. A synonym of Cabomba 
aqiiatica (which we). 

NEEDLi: FURZE. See Genista angelica. 

NEG-UNDO (said to be a native Asiatic name). Box 
Elder. Okd. Supinddcece. A small genus (four species) 
of hardy trees, allied to,- Acer ; they are natives of 
temperate North America and Japan. Flowers dioecious, 
small, long-stalked, pendulous, unfolding before the leaves ; 
the males cymose-fasciculate, the females racemose and 
shortly pedicellate. Leaves opposite, pinnately three to 
five-foliolate ; leaflets petiolulate, induplicate in vernation. 
For culture, :<ee Acer. 

N, aceroides {.Maple-like}.* Jl. green, ditecious ; males in 
fascicles, on tiliforin pedicels ; females in raceme.s ; petals absent. 
Spring. I. pinnate, with three to five opposite, coai'-sely and 
deeply toothed leaflets, with the odd one usually three-lobed. 
/(. 40ft. North America, 163S. A very ornamental tree. Syn. 
J.V. fraxini/oliiun. 

N. a. crispuni (curled). A fonli having its leaves variously cut 
and cLuled, Imt not nearly so vigorous as the type. 

N. a. laciniatum (laciniated). I. more deeply cut than those 

of iV. a. criv2"nii. This is also less vigorous than the typical 

species. 

N, a. variegatum (vaviegaterl).^" A handsome variegateddeaved 
kind. 

N. cissifolium (('issus-lcaved). I. trifoliolate, small, light green. 

/;. 5ft tu 10ft. Japan. An elegant small species. Syn. Acer 
ci.'^-si/tjliatn. 

N. fraxinifolium (Ash leaved). A synonym of A', acci-oiden. 

N. nikoense (Niko). l. trifolitdate, shortly stalked, the petioles 

and uiKk-r surfaces of which, as well as the shoots, the hiuls, and 
the cells of the largo fridts, are very hairy. Japan, 1881. A nmst 
distinct species. 

NEILLIA (named after Patrick Neill, of Edinburgh, 
secretary of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, in the 
early part of this century). Stn. Adeiiilenia. Ord. 
Rnsacew. A genus comprising four or five species of 
hardy branching shrubs, inhabiting Northern India and 
Java, Manchuria, and North America. Flowers white, 
racemose or paniculate, rather large ; calyx persistent : 
tube campanulate or broadly turbinate. Leaves simple, 
variously lobed and toothed. The species here described 
are probably tho only ones introduced. They form ex- 
cellent plants for shrubborios ; the two last - named, 
however, require a little protection in winter. Almost 
any soil will suit them, and propagation is effected by 
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Neillia — continued^ 
nearly ripe cuttings, inserted in 
over them ; or by seeds, 

N. amurensis(Amiii). U. wliite ; fllaments of stamens reddish. 
Siniiiiier. I. sii),c.,i-ibite-eil>i.'nlate, three to flve-l..liecl ; li.lies 
acute, .-iharply doiilily seriated, with a thin wliite stellate 
pubeseeiice beneath. I,. Ift. tu 7ft. Amurlanil. A conipaet- 
grnwnig, handsome .shrab. (R. ((. 489, under n,anie oi Suini-a 
aiiiinru.^is.) 

N. opullfolia (duelder Eosedeaved).* jl white, ilispesed in 
unibellike eorymlis, and succeeded by purplish, membranous 
pods. June. I. r<iuudish, palmatelv somewhat thveedobed and 
heart-shaped. /,. 5ft, North America, 1690. iiix. Hpiram ormU- 
folia. 

N. o. aurea (.golden).* This only differs from the type in the flue 
fjolden-yellow tint retained almost throughout the season by 
the leaves. 

N. rublflora (llrandde-ilowered). fl. twice the size of those of 
j\'. lltiirsirUira ; racemes terminal, solitary ; calyx furnished with 
peclieellate glands. (. cordate, threedobed, acumiiuited, doubly 
serrated ; stipules entire, h. 6ft. Nepaul. 

N. thyrsiflora (tliyrse-fiowered). fl., racemes spicate, disposed 
in a terminal thyrse ; calyx silky. (. cordate-ovate, tliree-lolied, 
dou))ly serrated, h. 6ft. Nepaul. 

NEIFFEBGIA. A synonym of Acineta. 

NEJA (a mcauingdess name, invented for this genns 
by Don). Oed. Conipusilw. A small genus (now re- 
garded, by Bentham and Hooker, as synonymous with 
Hysterionica) of halt - hardy herbaceous perennials or 
under-shrubs, generally hispid with long spreading hairs, 
and bearing scattered, narrow, linear, finely - pointed 
leaves. The undermentioned is a compact little plant, 
and produces an abundance of flower-heads. It has 
a very neat appearance in the borders, and thrives in 
any common garden soil. Propagated by seeds, or by 
divisions. 

N. gracilis (.slender).* fl. -heads yellow, sohtary, on long stalks. 
May to October, h. 1ft Uruguay (wrongly ascribed to Mexico, 
in books), 1828. 

NELITRIS (from «e, privative, and elytron, a seed- 
case ; in reference to the berry being without any par- 
titions). Stn. Deeanpermum. Oed. Myrtacece. A genus 
of stove shrubs or small trees, natives of tropical (mostly 
Eastern) Asia, and tropical Australia. About a score 
plants have been described by various authors ; but 
probably not more than four or five are worthy of spe- 
cific rank. Flowers small, pedicellate, in axillary ra- 
cemes, or often forming terminal, leafy panicles. Leaves 
opposite, pennivoined. The undermentioned species 
thrive in a well-drained mixture, composed of turfy 
loam, to which may be added about a third of dry 
cow-manure and a small quantity of sand. Through- 
out the growing season, they require an abundant 
supply of water, but must be kept drier daring the 
season of rest. Cuttings of half-ripened shoots root in 
sandy soil, when placed under a bell glass, in bottom 
heat. 

N. Jambosella (.Jambosella). fl. white ; peduncles axillary, one- 
flowered, nearly the length of the leaves. I. ovate, acute, /o 6ft. 
to 8ft. New Caledonia, 1810. Shrub. 

N. panlculata (painculate). /I. white, terminal, axillary, panicu- 
late. May. I. oblong, acuminate. //. 10ft. Moluccas, 1826. 
Shrub. 

U'ELUIIBIUM {Nelmnho is the Cingalese name of 
N. siieciosum). Sacred, or Water Bean. Syn. Cyamus. 
Oed. Nymphceneece. This genus comprises only a couple 
of species of beautiful greenhouse or nearly hardy aquatic 
plants, of which one is American and the other Asiatic 
or Australian. Flowers on long stalks, traversed by a 
number of air-canals, regularly disposed ; corolla of 
numerous deciduous petals, arranged in several rows ; 
" the stamens are numerous in several rows, attached 
with the petals to the base of the receptacle ; the 
stigma is sessile ; the receptacle or torus is in form 
like a funnel ; and the ovaries, which are numerous, 



Nelumbium — continued. 
are placed in sockets on the upper surface " (Masters). 
Leaves peltate, on the summit of long cylindrical loaf- 
stalks, springing from an elegant horizontal rootstock. 
The species thrive in a compost of rich loam and well- 
decomposed manure. Under glass the rliizomes may bo 
placed a few inches, or a foot or more, beneath the sur- 
face of the water ; in warm tanks or loonds outside there 
should be, at least, a foot of water above them. They 
are admirably suited for largo aquaria, under glass, and 
would, probably, thrive in tanks in the open air in the 
South of England. In the .Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, 
a large circular tank, sunk below the level of the ground, 
is planted with iV. i^pecio^mn, and forms a very attractive 
feature of the gardens during summer. In autumn, after 
the leaves have died off, <a glass cover is placed over 
the tank, and throughout winter a covering of straw, 
or some other protecting material, as well. In spring 
the latter is removed, and afterwards the glass cover, 
when growth has sufficiently advanced, and all danger 
of frost has passed. 




Fir;. 668. NEi,ni\ininM luteum. 



N. luteum (yellow).* fl. yellow, fragrant, resembling a double 
Tulip, very large, sometimes spreading out more than 1ft. in 
di.uneter ; anthers drawn out beyond the cells into a linear 
ai>))endage. .July. I. of a peculiar bluish-green, 12in. to 15in. in 
diameter. West Indies and Southern Uuited States, 1810. See 
Fig. 668. (B. M. 3753.) 

N. speciosum (showy).* iigyptiau Bean of I'ytbagoras. JJ. white, 
rosy-tipped, very fragrant, about 1ft. in dianuter ; anthers drawn 
out beyond the cells into a cluli-sluiited appeiulage ; peduncles 
longer than the jietioles, erect, scal>rous. Sunnuer. I. large, 1ft. 
to 2ft. in diameter, exactly peltate in the eenti-e, orbicular- 
entire, glabrous, under surface palest ; margins somewdiat waved ; 
petioles long, rising beyond the surface of the water, scabrous 
with acute tubercles. 'J'ruuk of the root horizontal, fleshy, 
white, sending out many tibres from the under surface. Asia, 
1787. A beautiful aquatic, which should be giown in tubs, and 
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Nelumbium — continued . 

placed in shallow water. It thrives in warm sheltered tanks 
in the open during summer. This plant has been regarded 
from the most remote periods as the emblem of fertility. (B. M. 
903, 5916, 3917.) There are several varieties of this species. 

NEMACONIA. A synonym of Fonera {which see). 

NEMASTYLIS (from nema, a thread, and stylos, 
a column ; referring to the slender style). Stns. 
Ghlamydostylis, Eustylis, NemostyUs. Ord. Tridecc. A 
genus comprising about half-a-dozen species of half- 
hardy bulbs, natives of Mexico and North and tropical 
America. Flowers in few or somewhat numerous- 
flowered spathes, pedicellate ; perianth seg-ments oTate ; 
spathe oblong or narrow. Leaves narrow, long, some- 
times sub-terete, rarely narrow-ensiform ; floral leaves 
one or two. Bulb tunicated. The species thrive in well- 
drained sandy loam : for pot culture they do best in a 
cold frame near the glass, or in a light, cool house. After 
the leaves have died off, the pots must be kept dry 
and stored in a cool place until the following spring. 
Increased by bulb offsets, or by seeds. 

N, acuta (acute).* ji. blue, yellow, black, solitary, terminal, very 
fugacious, falling to pieces within a few hours of their opening. 
h. bin. South-western United States, 1875. Syn. J\'. geminiflora. 
(B. M. 6666.) 

N. COelestina (celestial blue). Jl. bright blue, mostly solitary, 
terminal ; perianth six-parted, the divisions oblong-obovate. 
May and June. I,, radical ones few, •elongated, sheathing ; stem 
ones diminishing upwards, the uppermost bract-like. Stem lift. 
to 2ft. high. South United States, 1882. (R. G. 1081, Fig.'l.) 

N, geminiflora (twin-flowered). A synonym of iV. acuta. 

NEMATANTHUS (from nema, nematos, a thread, 

and anthos, a flower ; the flowers of one species hang down 
from long, thread-like footstalks). Ord. Gesneracew. A 
small genus (three or four species) of very ornamental, 
stove, evergreen, climbing, fleshy, Brazilian shrubs. Flowers 
large, solitary or twin, axillary ; corolla with an obconical 
tube gradually merging into a funnel or bell-shaped ex- 
pansion. Leaves opposite, thick, entire, glabrous. The 
species thrive in a compost of sandy peat and tiirfy loam, 
with charcoal and dried cowdung. Propagation may be 
freely effected by cuttings inserted in sandy soil, and 
kept rather dry. 

N. chloronema (gi-een-threaded). _/}■. scarlet, 2in. long, beset with 
white hairs outside. .Tulv. L oblong-lanceolate, acuminated at 
both ends. 1841. (B. M. 4080.) 

N. corticicola (epiphytal). Jl. scarlet, beset with scattered 
minute hairs ; peduncles 6in. to 12in. long, clothed with violaceous 
and white hairs. I. broad-lant^eolate, acuminated at both ends. 
1848. (B. M. 4460 ; F. d. S. 498, under name of iV. ionema.) 

N. ionema (violet-threaded). A synonym of iV. corticicola. 

N. longlpes (long-stalked), ./f. bright red, about 2in. long, with 
the segments of the tube suddenly reflexed ; stalks thread-like, 
3in. long. December. I. thick, fleshy, oblong, deep green. Stems 
erect, im. high. 1841. (B. M. 4018.) 

XEMATOCERAS. A synonym of Corysanthes. 

NEMATOID WORMS (Anguilhaido^). The im- 
portance of this group of microscopic animals, as giving 
rise to disease in both wild and cultivated plants, is 
becoming ever more fully recognised with the extension 
of careful researches into the nature of diseases that 
were formerly ill - understood. They differ much from 
the earthworms, and other true worms, and exhibit 
a much lower type of structure. They are minute, 
white or translucent, and usually so small as to re- 
semble short, slender, pieces of hair, even when visible 
at all without a magnifying glass. All those kinds that 
cause disease in i:)lants are very minute, and live in 
the interior of the parts they attack, so that these parts 
must be cut into, or opened, before worms can be dis- 
covered. When seen through a microscope, they appear 
slender, tapering both ways, but the front end, in which 
is the mouth, is rather blunt, the hinder end, or tail, 
is usually long, and tapers gradually, or it may boar an 
extension of the skin along one or both sides. There 
is no head ; nor are there limbs or organs of sense of 



Nematoid Worms — continued. 
any kind visible. The mouth opens in front ; on the 
gullet and intestines there are usually two swollen mus- 
cular bodies, which serve for helping to prepare the 
food in its passage downwards. The intestine opens 
below in the anus, some distance from the end of the 
body, the tail, of varying length, lying behind it. The 
characters of the genera and species are recognisable 
usually in the mature animals alone. The situation of 
the sexual openings, and, in the males, two horny out- 
growths, connected with reproduction, assist in supply- 
ing distinctive characters, as do also peculiarities in 
the internal organs, which can be made out, with no 
great difficulty under the microscope, in the living 
animals. The Anguillulidm are very numerous in species, 
and they show considerable diversity in habits and 
modes of life. A few live as parasites in the intes- 
tines of animals, e.g., Oxyuris vermicularis in man. 
Many, probably most, live free in damp earth, or in 
mud in which there is abundant decaying organic 
matter, or in decaying plant-remains under water. A 
certain number live in plants ; some in the roots, pro- 
ducing galls or swellings ; others in the green vegetative 
organs {e.g.., in leaves of Plantago, of some grasses, such 
as Agrostis nlha), or in the ovary (e.g., in Wheat). Only 
the plant parasites are here dealt with. They chiefly 
belong to a genus called Tylenchus, though much atten- 
tion has been drawn to the ravages of another Nema- 
tode, known as Heterodera Schachtii, because of the 
injury done by it, in Germany, to the roots of the 
Sugar Beet, as well as to other plants-^both wild and 
cultivated. The species of Anguillulidce seem to be 
very widely diffused over the world ; though the diffi- 
culties of identifying the species are so great as to 
render unreliable the conclusions arrived at by anyone 
save an expert. The plant parasites usually give rise 
to a much-increased growth of cellular tissue, thus pro- 
ducing galls of a characteristic aspect. On microscopic 
examination of sections of the galls, the cells in them 
are generally found to be much larger than in healthy 
tissues, and less regular in arrangement and form ; and 
they leave large inter-cellular spaces, or else one large, 
irregular central space, in which are found numerous 
young animals, together with oval or cylindrical eggs, 
the walls of which are so thin as to allow the young 
animal coiled up in each to be easily seen. Less fre- 
quently, along with these may be seen one or two mature 
individuals. The galls have usually a peculiar colour, due 
to sap in the cells near the surface. As a rule, there 
is no trace of an opening to be seen in the mature 
galls. The young animals seem to be dispersed chiefly 
by the galls decaying and setting free the eggs or 
young in the soil, to be blown about with the dust in 
dry weather. Several of the species — notably that which 
causes ''bunt" in wheat (Tglencltus Tritici)—]i^ve a 
curious faculty of reviving in moisture, after having been 
dried up for months, or even years. They also seem 
capable of enduring extremes of cold and heat, up to 
125deg. Fahr., without being destroyed; and they are 
not susceptible to vegetable poisons, though they perish 
in solutions of acids and of most metallic compounds. 
In pure water, they survive for a long time. 

Cereals are very liable to be attacked, Tylenchus 
Tritici galling the ovaries, wliile T. devastatriiv, Kiihn 
(T. dipsaci, J. Kiihn), attacks the stalk, and the inflo- 
rescences of the Rye, of various other grasses, and of 
many other plants, e.g., the Teasel {Dipsacus Fullon}tm), 
Clovers, Buckwheat, &c., causing them to remain stunted, 
with short internodes. and to become yellow. The former 
species is not troublesome to gardeners ; the second one 
is injurious to many cultivated, as well as to unculti- 
vated, plants. Both species of Tylench us live entirely 
hidden from sight, as already described. The males of 
the genus Tylenchus have usually a thin skin or free 
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KTematoid Worms — continued. 
meralirane attached along- one side of the hinder part of 
the body and the tail. Many other plants snft'er throngh 
attacks of animals of the same geniis ; but the hurtful 
species are not fully known, and considerable doubt exists 
as to their true number as well as to their relationship to 
one another. During the past few years, their presence 
in a good many garden plants has been recorded in the 
■' Gardeners' Chronicle," and other horticultural journals. 
The diseases produced by them often seriously damage, 
if they do not even kill, the plants. Not less dangerous 
than the above are the Nematodes that gall the roots 
of plants. The swellings usually are to be seen on the 
root tips, though often they occur higher up the root. 
They vary greatly in size, from little larger than a pin's 
head, on fine roots, to the size of a hazel-nut, or even 
larger. They are usually nearly round, or oval, though 
irregular forms are also common. The swelling is due to 
increase in the cellular tissue alone, the fibro-vascular 
tissue being hardly altered in any way. They are known 
to occur on a very large number of plants, both native 
and exotic, wild and cultivated, from grasses to Clover, 
and even on Coffee-trees, in South America. Among the 
most valuable plants injured by them must be specially 
mentioned the Sugar Beet, in its various forms, and 
also occasionally the Grape Vine. 

In the galled roots of many jdants a Nematode is met 
with, characterised by the fertile female becoming swollen, 
so as to resemble a lemon in form, with traces of the 
head and tail at the two ends. The female's body be- 
comes united to the surrounding tissues, so as ultimately 
to look like a large cell merely, in which lie eggs, or 
young larva? new-ly emerged from the eggs. This Ne- 
matode has received the name of Heterodera Schaclitii. 
Attempts have been made to show that almost all root 
galls of Nematodes are the work of this species ; but in 
Scotland the writer has never met with Hefeyodera in root- 
galls, but only with true species of Tylenchns. The 
animals, in autiimn, pass from the food-plants, when 
these die and decay, into the surrounding soil, ready to 
make their way the following spring to the new crop of 
food-plants, should there be any such within their reach. 
Hence, the best mode of prevention consists in changing 
the crops on any piece of ground, so as to prevent suit- 
able food for the Nematodes being afforded during the 
ensuing season. On infested soil, therefore, plants liable 
to attack should be followed by others unsuitable as 
food for the Worms. It is well, also, to use only clean 
seed, from a crop in which the disease has not appeared ; 
and farmyard manure is somewhat dangerous, as liable 
to spread the Worms from diseased to healthy plants, 
either in the garden or the field. 

If any plants show signs of being severely attacked, 
they should be at once burnt, to prevent extension of 
the disease from them to others that are healthy. 

NEMATOPHYLLUM. Included under Temple- 
tonia (which see). 

NEIHCATOSTIGMA, of Dietrich. A synonym of 
Libertia (which see). 



N'EIIlIAT'U'S. A very large genus of Tenthredinidw. 
or Saw-flies, of much importance beeavise of the harm 
done by the larv:rj to various trees and shrubs, but 
especially to Willows, Gooseberries, and Currants. They 
are the type of a sub-family, Nemnfina, that has the 
larva provided with fourteen sucker feet. In this .sub- 
family it is distinguished from the other genera by the 
form and arrangements of the nerves of the front wings, 
and of the cellules formed by them. The insects are 
never large, and they bear so great a likeness to one 
another that it is most difficult to distinguish the 
species, since they are mostly smooth and shining, are 
seldom, if ever, punctured, and do not vary in pubes- 
cence. By their colour, the species may be divided 
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Nematus — eonfinued. 
into groups: (1) Abdomen wholly black: (2) abdomen 
banded with red ; (3) body black and yellow ; ('li) body 
wholly yellow, or slightly marked with black ; (5) body 
green. These groups, however, grade into one another. 
Mr. Cameron, in his work on Brili.ih Sairjlie.i, says 
that there may be 400 species of this genus in Europe, 
and he describes 107 from Britain alone. The larvaj 
vary much in habits. Some are gregarious, while others 
are solitary ; most feed exposed, but some roll up the 
edge of the leaves, to form a tube, in which they live ; 
and others form pea or bean-shaped galls on the leaves 
of Willows. Indeed, few kinds of these latter plants are 
entirely free from their galls ; while on some bushes 
almost every leaf is loaded with them. The larva;, when 
full fed, generally burrow an inch or two into the soil, 
and there form cocoons. The pupa; are usually green, 
often with a mixture of orange. It is impossible here 
to enumerate all the trees and bushes that are attacked 
by the larva? ; but a few of the more important are 
described. Gooseberries are ravaged by N. Rihexii, 
N. appendtculatiif!, and jV. rnii!«ibi-iiiii.'< : N. ahbreriafiix 
feeds on Apples and Pears ; several kinds feed on Alder, 
others on Birch ; very many are to be found on Willows 
of all species. Of the Willow Sawflies, the following 
are gall-maker.s : i\^ resirntnr. in bean-shaped galls in 
the leaves; N. ischnocems, in rather long galls, in 
l>airs along the midribs of the leaves; jY. Ixtrcn ruin , 
N. f^aliris-rinerece, and N. hellit.^, in pea-shaped galls on 
the lower surface of the leaves of various Willows ; 
N. herhncew, in similar galls on Sali.i' herbacea ; N. r/alU- 
cola, in the bean-shaped galls so plentiful in leaves of 
Scdi.v cdba and other large Willows ; and N. Bridgmaimi, 
in similar galls from Sallows ; A'. ]'accin'tellu.'< forms 
galls on Vaccinium Vitis-'idcca . For methods of checking 
the ravages of such larva? as feed exposed, see Goose- 
berry and Currant Sawfly. 

NEMESIA (an old Greek name employed by Dios- 
corides to denote an allied plant). Ord. Hcroxdcalcirinefr^. 
A genus comprising about a score species of very pretty, 
South African, greenhouse, slender, annual or perennial, 
sometimes suff'ruticose, herbs. Flowers racemose at the 
tips of the branches, or rarely solitary in the axils ; 
pedicels ebracteolate ; corolla yellow, white, violet, or 
various-coloured. Leaves opposite. The few species in 
cultivation are treated as hardy annuals. Propagated by 
seeds, sown in early spring, in any ordinary soil. The 
seedlings should be thinned out when large enough to 
handle. 
N. cynanchifolia (Cyn;"iiK'liui!i-lt-a\'e'l).'' //. lii-li lilac-bhie, in 

terminal (.■Ulsters. Summer. /. (iv;itf-l;illi'uiilate. renintulv triuthed. 

Stem.s square, h. lift, t" 2ft. 1879. A pretty .specie's, ((.i. C. 

n. s., xii. 136.) 
N. floribunda (buntUe-flowered).^ jl. white ami yellow, fra.j^rant, 

racemose. Summer. I. at len;ith petiohite : iipi)er ones sessile. 

h. 1ft. A ver}' charming plant. (B. R. 1838, 39.) 
N, versicolor (vari(ms-coloui-e(l). //. liliie, lilac, or yellow and 

white; racemes ft-w-fiowered. Suninier. I. at length petiolate, 

ovate ; upper ones few, remote, sessile, oliloni^-lanceolate or linear, 

entire or dentate. /(. 6in. to 12in. 

NEMIA. A synonym of Manulea (which see). 

NEMOFAITTHES (from nema, a thread, and antlios, 
a flower ; in allusion to the filiform piedtinele). Mountain 
Holly. Stn". Nuttall'ia, of De CandoUe. Ord. Ilicinew. 
A monotypic genus, the species being a very glabrous, 
much-branched, hardy shrub, with ornamental berries. 
It thrives best, in cold damp soils, in somewhat shaded 
spots, and is most readily propagated by means of 
seeds. 

N. canadense (( ';rii;uli;in). //. small, ])oly;;ani(i-dio.'cinus, on long 
and slender axillary- liudniieles, solit;n-y or- s]i:ningly clustered; 
petals four or five, oi)lo3ifi-linear, s]tre,'iilimi', distinct. jMay. fr. a 
light red drupe, with four or five Iiony nutlets. /. alternate, 
oblong, deciduous, entire or slightly toothed. /(. 3ft. North 
America, 1802. Sv.vs. Ilex canadensis and Prino.^ iuter/rif'Aius. 
(A. F. B. ii. 603.) 

3 K 
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NUMOFHILA {from nemos, a grove, and 'phileo. to 
love ; alluding to the place of growth of the species). 
Ord. Hydrophyllacece. A genus comprising seven or eight 
species of hardy, diffuse, annual herbs, indigenous to 
North America. Flowers blue, white or spotted, showy 




Fig. 669. Nemophtla insignis. 

or small, terminal or opposite the leaves, on elongated, 
one-flowered peduncles, rarely shortly pedicellate, dis- 
posed in terminal few-flowered cymes; corolla broadly 
campanulate or sub-rotate: lobes five, broad, imbricated. 




Fig 



670, Flowering Branch and detached Eranchlet of 
Nemophila maculata. 



Leaves alternate or opposite, pinnately lobed or dissected. 
The several species and varieties are of the easiest cul- 
ture in any moderately good garden soil, and are admir- 
ably adapted for rockeries, borders, and beds. For a 
spring show, seeds should be sown early in August, 
where the plants are intended to flower ; and, for 
summer display, any time during April. 



Nemophila — continued. 

N, atomaria (speckled). A synonym of N. MenziesiL 

N. aurita (ear-leaved), fl. purple-violet, nearly lin. in diameter. 
June. I. pinnate, hairy, produced at the base in two lateral ear- 
like lobes, which embrace the stein, h, l-^ft. 1831. (B. R. 1601 ; 
S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 338.) 

N. insists (remarkable).* fi. sky-blue, with a white eye, more 
than Im. in diameter ; peduncles longer than the leaves. Spring 
and summer. I. with three or four lobes on each side, quite entire, 
or cut. h. l^ft. 1822. See Fig. 669. (B. M. 3485 ; B. R. 1713 ; 
S, B. F. G. ser. ii. 329.) The prettiest and best species, of which 
there are several varieties, including alha, white ; marginata, 
blue, with a white edge ; and purpurea rosea, purplish-rose. 

N. maculata (spotted).* fl. white, with a violet-purple blotch on 
each lobe of the large corolla. Summer. I. very hairy, pinnatifid, 
with rounded, acute, or obtuse lobes, h. 6in. 1848. See Fig. 670. 
(F. d. S. 431.) 

N. Menziesli (Menzies').* /. white to light blue, commonly with 
dark dots or spots ; peduncles axillary, elongated ; corolla rotate, 
with a very pilose bottom. Summer. I. opposite, pinnatifid; 
lobes five to nine, almost entire, h. 41n. 1836. (B. M. 3774 ; 
B. R. 1940; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 376, under name of N. atomaria.) 
There are a few pretty varieties of this species, such as alba, 
white and black centre ; coalestu, with sky-blue margin ; and 
oculata, pale blue and black centre. N. ducoidalis is a garden 
variety of this species, having rather smaller purple-brown 
flowers, edged with white. 

N, phacelioides (Phacelia-like). fl. blue, with a white eye. 
Summer. I, more or less pinnatifid, broadest in the middle, and 
narrowed into a short petiole at the base. h. 1ft. 1822. (B. M. 
2373 ; B. R. 740 ; S. B. F. G. 32.) 

NEiaOROSUS. Growing in groves. 

NEMOSTTLIS. A synonym of Nemastylis (which 

see). 

NENGA (said to be the Malay name of the plant). 
Ord. Palmece. A monotypic genus, the species being an 
elegant, unarmed, stove palm. It thi-ives best in a fibrous 
peat, to which a little leaf mould and sharp sand may 
be added with advantage. If well-drained, and not 
over-potted, it can scarcely be supplied with too much 
water. Propagated by imported seeds. 

N, pumila (dwarf), fl. whitish ; spadix shortly pedunculate ; 
spathes two, lower one complete, lanceolate, complicate bicristate ; 
upper one incomplete, persistent, or none. /*■. reddish-yellow, 
small. I. terminal, equally pinnatisect ; segments linear-acumi- 
nate or obliquely two or three-fid ; margins reduplicate at base ; 
primary nerves sparsely scaly underneath ; rachis trigonous ; 
petioles short. Stem slender, taU, annulate ; branches slender, 
pendulous. Malay. 

NENGEZiLA (a diminutive of Nenga). Ord. PahnecB. 
A small genus (two or three species) of low, unarmed, 
stove palms, with reedlike, annulate stems, natives of the 
Malayan Archipelago and New Guinea. Flowers small, 
the -females shorter than the males ; complete spathes 
two, elongated, membranous, complanate, deciduous ; 
spadix slender, pendulous, slightly flexuous ; bracts and 
bracteoles scale-formed. Fruit small, elongated. Leaves 
terminal, equally pinnatisect or flabelliform and furcate ; 
upper segments truncate, many-nerved, erose or cut ; 
lower ones linear-lanceolate, long -acuminate ; margins re- 
curved at base ; rachis and petiole trigonal. N. paradoxa, 
the only species in cultivation, requires a compost of 
loam and leaf soil, to which some sharp sand or charcoal 
should be added. As the plants become established, 
more loam should be added than when they were in a 
young state. Propagated by imported seeds. 
N. paradoxa (paradoxical). ;. 12in. to ISin. long, about 8in. 
broad ; petiole with a long, striate, rusty-coloared sheath; 
blade pinnate ; pinnules, 6in. to 8in. long, very unequal. Stem 
slender, 5ft. to 7ft. high ; crown consisting of six or eight leaves. 

NEOGTNE. Included under Ca'logyne. 

NIaOLEXIS. A synonym of Smilacina (which 

see). 

NEOTTIA (from neottia, a bird's nest; referring to 
the interlacing of the numerous roots). Lady's Tresses. 
Syn. Neoffidium. Ord. Orchidecc. A small genus of 
hardy terrestrial orchids, closely allied to Listera. but 
having a longer column, and generally a cuouUate anther- 
bed. The three species known are leafless, brown-stemmed 
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Neottia — continued. 
plants, -with sheathing- scales, natives of Europe and the 
Northern and mountainous regions of Asia. They are 
of little horticultural value. The unclennentioned species 
is found generally in dark woods in many parts of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Southern and Central Scotland. 
N. Nidus-avis (bird's-uest). ^., sepals broadly ovate, almost 
acute ; petals more rounded ; lip twice as long, deeply bilobed at 
the extremity ; ypike dense, 3in. to 4in. long/ Spring and early 
summer. Stem 1ft. or more high, and, as -well as the sheathing 
scales which replace the leaves, light brdwn. Roots a mass of 
succulent, stout, interlaced fibres. (Sy. En. B. 1478.) 

NEOTTIDIUM. A synonym of Neottia (which see). 

NEOTTOPTERIS. Included under Asplenium 
(which .see). 

NEFENTHACE2:. A monotypic order of curious 
shrubs or sub-shrubs, inhabiting- tropical Asia, Mada- 
gascar, the Seychelles, tropical Australia, New Caledonia, 
and especially the Malayan Archipelago. Flowers 
greenish (when dry, dark brown or purple), small, 
dioecious. Seeds at first floating, and imbibing the water ; 
afterwards sinking to the bottom, where they germinate. 
'' Leaves alternate ; petiole winged at the base, the midrib 
prolonged at the top, and curved or spirally twisted, 
and terminating in a second foliaceous expansion, which 
is hollowed like an urn (the pitcher), to the opening of 
which is fitted a sort of lid, attached as by a hinge, and 
capable of being lowered or raised, so that the pitcher 
is sometimes closed, sometimes open. It is often found 
to contain a watery liquid before the raising of the lid" 
(Le Maout and Decaisne). Nepenthes — the only genus — 
comprises upwards of thirty species. 

NEPENTHES (an old Greek name of a plant used 
by Homer ; the word means grief - assuaging, and is 
used in reference to supposed medicinal qualities). 
Pitcher-plant. Syn. Phyllamphora. The only genus 
of Obd. Nepenthacece (which see for characters). The 
species of this gemrs are not of difficult culture, pro- 
vided they are kept in a moist atmosphere, where a tem- 
perature of from VOdeg. to SOdeg. is maintained during 
summer, and 65deg. in winter. They succeed best in a 
compost of two parts brown peat fibre and one of sphag- 
num. Nepenthes are most suitable for basket culture, 
and require an abundant supply of water in summer. 
Propagation may be effected by cuttings of well-ripened 
one-year-old shoots, plunged into a strong bottom heat ; 
or by seeds, when procurable. The latter shoirld be 
thinly sown in a seed-pan, filled to within lin. of its rim 
with a compost similar to that already described, a little 
water being carefully sprinkled over the surface pre- 
vious to sowing. The pan should then be placed in a 
moist, close frame, having a bottom heat of 80deg. to 
85deg. Germination will ensue in about one month from 
the time of sowing. When several leaves appear, the 
seedlings should be transplanted into small pots. 

N. albo-marginata (white-margined). I. narrow, 9in. to 12in. 
long. Pitchers light green below, reddish above, having a dis- 
tinct white ring towards the mouth. Singapore, 1848. A very 
dwarf -growing species, admirably suited for basket culture. 
(G. C. 1849, 580; T. L. S. xxii. 73.) 

N. ampullarla (bottle-like). I. broad, oblong, with somewhat 
ovate pitchers ; terminal lid very small ; colour a uniform light 
green. Borneo, Ac, 1789. A robust-growing species. (B. M. 
5109; F. d. 8. 2325.) 

N, a. picta (spotted). A variety having light green pitchers, 
streaked and spotted with reddish-brown. 

N. a. vittata major (larger-striped). A form having relatively 
small flask-shaped pitchers, with two fringed wings and a small 
lid, the pitcher itself elegantly mottled with reddish blotches on 
a green gTound. (I. H. 272.) 

N. angustlfolia (narrow-leaved). I. sub-coriaceous, sessile, am- 
plexicaul, decurrent, narrowly lanceolate, acuminate, ^vith the 
midrib prolonged into a long tendril. Pitchers green, spotted 
■with red, Ifin. to 2in. long, flask-shaped, distended at the base, 
gradually passing into an elongated, cylindrical neck ; wings 
narrow, frmged ; mouth obliquely ovate, sulcate-striate ; lid 
glabrous, cordate, sub-orbicular, \nth a short, entire, pinnatisect 
spur at the base. Sarawak, 1881. 



Nepenthes — continued. 

N, atro-sanguinea (dark-blood-red).* I. stalked. Pitchers red- 
dish-crimson, slightly spotted with yellow, about 6in. by 2^in., 
pointed at the base, distended at the lower half, cylindric above ; 
wings broad, fringed ; mouth ovate, acute, slightly prolonged 
towards the lid, and surrounded by a flattish rim, marked with 
close ridges, some red, others blackish ; lid about the size of the 
mouth, oblong, emarginate, with a simple spur at the base. 1882. 
A handsome garden hybrid, probably a cross between iV. rubra 
and N. Sedeni. (G. C. n. s., xvii. 827.) 

N. bicalcarata (two-spun-ed).* I. of a pecidiar dark green, 
obovate-lanceolate. Pitchers bag-shaped, covered when young 
with a fluffy rust-coloured down, and provided with two sharply- 
toothed wings when fully developed ; neck thrown into ridges 
with intervening furrows, and prolonged at the back into an 
erect or slightly incurved process, tenninating in the two 
recurved spurs, like the fangs of a snake with its head uplifted to 
strike. Borneo, 1878. (G. G. n. s., xiii. 201.) 




Fig. 671. Stem of Nepenthes distill.vtoria. 

N. chelsonii (Chelsea). A garden hybrid between .V. Douiiniana 
and y. Hookeriana, and having a habit intermediate between 
the two. It is well worth gi-owing. 

N, ciucta (girded). I. approximate, 12in. by 3in., coriaceous, 
oblong-lanceolate, tapering to a broad dilated base, dark 
green ; midrib somewhat angular on the lower surface. Pitchers 
green, flushed with red, and with numerous irregular purple 
blotches, tubular, slightly ventricose, rounded at base, 7in. to Sin. 
by 2iin. ; rim very oblique, iin. broad, undulate, lobed, finely 
ribbed, with a narrow whitish band around the top of the tube ; 
lower half thicker in texture than the upper ; lid orbicular and 
two-ribbed, arching over the mouth of the pitcher. Stems cylin- 
drical, stout. Borneo, 1884. (G. C. n. s., xxi. 110.) 

N, cocciuea (scarlet).* I. acute at apex. Pitchers crimson, 
shghtly speckled with yellow, 6in. by 3in., flask shaped, pointed 
at the base, distended below the middle, broadly cylindric above ; 
wings deeply fringed ; mouth ovate, acute, slightly protracted at 
the back ; rim broad, finely ribbed, the ribs parti-coloured red 
and black; throat greenish, speckled with red ; lid ovate-olilong. 
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Nepenthes — continued. 

sTuallev than the mouth, greenish, striped and speckled with red. 
1832. A hybrid of American origin. (U. C. n. s., xviii. 29.) 

N. Courtii (C'durt's).* L dark green, coriaceous, hmceolate, acute 
at the apex, tapering inwards the base, which exjiands to clasp 
the stem. I'itchers dull greyish-green^ spotted with red, about 
5in. by 2J.in., distended at the base, cylindrical above the middle, 
with deep, sharply laciniate wings, equal in width all the way 
down ; mouth ovate, finely and evenly ril)hed ; lid somewhat 
convex-ovate, smaller than the mouth, and with a single spur at 
the hack. 1881. A remarkably handsome hybrid, raised by Mr. 
Court at Messrs. Yeitch's. (G. C. n. s., xvi. 845.) 

N. distillatoria (distilling). /. bright light green. Pitchers 6in. 
to Sin. long. Teylon. 1789. A very desirable species, of free 
growth, and requiring less heat than any other. See Fig. 671. A 



NepentliesT— continued. 

broad at the base, lanceolate. Pitchers 5in. by l^in., elongate, 
cylindrical, slightly dilated at the base, reddish, with conspicuous 
veins, or wholly green ; wings deep fringed ; mouth ovate, 
slightly prolonged at the back, surrounded by a greenish-yellow, 
finely-ribbed rim ; lid about the size of the mouth, cordate, 
emarginate, with a simple spur. Borneo. (G. C. n. s., xvii. 
399.) " 
N. Hookeriana (Hooker's).* I. coriaceous, nearly glabrous, acute 
at both ends. Pitchers spotted with red, sub-globose, or some- 
times elongated, with a flattish, finely-ribbed margin surrounding 
the ovate mouth, and scarcely prolonged at the back ; wings 
very deep, broad, rounded at both ends, and sharply laciniate at 
the margin ; lid flat, oliovate, emarginate, with a simple spur at 
the base. Sarawak, 1847. A very handsome plant, closely related 




AND ['ITCIIER OF NEPENTHES MAIIAGASCARl KNSIS. 



variety named tithn-i is very distinct and ornamental, having 
rleep blood-red pitchers. 
N. distillatoria (distilling), of Grahani. A synonym of X 

N. Domlniana (hominy's). /. daik green, cmiaceons, Iproad, 
olilong. ritclicrs deep green, and slightly sjiotted, several inches 
in heiglit. A Juindsome garden hybrid, of robust growth. 

N. Dormanniana (Dorniann's)."' /. broadly lanceolate, acute at 
the ;Lpc'x, finely ciliate at the edges. IMtchers green, heavily 
spotted with deep red blotches, nearly 6in, by 3in., flask-shaped, 
pointed at tlie biise, distended )lelo^\- the middle, tapering up- 
wards into a lirojid tube, tlie rim of wlii{'h is broad, finely ril.ibed, 
and slightly oblii|ue ; wings deep, fringed at the edges, and 
rounded at the base; lid broadly ovate, with a simple spur 
at the liaso. A fine hylnid, piobably of American origin. 
(G. C. n. s., xvii. 525.) 

N, hirsuta glabrescens (hairy-glalirescont). I. sub-amplexicaul, 



to -A'. Rajfie,<iiana, from which it differs in its short petiole, its 
venation, but more especially in the flatter (not hood-like) lid, 
and in the absence of the long process supporting it, which is so 
marked a feature of the latter. (G. C. n. s., xvi. 813.) 

N. hybrida (hybrid). /. deep gveen, oblung. bn-ad. Pitchers 
dark green, aliout Bin. long, winged and ciliated in front. A 
garden hybrid. The variety maculnta resembles tlie type in 
general appearance ; hut the "pitchers, whioli are about lOin'. long, 
are profusely streaked ^^'ith reddish-purple upon a dark green 
ground. 

N. intermedia (intermediate).* I. coriaceous, tapering to both 
ends. Pitchers green, spotted with red, about 6in. by 2iin., 
somewhat cylindrical, pointed at the base, slightly swollen in 
the middle ; wings broad, rounded at the base, fringed ; month 
obliquely ovate, prolonged at the back into a column supporting 
the litl, which is ovate-obtuse, slightly hooded. 1882. A hand- 
some hybrid. (G. C. n. s., xvii. 179.) 
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Nepenthes — eo7Mnued. 

N. Kennedyana (Kennedy's). (. oliloiis-laiioeoliitr, vfiy acute, 
tapering at the base into a hroadish, stum rlaKjihiK stalk. 
Pitchers reddish, over Sin. long hy Hin. wide, elon;;ate-cylin- 



Nepenth.es — continued. 

orbicular, as large as the mouth, and with a simple spur at the 
liase. Cape York, North Australia, 1882. (G. C. n. s,, xvii. 
257.) 




Fig. 673. Le.\f and Pitcher ov Nepe.xthes Nurthiana). 

drical, slightly dilated below the middle, taperins at the base, i N. Khasiana (Khasian).* yf. green, yellow, Jiwcious, in a soli- 
and with deep, sharply-fringed wings ; mouth oblique, surrounded I tary raceme. I. entire, channelled, undulated, glabrous, 1ft. to 
by a narrow, finely-ribbed rim ; throat glaucous-violet ; lid siih- | lift, long, including the petiole. Pitchers green, with purpli.^h 
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circumference, wedge-shaped 
■ "■ China, 1789. 



Nepenthes — continued. 
marliings, 6iin. long, 4iin. 

behind wheii young ; lid 2iin. by 2in, h. 6ft 
(B. M, 2798, under name of A'. distiUatoria.) 

N. lanata (woolly). I. deep green, glabrous above, paler, and 
thmly covered with blackish hairs beneath, coriaceous, oblong- 
obtuse, 1ft. or more long, gradually tapering at the base into a 
broad leafstalk. Pitchers greenish, about 6in. by IJin cylin- 
drical, winged on the posterior side next the axis of the plant • 
wings toothed and fringed ; mouth ovate, acute, prolonged 
anteriorly into a triangular neck ; lid oblong or sub-orbicular 
glandular on the under surface. Borneo, 1876. According to the 
"Gardeners' Chronicle," there has been a good deal of con- 
fusion as to the true Nepenthes Feitehii, which, however, is well 
figured by Sir Joseph Hooker, in his monograph, in the " Linnajan 
Transactions." Among other plants misnamed N. Veitchii, the 
subject of this note, must be included. By some oversight, the 
plate in the " Illustration Horticole " [1876, 261] bears the name of 
X. lanata, while the accompanying text is headed N. Veitchii, and 
the description given applies to that species. 

N. Lawrenclana (Lawrence's).* Pitchers pale green, spotted 
profusely with dark crimson, 4in. long. 1880. A very distinct 
hybrid, between N. Phyllmnphora and iV. Hnokeriana \ it is of 
very compact growth, and the edges of its leaves are slightly 
seriated. (G. C. n. s., xiv. 10.) 

N. madagascarlensis (Madagascar).* I. coriaceous, oblong, 
gradually tapering at the base into a short, broad, amplexicaul 
stalk, and narrowing gradually into an acute lance-shaped point, 
terminating in a pitcher-bearing tendril. Pitcher crimson, 2iin. 
long, lin. wide, thinly hairy, flask -shaped, with two membranous 
fringed wings in front ; mouth nearly circular, surrounded by a 
narrow, closely-ribbed border, the throat of a pale cream-colour ; 
lid transversely oblong, or somewhat kidney-shaped, obtuse at 
both ends, contracted in the middle, and with a small, simple, or 
lacmiate spur at the back. Madagascar, 1881. A verv handsome 
species. See Fig, 672 (for which we are indebted to Messrs. 
Veitch and 8ons). 

N. IVIastersiana (Dr. Masters').* I. sessile, coriaceous, oblong- 
ovate, acute, reddish at the margins, auriculate-amplexicaul at the 
base ; midrib depressed above, prominent beneath. Pitcher deep 
claret-red, 4iin. by \\\n., thinly hairy, here and there purple- 
spotted, cylindrical, somewhat ventricose, slightly contracted 
above the middle ; wings deep, sharply and irregularly toothed 
at the margin ; mouth rounded, surrounded by a clear, shining 
red, closely-ribbed margin ; throat pinky-cream, with red spots ; 
lid about the size of the mouth, sub-orbicular, convex. A 
hybrid, raised at Messi-s. Veitch and Sons', between N. Kha- 
siana and iV. sanguinea. (G. C. n. s., xvi. 749; xxi. 248, 249.) 





Fir,. 674. Nepenthes Phyllamphor.4, showing Habit, detached 
Portion of Inflorescence, and Pitcher. 

N Moreanlce (Mrs. Morgan's).* I. pale green, with red midribs, 
si"°tli I'it.:hors beautifully mottfed with bright leil and pale 
green when young, almost self-coloured and blood-re.l in an adult 
stage flask-shaped, 6in. to Sin. long, with two narrow ciliolate 
wings ; lid always pale green. 18?1. A beautiful hybrid, of 
dwarf, neat habit. 

N Northlana(Miss North's).* I. coriaceou.s, oblong-ovate acute, 
tapering at the base into a short, broad, amp exicaul stalk, 
pitchers purple-spotted, nearly 1ft. long, and 3Jin wide, sub- 
coriacerms or membranous, elongate, cylindric, slightly curved, 
with two membranous dentate-flmbriate wings ; mouth elliptic, 
^ongated, very oblique, 4in, by IJin., and surroiinded b.v a broad, 
everted cosely and «nely-ribbed margin or peristome ; lid ovate- 
fllong smoott, shiny on the inner surface, where it is sprinkled 
wth small black dots Borneo, 1881. A very beautiful and noble 



17epeiitlies — continued. 

species. See Fig. 673 (for which we are indebted to Messrs. Veitch 
and Sons). (G. C. n. s., xvi. 717.) 

N. Outramiana (Outram's). I. shortly stalked, ovate, tapering 
to both ends. Pitchers 5in. long, of fine form, broad at the base, 
tapering into a cylindrical neck, pale yellowish-green, densely 
spotted with small dark blood-red spots, which in some instances 
coalesce and nearly cover the entire surface, while the interior 
and the mouth are also well marked. 1880. A handsome hybrid 
between N. Sedeni, and jV. Hooker iana, of very free growth. 
(F. M. n. s., 384.) 

N. Fhyllamphora (pitcher-leaved). I. bright gi-een, large, 
broad, oblong. Pitchers the same colour as the leaves, 5in. to 
lOin. long, not winged, but furnished with a few hairs in front. 
Borneo, Ac. A very handsome and free-growing species, with a 
somewhat robust habit. See Fig. 674. (B. M. 2629.) 




Fig. 675. Nepenthes Bafflesiana. 



N. RafiQesiana (Sir Stamford Raffles').* Jl. yellow and brown ; 
racemes at first terminal, eventually lateral, opposite a leaf. 
September. I. alternate, petiolate, the lower ones crowded and 
lanceolate, the upper ones more remote and oblong. Pitchers 
greenish-yellow, with brown markings, very handsome ; remark- 
able for the very long process supporting the lid. Singa- 
pore, 1815. See Fig. 675. (B. M. 4285; F. d. S. 213, 214; 
G. C. n. s.. ix. 177.) " 

N, R, inslgniS (remarkable). /. 18in. by 3in., with short, 
deeply-clumnelled leafstalks. Pitchers green, mottled purplish- 
brown, thickly beset with brownish hairs, 9in. long by 4in. wide, 
obliquely flask-shaped, the rim deeply and evenly ribbed. 1882. 
(G. C. n. s., xviii. 69.) 

N. R. nlgro-purpurea (dark purple). I. leathery, glabrescent, 
acute at both ends, with rather long channelled stalks. Pitchers 
dull purplish-brown, with a few paler spots, and a few brownish 
star-like hairs. 6iin. lon^ by 2in. wide, distended ; wings in- 
curved, toothed ; rim consisting of numerous closely-set ribs ; lid 
2in. by l^in. 1882. A distinct variety. (G. C. n. s., xviii. 70.) 

N. Rajah (Rajah.)* I. coriaceous, oblong, tapering at the base 
into a conduplicate channelled-leaved stalk ; apex rounded, 
tendril given off from the under surface a short distance below the 
apex. Pitchers dull purple, over 1ft. long, slightly hairy, broadly 
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cylincirical or slightly saccate, somewhat dilated at the base, 
ribbed ; ribs slightly fringed ; mouth very broad, oval, purplish, 
closely ribbed, ribs ending in sharp comb-like points ; lid sub- 
orbicular, spurred at the Jiack. Borneo, 1881. A noble species. 
(G. C. 11. s., xvi. 493.) 

N, Ratolifiiana (Ratcliff's).* I. light gi-een, linear-lanceolate, 
acute at both ends, 12in. to 15in. long, liin. wide. Pitchers 
green, spotted with red, 5in. to 6in. by2in., flask-shaped; wings 
ciliate, broad or shallow, narrow at the base ; mouth oblique, 
surrounded by a ribbed parti-coloured rim ; lid about the size of 
the mouth, ovate, glandular on the inner surface, and with 
a simple spur at the base. An attractive hybrid, said to 
have been raised between N. Hookeruuia and N. Phyllamvhora. 
(G. C. n. s., xvii. 178.) 

N. rolmsta (robust). A very free-gTOwing hybrid, the result of a 
cross between iV. Ilookenana and iV, Phyllmnphora, with pitchers 
intermediate in character between the two, but having the colour 
and markings of N. Hookerlana. The pitcher in this variety has 
a somewhat pear-shaped appearance. 1880. 

N, rubra (red). Pitchers bright red, very large. Ceylon, 1868. 
A distinct and beautiful species, of slender habit, and very rare 
in cultivation. 

N. rubro-maculata (red-spotted).* l. very dark green, partly 
amplexicaul, 12in. long, 2in. wide, rounded at the apex, coria- 
ceous. Pitcher yellowish-green, spotted with claret-red, 5in. to 
6in. long, l:;in. wide, cylindrical, slightly distended at the base, 
deeply winged ; wings fringed ; mouth oblique, surrounded by 
a broad, flat rim, the ridges of which are deep red ; lid much 
smaller than the mouth, ovate, red-spotted, glandular on the 
inner surface. A hybrid, raised by Messrs. Veitch in 1882. 
(G. C. n. s., xvii. 143.) 

N. sanguinea (blood-red).* I. dark gxeen. Pitchers of a deep 
blood-red, 5in. to lOin. long. East Indies. A beautiful but ex- 
tremely rare species. (G. C. n. s., xi. 13.) 

N, sangulnea (blood -red), of gardens. A synonym of A. Veitchii. 

N. Sedeni (Seden's).* Pitchers light green, profusely blotched and 
freckled with brownish-crimson, medium-sized. A very desirable 
garden hybrid, obtained from seed. N. distillatoria being one of 
the parents, and whose habit it seems to bear. It produces 
pitchers very freely. 

N. superba (superb). A hybrid, resembling N. Hookeriana in 
habit, but its pitchers are intermediate between those of that 
species and of N. Sedeni. 1881. (F. INI. 434.) 

N, Veitchii (Veitch's).* I. coriaceous, obovate-lanceolate, tapering 
at the base. Pitchers about 12in. long, somewhat cylindrical, 
narrowed at the base, with two deep, sharply-laciniate wings, the 
lacinise themselves somewhat acutely lobed ; mouth surrounded 
by a very broad everted border, strongly ribbed, the ribs ending 
n sharp teeth, which point downward ; lid very small relatively 
to the mouth, oblong, keeled at the base. Borneo. A very hand- 
some species. (B. M. 5080, under name of N. villom ; G. C. n. s., 
xvi. 781, and xviii. 809, under name of N. sanguine a.) , 

N, villosa (hairy). I. dark ferruginous-green, broad, somewhat 
spathulate. Pitchers dull green, faintly blotched with reddish- 
brown, lOin. to 12in. long, winged in front, the wings deeply 
lacerated at the edges ; the annular disk of the mouth is very 
broad, and reddish-pink ; lid snuill, rusty-green, blotched with 
reddish-brown. Borneo, 1855. A species rarely seen in cultivation. 

N. Vlllosa (hairy), of "Botanical Magazine." A synonym of 
N. Veitchii. 

N, Williamsii (Williams').* This handsome form is a hybn'd 
from N. Sedeni and N. Hookeriana, having the pitchers inter- 
mediate in shape between those of the two parents, these being 
4in. to 5in, long, densely spotted with blood-red, the red in many 
cases predominating, while the interior is marked with the same 
colour ; the under side of the lid is reddish-brown. 1880. 
(G. C. n. s., xiv. 40.) 

N. Wrigleyana (Wrigley's). I. light green, lOin. to 12in. long, 
13in. to 2in. wide, acute at both ends, glandular beneath. 
Pitchers pale green, with crimson spots, flask-shaped, with a 
thick cylindrical neck ; wings narrow, ciliate ; mouth oblique, 
ribbed ; ribs all green ; lid broadly oval, smaller than the mouth, 
glandular on the inner surface, and with a simple spur. A 
hybrid. 1882. (G. C. n. s., xvii. 143.) 

K'lJPIITA (an old Latin name used by Pliny, and 
probably derived from the town of Nepi, in Italy). Cat- 
mint. Including* Gleclioma. Stns. Cataria, Saussuria. 
Ord. Lahiatw. A large genus (about 120 species) of 
hardy herbaceous plants, sometimes tall and erect, some- 
times diffuse, perennial or annual, low or dwarf, broadly 
dispersed over the extra- tropical regions of the Northern 
hemisphere ; a few extend between the tropics, and one 
species has been introduced to North America or South 
Africa. Corolla often blue or white, rarely yellow ; tube 
slender at base, included or exserted ; whorls often many- 
flowered, but varying. Leaves toothed or incised. The 
few species which are worth growing are of the easiest 
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culture, in any ordinary light sandy soil. Propagated 

by division of the plants, or by sowing seeds, in spring. 

All the species here described are perennials. 

N. Glechoma (Glechoraa). Ground Ivy. Jl. blue, in axillary 
whorls of about six. April, l. reniform, crenate, stalked. Stems 
procumbent, frequently several feet long, creeping. Karope 
(Britain). A handsome plant, but too common to be of horti- 
cultural value. Syn. Glechoma hederacea. (Sy. En. B. 1055.) 
There is a form with variegated leaves. 

N. Kokamirica (Kokamyran). ft. blue, in dense terminal spikes ; 
lower lip of corolla reniform, emarginate. I. small, opposite, 
ovate-elliptic, crenately toothed. Kokamyr, 1879. (R. G. 1030.) 

N, Mussini (Mussin's). Jl, pale blue, verticillate ; corolla tube 
longer than calyx, filiform, curved ; throat compressed, funnel- 
shaped ; upper lip divided almost to the base ; lower lip large, 
crenate, hollow, spotted with white towards the throat ; anthers 
purple, bilobed. May. I. cordate, oblong-oval, crenate, rugose, 
hoary beneath ; lower ones on rather long petioles, upper ones 
sub-sessile. Stem divided at the base ; branches long, weak, 
generally undivided, square, with obtuse angles. Caucasus. 
(B. M. 925.) 

N, spicata (spike-flowered). Jl. in terminal, sessile, or peduncled 
spikes, 2in. to 4in. long ; corolla purple, with the lower lip nearly 
white. September. I. lin. to 4in. long, broadly ovate-cordate, 
deeply serrate or toothed, h. 6in. to 12in. Western Himalayas, 
1878. (B. M, 6405.) 

NEFHELAFHTLIiUM (from nephele, a cloud, and 
■phyllon, a leaf; referring to the marks upon the leaves). 
Ord. Orchidece. A small genus (four species) of creeping, 
stove, terrestrial orchids, natives of the East Indies, 
Southern China, and the Malayan Archipelago. Flowers 
loose or densely racemose, on leafl.ess scapes. Leaves 
stalked, ovate-lanceolate or cordate, usually purplish 
beneath, spotted or clouded above. The species thrive 
in a mixture of peat, fibre, and sphagnum, amongst which 
a few pieces of porous sandstone and charcoal may with 
advantage be placed. Generally speaking, they require 
somewhat similar treatment to Ancectochilus. The two 
species here given are probably the only ones yet intro- 
duced. 

N. pulchrum (beautifid). /. green, small, with a white lip. 

I. beautifully mottled with "dark green. h. 5in. Java, 1860. 

(B. M. 5532.) 
N. scapigeriim (scape-bearing), ft. very pretty ; lip white at the 

base, spotted with purple-brown in the middle and yellow at the 

tip. I. plain, h. 4in. to 6in. Borneo, 1863. A very desirable plant. 

(B. M. 5390.) 

l^EFHIiIiIUlVI (an ancient name for Burdock, and 

applied to this genus on account of the rough fruits, which 

somewhat resemble those of Burdock). Stns. Dimorarpvs 

(in part), Euphoria (in part). Ord. 8api'ndac€<B. This 

genus comprises about a score species of handsome stove, 

evergreen trees, natives of the West Indies, the Indian 

Archipelago, and Australia. Flowers small, in axillary 

and terminal many-flowered panicles. Fruit globose or 

ovoid, smooth, or tubercled or warted, often edible. Leaves 

alternate, exstipulate, abruptly pinnate ; leaflets entire 

or rarely serrate, in one species stipule-like. The species 

(of which the two here described are, in all probability, 

the only ones introduced) thrive in a good, well-drained, 

turfy loam, and, during the season of growth, like an 

occasional watering with liquid manure. Propagated by 

seeds, or by cuttings made of half-ripened wood. 

N. Lit-chi (Lee Chee). Ji. white, racemose, loose, forming a 

panicle. May. .fr. a berry, cordate, scaly, disposed in loose 

racemes, red on one side and gi-een on the other, containing a 

delicious white, sweet, sub-acid pulp, and a large seed, l, leaflets 

three or four pairs, tapering to both ends, lanceolate, glaucous 

beneath. South China, 1786, w'idely cultivated in the tropics. 

N. Longana (Longan). ft-, white, in loose panicles. May. 

fr., berries globose, almost smooth, with a yellowish, smooth 

skin; pulp white, tart, and juicy. /., leaflets three pairs. 

h. 20ft. India, &c., 1786, cultivated in the tropics. (B. M. 4096.) 

This species is regarded by Bentham and Hooker as the type of 

the genus Euphoria. 

N. verticillatum (whorled). A synonym of Sapindus Danura. 

NEFHRANDRA. A synonym of Vitex (which 



see). 

NEFHBANTKEBA. 

(which see). 
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NEFHRODIUM (from nepliroa, a, kidney; referring- 
to the shape of the spore-eases). Ord. Filices. Jncluding 
Arthropterh (in jiart), Camjttodium^ Bryoptevi^, Lastrea, 
Pleocnemia, and Sagenia. A very larg^e genus (about 
300 species) of stove, greenhouse, or hardy ferns, widely 
distributed, and including species which vary con- 
siderably in size, texture, cutting, and venation. Sori 
sub-globose, dorsal or terminal on the veinlets ; in- 
volucre cordate-reniform. attached by the sinus. Gene- 
rally speaking, Nephrodiums are of very easy culti- 
vation, the stronger growing kinds thriving best in good 
loam, and the weaker ones in loam, leaf mould, and 
sand, or peat and loam. Several species are most 
desirable subjects for Wardian cases and for planting 
in the cool fernery. For general culture, &c., s^ee 
Perns. Except where otherwise stated, stove treat- 
ment is required. 

N, abortivum (aliwtive). sti. tufted, 6ii]. to 12in. long, tinii, 
erect, fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, 6in. to Sin. broad ; central ijinn.T 
Sin. to 4in. long, l\w. to ^n. broad, cut about one-third of the 
way down into close, entire, truncate lobes, ^iu. broad ; lower 
pinnse distant, and reduced suddenly to mere auricles. mri 
medial. Penang, Java, and Ceylon. 

N. abruptum (abrupt). A synonym of N. truncafiuii. 

N. semulum (rivalling).* Hay-scented Buckler Fern. sti. tufted, 
1ft. long, densely scaly below, froiids lanceolate-deltoid, 1ft. to 
1,1ft. lung, 6in. to lOin. broad, the lowest pinnpe much the largest; 
lowest pinnules larger than the others, which are ovate-lanceo- 
late, cat down to the rachis below into deeply pinnatifid lobes, 
with aristate teeth ; under surface glandular. Involucre not 
gland -ciliated. Britain, Madeira, and Azores. A handsome 
hardy species, smelling like hay when dried. S^NS. X. fa-ni-srcii 
and Lastrea recunxt. 

N. albo-punctatlixn (white-spotted), rhiz. wide-creeping, scan- 
dent, scaly or naked, sti. naked, jointed, fronds 9in. to 12in. 
long", 4in. to 6in. broad ; pinnpe spreading, 2in. to Sin. long, Mn. 
broad, cut half down to the rachis or more into oblong, blunt, 
entires lobes, s-ori. terminal on the veinlets, near the edge. 
Guinea, Natal, Fiji, etc. A very pretty and distinct species. 
SVN. Arthro-pteria albo -punctata. 

N. amboinense (Amboynan). sti tufted, 6in. to 8in. long, nearly 
naked, fronds 2ft. or more long. Sin. to 12in. broad ; pinnte 
spreading. Sin. to 4in. long, ^in. to |;in. broad, cut about a quarter 
down into l)luntish, slightly falcate lobes ; lower pinnre shorter, 
and deflexed. sori in rows close to the midrib ; capsules naked. 
Philippines, &c. 

N. Arbuscula (little tree).* .s-^(. tufted, 4in. to Sin. long, fronds 
1ft. to li^ft. long, 6in. to Sin. broad ; pinnre close, numerous. Sin. 
to 4in. long, gin. to ^in. broad, cut a quarter or less down into 
Idunt lobes, several of the lower pairs short and distant, sori 
in close rows. Mascarene Islancls, Ceylon, &c. SVN. X. Hookcri. 

N. aristatum (awned). A synonym of N. Otaria. 

N. articulatum (jointed). A synonym of iV. 2^enni-ge-nim. 

N, catopteron (downwards-winged).* sti. 3ft. to Wt. long, ' 
pubescent, fronds 4ft. to 6ft. long, 2ft. to 3ft. broad ; lower 
pinnae 1ft. to lift, long, oblong-lanceolate, with close, lanceolate 
pinnules, or sub-deltoid, with some of the pinnules of the lower 
side compound; segments oblong, bluntish, about ^in. long, :lin. 
broad, more or le.ss deeply pinnatifid. sori copious ; invohiere 
tlrni. Cape Colony, Ac. Greenhouse. 

N. Chrysolobum (golden-lobed). sfi. tufted, 4in. to 6in. long, 
slender, villose, .scaly below. fro)tds 6in. to 9in. long, 3in. to 4in. 
broad ; pinnie Uin. to 2in. long, gin. broad, cut down nearly to 
the rachis into close, blunt, entire lobes, ^in. broad, the lowest 
pair deflexed and slightly stalked, t^ori near the apex. Brazil, 
Ac., 1S40. A very pretty species, but rarely seen in cultivaticm. 
H\s. Lastrea dirysotoha. 

N. cicutarium (Cicuta-like).* sti. 1ft. or more long, fronds 1ft. 
to 2ft. long, sub-deltoid, the apex deeply pinnated, with sinnated 
lanceolate lobes ; below this, three to six pinnse on each side, tlie 
lowest sub-deltoid, deeply pinnatifid or pinnate below. sori 
rather large, in two rows near the main veins, on connected or 
free veinlets. Tropics of both liemispheres. Syn. Saiicnia 
ciciitaria. 

N, CUSpidatum (jiointed).'^ sfi. Ift. or more long, naked, 
dfusoly scaly at tlie liase. fronds 2ft. to 3ft. long, Bin. to 12in. 
l)ruiid ; itiuiijr 4in. to 6in. long, .lin. broad, the edge sharply 
iuciso-senated t<> a deptli of froni lialf to one line; inv(durvo 
fugacious. North India, Ceylon. 

N cyatheoides ((:yatlie:idike).>* .s7/. 1ft. to 2ft. long, naki^d. 
fronds 2ft to 3ft. long, 1ft. nr mori' liroad ; pinme cinsr, s|nv!Ml- 
iiig, 4iti. to 6in. b-ng, .^iu. to lin. broad, the apex aruniiiiait', 
the'cilge irregular, furni.shed with acute forward-pointing tt'ctb 
to a deptli of one <>r twn lines, the lowest pair not shorter than 
the next, sori usually one on each veinlet, close to the main 
vein. Sandwich Xslamls and Sumatra. A very handsome but 
rare greenhouf^e species. (H. S. F. iv. 241a.) 
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N. decompositum (decompound).* rhiz. wide-creeping, sti. 1ft. 
to Irlft. long, .scaly at ba.se. fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, 1ft. or more 
broad, (ivate-lanceolate or deltoid ; lower pinnae much the largest, 
deltoid, 4in. to 9in. long, 2in. to 4in. broad; pinnules lanceolate, 
more or Ifss deeply pinnatifid ; segments unequal-sided, ovate- 
rhomboidal, deeply pinnatifid, Avitn toothed lobes, sort rather 
large, placed midway between the midrib and edge. Australia 
to Mji, 1825. A handsome gi-eenhouse species. SVN. Lastrea 
dcci'iiijiiisifa. 

N. d. glabellum (smoothish). fronds more finely cut than in 
the type, with more copious spinulose teeth, villose only on the 
rachis above, the surfaces glossy, and lobes not imbricated. A 
very desirable greenhouse form, having an abbreviated rhizome. 
SvN'. Lastrea fjlabella. 

N, decurrens (decurrent). rhiz. creeping, .sti. narrowly winged, 

often nearly or quite to the base, fronds 2ft. to 4ft. long, 1ft. 
or more broad, cut down to a winged rachis into from four to 
eight pairs of sinuated linear-oblong pinna", 6in. to 12in. long, 
lin. to 2iu. lu-oad, the lowest sometimes forked, sori large, in 
two regular nnvs l)et\veen the principal veins. Tropical Asia, 
A'c. SvN. Sa;;<'iiia dfcarri'ns. 

N. decursivo-pinnatum (decursive-pinnate).* sti. tufted, Sin. 
to 4in. long, scaly, fronds 1ft. or more long, Sin. to 4in. In-oad ; 
piun.-e linear, lin. to 2in. long, ^in. broad, the edge more or less 
pinnatifid, the bases connected by a broad lobed wing, the lower 
one gradually reduced and sometimes distinct ; involucre minute, 
fugacious. Japan, &c. Hardy. 

N. deltoideum (deltoid).* sti. tufted, Sin. to 6in. long, densely 
scaly, fronds lit. to 2ft. long, 4in. to Sin. broad ; pinnae of the 
lower third or quarter suddenly dwarfed, the larger ones 2in. to 
4in. long, ^in. to lin. broad, cut two-thirds of the way down into 
close entire lobes, two lines broad, sori nearer the edge than 
the midrib ; involucre very fugacious. West Indies. A singular 
and beautiful species. 8vn. Lastrea deltoidea. 

N. dissectum (dissected), sti. tufted, 1ft. or more long, rather 
slender, fronds 1ft. to 5ft. long, 1ft. to Sft. broad, deltoid ; lower 
pinnre varying from simply pinnatifid, with broad, blunt lobes, 
to 1ft. long, with similar pinnatifid pinnules, the centre usually 
uncut for a breadth of ;',in. to ^in., and the xmcut bluntish or 
acute ultimate divisions as broad, sori copious, generally sub- 
marginal. India, Ceylon, to Madagascar. Syns. A', membrani- 
folium, Lastrea dissecta. 

N. ©riocarpum (woolly-spored). A synonym of X. odoratum. 

N. erythrosorum (red-somsed).* sfi. tufted, 6in. to 9in. long, 
more or less densely scaly, fronds 1ft. to l^ft. long, Sin. to 12in. 
broad, ovate-lanceolate ; pinnae lanceolate, the lowest the largest, 
5in. to 6in. long, lUn. broad, cut down to the rachis below into 
oblong bluntish pinnules, 2in. or Sin. broad, the edge slightly, 
sometimes spinosely, toothed, sori in rows of six to nine to 
a pinnule, near the midrib ; involucre half a line broad, flat, 
Itrightred when young. Japan and China. Hardy. Syn. Lastrea 
enjthrosvra. (H. S. F. iv. 253.) 

N. eusorum (large-somsed). A synonym of iV. tnnicatum. 

N. extensum (extensive), sti. lit. to 2ft. long, fronds 2ft. to 
4ft. long, 1ft. to l^ft. broad ; pinn;e 6in. to 9in. long, ^in. to fin. 
broad, cut about two-thirds down to the rachis into linear-oblong 
lobes ; lower pinnae scarcely shorter than the rest, sori in rows, 
nearly terminal in the veins, and not confined to the lobes. 
Ceylon, Philippines, &c. 

N. Filix-mas. Male Fern.* sfi. tufted, 6in. or more long, more or 
less densely scaly, fronds 2ft. to Sft. long. Sin. to 12in. broad ; 
pinna? lanceolate, 4in. to 6in. long, ^in. to Ijin. broad, cut down 
very nearly to the rachis into close, blunt, regular, sub-entire lobes, 
one and a-half to two lines broad, lower ones rather shorter than 
the others ; involucre large, convex. Cosmopolitan. Syn. Lastrea 
l<'ilix-n>as. Of this very widely-distributed hardy species, the 
following are the more" important varieties. 

N, F.-m. abbreviatum cristatuxn (short-crested). A charming 
miniature form, growing from lOin. to 1-Ut. high, with distant and 
crested piumo. 

N. F.-m. acrocladon (branch-tipped). An elegant and distinct 
form, with fronds 14ft. or more long, ovate-lanceolate, deep rich 
green, and having the apex of each pinna?, as well as the top of 
the frond, pnifusely crested. 

N. F.-m. BoUandise (Mrs. Bolland's). A handsome and distinct 
form, the fronds of which are from 1ft. to l|ft. long, Sin. or Sin. 
wide, thin, and remarkable for their width and undulate appear- 
ance. 

N. F.-m. crispa (curled). A pretty variety for the Wardian case, 
having frouils about 9in. long, ovate-lanceolate, with the pinna; 
and pinnuU-'H (•ro^\'ded and ind)ricate. 

N. F.-m. cristatum (crcsteil).* A handsome variety, having 
Ironds ;ibout 2ft. long and lOin. lu'oad, frequently, however, ex- 
ceeding these dimensions; pinna^ shorter and narrower than in 
the type ; iii)ex of fronil and each pinna beautifully tasselled or 
crested. There is a most desirable uprm of tliis variety known as 
(iniiiistaiinii, in which the fronds are only about 2Mn. wide. 

N. F.-m. furcans (forked). A fine and robust-gi-owing variety, 
witli fronils nearly 2ft. long, and the apex of each pinna forked. 
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N. F.-m. grandloeps (large-crested). A lovely plant, h:tviiiff 
fronils tlie saiiu^ loii^tli and breadth as the type, but with 
the apex densely racemose and crested ; pmnules frequently 
forked. 

N. F.-m. Pinderi (IMnder's). A well-marked variety, witli linear- 
lanceolate, erect, frnnds, which are from 2ft. to 3ft. in lenyth. 

N. F.-m, polydactyla (niany-fiu;2:ered). A handsome and grace- 
ful plant, with fronds from 1ft. to 2ft. lonj,', liavinj; the apex of 
each pinna, and also of the frond, terminated by a very i)rettv 
tuft cr crest. 

N. F.-m, pumila (dwarf). An elegant little 
variety, with ricli dark green fronds, and 
pinnatitid, obtuse pinn;e. A pretty plant 
for Wardian cases. 

N. F.-m. Schofieldii (Schotield's). A rare 
and pretty little variety, having fronds 4in. ^-f?^ ~ 

long nnd lin. broad, and with forked or ' »■, 

crested apices. 

N. florldanum (Kloridan).* i<ti. 6in. or 
more long, witli a few scales, fronds Uft, 
to 2ft. long, 6in. to Sin. broad, oblong- 
lanceolate; fertile pinna? confined to the 
upper half, close, lanceolate, Sin. to 4in. long, 
lin. to l|in. broad, cut down to a narrowly- 
winged rachis into oblong, slightly crenated, 
bhint pinnules, with their own breadth 
between them, and two rows of sori reach- 
ing from the midrib nearly to the edge ; 
barren pinn;p Inoader, the lower ones rather 
reduced, and sub-deltoid, all not so deeply 
cut, and the pinnules close. South United 
States. Hardy. 

N. fcenisecii (haymaking-time). A synonym 
of A"". a'inttUnii. 

N. fragrans (fmgrant).* sti. densely tufted, 
very short, scaly, froiidf 6in. to Sin. long, 
l.^in. to 2in. broad, oblong-lanceolate ; pinna:! 
|in. long, iin. to gin. broad, cut down nearly 
to the rachis below into oblong lobes, which 
are again toothed or pinnatitid ; lower pinnae 
reduced gradually, sori in the lower part of t, 

the pinnules ; involucre very large and mem- 
branous. Caucasus and Arctic America, &c., 
1820. Hardy. See Fig 676. 

N. funestum. (deadly). A synonym of X. suh'piiiiqucfidtnii. 

N. glandulosum (glandular).* xti. smooth, hut slightly scaly 
when young, fromls glabrous, pinnate, 2ft. to 5ft. long ; pinn.e 
distant, ovate-lanceolate, shortly petiolate, suh-conlate at base, 
and crenate at margin ; lower ones almost opposite, upper ones 
alternate, sori small, reniform. India, Ac. 

N. Goldieanum (Goldie's).* -s^'. tufted, 1ft. long, scaly below. 
fronds 2('t, to 3ft. long, 1ft. or more broad, ovate-deltoid ; lower 
pinnre 6in. to 9in. long, 2in. liroad, cut down nearly to the rachis 
into linear-lanceolate, sub-falcate, slightly-toothed lobes, xor/ 
in rows near the midrib. North America. Hardy. 

N, hirsutum (hairy), of Don. A synonym of A', odorafvm. 



"Ne-phvoAium— continued. 

Himalayas, Ac. A hanly species, in general habit resembling 
A. I''ilix-„ia:<. (H. S. h\ iv. 249.) 

N. hlspldum (hispid).* rhiz. stout, creeping, .y^'. 1ft. to lift, 
long, densely scaly, fromls 1ft. to LJ^ft. long, 8in. to 12in. broad, 
sub-deltoid ; pinme lanceolate, the lowest deltoid ; lowest innnules 
larger than the others, which are lanceolate, with lanceolate 
segments cut down to a winged rachis into small, ojilong or 
linear, sharply-toothed lobes, sori copious. New Zealand, Ac. 
A. very handsome little greenhouse species. 

N. Hookeri (Hooker's). A synonym of X. Arhnscula. 




677. Nkpiiroihum Lkuzeanum, 
detached Pinnule, 



showing Habit and 



N. Hudsonianum (Hi 

N. inse quale (unei[ual). 




Fig. 676. Nephrodium fraorans. 



N, hirtipes (hairy-stalked). 6-ti. tufted, 1ft. or more long, densely 
scaly, fromh 2ft. to 3ft. long, Bin. to 16in. broad ; pinnre 4in. to 
Sin. long, about ^in. broad, with broad blunt lobes reaching from 
a quarter to a third down, lower ones not reduced, sori medial. 



Vol. n. 



nn's). A synonym of X truncafum. 
sii. 1ft. or more long, with a dense tuft 
-if reddish-brnwn scales at the ba^e. fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long. Sin. 
to 12in. broad, nvate-deltnid ; Inwer pinnfp rather shorter and 
Inoader than the next, which are 6in. to Sin. long, 2in. to 3in. 
broad; pinnules lanceolate, cut down nearly to the rachis into 
oblong spinose-serrated segments, sori in two rows near ttie 
midrib ; involucre firm, naked. Cape C'dony and Natal. 
Greenhouse. 

N. intermedium (intermediate), sti. 1ft. to 2ft. long, densely 
fibrillose at the base. fro)ids 2ft. to 3ft. long, Ift. to l^-ft. broad', 
sub-deltoid ; lower pinuje lanceolate, often 1ft. long, ain. to 5in. 
broad ; pinnules close, lanceolate, having distinct oblong-lanceo- 
late segments, with ligulate sub-entire lobes, about one lin. 
broad, sori small, cfipiuus, nearer the midrib than the edge ; 
involucre thin, fugacious. North India, Japan, &c. Green- 
house. 

N. invisum (unseen), rliiz. stout, wide-creeping, sti. 1ft. or 
more long, stout, viUcise. fronds l^ft. to 2ft. long. Sin. to 12in. 
broad ; pinnse numerous, 4in. or 5in. long, ^in. broad, cut about 
one-third down into sharp, triangular, falcate lobes; lower pinufe 
distant and dwarfed, sori in rows close to the midrib ; capsules 
setose. Polynesian Islands, 1830. Svx. Lastrea invi-sa. 

N. Kaulfussii (Kanlfuss's). sti. tufted, 4in. to 6in. long, slender, 
slightly pubescent, fronds l^ft. to 2ft. long, 6in. to Sin. broad, 
oblong-lanceolate ; pinnfe 3in. to 4in. long, ^in. to ^in. broad, cut 
down nearly to the rachis into spreading, entire, blunt lobes, two 
lines broad, the lower ones not enlarged, and the lower pinuic 
dwindling down gTadually. .sori medial ; involucre fugacious. 
West Indies to Brazil. 

N. Leuzeanum (Leuze's).* can. sub-arborescent, densely scaly at 
the crown, sti. 2ft. to 3ft. bmg, stout, striated, fronds 4fb. to 
6ft. long, sub-deltr.id ; pinna^ 1ft. to l^ft. long, 6in. to Bin. broad, 
simple, or the lowest with two nr three large pinnated pinnules 
from the lower side; segments 3in. to 4in. long, |in. to l'|in. 
broad, with oblong, sub-falcate, entire, or sinuated lobes reacli- 
ing down to a broadly-winged rachis. sori copious, usually in 
close single rows in the lobes. North India to Fiji, 1874. Sv.n'. 
Pleocneniia Leuzeana. See Fig. 677. 

N. marginale (marginal -sp ore d). .sti. tufted, 6in. to 12in. long, 
with large concolorous scales at the base, fronds 18m. to 24in. 
long, 6im to 8in. broad, oblong-lanceolate, Idpinnate ; pinnae 3in. 
to 4in. long, lin. to Ijin. broad; pinnules ovate-oblong, blunt, 
nearly entire, sori marginal. North America, 1772. Hardy. 

N. membranifolium (raembranous-fronded). A synonym of 
.V. dissectmn. 

N, molle (soft).* sti. tufted, 1ft. or more Lmg, rather slender, 
hairy, fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, Bin. to 12in. broad ; pinnse spread- 
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Nephrodiiim — continued. 

ino;, 4in. to 6iii. long, |in. broad, cut about half-way down to the 
miih'ib Into scarcely falcate, bhint lobew ; the lower pinnae distant, 
and rather shorter than the others, suri di-stant from the midrib ; 
capsules naked. Tropics, 1820. A well-known and very variable 
species, of which the followinj; are varieties : 





^»^..'^ 



Fig. 678. Nioi'[iROinr;\i moli.e roRYMHiFERu:\r, showing Habit 

and Portions of detached Frond. 

N, m. corjmibiferuin (covynili-beaving).* A most interesting and 
desirable plant, erect in habit, producing branched fronds, 1ft. 
to 2ft. long; the top of each frond or branch has a large crest 
or corymb, and the ends of the pinna^ are similarly furnished, but 
on a smaller scale. See Fig. 678. 




FJ(;. 679. I'OIJTMIN <H' IHtltMi Ol' NKIMIRIHHI'M i\l(H,I.K 
III! \,Mll(.'l-;i'S. 



N. m. grandiceps (large-crested). A gnrden variety, w ith a large 
terminal crest, ami tlie pinnae also cnn.spicuously crested. See 
Fig. 679. 



Nephrodium — continued. 
N. montanum (mountain). Mountain Buckler Fern. stl. short, 
tufted, fruiids l:^ft. to 2ft. long, 6in. to Sin. broad ; pinnte Sin. 
to 4in. long, lin. broad at the base, cut down to a broadly- 
winged rachis into close, blunt, oblong lobes ; lower pinnrc 
distant, and gradually dwarfed down to mere auricles. soi-i in 
rows near the edge. Europe (Britain), &c Syn. Lastrea mon- 
tana. The following are the more important varieties of this 
hardy species : 

N.m. cristata (crested).* A rare and beautiful fragrant variety, 
in which the fronds are nearly as large as those of the type, but 
with the apex very finely crested or tasselled ; the tips of the 
pinna^ are shnilarly furnished, but on a smaller scale. 

N. m. Nowelliaua (Nowell's). A very distinct variety, having 
the fronds from 1ft. to Uft. long, and 4in. or 5in. in width, 
pinnate, with narrow pinnae, and the lobes much abbreviated 
and erose. 

N. m. truncata (truncated). A very curious and rare form, with 
prfemorse pinnfe. 

N. noveboracense (New York), rhlz. slender, ^vide -creeping. 
!<ii. Ift. long, stramineous, fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, 4in. to 6in. 
broad ; pinnae spreading, 2in." to 3in. long, iin. broad, cut down 
very nearly to tlie rachis into linear-oblong lobes, those of the 
barren frond the broadest ; lower pinnas small, deflexed. .s'ori 
soon confluent, in the rows near the fiat edge. North America, 
1812. Hardy. 

N. odoratum (fragrant), sti. 1ft. to lift, long, densely scaly at 
the base, fronds 9in. to 18in. long, deltoid ; lowest pinnfe much 
the largest, deltoid, 6in. to Sin. long, Sin. to 4in. broad; pinnules 
lanceolate, often imbricated, with ovate or oblong pinnatifid 
segments, with blunt rounded lobes, .son' copious. Involucres 
large, pale, villous. Tropical Asia, &c. SyiNS. N. eriocarpum 
and iV. hlrmtitm. 

N. Otaria (Otaria). -stl. 6ln. to 12in. long, fronds 1ft. or more 
long, with a linear-oblong terminal pinna, 4iu. to 6in. long, lin. 
to Hin. broad, the apex acuminate, the margin with finely 
serrated lanceolate lobes reaching a quarter or a third of the way 
down, and from three to six distant spreading similar lateml 
ones on each side, the lower ones stalked, sort one on each 
veinlet. Philippines, &c. Syn. N. aristatum. (H. 8. F. iv. 
258.) 

N. pallidivenium (pale-veined), sti. Ifb. or more long, naked 
or nearly so. fronds 2ft. to 3ft. long, Sin. to 12in. broad ; pinnte 
4in. to 6in. long, |in. to lin. broad, cut two-thirds of the way 
down to the rachis into linear - oblong, slightly falcate lobes ; 
lower pinna? not much smaller than the rest, .son small, in close 
rows about midway between the midrib and edge. Guinea Coast. 

N, palustre (marsh-loving), sti. 1ft. or more long, naked, fronds 
2ft. to 5ft. long. Sin. to I2in. broad ; pinna? close, erecto-patent, 
4in. to 6in. long, Jin. broad, cut down nearly to the rachis into 
linear oblong, entire, slightly falcate lobes, 4in. broad, sori filling 
up the greater part of the space lietween midrib and edge ; in- 
volucre small, ciliated. Brazil. 

N, patens (spreading).* rhiz. oblique, sti. 1ft. or more long, 
naked or slightly pul)escent. fronds 2ft. to 3ft. long. Bin. to 12in. 
broad ; pinn;e 4in. to 9in. long, iin. to gin. broad, cut down about 
three-quarters of tlie space to the rachis into linear-oblong, sub- 
falcate lol)es. sori nearer the edge than the midrib. Involucre 
persistent. Tropics, &g. A distinct and strong-gi'owing species. 

N, p. cristata (crested). A garden form, with the pinnte 
curiously forked and crested. See Fig. 680. 

N. pennigerum (winged), stl. tufted, stout, Bin. to 12in. long, 
villose. fronds 2ft. to 4ft. long, 1ft. to l^^ft. broad ; pinnte 
numerous, spreading, 6in. to 9in. long, lin. to l^in. broad, the 
apex acuminate, the edge cut above a quarter of the way down 
to the midrili into oblong, falcate lobes, the lower pinnte dwarfed 
and distant, .wri medial; capsules setose. Himalayas, &c. 
Syn. y^. articulatuiii. 

N. podophyllum (footstalk-fronded). sH. tufted, 1ft. long, naked 
upwards, fronds 1ft. to l^ft. long. Bin. to 12in. broad; pinnn^ 
four to eiglit on each side, erecto-patent, 4in. to 6in. long, Bin. to 
12in. broad, the edge nearly entire, or with shallow, >)road, blunt 
lobes; veins pinnate in the lobes, having two to four veinlets 



with sometimes 
Tapan and Hong 



si lie 
main vein 
hardy. 
N. pteroides (Fteris-like).* 
scaly below, fronds 2ft. 
pinnae spreading, 4in. ti 



on each, distant from the 
ivong. Oreenhouse, or nearly 



:(i. 1ft. to 2ft. long, slender, slightly 
to 4ft. long, 1ft. or more broad ; 
. long, 3in. broad, the apex acumi- 
nate, the edge cut one-third or h;uf-way down into oblong or sub- 
triangular lobes. sorl quite marginal, ami confined to the lobes. 
Tropical Asia, &c. A distinct and handsome species. 

N. pubescens (downy), sti. 6in. to 18in. long, slender, villose. 
fnnids 6in. to ISin. long, deltoid ; lower pinna- much the largest ; 
pinnules lancofdate ; lower segments usually free, oblong-rhom- 
lioidul, unequal-sided, sori small, ilistant from the midrib. 
West Indies. Syn. ]'hc<joptcris riUosa. 

N. purpurascens (purplish). A synonym of A', sparstnn. 

N, Raddlanum (Raddi's). A syuonyni of y. irsiitum. 

N. refractum (curved-back), sti. tufted, 1ft. long, fronds 1ft. 
to l^Ut. long. 6in. to 9in, broad ; pinnre gTowing gratlually less 
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Nephrodium — continued. 

from near the bottom to the top, the hjwer ones detlexed, 4in. to 
bill, long, i'ln. broad, the lowest jiairs very much ho ; lobes liroad 
and blunt, reaching about a quarter of the way down to the 
midrilt. m*/v' medial; involucre minute, fugacious. Brazil. 
(11. S. K iv. 252.) 



Nephrodium — cimtiinied. 

slinlitlv pilose. N'ew Caledonia. I Jreenhiaise. Sv.\. Lailrca 
JHclninh:. 
N. rigidum (n;.;id). ' xl'. tufted, 6in. luHK, densely scaly below. 
frnml.x 1ft. tci l;ft. loan, 4111. to 6in. broad, ohliaig-lanceolate ; 
largest pinna' 2iii. to 3ia. long, lin. to l.'.in. broad, the iduliules of 




N. Richardsl (Richards s). I'mnh oblong - lanceolate, bipiii- 
natitid, Uft. to lift, long. Sin. to 9iii. broad ; pinna" moderately 
close, patent, lignlate-caudate, Jin. broad, cut down to a narrow 
wing into chise, ligulate, .slightly repand, blunt lobes, one line 
broad; lowest piiinfe not reduced, their lowest lobes on both 
sides slightly so. .vnr* medial ; iuvolncre firm, persistent. 



the lower half free, ovate-rhomboidal, cut down neiirly to the 
rachis below x„ri close to the midrib; involucre firm, promi- 
nent, fringed with glaiuls. Europe (IJritain), Asia Minor, North 
America. ' Hardy. , , , „. i ,■ 

N. sanctum (s;icrc.l). ■■<li. densely tulted. slender, 2in. to 3in. 
long, naked iqnvards. frunil.^ 6in. to Sin. long, lin. to 2m. broad. 
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Nephrodium— (^oiitmfied 

lanceolate ; pinnii' distant, ;^in. to lin. loii^, IMu. to 3in. broad, 
the point hluntish, the edge more or less deeply pinnatitid ; the 
lobes sometimes close and linear-oblong, sometimes distinct, 
linear or spathulate. sort minute ; involucre very fugacious. 
"West Indies, &c. SVN. La^ilren saiicta. 
N. Sieboldli {Sieb(.ld's).-*^ ran. tufted, scaly, sti 6in. to 12in. 
lonfx, si.;;U>' below. J'rimds with an entii'o or slightly tootheil, 
lanceohLte-iililong, tenninal jtiiina, Sin. to 12in. long, and l^in. to 
2in. brnad, and from two to four similar ones on each side, the 
lowest sliurtly stalked, sari large, copious, scattered. Japan. 
(Greenhouse, or neai-ly hardy. Svn. Pyi.-iiK^itcris Sieboldii. 

N. sophoroides (Sophora-like). sti, 1ft. or more long, slender, 
pubescent, fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, 6in. to 9in. broad ; pinn.-e 
spreading, 4in. to 6in. long, Ain. to |in. broad, apex acuminate, 
the edge cut one-third the way down into oblong-triangular, suli- 
falcate lobes. Japan, &c. (ireenhouse. 

N. sparsum (scattered"), sti. tufted, 6in. to 12in. long, scaly only at 
base, f nmds 1ft. to 2ft. long, Sin. to 12in. broad, ovate-lanceo- 
late ; lowest pinna? the largest, 4in. to 6in. long, l^in. to 2in. 
broad ; lowest pinnules sometimes compound, the others lanceo- 
late, unequal-sided, pinnatitid, with oblong, blunt lobes, sori 
usually one to each lobe, near the midrib ; invcducre naked, fiat, 
one line broad. North India to Mauritius. A noble greenhouse 
species. Sv.n. j>\ pinyurasccns. (H. S. F. iv. 262.) 

N. spinulosum (rather spiny).* ^ti. tufted, about 1ft. long, 
scaly, fronds 1ft. to lAft. long, 6iu. to Sin. broad, oblong-lanceo- 
late ; lower pinnje sub-deltoid, 3in. to 4in. long, l^iu. to 2in. 
broad, tlie hiwest pair about equal to the next; pinnules ovate- 
lanceolate, the largest about lin. long, \m. broad, cut down to 
the rachis below into close oldong lobes, with copious aristate 
teeth ; involucre not gland-ciliated. Europe (Britain), Africa, 
North-east Asia, and North America. Hardy. The following 
are the most important varieties : 

N. S. dilatatum (enlarged-crested).* Scales denser and narrower 
than those of the type, dark brown in the centre, frnnds ovate- 
lanceolate or sub-deltuid, larger and more deeply cut, the colour 
darker, the pinnie closer, and the under surface often finely 
glandular ; involucre gland-ciliated. iSViV. Lamtrea dilatata. 

N. s, lepidota (scaly). Rachises chestnut-brown, scaly, fronda 
sub-deltoid ; lower pinnse deltoid, 5in. to 6in. each way ; lowest 
pinnules much the largest, often Sin. long, 2in. broad ; its seg- 
ments cut down to the rachis below, and widi 
lobes again deeply pinnatilld. 

N, S. remotum (remote), fronds oblong- 
lanceolate, about 2ft. long, 6in. broad; pinniB 
lanceolate, close ; pinnules ovate-oblong, only 
the lowest free, the largest about lin. long, 
^in. broad, cut half-way down to the rachis or 
more ; spinulose teeth few ; under side and 
involucre not glandular. 
Mr. B. S. Williams describes the following 

varieties as forms of Lastrea dilatata : anfiuati' 

pintiula, a pretty and distinct form, having 

fronds about lift, long and 9in. wide, with 

somewhat distant pinnie and very irregular pin- 
nules. Chanterice, a distinct form, with bi-pin- 

nate lanceolate fron<ls, 1ft. to 2ft. long, and 

Sin. to 9iu. wide, diminishing towards the apex ; 

pinnfe distant ; pinnules very obtuse and 

dentate, tluwetorutn, a very desirable plant, 

the fronds of which have a peculiar undulating 

surface, and rarely exceed 1ft. in length. Staniti- 

fieldii, a very beautiful subject, with fronds 

6in. to 12in. long and 4in. broad, ovate-lan- 
ceolate ; pinna> obtuse ; pinnules deeply serrated 

on the margins, and <'urled. 

N. subquinquefidum (somewhat five-cut). 
.sti. lit. or more long, firm, fronds 6in. to 
18in. each way ; lower pinnae nuich the largest, 
with the pinnules on the lower side much 
larger than the others, which are from lin. 
to 3in. broad, often cut down neiirly to the 

rachis below into broad, oblong lobes, sori Fi'-T. 681, 

medinl. West Indies to Brazil, tropical Africa. 
SVNS. N. fiinestitm (H. 8. F. iv. 259), A'. 
\'offcUi\ tiiui Lastrea pilosissiinn . 

N. ThelypteriS ('Hielypteris). rhL~. slendei-, wide-creeping. 
sfi. about 1ft. long, slender, fmnds 1ft. to 2ft. long, ain. to 6in. 
broad ; jiinme spreading, 2in. to 3in. long, Ain. In'oad, cut down 
very nearly to the rachis into entire, sprciiding, linear-obloug 
lobes, those of the liarreu frrnid the l)roadest; lower pinnre 
equalling the others, .son: small, not coutluent. in rows near the 
recurved edge. Kiirope (Britain), Asia, Afi-ica, North America, 
New Zeahmd, Ac. A very distinct hardy species. 

N. truncatum (truncate), sii. tufted, stout, erect, 2rt. long, 
naked or slightlv villose. fnnids 2ft. to ^Ift. long, 1ft. to Uft. 
broad ; fiiuiKe 6in. to 9iu, long. lin. brofid, cut down one-third or 
moie of tlie di.staiice to the i-arhis into blunt, .spreading, (tblong 
lobes ; lower piume siiiali. sori one on each veinlet, near the main 
vein. North India, Australia, iVc, 1869. A very line but rare 
ga-eenhonse species. Sv^.s, A. alirupfnni (H. S. V. iv. 24lH), 
iV. ens'orinii, and A. /Indsmiiaunni. 



Nephrodium — continued. 

N. unitum(ioined). sti. 1ft. to Ihii. long, naked, fronds 2ft. or 
more loug. bin. to Sin. broad ; pinnfe 4iu. to 5in. long, ^iu. broad, 
the edge cut fr.mi oue-tliird to half-way down into spreading, tri- 
angular, shar|)-]iointed lolies; lower pimise not dwindling down. 
sori near the extrendtv, priucijially in the lobes ; capsules naked. 
Florida and West Indies, to Brazil, &c. A fine, tall-growing 
species, 

N. venulosum (veined), sfi. l.'.ft. long, naked, greyish, sharply 
angleil. fronds 4ft. long, 1ft. to lift, luoad ; pinmr numerous, 
the lowest short and very distant, the largest Sin. to 9in. long, 
lin. broad, cut d(twn half-way to the rachis into slightly-toothed, 
oblong lobes ; veins about nine on each side, conspicuous above, 
with a sorus on each midway to the edge. Fernando Po. 

N, venustum (charming),* sti. tufted, 1ft. or more long, naked. 
fronds 2it. or more long, 1ft. Inoad; pinnie numerous, spreading, 
'6in long lin. luoad, with blunt, oblong lobes, reaching half-way 
down, sori principally in the lobes, clr)se to the edge. Jamaica. 
A handsome species, ((i. C. 1855, 677.) 

N. vestitum (clothed).* sfi. 6in. to 12in. long, stout, densely 
scaly, fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, 6in. to lOin. broad ; pinnje 3in. 
to bin. 'long, |in. to lin. broad, cut down to a narrowly-winged 
rachis into blunt, entire, falcate lobes, two lines broad, iori close 
to the midrib. South Brazil. A handsome species. SvNS. 
X Kaddiamun and Lastrea vestita. 

N. villosum (villose).* sti. tufted, 2ft. to 3ft. or more long, stout, 
usually villose and densely sciUy. fronds 4ft. to 6ft. or more 
long, "2ft. to 3ft. or more broad; pinna? often 2ft. long, 1ft. 
broad ; pinnules lanceolate, cut down to the rachis into close, 
oblong, pinnatifid segments; largest entire lobes ^in. long, ^in. 
broad, sori copious ; involucre flat, half a line broad, often sup- 
pressed. West Indies, to Peru and Cliili, 1793. A tine species. 
(H. S. F. iv. 264.) 

N. Vogelli (Vogel's). A synonym of N. suhqidnqaefulum. 

NEFHROLEFIS (from nephrus, a kidney, and 

lepi!^, a scale; referring to the covering of the sori). 

Including Arthropleris (in part). Orp. Filires. A small 

genus (ten species) of very handsome stove ferns, widely 

dispersed over the tropical parts of the globe. Fronds 

simply pinnate, with the pinnae articulated at the base, 




a^:&^0 



-^ 



NErHRdl.KPls DAVALLlolOES, showing Habit and Portion uf 
detaclied Frond. 



and often very deciduoiiR in the dried plant, witb white 
cretaceous dots on the upper surface. Sori round, arising 
from the apex of the upper branch of a rim, generally 
near the edge ; involucre reniform or roundish. Veins 
in all free. Several species are well adapted for growing 
in suspended baskets ; they do very well in a compost 
of peat, loam, and sand, with an abundant supply of 
water. For general culture, see Ferns. 

N. acuta (acute), sli. tufted, 4iii. U< Sin. li.nR, firm, naked, or 
slightly scaly, fniiids 2ft. to tft. long, Sin. to 12in. broad ; pinme 
4in. to Sin. long, Ain. to lin. broad, acute, the edge entire or 
slightly crenate, the upper side auricled, the lower rounded at 
the base. sori sid)-niarginal. Involucre sub.orbicular, sub- 
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Xephrolepis — continued. 

peltate. SvNS. jV. biscrrcUa, N. fiisiMJa, N. fninctidala, ami 
iV. sjdciident^. 

N. biserrata ftwice-semiUMl). A synnnym of X. acuta, 
N. cordifolia (cnlate-fnnideil).^ t-au. sul.-erect or oblique, the 
wny fil.ivs often bearing; tiilK-r.s. .s7/. tufted, \virv, lin. to 4in. 
I-'ii'^-. scaly, fronds 1ft. to 2ft. lon^, lUn. to 2in. bma.l ; pinn;e 
i-'Ioso, often inibricHted, about lin. lou^, ,',in. to gin. broad, usually 
blunt, the edjie entire or .slightly crenate, the under aide rounded 
or crenate, the upper distinctly auricled at the base, sun in 
a row aliout midway lietween tlie niidril) and edge ; invohicre 
hrui, distinctly reniform, oblique, or n[)ening towards the outer 
edge. Tropical America, 1841. A handsome species. .Sy.\. 
A. titbcrom. 



Nephrolepis — continued. 

N. d. furcans (forked). A beautiful and distinct crested variety, 
of roTuist {irowth, siMnhng forth numerous arching fronds from 
5ft. to 4ft. bjug, and, lioth in ha)jit and general appearance, a 
great improvement on the type. See Kig. 682. for whiidi we are 
indebted to Messrs. W. and J. Birkenhead. 

N.Duffii (Duff's).*^ sli. 6in. to 8in. h.ng. ./V.M/r/.s aI>out 2ft. long, 
tufted, jiinnate, narr<iwdinear, the ajiex nndtitidly forked; tip 
of frond two or thive times forked, tlie tips of tlie lu'anches again 
shortly divided ; pinna- small, rounded or fiabcllate, twin, over- 
lap[)ing eacli other, crenate at the edge, .vr/ absent. Duke of 
York Island, 1878. A very elegant s])ecies, having fascicles of 
numerous gracefully-arching fronds. See l-'ig. 683. (ti. 0. n. s., 
ix. 625.) 




Fig. 682. Portion of Fro.nd .vnd detached Plwa of Nkphrolepis davallioides furcan.s 



N. c, pectinata (combdike). A variety of the preceding, pro- 
ducing no tul)ers. Stem and rachis naked ; pinnae less distinctly 
auricled at the base on the upper, obliquely truncate on the 
lower, side. Svx. N. pectinata. 

No davallioides (Davalliadike).* cau: short, stoloniferons. ^ti. 
tufted, 1ft. or more long, scaly towards the base. /roiH/.v droop- 
ing, 2ft. to 3ft. long, 1ft. or more broad ; lower pinn.-e barren, 4iii. 
to 8in. long, ^in. to lin. broad, the apex acuminate, the e<lge 
inciso-crenate to a depth of one line or less ; fertile pinna? 
narrower, the lobes deeper, and bearing each a single sorus at 
the point. Involucre reniform. Malaya, 1852. A beautiful 
species, probably the handsomest of the genus, and easily dis- 
tinguished by its pinnatifid fertile pinnrp, with the sori at the 
tip of the lobes. See Fig. 681. (fJ. f:. 1855, 388.) 



N. ensifolia (swm-d-fronded). A synonym of X. nmia. 

N, exaltata (lofty), sti. tufted, 4in. to 6iii. Inng, tirni, naked, 
or slightly scaly. "./VcHf/.v 1ft. to 2ft. (U- more long, 3in. 6in. to 
broad'; pinnae close, L^in. to Sin. long, :lin. to Ain. broad, usually 
acute, the edge entii-e or slightly crenate ; the upper side 
auricled, the lower rounded at the base, hturl sub-marginal; 
involucre firm, distinctly reniform. Tropics, 1793. To this 
well-known and desirable species Mr. J. (i. Baker refers 
A. rolubi/i... 

N. e. hirsutula (small-haired). A variety witli the rachis densely, 
and both surfaces more or less, coated with ferruginous down. 
Svx. X. hirsnialo. 

N. falciformis (sickle-formed), fronds Uft. to 2ft. long, sub- 
erect, linear; piiniie numerous; lower (sterile) ones elliptical, 
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Nephrolepis — continued. 

obtuse, truncate at base ; superior (fertile) ones lanceolate -fal- 
cate, acute, sub-cleflexed, l-^in. long, ^iii. wide, truncate at base, 
sub-Eiuriculate on the upper margin, mri uniserial, anti-marginal. 
Borneo. 

N. hlrsutula (small-haired). A wynonym of N. exaltata hirmtula. 

N, obliterata (obliterated). A synonym of N. ra/mosa. 

N, pectinata (comb-like). A synonym of N. cordlfoUa'pcctuiata. 



^-^r>'^-^^^ 



■ ^5^-=^^, 





Fig. 683. Nephkolepis Dufj-ii, showing Habit and Portion of 
detached Frond. 



N. pluma (feather).* fronds 4ft. to 5ft. long, 4in. broad, linear, 
pendulous, pinnate ; pinna? about 2in. long, articulated with 
the rachis, usually falcately nerved, broadest at the cordate base, 
the margin thickened, nearly entire towards the base, and notched 
upwards in a series of oblique crenatures. aorl transversely set 
at the end of the anterior venule of each fascicle, one to each 
crenature. Madagascar, 1878. A very handsome greenhouse 
species, with Aviry stolons. (G. C. n. s., ix. 589.) 

N, punctulata (small-dotted). A synonym of K. acida. 

N. ramosa (branched), i^ti. very short, scattered, on a slender, 
wiry, Avide -creeping rhizome, frondti 6in. to 12in. long, lin. to 
3in. broad ; pinnfe ^in. to l^in. long, iin. to iin. broad, slightly 
crenate, the upper edge auricled and truncate, parallel with 
the stem, the lower oblique ; involucre roundish, very fugacious. 
Tropics of Old World. Syns. N. tMiterafa and N. trichoma- 
^ noides. 

N, splendens (glittering). A synonym of A"", acuta. 

N. trichomanoides (Trichomanes - like). A wynonym of 

N. ramosa. 

N. tuberosa (tuberous). A synonym of N. coi'difoUa. 

N. volubilis (twining). A straggling, flexuous form of A^ ex- 
altata. 

NEFHROSFUBniA (from nephw.s, a kidney, and 
spermc!., a seed; referring to the shape of the seed). 
Ord. Pahnecp. A monotypic genus, the species being a 
very elegant, armed, stove palm, thriving in a compost of 
turfy loam, leaf monld, and sand. Care shoiild be taken 
not to overpot, for when grown with but limited root room. 
and plentifully supplied v\^ith water, the plants are very 
useful for decorative purjioses in a young state. 

N. Van Houtteanum (Van lioutte's).^- fl. large. I. pinnate, 
gracefully arched, divided into rather broad and long pendulous, 
acuminate, unequal segments ; petioles rather short, h. 20ft. to 
35ft. Seychelles, Ac, 1868. iSvis'S. Areca nobilis and Oncospevina 
Van Houtteanum. 

NEFHTHYTIS (named after Nephtbys, the mother 
of Anubis, the wife of Typhon). Ord. AroidecB (Aracecc). 
This genus contains but three species of tall herbs, 
chiefly of botanical interest, and natives of Western 
tropical Africa. Spathcis membranous, elliptic, acute; 



Nephthytis— contini/ed. 

spadix shorter than the spathe ; peduncle slender, erect. 
Leaves large, on long petioles, membranous, triangu- 
larly sagittate. JV. Uherica and N. constricta are stove 
perennials, the second species not being worthy of special 
mention. The species thrive in a hot, moist atmosphere, 
and like a light, well-drained soil, rich in humus. Plenty 
of water at the roots during the sea- 
son of growth is essential. 

N. liberica (Liberian). Ji., spathe con- 
cave, expanded, ovate-oblong, shortly 
cuspidate, 2|in. long, gTeen ; spadix 
shorter than the spathe ; scape terminal, 
overtopping the leaves. I. on long pe- 
tioles, sagittate, bright green. Stem sub- 
scandent. Liberia, 1881. 

NEPTUNIA {so caUed after 
Neptune, god of the sea; in reference 
to the species growing in lakes and 
ponds). 0B:D. Leguminosce. A genus 
comprising about eight species of 
diffuse, prostrate, or floating peren- 
nial herbs or sub-shrubs, inhabiting 
North and South America, tropical 
Asia, and Australia. Flowers in glo- 
bular heads, the lower ones barren, 
with elongated petals ; the upper 
ones fertile, with definite stamens, 
as in Desnianthus. Leaves bipinnate ; 
leaflets small. N. plena, the only 
species yet introduced, thrives well 
in a stove aquarium, or in tubs or 
pans filled with water, having a few 
inches of soil in the bottom. The 
white, spongy, lower portion of the 
stems, full of air-cells, enabling the 
plant to float, are very remarkable. 
The leaflets and petioles are as irritable as those of 
Mimosa pudica, and are of an extremely delicate yellow- 
green colour. 

N. plena (abounding). Ji. pale yellow ; peduncles bracteate. 
July to September. I. with two to four pairs of pinnae, and 
each pinna bearing twelve pairs of leaflets. Stems prostrate, 
compressed. Tropics, 1733. 8ub-sbrub. (B. M. 4695.) 

KTjERINIi (called after the water nymph of that 
name). &Y'N._Loxanf]ies. Ord. A'manjllide<:B. A genus 
comprising not more than ten distinct species of beau- 
tiful greenhouse or nearly hardy, bulbous plants, indi- 
genous to South Africa. Flowers showy, in many- 
flowered umbels, erect or slightly declinate ; perianth 
segments narrow, slightly erect at base, spreading or 
recurved ; scape stout. Leaves loriform, sometimes 
rather broad, appearing with or after the flowers. When 
in flower, Nerines are amongst the most beautiful 
of greenhouse bulbous plants. They are propagated 
from offsets, and these should be grown on under the 
same treatment as established bulbs. Loam and leaf 
soil, with charcoal or sharp sand added, is a good com- 
post to use, and efficient drainage must be provided. 
The periods for growdng and resting must be annually 
allowed with these, as with most other South African 
bulbs. The Guernsey Lily {N. .'<arniensis) is a beautiful, 
well-known species, which may be purchased in August, 
when the flower scapes are just appearing. As the 
bulbs have for some time previously been kept quite dry, 
they should be very gradually subjected to watering. 
N. currifolia is also an exceedingly beaiitiful species, and 
one of the most vigorous growers. Nerines do not require 
repotting very frequently, but an annual top-dressing of 
new soil is of material advantage when the flowering season 
begins. This is chiefly autumn and winter, but varies 
somewhat with different species, according to their habit 
of flowering before or after the leaves appear. During 
the season of growth, the jilants succeed best in a frame 
on a dung bed, with a little bottom heat. When the 
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Neriue — continued. 
leaves die, store the plants away in a cool place, and 
keep the soil ([uite dry, until si^ns of growth are again 
apparent. 

N, curvlfolia (curved-leaved).* jl. brijiht glittering scarlet, .scent- 
less, ill a many-flowered convex lunbel ; perianth regular, with 
the .segments slightly cohering at ba.se. Blossoms at various 
seasons. I. glaucous, oblongdinear, or thong-shaped, depres.sed 
along the miildle. 1788. (A. B. R. 163, under name of Amaryllis 
Fiidii-rnillia ; B. M, 725, under name of A. curvi/oHa.) 

N. filifolia (thread-leaved), jl., perianth rose-red, lin. long ; 
umbel centripetal, eight to ten-flowered ; pedicels densely glan- 
dular, pubescent ; scape 1ft. long. October. I. six to ten from 
a bulb, slendei', 6in. to 8in. long. ' (B. M. 6547.) 

N. flexuosa (zigzag).* Jl. of a vivid crimson-scarlet, slightly 
tinged with orange, umbellate. I. lighter green, and less glaucous 
than in A', xaniietms eorxtsca. li. 1ft. 1795. (B. R. 172, under 
name of Aiitari/Ui!< jiexiiOf<a.) 

N, f. excellens (excelling).* JI. bright ro.sy-pink, with a carmine- 
crimson rib down the centre of each reflexed segment ; undiels 
many-flowered. 1883. A beautiful variety, of very free-floweiing 
habit. 

N, f, pulchella (pretty).* _//. about seven ; perianth pale pink, 
striped with red ; style and filaments white ; spathe reddish ; 
scape over 2ft. high." July. /. over Mn. wide, glaucous. 1820. 
(B. M. 2407.) 

N, humilis (dwarf). jI. purplish-ro.se, variegated with paler 
tints, scentless, in a six to twenty-tlowered umbel ; perianth seg- 
ments scarcely cohering ; scape longer than the leaves. Late 
summer. I. oblong -linear, somewhat channelled, rounded at 
the points. (B. M. 726, under name of Amar>iUis huinilis.) 

N. japonica. See Lycoris radiata. 

N. Plantii (Plant's). A synonym of .V. mrnicn.'^is Planfii. 

N. pudica (chaste), jl. six to eight, lAin. to 2in. long; perianth 
pure white, streaked with red ; sciipe exceeding the leaves, 
< )ctober. /. 6in. to 8in. long, about iin. wide, narrow-linear, 
obtuse, not keeled or ribbed. (B. M. 5901.) 

N. sarniensis (Guernsey).* (Juernsey Lily. /. pale salmun- 
coloured ; perianth segments recurved at the extremity ; scape 
from 2ft. to 2Ht. high, many-flowered. Autumn. I. appearing 
after the flowers. 1680. (B. M. 294, under name of AinariiUi'n 
sarniensis.) 

N. s. corusca (glittering).* /. brilliant orange-scarlet, very large, 
about thirty on a strong scape. I. broad, oblong, entire, h. lit. 
1809. (B. M. 1089, under name of Amanjllis corusca.) A sub- 
variety, known in gardens as major, has pale orange-scarlet 
coloured flowei's, and much narrower segments, which are 
scarcely so much recurved at the extremities as in the type. 

N. S. Plantii (Plant's). This differs from the type in the colour 
of the flower being a duller crimson, iu the longer peduncle, and 
in the more distinctly unguiculated perianth segments. Possildy 
a hybrid between X. sarniensis and X. Jlexi/osa, (Un. March 25, 
1882, under name of jV. Plantii.) 

N, S, venusta (charming).* ./f. fiery scarlet, in large umbels. 
.Tune. 1806. A beautiful variety, flowering at the same time 
as the type. (B. M. 1090, under name of Amaryllis reui/sta.) 




Fig. 684. I.nfi.orescencr of Nerine undi'Lata. 



N. undulata (wavy-flowered).* /. soft flesh -colour, with the 
segments uf a wavy or undulating outline ; scape about 1ft. high, 
many-flowered. May. /. nan-ow-ligulate or strap-shaped, pale 
green, generally preceding the flowers. 1767. See Fig. 684. 
(B. M. 369, under name of Amaryllis undulata.) 

NERISSA. Included under Hcemantlvus. 



NERIUM (the old Greek name used by Dios- 
corides, from n.eros, humid ; referring to the habit of 
the species). Oleander. Ord. Apocyn.acea-. A small 
genus (two or three species) of very ornamental, erect, 
greenhouse shrubs, natives of the Mediterranean region 
and sub-tropical Asia, extending to Japan. Flowers 
showy, in terminal, shortly pedicellate racemose cymes ; 
corolla pink, white, or yellowish, funnel-shaped; throat 
crowned by toothed or lacerated segments ; lobes five. 
Leaves three, or rarely four, in a whorl, very rarely 
opposite, narrow, coriaceous. The leaves are fatal to 
animals (horses, &c.) ; the flowers have caused death to 
those who carelessly picked and ate them, and it is on 
record that the branches, divested of their bark, and 
used as skewers, have poisoned the meat roasted on 
them, and killed seven of twelve people who partook of it. 
Good plants of Neriums are not unattractive, even when 
out of flower, on account of their pointed evergreen 
foliage. The flowers are only produced on mature, well- 
ripened shoots ; consequently, the plants must be well 
exposed to sun and air throughout their period of 
growth, which is spring and early summer ; the flowers 
appear later in the season. After flowering, a rest 
should be allowed for a time, by withholding water, which, 
at other times, should be freely given. The plants may 
then be cut back, and encouraged to make a little 
growth before winter. Repot in early spring, according 
as the different sized plants require, using a compost 
of loam and decayed manure, in about equal propor- 
tions. Neriums are propagated by cuttings of matured 




Fig. 685. Leapino Branchlet of Nerifm Oleander, 

leading shoots (see Fig. 685), inserted in single pots, and 
placed in a close, warm frame ; or they may be rooted 
successfully in bottles of water, and afterwards potted 
carefully in soil. Established plants may be placed in a 
warm position in the open air, in summer, or kept in a 
light, airy greenhouse. They are subject to several in- 
sect pests, especially Red Spider and Mealy Bug. Fre- 
quent sponging will be necessary, in order to keep the 
leaves clean and healthy. 

N. odorum (sweet-scented). Jl. pale red, with an agreeable 
musky scent ; segments of the crown multitid, filamentose at the 
apex. June to August. I. linear-lanceolate, three in a whorl, 
coriaceous, with revolute edges, 6in. to lOin. long. h. 6ft. to 8ft. 
East Indies, 1683. Of this species, the fidlowing are varieties : 
carnewm, with flesh-coloured flowers (B. M. 2()2>2); jlo re -pie no, 
with flowers nearly double (B. M. 1799). 
N. Oleander."* Common Oleander. Jl.. bright red, rather large ; 
segments of corona trifld or cuspidate. June to October. 
I ""lanceolate, three in a whorl, 4in. to 5in. long, dark green. 
h. 6ft. to 14ft. Mediterranean region, &c., 1596. (S. F. G. 248.) 

Varieties. The following is a list of the most desirable 
varieties of the common Oleander ; many of them are of 
Continental origin : 

Albnm plenum. Flowers white, large ; corolla double. Very 
pretty. See Fig. 686. 
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Neriuiu — continued. 

Cupreatum. Flowers large, single, copper-coloured ; lohes well 
expandetl. Free-tluwering. 

Felix Bourg^U-et. Flowers, inside pale saffron, outside rosy 
previous to opening, single. Very free-flowering. 

Henri Mares. Flowers rosy-pink ; corolla double. A beautiful 
shade of colour. 

Madame Peyre. Flowers cream, semi-double. A good variety. 

Madonna grandiflorum. Flowers creamy-white, large ; lobes 
broad ; cor(dla dou])le. Very tine. 

Mons. Balaguier, Flowers very pale pink, arge, well ex- 
panded. A delicate crdour. 

Paulin Gregoire. Flowers large, single. Beautiful bright 
rose colour. 




Fir,. 686. Flowering Branchlet of Nrrilm Oleander 

ALBUM PLENUM. 

Professor Duchartre. Flowers deep rosy-purple, of medium 

size ; criroUa double. Fine and distinct. 
Professor Durand. Flowers pale yellow, hose-in-hose. Very 

free -flowering. 
Rose Double. Flowers bright rose, double. Large and fine. 
Sceur Agnes. Flowers pure white, single. Very pretty. 
Souvenir du Felix Dunal. Flowers bright rose, large ; 

corolla double. A'ery good 
Splendens. Flowers bright red, double. 
Varlegatum. Flowers red ; leaves edged with white or yellow. 

NI!BiTI!BiA (from uerferos. lowly ; referring- to the 

habit of the species). Syns. Cunina^ Erythrodanunu 
Leptoatigma, Nerterut. Ord. Riihiacew. A genus com- 
prising" about half-a-dozen species of very small, slender, 
creeping- herbs, indigenous to the mountains of Java, the 
Philippine and Sandwich Islands, the Andes of South 
America, Australia, New Zealand, and the Antarctic lands. 
Flowers axillary, inconsxncuous, sessile. Berry red, ovoid 
or globose, two-stoned. Loaves small, opposite, sessile or 
petiolate, ovate or ovate-lanceolate. i\''. (/ejire-s-sc, commonly 
known under the absurd name of Flowering- or Fruiting 
Duckweed, the only species introduced, is a charming- 
hardy, alpine, perennial rock plant, which forms a dense 
carpet, close on tlio ground, of creeping stems and tiny 
leaves, and is exceedingly attractive when covered with 
orange-red or crimson berries. It may be increased from 
seeds, but is more frequently propagated by division of 
the root ; any small pieces will grow freely, especially if 
placed in a little warmtli. The plants thrive in a sandy 



Nertera — continued. 
loam, to which the addition of some leaf soil is recom- 
mended. They prefer shade to bright sunshine, in summer, 
and if grown in the open, should be protected with a bell 
glass in winter. N. depressa is also well adapted for 
culture in pots or shallow pans. The plants, when in- 
serted in early spring, should be placed in a little 
warmth until established, when a cool, airy position will 
be more suitable for the production of flowers, and, sub- 
sequently, berries. When the latter are set, the pots 
are sometimes utilised for plunging in carpet-bedding 
designs, where they prove most interesting and effective. 
The plants require plentiful supplies of water at the roots. 




Fh!. 687. Nertera depressa, showing Plants in Flower and 
Fruit, and detached Flower and Fruit. 

N. depressa (ilepressed).* Bead Plant. Jl. gTeenish, incon- 
spicuous, minute. Jr. bright orange, globose, the size of small 
peas, produced in great profusion. I. small, ovate, almost fleshy. 
Stems smooth, creeping, rooting, thickly clothed with leaves. 
Antarctic Mountains, 1868. See Fig. 687. (B. M. 5799.) 

NERTERIA. A synonym of Nertera (which .<iee). 

NERVES. The strong veins upon leaves or flowers. 

NERVOSE, NERVOUS. Full of nerves. 

NESiEA (said to be from nesos, an island; on 
account of its having been found in the Island of 
Mauritius). Including- Heimia. Ord. Lijihrariece. A 
genus comprising about a dozen species of glabrous or 
tomentose, erect, leafy, half-hardy herbs or sub-shrubs, 
with quadrigonal branches inhabiting the warmer parts 
of America and Africa. Flowers yellow, purple, or blue, 
disposed in axillary and often trichotomously divided 
peduncles, sometimes capitate ; petals four to seven, 
inserted in the mouth of the calyx. Leaves opposite, 
rarely ternately whorled or alternate, entire. Seeds of 
the annual species must be sown in heat, in spring, and 
the plants hardened off and inserted in the open border 
at the end of May or beginning of June. The sub-shrubs, 
&c., succeed in sheltered spots, in any common garden 
soil. Propagated by seeds, by divisions of the root, or 
by cuttings. The two species here described are pro- 
bably the only ones yet introduced. 

N. salicifolia (\Villow-leaved). /., petals obovate. August. 
/. tern;ite or opposite, the uppermost ones often alternate, very 
shortly stalked, lanceolate, acute, narrow at base. h. 5ft. 
iMoxicn, Ac, 1821. Sub-sliruh. Svn. Ileimia mh'ci/olia. 

N. trlflora (three-flowered). //. blue, in threes, on the apex of 
the peduncle. August. I. opposite, oblong lanceolate, obtuse or 
acute, on short petioles. Ii. 2ft. to 3ft. Mauritius, itc, 1802. A 
slender, halfdiardy annual. 

NETTED. Covered with reticulated projecting 
lines. 
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NETTING. For the protection and preservation of 
ripe fruits, seeds, seedling plants, &o., Netting of some 
description is an indispensable article in gardens. That 
made from wire, and afterwards galvanised, is mostly 
used when a permanent protection is needed, such as 
tor keeping away ground-vermin from plants and trees 
which are known to he in danger of destruction in con- 
sequence of the bark or the whole plant being eaten. 
Old fish-nets are cheap, and form the best material 
for temporarily protecting fruits, seeds, &c., from the 
ravages of birds. When hung over fruit blossoms, in 
spring. Nets are frequently of great service in warding 
off the effects of frost, and admitting light at the same 
time. Netting of either kind is usually spoken of as 
being* of a certain mesh ; this signifies the diameter of 
the holes in it, and forms a guide in selecting for various 
purposes. It will generally last for several years, if taken 
care of, and kept in a dry place when not in use. 

NETTLE. See Urtica. 

NETTLE, DEAD. See Lamium. 

NETTLE-TREE. See Celtis. 

NEUBECEIA. Included under Iris. 



NEUBEBIA. 

see). 



A synonym of Watsonia (which 



NETTDOBFIA. A synonym of Nolana (which see). 
NEUMANNIA. Included under Fitcairuea (which 



see). 

NEURODIUM. 



See Tsenitis. 



NETJBrOL.SINA (from neuron, a nerve, and Icena, 
a covering ; referring to the three-nerved segments of 
the involucre}. Syn. Galea. Ord. CowfiosiUe. A 
genus comprising a couple of species of tall, stove or 
greenhouse, siib-shrubs, of which one is a native of Co- 
lumbia and the West Indies, and the other of Mexico. 
Flower - heads whitish, small ; involucre eampanulate ; 
bracts three or four - seriate, imbricate, narrow, mem- 
branous, rather obtuse. Leaves alternate, entire, den- 
ticulate, or lower ones three-lobed. Only one species, 
N. lobata, has been introduced. It thrives in a compost 
of loam, leaf mould, and sand, and should be grown in 
a light situation near the glass in a warm greenhouse. 
N. lol>ata (lobed). Jl.-Jwads yellow ; corymbs heaped. June and 

July. I. variable, oblong-lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, cuneate 

below the lobes, puberulous, scabrous, or toraentnse beneath. 

7i. 2ft. West Indies, 1733. (B. M. 1734, under the name ol Calea 

lohata.) 

NEUBOPTERA. See Insects. 
NEUROSFERIIIA. Included under Momordica 
(which see). 

NEWBOTTLDIA (named in honour of the Eev. 
W. W. Newbould, one of the most genial and pains- 
taking of British botanists). Stn. Spathotecoma. Ord. 
Bignoniacem. A genus comprising three species of 
glabrous stove trees, natives of tropical Africa. Flowers 
pink-violet, in thyrsoid panicles. Leaves, for the most 
part, opposite, sometimes ternately whorled, or slightly 
scattered, pinnate ; leaflets often serrulate. The species 
here described is the only one introduced. For culture, 
.see Tecoma. 
N. laevis (smooth-leaved), fl. rosy-white or purple, in many- 

flr)wered, corymbose, terminal panicles. I. alternate or ter- 

nately-verticillate, impari-pinnate. (B. M. 4537, under name of 

Spathodea Iceiris.) S. pentandra (B. M. 3681) is prolably a mere 

form of this species. 

NEW JERSEY TEA. See Ceanothus ameri- 
canus. 

NEW ZEALAND FLAX. See Phormium tenax. 

NEW ZEALAND SPINACH (Tetmiionia ex- 
pansci). A hardy or half-hardy annual, introduced by 
Sir Joseph Banks from New Zealand, where, amongst 
several other places, it is found native. The plants are 
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New Zealand Spinach — continued. 
cultivated in gardens for the use of the young leaves, 
which form a substitute for those of the ordinary Spinach. 
They are, however, of inferior quality when cooked ; but, 
as the plants grow very vigorously, do not run to seed, 
and withstand drought much better than the other 
varieties, a few should always be grown in ease of a 
substitute being required in summer. They are propa- 
gated by seeds, which are very hard, and should be 
steeped in water before being sown. Sow on a gentle 
hotbed some time in March ; protect the seedlings 
afterwards until May, when they may lie planted out- 




Branchlet of New Zealand Spinach. 



side. Distances of about 3ft. each way will usually be 
suflioient ; a little more space might be allowed in 
extra good soils. New Zealand Spinach prefers a rather 
light rich soil, and succeeds best on a border with southern 
aspect. If the leaves are pinched off, and used when 
young, others will be freely produced, and keep up a 
succession. See Fig. 688. 

NHANDIROBA. A synonym of Fevillea (which 
see). 

NICANDRA (named after Nioander, of Colophon, 
who lived about 150 A.D., and wrote on medicine and 
botany). Syn. Calijdermos. Okd. Solanaceai. A mono- 
typic genus, the species being an erect - branching, 
glabrous, hardy, annual herb. Propagated by seeds, 
sown in the open border. As soon as the seedlings are 
up, they must be planted separately : the plants, being 
large, require a good deal of space. 

N. physaloldes (Winter-cherry-like).' /. blue, rather large, 
extra-axillary, 'solitary, dropping ; calyx pentagonal, flve-parted, 
inflated ; sta'men.s five. July to September. Berry fleshy, almost 
dry, three to flve-celled, inclosed in the calyx. Leaves petiolate, 
membranous, deeply sinuate-dentate, or slightly lobed. h. 2ft. 
to 41t. Peru, 1759. (B. M. 2458.) 

NICOTIANA (named after Jean Nicot, 1530-ltiOO, of 
Nismes in Languedoo ; he was agent from the King of 
France to Portugal, and introduced tobacco into France). 
Tobacco. Oed. Solanarecn. An extensive genus (up- 
wards of fifty species have been described, of v?hioh pro- 
bably not more than thirty-five are distinct) of mostly 
greenhouse or half-hardy herbs, sometimes suffruticose, 

'6 M 
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rarely glabrous, sub-arborescent shrubs; they are mostly 
natives of America, a few are indigenous to the Pacific 
Islands and Australasia, and some are not unfrequently 
caltivated in various parts of the globe. Flowera white, 
yellowish, greenish, or purplish, disposed in terminal 
panicles, or in elongated, unilateral, bracteate or ebrac- 
teate racemes, or the lower ones solitary in the axils; 
calyx five-fid ; corolla funnel- or salver-shaped, sometimes 
with a very long tube, the limb five-lobed. Leaves un- 
divided, entire or rarely sinuated. Nicotianas thrive best 
in rich, deep soil, and in a rather moist situation, where 
they will grow with great rapidity. Seeds should be 
sown in February, in gentle heat, and the young plants 
pricked out when large enough. They should be placed 
in the open air early in June. The species are employed 
with great advantage in sub-tropical gardening. N. afinis 
succeeds admirably and flowers freely in Gin. pots, and 
thus forms a iiseful subject for greenhouse decoration. 
Its flowers are partially closed by day, but open at 
about 6 p.m., and emit a powerful perfume in the 
evening and night. It is also suited, on this latter ac- 
count, for planting, in the summer time, in beds that 
are situated near walks. 




Fig. 689. Plant (bxcicpting Radical Lkave.s) and detaciikd 
Flower of Nicotiana acutiflora. 

N. acuminata (taper-pninted). /l, corolla green-linetl, about Sin. 
long ; limb wpreadin/;^ ; panicles few-flowered. Summer. I. broad- 
lanceolate, acuminate, undulated, stalked, entire, sometimes 
siili-cordate. Stem branched, h. 3ft. Valparaiso, Ac. Herb. 
(B. M. 2919.) 

N. acutiflora (acute-flowered).* .//., corolla pure white, 4in. long, 
cylindrical ; lobes acute ; calyx pubescent, aljout |in. long. From 



Nicotiana — continued. 

June until frost. I., radical ones oblong; upper ones distant, 
auriculate at base. Stem erect, 1ft. to 2ft. high. Brazil. 
A handsome annual herb, well suited for decorative purposes. 
See Fig-. 689. 




Fig. 690. Flowers of Nicotiana suaveolens. 

N. affinis (related),* Jl-. deliciously night-scented ; corolla with a 
slender tube 3in. to Z'jin. long ; Hmb Sin. across, consisting 
of five ovate, blunt segments, white inside, greenish outside. 
L, lower ones numerous, about 6m. long, ovate, obtuse, narrowed 
into a winged petiole ; upper ones smaller, more decidedly am- 
plexicaul, broad, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Half-hardy annual herb. _ A 
splendid conservatory plant, hairy all over, except the inside 
of the corolla. (Cf. C. n. s., xvi. 141.) 




Fio. 691. Portion of Inflorescence of Nicotiana Tabacum. 

N, fragrans (fragrant), fi. almost white, large, terminal, pendent, 
very fragrant ; corolla with a very long tube and a broad limb; 
panicle large, terminal, the branches bearing glomerated racemes. 
Summer, i., radical ones large, broadly ovate, spathulate ; cauline 
one.s few, di.stant, linear-spathulate, thick and fleshy, h. 3ft. to 
4ft. Isle of J*iney. Plant hairy, except inside of corolla limb. 
Cool greenhouse herb. (B. M. 4865.) 

N. glauca (glaucous).* fl. yellow, covered with soft down ; corolla 
having the tube slightly curved, the throat slightly inflated, the 
month contracted, the limb small, cup-shaped, with short acute 
segments ; panicles terminal. August to October. I. unequally 
cordate-ovate, naked. A. 10ft. to 20ft. Buenos Ayres, 1827. Shrub, 
glaucous in every part, arb()reous, erect, branched. (B. M. 2837.) 
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N. Langsdorffli (Langsdorff's). fl. paniculate, nodding, sub- 
secund ; corolla green or yellowish-greeu ; tube liu. long, limb 
sub-phcate; peduncles very long, branched. August. «., lower 
ones ovate, obtuse, attenuated to the petioles, undulated ; upper 
ones lanceolate, acute, sessile, decurreut. Stem branched, 5(t. 
high. Brazil, 1819. Herb. (B. M. 2221, 2555.) 

N. longlflora (long-flowered).* jl. lateral, solittiry, pedicellate, 
often opposite the leaves, in teiauinal simple racemes ; corolla 
white at first, afterwards purple or yellowish-green ; limb white 
inside. August. I., radical ones ovate-lanceolate, acute : cauline 
ones cordate-lanceolate, acuminate, h. 3ft. Buenos Ayres, 1832. 
Herb. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 196.) 

N. noctlflora (uight-flowering). jl. white, purplish beneath, 
odorous at night ; corolla tube thrice as long as the calyx. 
August. (. petiolate, oblong-lanceolate, acute, undulate-crisped. 
Stem 2ft. to 3ft. high. Chili, 1826. Herb. (B. M. 2785 ; 
S. B. 1'. (;. 262.) 
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FiC. 692. NlCOTIANA WIGANDIOIDE.S 

N. persica (Persian). _/?. in extra-axiUary, shortly pedicellate 
racemes ; corolla white within, green without ; tube 2iin. long. 
August. I., radical ones oblong-spathulate, acute, cordate at 
base ; cauline ones sessile, /i. 3ft. Persia (cultivated), 1831. 
This herb yields the celebrated Shiraz tobacco. (B. R. 1592.) 

N. suaveolens (sweet-scented).* fl. white, disposed in loose 
panicles, fragrant ; tube of corolla cylindrical. .Summer. I. sul.i- 
petlolate, ovate-lanceolate, undulate. Stem nearly simple, h. 1ft. 
to 2ft. Australia, 1800. Herb. See Fig. 690. (B. M. 673, under 
name of N. undiilaia.) 

N. Tabacum.* Common Tobacco. II. rose, downy outside ; corolla 
inflated, ventricose ; segments of the limb acuminated ; racemes 
short, many-flowered. Summer. (. sessile, oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminated, h. 4ft. America, 1570. Plant downy, clammy. 
Herb. See Fig. 691. (B. M. PI. 191.) 

N. T. fruticosa (shrubby). "This variety differs from the type 
only in the shrubby base of its stem and its narrower leaves " 
(Hooker). (B. M. 6207.) 



Nicotiana — com Hnue d . 

N. undulata (wavy-leaved). A synonym of N. suaceolens. 

N. wigandioides (Wigandia-like).* Jl. yellowish-white, in large 
drooping panicles ; corolla hypocrateriforni. I. large, ovate-acu- 
niiuate, pilose. Columbia, (jreenhouse shrub, well adapted for 
sub-tropical gardening. See Fig. 692. (B. H. 1873, 18.) 

NICOTINE SOAF. See Insecticides. 

NIDUIiANT. Nestling- ; lying as a bird in its 
nest. 

NIDULAKIUM. This genus is now regarded, by 
the authors of the " Genera Plantarum," as a synonym 
of Karatas (which .vee). 
N. latifollum. .Sec Canistrum viride. 
N. Lindeni. See Canistrum eburneum. 

NIEBEMBEKGIA (named after 
,Johii Ensebins Nicremberg, 1595-1658, 
a Spanisli Jesuit, author of a work 
on the Marvels of Nature). Obd. 
Solanacece. A genus comprising about 
a score species of mostly half-hardy, 
elegant, perennial herbs, creeping, dif- 
fuse, or rarely almost erect, often slen- 
der and glabrous ; they are natives 
of extra- and sub-tropical America. 
Flowers pale violet or whitish, on 
solitary pedicels ; limb of corolla often 
elegantly expanding; tube slender, 
elongated. Leaves entire. The hardy 
species prefer a light but not very 
dry soil, and are all easily increased 
by cuttings, placed in a gentle 
heat. The species best adapted for 
growing in cool houses are of com- 
paratively easy culture. They thrive 
best in a compost of three parts good 
sandy loam, and one of thoroughly 
decomposed manure and sharp sand. 
These kinds should be propagated, 
during August, by cuttings, which, 
when well rooted, should he potted off 
singly and placed for the winter on a 
light, airy shelf in the greenhouse ; 
only enough water being given to pre- 
vent flagging. In February or March, 
shift into Sin. pots, in which the 
plants may be allowed to flower, or 
they may be transferred afterwards 
to beds or vases outside. Propagated 
also by seeds, which should be sown 
in a warm greenhouse during spring 
or in autumn, and the plants grown 
on in the way recommended above for 
cuttings. The undermentioned species 
are those best known to cultivation. 

N. calycina (large-calyxed).* /. yellow 

at the base, with a yellowish tube and 
a white limb; peduncles lateral, one- 
flowered, short. September. I. opposite 
and alternate, roundish-obovate, petiolate. 
Stems procumbent. Buenos Ayres, 1834. 

Plant clotheil with glandular pubescence. Half-hardy. (B. M. 

3371 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 319.) 

N. filicaulis (thread-stemmed).* /. usually lilac, with a yellow 
centre ; tube slender, glandular ; peduncles opposite the leaves, 
one-flowered. May. I. linear-lanceolate, acute or obtuse, h. 6in. 
to 12in. Buenos Ayres, 1832. Plant glabrous, erect, flliform. 
Greenhouse. (B. M. 3370 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 243.) 

N. ft-Utescens (shrubby).* It. delicate blue, shaded to white at 
the edges, about liu. in diameter, densely produced on much- 
brauched flax-like stems. Early summer. I. Unear, liin. to 2in. 
long. /!. 1ft. to lift. Chili, 1857. A handsome hardy .species, 
with a shrubby habit. 

N. gracilis (slender).* /!. terminating the young branches ; limb 
white, streaked with purple, with a yellow centre ; tube very 
long. Summer. I. linear, sub-spathulate. obtuse. Stems 
erectish. h. bin. to 12in. Buenos Ayres, 1831. Plant downy, 
half-hardy. An excellent and very floriferous species, well 
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adapted for x>ot cultuve and gTeenhouse decoration. (B. M. 5108 ; 
S. B. F. a. ser. ii. 172.) 

N. rivularis (brouk-loving).* Jl. white, with a yellowish, and, 
sometimes, a rosy tinge ; corolla Itell-shapetl, about lin. across, 
with a very slender tube, lin. to 2.^mAong. July. I. very variable 
in size, oblonp, or .spathulate, obtuse. Stems much branched and 
matted, slender, smooth, creeping and rooting. La Plata, 1866. 
A liandsuiiif liardy perennial when well grown ; moisture and a 
little .-shade lieiug the chief conditions required. In bare places, or 
the more moist parts of rockwork, it may be grown with capital 
effect ; but the patches should be broad. It also forms a good 
surfacing subject for leggy plants or shrubs. Propagation is best 
effected by divisions in spring, just as the new growth com- 
mences. (B. M. 5608.) 

N. Veitcllii (Veitch's). Jl. pale lilac, with a very slender corolla 
tube, lin. lung. L ovate-oblong. Stems slender, branching, 
prostrate. South America, 1866. Greenhouse. (B. M. 5599.) 

NIG£IiI«A (a diminutive from ni<-)er, black ; referring 

to the colour of the heeds). Devil-in-the-Bush : Fennel 
Flower; Love- in - a- Mist. Including Garidella. Ord. 
Ranunculacece. A genus comprising" about half-a-score 
species of curious, hardy, erect-growing annuals, inhabit- 
ing the Mediterranean region and Western Asia. Flowers 
wh'te, blue, or yellowish ; calyx of five petal-like deciduous 
sepals ; petals five, two-lipped, with a hollow, necta- 
riferous claw. Stem leaves alternate, cut into very 
narrow, sub-pinnate segments. Nigellas are of the 
easiest culture in any moderately good garden soil. Seeds 
should be sown in March or April, in the open border, 
in light soil, and the seedlings thinned out to Oin. apart. 
The species most generally grown are N. damascena and 
IV". hispanica. 




Fig. 695. Nigella i.amasckna flouk-ple.no, showing Habit and 
detached Khiwering Branchlet. 

N. damascena (Damascus).*^ /?. white or blue, large, sur- 
rounded by a mossy involucre ; sepals spreading. Summer. 
I. Ijrjght green, finely cut. h. 1ft. to 2ft. South Europe, 1570. 
(B. AI. 22.) Of this there is a double-flowered variety, /lore- 
pk'/n>. See Fig. 693. 

N. hispanica (Spanish).* jl deep blue, with blood-coloured 
stamens, large, without any involucre. Summer, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 
Spain and Southern France, 1629. (B. M. 1265.) 

N. Nigellastrum (Star Nigella). Jl. brown and green ; petals 
sessile, spreading. -July. I. very slender, h. 1ft. South Europe, 
1736. (B. M. 1266, under name of Garidella Nigellastruiii.) 

N". orientalis (Eastern).* /. yellow, spotted with red. Summer. 
I. divided into long narrow segments, pale glaucous green, h. lUt. 
Asia Minor, 1699. An inferior species, but very curious in both 
flower and carpels. (B. M. 1264.) 

N. sativa (cultivateil). jl. l)luish, destitute of an involucre. 
.Tuly. /., seguients sliort, linear, diverging. Stem erect, rather 
hairy, h. lAft. South Europe, North Africa, Asia Minor, 1548. 
'I'bis plant is supposed, bv some jiersous, to be the Fitches men- 
tioned in Isaiah xxviii. 25, 27. See Fig. 694. (S. F. G. 511.) 

NIG-EK.. Black. 

NIGGER CATEKPILLAR. See Turnip Sawfly. 

NIGHTFLOWER. Hee Nyctanthes. 



NIGHT MOTHS. See Noctua. 
NIGHT-SCENTED STOCK. A common name 

applied to Hesperifi lvisti.'<, Mathiola odvratissinia, &g. 

NIGHTSHADE. See Solanum. 




Fig. 694. Flower-stem, with Leaf, of Nigella sativa. 

NIGHTSHADE, DEADLY. A common name tor 
Atropa Belladonna. 

NIGHTSHADE, ENCHANTER'S. See Circroa. 

NIGRESCENS, NIGRICANS. Blackish 

NIGRINA. A syitonym of Melasma (which see). 

NIOBE. Included under Funl-ia. 

NIFA (its Moluccan name). Ord. Pahnew. A mono- 
typic g'enns. The species is an ornamental, unarmed, stove 
palm. This plant is somewhat difficult to grow ; its pot 
should be partially or nearly submerged in a tank in 
which tropical aquatics are cultivated. 

N. fruticans (shrubby). Ji. moncecious, axillary, enclosed in a 
spathe. fr. drupaceous, angular, one-seeded, aggi-egated in large 
heads. I. terminal, pinnatisect, often more than 20ft. long ; seg- 
ments lanceolate, acuminate, plicate-nerved, glaucous paleaceous 
beneath ; nuirgiu recurved at base. Trunk horizontal, elongated, 
robust. Estuaries of rivers of tropical Asia and Australia, 1822. 

NIFACE.3:. Included under Palmeoe. 

NIFHJEA (from inphos, snow; in allusion to the 
white flowers). Ord. Gesneracea?. A very small genus 
(two species) of softly villous, stove, herbaceous plants, 
of which one is Mexican, and the other a native of 
Cuba. Flowers white ; corolla rotate, broadly five-lobed ; 
tube very short ; pedicels fascicled in the axils. Leaves 
petiolate, ovate, toothed, soft, sub-membranous. Stems 
dwarf, erect ; roots creeping. For culture, see AcKi- 
menes. 
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N. albo-lineata. (white-lined). A synonym of PInnwa albo- 
liiwala. 

N. oblonga (olilong).* yf. wliite, axilhiiy and terminal, drooijing. 

Winter. /. oblon,!;-cordate, tootiied, rugose, h. 1ft. Guatemala, 

18'41. (B. R. 1842, 5.) 
N. rubida (leddi.sh). A .synonym of Phinart riibi,la. 

NIFHOBOLUS. Included under Polypodium (which 
.see). 

NIFHOFSIS. Included under Polypodium (which 
see). 

NISSOIiIA (named after William Nissolc, French 
botanist, Professor at Monti^ellier, born 1617, died 1735). 
Ord. Legumiiiosce . A small g'enus (only two species) of 
stove suft'ruticose berbs, of twining" liabit, indigenous to 
tropical America. Flowers yellow, in axillary racemes, 
or thyrsoid at the tips of the brancbes. Pods linear. 
Leaves iniiDari-pinnate ; leaflets few, exstipellate ; stipules 
setaceous. Nissolias thrive in a peat and loam com- 
post. Propagated by cuttings of short, stubby, half- 
ripened shoots, in spring or summer. Probably none of 
the species are now in cultivation. 

NITIDUS. Having an even, smooth, polished sur- 
face, as instanced in many seeds. 

NITTA-TBEI!. See Farkia africana. 

NIVENIA (named in honour of James Niven, a 
botanical collector, especially of African plants). Syn. 
Paranomus. Okd. Proteaceai. A genus comprising a 
dozen species of large greenhouse, evergreen, erect, leafy 
shrubs, natives of South Africa. Flowers in terminal 
or axillary spikes ; ilorets in fours, within a persistent, 
harry involucre of four leaves. Leaves simiJe or much 
divided, with filiform, sharp-pointed segments. The 
species require treatment similar to Frotea (which 
see). The two species here described are probably the 
only ones yet introduced. 

N. crlthmif olia (Crithmnm-leaved). fl. purple ; spikes sub- 
sessile, cylindrical, dense. .July. (. bi- or tri-ternate, slender, 
almost filiform, ILn. to liin. long. h. 4ft. 1810. (A. B. R. 243, 
under name of Protea Lafiopus.) 

N. media (middle). /. purple ; spikes ovate-oblong, terminal, 
solitary or sub-umbellate. July. I. sub-triternate, glal>rous, 
2in. long. h. 2ift. 1786. (A. B. R. 234, under name of Protea 
t^picata.) 

NIVEUS. Snow-white ; the purest white. 

NOCCA. A synonym of Lagascea. 

NOCCiEA. A synonym of Lagascea (which see). 

NOCTUA (Night Moths). A name applied with a 
considerable diversity of comprehensiveness in respect 
to the number of insects included under it, though, 
even in the widest acceptance, the species are aU 
heavy in body, with somewhat narrow front wings, dull 
coloured, but variegated with spots and cross bands. 
Used originally to denote any member of the great 
group now called Noduina. it became restricted to the 
family Noctuidce, and finally to the genus Noctua. A 
brief account of the family Nodaidai is here given. The 
distinctive characters are not easily put into words, 
yet the general aspect is somewhat easily recognised in 
the family. The front wings are narrow and laid 
flat, and so overlap as to render the whole^ insect 
narrow when at rest. In most of the species, the 
spread of wings averages about LJin., varying from lin. 
to 2iin. The larva; are usually cylindrical, thick, and 
smooth, and hide during the day either below ground 
or in and below the plants on which they feed at night : 
they are usually dull in colour of markings (see Fig. 
695). The pupa; are protected in earthen cocoons 
underground. The family includes four British genera, 
viz. : Ru.nna with one species, which has the fore wings 
brown, with three dark cross lines, and the hind wings 
dark grey, with darker fringes ; Tri'phcena (the Yellow 
Under- wings), from Ijin. to 2iin. in spread of wing, easily 



Noctua — continued. 
known by the hind wings being yellow or orange, with 
a black band along the rear margin; Agrotis (the Dart 
Moths), and Nuetua, both of which latter have grey hind 
wings, and vary from lin. to 2in. in spread of wings; the 
chief differences between them resting in the narrower 
fore wings, and, in Agrotis^ different arrangements in 
markings of the fore wings. Agrofis numbers twenty- 
three British species, Noctaa twenty, and Triplimmi six. 
The larvio of almost all these genera devour lierbaceous 
plants or Willows ; and many of them can thrive on a 
large variety of plants. Some attack the roots, others 
the leaves and the young stems, of many of our culti- 
vated potherbs ; and a considerable proportion may be 
included among the most hurtful of garden pests. In- 
deed, this family probably contains the Moths most 
hostile to gardeners. Noct ua is, perhaps, the least in- 
jurious of the three genera, since few of the larva; in 
it are in the habit of feeding largely on garden produce . 
Tnphwnfty though with fewer species, is probaljly more 
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Fig. 695. CvrcRPiLURS OF Tl'Rnii' Moth Agrotis segktum). 

destructive ; but pre-eminent in this respect is Agrotis. 
In this genus, many of the species live habitually on 
Turnip roots (see Turnip Moth), on Cabbages, and on 
almost all other vegetables grown for food. The most 
injurious kinds may be specified as the Turnip Moth 
{A. segetuni), the Heart and Dart {A. exdamationis) — 
like the last, very destructive to Turnip roots in winter, 
though omnivorous when pressed by hunger— the Garden 
Dart (.1. nigricans), and the White-line Dart (A. Tritici) ; 
though several of the remaining species are also harmful 
at times. To attempt to describe the above species in- 
dividually, would far exceed the space available here. 

Amongst the best methods for getting rid of the cater- 
pillars are to lay soot or gas-lime around the stems of the 
plants, so as to prevent access to them ; or to manure 
with guano, and earth-up the plants, to stimulate re- 
pair of injuries caused by the insects. If only a few 
choice plants arc attacked, it is advisable to remove the 
soil from the upper part of the root, and to pick out 
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the larviB ; or to examino the plants with a lantern at 
night, and to pick off t^uch as are visible. Those that 
live in the hearts of the plants cannot be removed with- 
out the destruction of the parts in which they lie. In 
the protection of Turnips, and other field crops, rooks 
and partridg-es afford the best aid, though starlings and 
other birds also eat not a few larvae. 

NODI!. That part of a stem from which a leaf, com- 
plete or incomjilete, arises. 

NODOSE, NODULOSE. Having many nodes, or 

knots. 

NODULES. Small hard nodi, or knots. 

NOISETTIA (named after Louis Claude Noisette, 
1772-1849, an eminent French cultivator of fruit trees, 
author of " Le Jardin Fruitier "). Ord. Violariew. A 
small genus (two species) of erect, almost simple, stove 
sub-shrubs, inhabiting tropical and Northern sub-tropical 
America. Flowers in the axils, shortly racemose or fasci- 
culate ; pedicels articulated above the middle. Leaves 
alternate, simple. The species thrive in a thoroughly 
well-drained compost of sandy loam and leaf mould, and 
require a light place near the glass. Propagated by 
cuttings, inserted in sand, under a hand glass, in heat. 
N, longifolia (long-leaved). Ji. cream-coloured or white, in 
bundles; spin- awl-sliaped. I. lanceolate, serrated, acute, tapering 
into short footstalks, h. 1ft. to Uft. Cayenne, 1824. 

NOLANA (from nolo, a little bell; alluding to the 
shape of the corolla). Svns. Neuclorfa, Sorema, 
Teganium. Obd. Convolvulacece. This genus consists 
of about eight species of hardy, glabrous or i^ubescent, 
often diffuse or prostrate herbs, natives of Chili and 
Peru. Flowers whitish, bluish (or pink?), in the axils, 
shortly pedunculate ; calyx campanulate ; corolla broad, 
almost funnel-shaped. Leaves solitary or twin, sessile or 
petiolate, entire, flat, sometimes slightly fleshy. The 
species are of easy culture in any moderately good garden 
soil, and in a sunny situation. Seeds should be sown 
in the open border during April or May. The species 
best known to cultivation are the following : 

N, atriplicifolia (Atriplex- leaved), yf. large; throat white, 
yellow inside. Summer. I. spathulate ; radical ones large. 
Stems procumbent, rather villous. Peru, 1834. Syn. jY. (jrandi- 
flora. (S. B. F. G, ser. ii. 305.) 

N, grandiflora (large-flowered). A synonym of N. atriplicifolia. 

N. lanceolata (lanceolate).* Ji. bhie, white, gTeen, solitary in 
the axils. July. L twin, lanceolate, semi-amplexicaul, obliquely 
adnate at base. /). 6in. Chili, 1860. (B. M. 5327. 




Fig. 696. Flowkking Bkanchle'I' oi- Noi.a.na pahahoxa. 

N. paradoxa (paradoxical)." f-., corolla canipanulately funnel- 
shaped. Summer. I. ovate, obtuse, pilose. Stem prostrate, 
hairy, (.'hili, 1825. See Fig. 696. (B. R. 865.) 

N. paradoxa (paradoxical), of Sims. A synonym of N. tcuella. 



Nolana — continued. 

N. prostrata (prostrate). JI. pale bine. July, I. ovate-ohlong, 

twin, rhomboid-ovate, entire. Peru, 1761. (li. J\I. 751.) 
N. tenella (tender).* /. pale bine, with a paler eye, on hairy, 

filiform peduncle.-^. Summer. I. ovate, obtu.se at both ends. 

Stems filiform. Plant clothed with viscid down. Chili, 1824. 

(B. I\I. 2604, under name of N. paradoxa.) 

NOLANAC£.S!. Included under Convolvuloi-ece. 
NOLINA (named after P. C. Nolin, a French botanist 

of the last century). Stn. Roulinict. Obd. Liliacece. 
This genus is included, by Mr. Baker, under Beaucarnea. 
There are about a dozen species, natives of Mexico, 
Texas, &c. N. georgiana is a showy, half-hardy plant, 
with a very large tunicated bulb ; it would prol^ably 
prove hardy in favoured localities in Southern counties. 
Under glass, in a cool house, it thrives in a well-drained 
sandy-loam comi:)Ost, and, during the season of rest, water 
should be sparingly administered. Increased by offsets. 
N. longifolia and IV". reawvata are described under Beau- 
carnea (which see). 

N, georgiana (Georgian).* Jl. whitish, small, disijosed on an 
erect stalk, 2ft. to 3ft. high, and branching at the top into a many- 
flowered panicle with spreading branches. May. I. dry, harsh, 
toothleted, narrow, strap-shaped. Georgia, 1812. (G. C. n. s., 
XV. 697.) 

NONATELIA. Included under Palicourea (which 
see). 

NONEA. See Nonnea. ^ 

NONNEA (named after J. P. Nonne, of Erfurt, 
1720-1772, a German writer on botany). Sometimes 
spelt Nonea. Syns. Ecliioicles, Oscampia. Ord. Bora- 
gineiv. A rather large genus (upwards of thirty species 
have been described) of half-hardy or hardy, annual 
or perennial, hispid or villous, erect or often diffuse, 
herbs, natives of Europe, North Africa, and Western 
Asia. Flowers pink, blue, white, or yellow, erect ; 
cymes at fi.rst dense, at length often separating into 
elongated, leafy-bracted branches ; corolla tube cylin- 
drical, lobes imbricated. Leaves alternate. N. rosea is 
probably the prettiest of the two or three species gro\vn 
in this country. For culture, see Anchusa (under 
which several of the species are often classed). 

N. rosea (rose-coloured).* Jt. rose-coloured, with a yeUowish-white 
throat. Summer. I. oblong, obtuse, h. 6in. to 12in. Asia Minor, 
&c. Diffuse hardy annual. Syn. Anchusa laii/olia. A. ver.ncolor 
(B. M. 3477) is a form in which the flowers are red when in bud, 
but turn a fine blue when fully expanded. 

NOONFLOWER. >See Tragopog-on pratensis. 

NOFAIiEA (from No-pal, the Mexican name for a 
Cactus). Ord. Cactece. A small genus (three si:)ecies) of 
fleshy, stove shrubs, inhabiting the West Indies, Mexico, 
and tropical South America, one being largely cultivated 
in the tropical regions of the globe. The species are 
allied to Opuntia, from which they differ in having erect 
and connivent, not expanding, petals, and in the stamens 
being shorter tlian the style, but longer than the coroUa. 
Flowers scarlet ; perianth inclosed. Leaves small, squami- 
form, on the younger tubercles. Branches articulated ; 
joints compressed, obovate or oblong ; tubercles bearing 
a few small prickles. Nopaleas thrive under conditions 
which are found suitable for Oxmntias, and most other 
Cacti. A thoroughly well-drained soil, amongst which 
should be incorx)Orated a fair proportion of lime rub- 
bish (which acts as a draining agent, and also supplies 
the lime which, in the form of oxalate, is found in such 
large quantities in the stems of old plants), is all that 
is needed. Unlimited sunlight, a fair supply of water 
when in growth, and a less quantity when at rest, com- 
plete the necessary conditions. 

N. COCCinellifera (eocliineal-bearin^). Jh l^in. in diameter. 
August. I. soon falling off, leaving a white scar and a tuft of 
short wool and bristles. Stem and older branches ashen-grey, 
nearly cylindrical, the younger parts being deep green and flat ; 
joints bin. to 1ft. long. /;. 8ft. to 10ft. West Indies, 1688. This 
plant is widely gTown as food for the cochineal insects, uf which 
large ipiantities are reared on it. Syn. Opuntia coccinellifera 
(IJ. M. 2741, 2742, imder name of Cactu.^' cochiuclUfer.) 
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ICOBANTEA (altered from Goiiora-antegri, the Carib- 
bean name of N. guianeiisin). Stns. A.^cium, Schwa lizia. 
Ord. Teriistriimiacew. A genus consisting of about eight 
species of handsome stove epiphytal or climbing shrubs, 
rarely arborescent, confined to tropical America. Flowers 
disposed in terminal, elongated, many-flowered racemes ; 
petals and sepals five, imbricated ; pedicels jointed at 
the base, furnished with i>etiolate, cucuUate, or saccate 
bracts. Leaves coriaceous, entire. The species (of which 
the two here described are probably the only ones yet 
introduced) thrive in a comi:iost of loam and peat, Propja- 
gated by ripened cuttings, which root freely in sand, 
under a glass, in heat. 

N. braziliensls (Brazilian). /I. green in the middle, but white 
(in the mav.iiiiis, racemo.se, on lon^' peduncles ; bract-si scarlet. 
1. ..iH.vate, stalked, /i. 6ft. Brazil, 1820. Climber. 

N. guianensis (Guiana), y/. violet, nearly .sessile, on long* spikes ; 
l)racts large, bladdery or cucuUate, scarlet. I. oblong, raucro- 
nate, coriaceous. Branches red, throwing out roots, by which 
it supports itself on trees near which it grows. Guiana, 1818. 
A beautiful species. (A. G. 220.) 

NORFOLK ISLAND PINE. See Araucaria 
excelsa. 

NOBNA. A synonym of Caltjpxo. 
NORWAY niAFLi:. See Acer platanoides. 
NORWAY SPRUCE. See Picea excelsa. 

NOTELJEA (from aolos, south, and Elaia. the Olive ; 
in allusion to the form and native place of the species). 
Stn. Rlujsospennum. Ord. OJeacew. A genus com- 
prising eight species of Australian, greenhouse evergreen 
shrubs or trees, with the habit of Olive, only three of 
which, probably, have yet been introduced. Flowers in 
short, fasciculate, axillary racemes ; petals four, broad, 
obtuse, free, or connected by jtairs to the filaments at 
the base. Drupe globose, ovoid or oblong. Leaves oppo- 
site, entire. The species thrive in a compost of peat 
and loam, with a little .sand and charcoal added. Pro- 
pagated, in April, by cuttings of firm side shoots, inserted 
in sand, imder a bell glass, without heat. 

N. longifolia (long-leaved). /. white, small ; racemes rarely lin. 
long. March tn Jime. ,//•. ovoid or globular, dark-bluish, 
I. lanceolate, reticidately veined on both surfaces, more or less 
ilowny beneath, dotless, 2in. to 6in. long. 1790. Tall shrub. 
Syn. 'Olea ajictala (A. B. E. 316). 
N. ovata (ovate), fl. similar to those of X. longifolia ; racemes 
few-flowered. .Tune. fr. like that of X. longij'olia. I. very 
shortly petiolate, ovate or broadly ovate-lanceolate, obtuse or 
acute, rounded or contracted at liase, liin. to 2in. long. 1824. 
Shrub. 
N. punctata (dotted), fl. as in N. longifolia. June. fr. ovoid, 
smaller than that of N. longifolia. I. oblong-lanceolate, 2in. to 
3in. long, tapering into a rather long petiole, reticulate ahove, 
densely dotted beneath. 1826. Shrub. 

NOTHOCHLJENA (from notlws, spurious, and 
chlaina, a cloak : some of the species appear to have 
involucres). Frequently, but incorrectly, spelt Notlio- 
clcena, or Northolw)ia. Including Cincinnlis. Oed. 
FiUces. A genns comprising about thirty-four species 
of wide-spread, ornamental stove or greenhouse ferns, 
differing from Oheilnntlies only by the absence of a 
distinct involucre, and connected with -it by gradual 
intermediate changes. The species should be grown 
slightly elevated above the rim of the pot, and in a 
compost of fibrous peat, silver sand, and small pieces of 
sandstone. Thorough drainage is most essential ; and the 
fronds should not be wetted. For general culture, f:ee 
Perns. Except where otherwise stated, all the species 
here described require greenhouse treatment. 
N. Candida (wiute). A synonym of X. sulphiirea. 
N. Chrysophylla (golden-fvonded). A garden synonym of 

X. flari-ii-i. 
N distans (distant), sti. densely tufted lin. to 3in. long, wiry. 
frmuh 6in to 9in. long, -Jin. to lin. broad, hipinnate ; pnmie often 
much curled together, the lower ones distant, .leltoid, cut down 
to the rachis into oblong, obtuse, entire or .slightly lobed 
pinnules ; lower surface and rachis scaly. Australia, tVc. 
N Ecklonlana (Ecklon's).* rAiz. wo.. dy, densely sculy. sti. ii». 
t.i 6im long, strong, erect, scaly, fronds 6iii. to 12in. long, 2m. t.j 



Nothoclilsena — continued. 

3in. br.iail, bi- tripinnatifid ; upper pinna? cl..se, the lower ones 
suli-distant, deltoid ; pinnules close, lanceolate, pinnatifid or 
pinnate, \\ith sliort, ..bloiig segments ; lower surface and rachis 
ilensely s.-aly. Cape C...lony, .Vc, 1838. A han.lsonie but very 
rare s|.oiies. 

N. ferruginea (rusty). rJiiz. tln<:k, bearing bulb-like scaly bu.ls. 
ati. sulj-tufted, 2in. to 4in. long, wiry, erect, sli.gldly matted. 
fronds 6in. to 12iu. long, .),iu. to lin. broad, simply i.innate ; 
pinufe sessile, TJin. to iin. long, ovate, deeply pinnatitid, with 
blunt l..bes ; upper surface pale green, villous; lower densely 
ti.iuient. .se ; edge inflexed. su/"t black. ^\'est Indies, Mexico. 

N. flavens (yellow).* .^U. densely tufted, 4in. to Sin. long, naked. 
fronds 4in. to Bin. long, 2in. to 4in. broa.l, oblong-deltoid, tri- 
piiinate ; piinue distant, the lower ones deltoid ; tlie pinnules 
stalked, with oblong segments, lin. to l^in. broad ; lower surface 
densely coated witli bright yellow powder, sori brown, extending 
from the edge nearly to "the midrili. Central America. An 
elegant stove species, known in gardens sometimes as X. chri/so- 
plnjlla. Sy.ns. Cinci'iads jiartiis and i^gnioograoiinc jlarmti. 




Fifi. 597. Frond of Nothochl.en'.^ nive.i Hookerf. 

N. hypoleuca (white beneath).* ;7///. bulbiferous, with dark 
brown scales, sti. tufted, slender, 2in, to 4in. long, fronds 4in. 
to 6in. l.uig, about lin. broad, bipinnatifld ; pinna; iin. to iin. 
long, lin. to iin. broad, ovate, cut down nearly or quite to the 
rachis below into blunt lobes, naked and pale green above, 
ilensely tomentose beneath ; edge slightly inflexed. Chili. 

N lanuginosa (woolly).* sti. densely tufted, woolly, \viry, very 
sh..rt. froiiils bin. to 9in. long, lin. to liin. broad, oblong- 
lanceolate, bipinnate; pinnfe close, lanceolate, the central ones 
the larnest, wdth close, roundish or oblong, entire ..r three-lobed 
pinnules ; rachis more or less woolly. South Europe, Australia, 
1778. A very handsome species, distinguished from the rest by 
its tiense white woolly tomentum. 
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Notkoclilsena — continued. 

N, Marantse (Maranta's).* rhiz. woody, with dense fibrillose 
scales. Nti. strong, wiry, 3in. to 6in. long, more or less matted. 
fronds 4in. to 12in. Ions, l^in- to 3in. broad, oblong-lanceolate, 
bipinnate ; pinn?e lanceolate, cut down to the densely scaly rachis 
into close, oblong, entire pinnules, one line broad. South Europe, 
Himalayas, North Africa, &c. 

N. mollis (soft), rhiz. woolly, thick, with black scales, sti. 2in. 
to Sin. long, strong, erect, matted, fronds Sin. to 12in. long, lAin. 
to 2in. broad, tripinnate ; upper pinnae close ; lower ones distant, 
lanceolate, with a thick rachis, and often up-curled ; segments 
small, roundish ; upper surface dark gieen, naked ; lower surface 
and racliises woolly. Chili and Andes of Guatemala. 

N. Newlierryi (Newberry's). sti, tufted, Sin. to 5m. long. 
frond-i Sin. to Sin. long, lanceolate-oblong, three- or four-pinnate ; 
ultimate segments obovate, crowded, one-third to half a line 
broad, entire or sub-crenate, both sides covered with a dense 
white tomentum of slender entangled hairs, more dense below. 
sori rather large, at last emergent from the tomentum. Cali- 
fornia. 

N. nivea (snowy).* sti. densely tufted, 4in. to 6in. long, scaly. 
fronds Sin. to 6in. long, l^in. to 2in. broad, ovate, tripinnate ; 
pinnEe distant, the lower ones deltoid; pinnules long-stalked, 
with blunt, oblong, or roundish terminal segments, one to two 
lines long and half a line to one line broad ; lower surface coated 
with pure white powder, sori brown. Andes, from Mexico to 
Peru. A handsome species. 

N, n. Hookeri (Hooker's).* "A form known only in cultivation* 
with close dilated segments and sessile pinnules" (Baker). See 
Fig. 697. 
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FKi. 698. Frond or NoTno((rT,.K,NA sinuata. 



N. sinuata (sinuated). rhiz. very thick, densely scaly, and 
bulbiferous. sti. sub-tufted, 2iji. to 4in. long, tlrm, erect, matted. 



Nothochlsena — continued. 

fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, lin. to 2in. broad, simply pinnate ; pinnae 
short-stalked, ^in. to lin. long, ^in. to ^in. broad, ovate or oblong, 
varying from entire to deeply pinnatifid ; rachis densely scaly ; 
edge slightly infiexed. Mexico, 1851. A handsome stove exhi- 
bition fern. " See Fig. 698. (B. M. 4699.) 

N. sq.uamosa (scaly), sti. tufted, lin. to 4in. long, densely 
scaly, fronds Sin. to 4in. long, lin. or more broad, ovate-lanceo- 
late, bipinnate ; pinnae opposite, the lowest 4in. long, |in. broad, 
ovate, blunt, cut down to the rachis below into several linear- 
oblong pinnules ; rachis and under surface densely scaly, sori 
brownish ; the edge sub-scariose. Mexico to Argentine teni- 
tory, &c. 

N, sulphurea (sulphurous). rhiz. creeping, the scales dense, 
rigid, linear, nearly black, sti. tufted, 4in. to 6in. long, wiry, 
naked, fronds 2in. to Sin. each way, deltoid ; upper pinna; 
simple, central ones lanceolate, cut down to the rachis at the 
base into oblong lobes ; lowest pair with the lowest pinnules 
much prolonged, iin. or more long, pinnatifid or pinnate ; lower 
surface coated with white or yellow powder. soH black. Cali- 
fornia, &c. Syns. jV. Candida, Cheilanthes pulveracea, and Gin- 
cinalis sulphurea. 
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F\r.. 699. Frond of Notiiochl.en.v trichomanoides. 

N, trlchomanoldes (Trichomaues-like).* rhiz. thick, bulbiferous, 
the scales black, sti. tufted. 2in. to 4in. long, firm, erect, slightly 
scaly, fronds 6in. to 12in. long, |in. to Uin. broad, shnply pin- 
nate ; piniiii' sessile, ovate-oblong, l^lunt, pinnatifid, with blunt 
lobes; lower surface clothed witli white powder and fine ferru- 
ginous woolly hairs ; the edge inflexcd. Jamaica and Cuba, 
1844. A very beautiful stove species, and one of the best for 
growing in a basket. See Fig. 699. 

NOTHOCLJENA. See Notliochlseua. 
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NOTHOIiJEirA. See NothocMssna. 

NOTHOIiIRION. Inchided un.lcr Lilinm (whicli 
see.) 

irOTHOSCORDUlVt (from notlws, spurious, and 
ScvnJun, Garlic ; in reference to the near relationship 
which exists between this genus and AlUmii). In- 
cluding Galo.iennluin. Stns. Henperoclea, Olir/osma, 
Pseudoscorihim. Ord. LiUacem. A genus comprising 
some half-a-score species of greenhouse or hardy bulbous 
plants, of which one is Chinese, and the rest are found 
in extra- tropical America and in the Andes region. 
Flowers in terminal, many-flowered umbels, with tlie 
pedicels not articulated ; perianth marcescent, persistent : 
segments six, connate at base or in the middle, in many 
oases spreading or campanulato-oonnivent. Leaves radical, 
linear, flat. Bulbs tunioated. For culture, see Allium 
(in which, and in Milln, the species of this genus are, 
by some authoriti*^s, distributed}. 
N. aureum (goMen). ,V synonym of Bhnmcrla atire 



l| 




Fig. 700. Nothoscordum fragrans, sliowin^i; llaldt and 
detached Single Flower. 

N. fragrans (fragfi'^mt).* jl. white, with a bar of very Vi^\e lilac on 
the outer side of each division, fragri'ant, in umbels of from six 
to twenty. .Summer. I. linear-lanceolate, h. l:l^ft. to 2ft. North 
America, 1822. A vigorous and handsome hardy species. SvN. 
Allnnii franraiif!. See Fig*. 700. (B. R. 898.) 

N. inodorum (inodorous). _fl. whitish, with Ijmwnish-purple 
streaks, scentless ; iniihel lax, six to twelve-tlowered. April and 
:\Iav. I. all radiral, narvow-lorate. Stem l.'.ft. hi^h, Carolina, 
1770. Hardy. (B. M. 1129, under name of Alliinn iu<nJnn(,ii.) 

N. macrostemon (large-stamened). Ji-. six to twenty to an um- 
bel ; perianth palu lilac or whitish, ^in. to ^in. deep, the base a 
green cup ; pedicels erect ; anthers yellow ; scape lUt. to 2ft. 
lon^f. Summer. I. developed ^yiih the flower, nnmeruns, snb- 
erect, fleshy, narrowdinear. 9in. to 12in. loni;. lUienns Ayies, 
1875. Half-hardy. Syn. MlUa marrobinuon. 

N. neriniflorum (Nerine-flowered). This is the correct name nf 
the plant descrilK--d in this work an Caloscordinn neri)Ufjioniiii. 

N. striatellum (slightly-striped). Jl. gTeenish-yellnw, umbellate ; 
petals Mvate, acute, striated ; peduncle.s erect. iMav. /. linear. 
Chili. Ilalf-liardy. (B. M. 2419, under name of <>niitho,iali(tn 
firainiiifinii.) 

N. striatum (striated-leaved). Jl. white ; segments six, lanceo- 
late, spreading. May. I. I'm. to Sin. high, radical, upright, 
linear-lorate, striated, h. Sin. North-west America, iVc. Hardy. 
(B. M. 1035 and 1524, under name of Allium .striatum.) 

NOTIOPHRYS. A sjnionym of Platylepis (which 

fiee). 

NOTOSPARTIUM (from iio/o.s-, Southern, and 
Sparlitim. Broom ; in reference to the Broom-like ap- 
pearance of the plant, and its being* a native of the 
Southern hemisphere). Ord. Leguminoi^w. A mo.st 
curious monotypic genus, the species being a beautiful 
and interesting, half-hardy or greenhouse, leafless slirnb 
or small tree, of Broom-like habit. '' This, the ' Pink 
Broom' of the residents in the Middle Islands of New 
Zealand, is one of the most beautiful plants in the 
Colony, and is further remarkable as being a member of 
what is one of the largest families of plants in every 
part of tlie world, except New Zealand. Indeed, the 
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Notospartium — continued. 
absence of Le>jiimin(>mx^ in New Zealand, in contrast 
especially with their great abundance in Australia, is the 
most singular feature in the Flora of the Island " 
(Hooker). It succeeds in a peaty soil, but can also 
be well grown in turfy loam. No doubt the plant will 
prove quite hardy in many places in Southern Britain. 

N. Carmichdelise (Carmichael's).* Jt. pink, rather small, in many- 
Howered racemes ; calyx camjianulate, truncate ; stain laT'd 
obovate-ohcnrdate, nut ain'icled at tbe base ; wings olilriug. with 
an incurved auricle at the ba-^e, slmrter than the keel. Hranclics 
slender ; branch lets pendnkms, \^■hipc(^l■d-like. //. sometimes 
20ft. 1883. (li. M. 6741.) 

NOTYLIA (from iioto.^. the back, and /i/Zn.s', a hump ; 
referring to a singular lump on the column). Ord. 
Oirhideoi. A small genus of low, stove, tropical American 
orchids. About eigiiteen species have been described ; 
but probably several of these are merely varieties. 
Flowers mostly inconspicuous, racemose ; sepals narrow, 
erect, or almost spreading ; lip unguiculate and quite 
entire. Few of the species are seen under cultivation. 
They do best in small baskets full of peat fibre, potsherds, 
and sphagnum, or attached to a piece of teak with a 
little fresh sphagniim wired over base of plant. 

N. albida (whitish). //. greenish-yellow, small, disposed in dense 
pendulous racemes 6in. hmg. A]jril. I. cuneate-ligulate, oblong, 
obtuse, acute. Pseud* > - bulbs c;espitnse, small, compressed, 
onedeaved. h. bin. (.'entral America, 1851. (B. M. 6311.) 

N. bicolor (two-c(doured). Ji., sepals white ; petals lilac, with 
blue spftts at base, wider than the sepals ; lip same colour as 
petals, free ; spikes lirooping, 2in. to 3in. long. I. about Hve, 
efjuitant, stiff, sciuntar-shaped, half the length of thp flower- 
spikes, (luatemala, 1866. (11. M. 5609.) 

N. bipartita (bipartite). //. numerous, similar to those of a 
Oendrochilum. Muxico, 1880, 

N. punctata (dotted), jt. yellow, green ; sepals and petals olituse; 
lip obcuneate, unguiculate, acute, callous at base. /'. 6in. 
Trinidad, 1822. (B. R. 759, under name of PleurothalU!< -pu urfata.) 

NUCLEUS. The central part of the ovule in which 
the embryo is engendered. 

NUNNISZHARIA. .SV^ Chamsedorea. 

NUNNEZIA. See Chamffidorea. 

NUFHAB. (from Na ufo r, or Kijloufar, the Arabic 
name of Nijinplicra). Ord. Nijmp]i(Eace(p. A small genus 
(three or four species) of very beautiful aqrratic, perennial 
herbs, inhabiting the extra-tropical regions of the 
Northern hemisphere. Flowers yellowish, rather large ; 
calyx of live or six concave, coriaceous sepals ; petals 
many, small ; stamens numerous, in several rows, ulti- 
mately bent backwards. Leaves peltate, floating. 
Nuphars are perfectly hardy, and thrive eitlier in still 
or in running water. Although they are sometimes 
found at much greater depths, they perhaps succeed 
best when their stout rootstocks are planted in mud, 
with from Gin. to I'^in. of water above them. If 
the roots are fastened inside loosely-made wicker work 
baskets of rich soil, and these placed under water in 
the spots where it is desired to have the plants grow, 
no difficulty will . be experienced. Unless the newly- 
planted rootstocks are firmly fixed, they frequently 
float to the surface of the water ; but, when treated 
as above suggested, the roots soon form and fix them- 
selves in the mud outside the baskets in which they 
have been placed. N. pumilu-m is a charming little 
plant, a much smaller grower than either N. adreiid or 
N. luteum, and, therefore, suital)le for small pieces of 
water where those species would prove too large. All 
should be planted in full sun, as, although the plants 
grow freely enongh in shade, they only produce flowers 
when allowed the full benefit of sunlight. 

N. advena (stranger).* Jl. yelhtw, with red anthers, large, r.n 
round stalks; sei)ais six; petals many, small, shorter than the 
sepals, never exceeding the stamens. Sunmier. I. ereet, cordate, 
with divaricated lobes, on iialf-round peti<des. The leaves 
and flowers of this species rise considerably above the surface of 
the water. 1772. (B. M. 684, under name of yyinpl/cea adcena.) 

N. Kalmiana (Kalm'.s). A synonym of X pinnibnn. 

3 N 
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N. luteum (yellow).* Yellow Water Lily. Jl. yellow, with a 
brandy-like scent, on stalks rising a little above the surface 
of tbe water ; sepals five ; petals very numerous ; stigmas 
entire, ten to thirty-rayed, profoundly umbilicated. Summer. 
I. Sin. to 12in. across, orbicular, deeply two-lobed at base ; 
lobes usually contiguous. The rootstock abounds in tannic 
acid. See Fig. 701. (Sy. En. B. 54.) 




.;/,, the flower.s of the Snow- 



VlG. 701. Nl PIIAR LLTEL'M. 

N, pumilum (dwarf), /f. ^^in. to lin. across when fully outspread ; 
stigma rays eijiht to ten, reaching the margin. I. oblong, deeply 
two-lobed at the base ; lobes at length spreading. Syn. 
X Ealmiana. (B. M. 1243, under name of X>/mphcfa Eabniana ; 
Sy. En. B. 56.) 

NUT. Spp Corylus. 

NUT. A hard, indehiscent pericarp, usually con- 
taining' only one seed. 

NUTANS. Nodding 

drop. 

NUT]>I£G. See Myristica fragrans. 

NUTMEG, CALABASH. See Monodora Myri- 
stica. 

NUTTALLIA, of Torrey and Gray (named after Thomas 
Nuttall, a celebrated North American botanist ; he died 
in 1859). Ord. Rosacece. A monotypic geniis. The 
species is a small, ornamental, hardy, deciduous shrub, 
growing freely in almost any garden soil, and, where 
seeds cannot l)e procured, is easily increased hy means 
of the suckers which spring plentifully from the roots. 
N. cerasiformis (Cerasus-like).* ^^. white, small, polygamo- 
ditecious, in axillary, drooping racemes ; stamens fifteen. Karly 
spring. /■/•. Plum-like, with a purple blooin. I. obovate, entire*. 
k. 5ft. California, 1848. An extremely pretty plant, of nearly 
globose habit, branching freely, and producing fiowers in abund- 
ance. (Ct. C u. s., xix. 309.) 
N. cordata. Src Callirhoe triangulata. 
N. digitata. See Callirhoe digitata. 
N. Papaver. See Callirhoe Papaver. 

NUTTALLIA (of De Oandolle). A .synonym of 
Nemopanthes (which yee). 

NUT-TREE. The common name for Corylus 

Avellaua (whicli .see). 

NUT -WEEVIL {Bnlani,in.s ,u'r,.nn). It ha.s pro- 
I)al>ly occurred to most persons, when eating Hazels or 
Filberts, to find some of the shells filled with a black, 
nauseous powder, instead of with the healthy kernel ; or, 
occasionally, a fat, white maggot may be found feeding 
on the kernel. The cause of these disappointments is 
the Nut-Weevil, a curious-looking beetle (see Fig. 702), 
remarkable for the length and .slenderness of its beak, 
on the middle of which are situated tJie antennftt. The 
beetle is about '.in. long. Tlie body is egg-sliaped; it 
is dark brown or black, Imt is covered with grey, 
yellowi.sh-grey, or white liairs, which form irregular, 
oblique, paler spots on the shoulders, and on the wing- 
covers. The hairs can be readily rubbed off, leaving 
the dark ground colour visible The beak is red-brown ; 
it is a little thickened towards the tip, but beyond the 
antennae it curves downwards, slightly in the male, 
strongly in the female. T]ie antenna; have a long joint 



Nut-Weevil — continued. 
at the base, followed by a number of short ones ; the 
end ones are thicker, so that they form a knob at the 
tip. There is a .sharp bend, like an elbow, formed just 
at the tip of the long joint (see Fig. 702). 

In June, when the nuts are about half-grown, the 
female Weevils may be found boring 
holes in the still soft nutshell. One 
_ egg is laid in each nut, and it is 

pushed, by aid of the long beak, into 
the nut. The hole very quickly closes 
up, and hardly a scar even can be 
detected. From the egg emerges a 
little grub, which feeds upon the seed 
or kernel, and leaves, in its stead, 
only a mass of dark, powdery excre- 
ment. The grub is yellowish-white, 
wrinkled, and footless, and lies curled 
round on one side. Its head is small, 
and yellowish-brown. When full-fed, 
it eats a round hole through the shell 
of the nut, falls to the earth, and 
burrows under it, there to become a 
pupa. The beetles emerge from the soil in May of the 
following year ; and, for a time, they feed on the young 
buds of the Hazel-bushes. 

Rpmedie.";. When the nuts are attacked, the grubs 
cannot be detected or removed, except when the nuts 
fall from the bushes. The latter should be well shaken 
during the autumn, occasionally ; and all the nuts that 
fall should be gathered and burned, before the grubs 
come out. In April, and the beginning of May, gas-lime 





Fig. 702. Nut-Weevil anp (iRUB. 

or soot may be scattered below the bushes, in prepara- 
tion for the beetles coming up from the soil. Beating 
the bushes in dull weather will cause the beetles to 
fall from the branches ; and tarred boards, or other 
appliances, to prevent their escape, should be placed 
below, to receive them wlien they fall ; or they may be 
swept up at once from cloths laid on the soil. It is 
well not to allow wild Hazel-bushes to grow near planta- 
tions of cultivated Hazels or Filberts. 

NUYTSIA (named after Peter Nu5i:s, a celebrated 
Dutch navigator, and discoverer of that part of Australia 
called Nuytaland). Firo - tree. Ord. Loranfhaceo;. A 
monotypic genus. The species is a very glabrous, showy, 
greenhouse tree, differing much from its near allies, 
LorantJnis, i\;c., in being terrestrial and not parasitical. It 
would probably thrive in a compost of sandy peat and 
fibry loam ; but, so far, it is believed, the plant has not 
been successfully grown in this country. 

N. fiorlbunda (maiiy-flnwfred). JI. (irange ; racemes 6in. to Sin. 
lonji*, crowded at the tops of the branclies, simple ; peduncles 
longer than the flowers, bearing each three bracts and three 
flowers at tlie apex ; corolla nearly lin. long. I. alternate, linear, 
olitiise, thick, 2iii. to 3in. long. Branches terete. A. 15ft. to 
25ft. South-west Australia. 
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NTCTAGIM-Ea:. An order of herb.s, rarely shrubs 
or trees, mliabitmg tropical and warm regions, mostly 
America, rarely fonnd in Australia, very rare in Africa 
Flowers hermaphrodite, rarely unisexual, regular 
frequently disposed in paniculate or corymbose ter- 
minal and axillary cymes, very rarely solitary or rac- 
mose, sometimes umbelhilate or capitate, often with a 
calyciform myolucre ; perianth small or minute, or rarely 
rather large, obscure or coloured : stamens one to many 
hypogynous. Fruit yarious. Leaves opposite and alter- 
nate, sessile or stalked, simple, entire, peimiveined. 
1 he roots of this order are endowed with purgative or 
emetic qualities : that of Mirahili. Jalapa (false Jalap) 
has the nauseous smell of the true .Jalap, with which 
It was long confounded. The order comprises twenty- 
three genera and about 215 species. 
AbroiiKu Uoiiijaiiirillen, Mi niliilis, Niirtc 



Example 
yrtayiniii . 

NYCTANTHES (from nijr, nyrios, night, and ((u///,..., 
a flower; m allusion to tlie flowers opening at the ap- 
proach of night, and falling off at the break of day). 
Okd. Oleaceai: A monotypic genus. The species is an 
erect, spreading, stove shrub, or small tree, thriving in 
a compost of sandy loam and fibry peat, to which may 
be added a .small quantity of sand and charcoal. 



of half, ripened 
glass, in bottom 



Propagated, in May, by cuttings 
shoots, inserted in sand, under a bell 
heat. 

N. arbor-tristls. Tree of Sadness. /7. 
iihite, uumevous, very fragrant, disposed 
in a large, terminal, leafy, cross-armed 
panicle, composed of small, five-floweretl, 
terminal iimbellets ; corolla salver-shaped. 
July. I. on short petioles, cordate, acu- 
minated, entire or coarsely serrated, sca- 
brous. Branches tetragonal. /;. 10ft. to 
18ft. India, 1781. (B. JNI. 1900; B. B 
399.) 

NTCTEBINIA. A synonym of 
Zalnzianskia (which see). 

NYCTERItTM. Included under _ 

Solanum (which see). ~ _ 

NYCTOCALOS (from «;/..•, mjctus. 
night, and liahjs. beautiful ; referring 
to the flowers and time of opening 

of the first-discovered species). Obd. Bi(iiioii,iacea'. A 
small genus (three species) of stove, scandent, tall 
.shrubs, of which but one species is as yet introduced. 
The other two are natives of the Malayan Archipelago. 
Flowers few, on long peduncles : corolla tube very long, 
cylindrical ; limb spreading, or two-lipped ; lobes five, or- 
biculate. Leaves opposite, trifoliolate ; leaflets entire, pe- 
tiolulate. The species described below succeeds best when 
planted out in well-drained turfy loam and sand in the 
stove, and its long shoots trained near the glass in full 
light. 

N. Thomsoni (Thomson's). /. white, expanding at night and 
dropping the next morning ; peduncles pendulous, bearing ter- 
minal cymes ; corolla with a long, narrow, ascending tnhe, 7in. 
long, and a broad. Gloxinia-like, ob]ii(ue hmli. I. trifnliolatf. 
Assam, 1868. (B. M. 5678.) 

NYLANSTIA. A synonym of Muudtia (which see). 
N'YIKIFK.SIA (from mjmphe, a water-nymph ; in re- 
ference to the habitation of the plants). Water Lily. 
Stn. Cfstalia. Ord. Ny)nphf.eace<:e. A rather large 
genus (about a score species) of handsome stove, green- 
house, or hardy aquatics, with a fleshy or tuberous root- 
stock. They are mostly distributed over the Northern 
hemisphere or the tropical regions, a few being found 
in South Africa or Australia. Flowers white, blue, or 
red, showy, solitary ; sepals four, girding the base of 
the torus ; petals numerous, achiatc to the torus. Leaves 
large, profoundly cordate, or peltate, floating. The culti- 
vation of Water Lilies is by no means difficult. The 
hardy ones may be planted on hillocks of turfy loam, 
decomposed manure, and rough sand, so that the crown 
remains from 6in. to 12in. below the surface of the 



Nymphsea— co/iHiiiiei/. 

water. Where it is impracticable to make a hillock, 
place the tubers in baskets of rich soil, and submerge 
these in the places where the plants are intended to 
grow-. ^ The stove species tlirive in large pots, wherein 
a similar mixture of soil to the above should lie used, 
but they require a house temperature of from B.5deg. to 
7.5deg., and the water heated to about the last-named 
figure ; thougli several will succeed if kept much cooler. 
A full exposure to all the sun and light possible is re- 
commended, .supi.osing other (dants grown in the hou,so 
wiU bear it as well as the Nymphicas. As the leaves 
ril)en, gradually lower the temperature of the water 
and the house, and allow the tubers to remain in the 
water until the time for repotting conies round-thc 
toUownig March. Some growers even dry off the roots, 
by gradually withdrawing all the water, and just keep- 
ing the soil moistened now and then, to (irevcnt dry- 
rot. Arc. Probably the first-named plan is tlic best. 
Propagated by seeds, which, in most cases, ripen freely. 
They should be sown in small pots of soil, and submerged 
in a shallow warm-water tank, in spring. The .scedlin"-s 
will grow away freely, if iiroperly treated, and will flower 
well the .same season. 

N. advena (stranger). .4 synciiyin ,if Suphar adrciin. 
N. alba (white).* Cmniion \Miite Water Lily. //. wliite s,-entless 
H'lating on the surface of the water, lin, to ^hl. across ; .sepals 




Flo. 703. NV.MI'IT.KA ,VI,1L\. 

four : petals fruni sixteen to twenty-four, in two or tinee roA\-s, 
the outer ones having a green streak along tlie tiack. Sunmiei-. 
Z. deelily cordate, entire, smootli. Kurope (Britain), itc. .See 
Fig. 703. Of tids lieautiful hanly species tliere is a very pretty 
rosy-pink variety, known as rosia. (R. ]|. 1879, 230, under name 
of A'. Caxpfirti.) 
N. amazonum (Amazon), jl. Sin. tu 4iu. in diameter, very fra- 
grant ; sepals yellow-green, jturple at base ; petals yellowish- 
white. /. suti-orbicular, cruilate, olHuse, entire or sinuate- 
toothed, usually reddish beneath, ^in. to 12in. long. .Jamaica. 
(Ireenliouse. (B. -M. 4823.) 
N. ampla (large), of Hooker. A synonym of ^V. aiitpia upei'iom. 
N, a. speciosa (showy). //., (>etals white or yellowish-white ; 
exterior stamens much longer tlian the interior ones. July. 
I. cordate and a Httle peltate, sinuate-toothed, glabrous, usually 
purple beneath, .laiuaica, 1801. Stove. (B. M. 1469, under 
name of A', ampla.) 
N, caerulea (hhie). .4 synouym of .V. xicllulii. 
N. Caspary (Caspary). A synonym of X. rilba r"sm. 
N. dentata (tootlied). A synonym of -V, L':tii.s 'hninta. 
N. Devonlensls (Duke of Devonshire's).* fi. brilliant rosy-red, 
from Sin. to Sin. across. Spring to winter. /. large, peltate. 
A most beautiful stove hyluld, between ^V. Lotu^ and ^V. rubra 
(JJ. M. 4665; J'. F. G. hi. 98.) 
N. elegans (elegant), f. fr;igraiit, the size of the common \\':iter 
Lily; sepals pale green, yellowish at base, and streaked with (leep 
lirown ; petals tv^elve to fourteen, yellowish-white, tinged with 
purphsh-blue ; I)oth oblong" and obtusely acuminated. June. 
L floating, about 6in. long, 4.',iii. to 5in. brr>ad, purjile lieneath. 
Xew Mexico, 1850. Stove. (B. M. 4504.) 
N, flava (yellow), jf. canary yellow, of medium size. Summer. 
I. oblong-orbicuiai', shallowly crenate, with slightly diverging, 
somewhat prolonged auricles at the base, irregularly blotched 
with a bronzy colour, especially in the early part of the season. 
Blade 4in. to 6in. long, and 3-^m. to 5in. broad. Rhizome slender, 
forming numerous suckers. This species never becomes tlioroughly 
deciduous, and, therefore, should never be dried off. South 
I'nited States, 1881. Xearlv liardv. 
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N. ^igantea (j;iKiUitic).* .//. of a beautiful blue, bin. to 7iii. acn.ss, 
witli niiiiierous pL'tals ami a tluiise lutiss of deep ftoldeii-cobiurerl 
.staiiii'iis, ^vhieh fuini a striking contrast. Summer. /, peltate, 
smuotb, (lark ^n'een. Australia, 1852. A Ijantlsome greeuiinuse 
or stove species. (B. M. 4647.) 

N. Kalmiana (K'alin's). A synonyni of Nuphu,- puiiiiliuii. 

N. LotUS.^ K;;yptiari Lotus. /?. red or white, with tlie sepals red 
at the niari;ins, large. Suninier. I. jieltate, sharply serrated 



I'l 



■ilu 



Lit the nerves, and jiulpescent Itetween 
■Jhis is the Lotus, 



under suifa. ^ -_ 

them. Tropics of old World, 1802. Stuve, 

which was eelelirated by tlie ancient Egyptians, sacred to Isisj 
and was sometimes engraven on their very ancient coins. It is 
not to be ci)uf(tuiiiled with the Luti's <tf the Lotophagi, which is 
supposed to be Zizjiphu.s L<>tii.s. The seeds, dried antl ground, 
were made into a kind of bread by the ancient Egyptians, as 
were also the roots. Fig. 704 repivsents an abnormal conilition, 
which appeared In the l*aris Botanic (iarden some years ago. 
Knnn the axils of some of the floral leaves of an otherwise normal 
flower, have developed live Hower-st;ilks (twu lieing unitcil), each 
liearing another flower; a \'ery strange and interesting instance 
of |)rolirtcati<in. (A. U. 11. 505; L. M. 12d0 ;ind 136^, undername 
of A. rnhra.) 
N. L. dentata (toothed).'^ .//. pure white, very large, fmm 6in. to 
14in. in diameter, mariy-petaled, produced in great prnfusiun in 



Nymphsea — contiyiued. 

Summer. I. peltate, bluntly and sinuately toothed, not dotted, 
smooth on both surfaces, two-lobed at the base ; lobes incumbent. 
Cape of (iood Hope, 1792. A liandsrnne greenhouse or stove 
species, distinguisheil from A'. .sfcUafa by its much laiger and 
many-i)etaled flowers, ami by the i)etals being more obtuse. 
{V\ d. S. vi. 645.) 

N. Stellata (starry).* Jl. blue, very delicately scented, produced in 
abundance throughont the summer months. /. pelUite, nearly 
entire, without duts, glabrous on lioth surfaces, two-kibed at the 
liase. Tiojncal Africa, 1812. A beautiful stove plant, which 
was probably held sacred liy the Egyptians, and fretiuently repie- 
sented <in their nid monuments and in hieroglyphics. (.B. M. 
552. unrlcr name of X. cirrulca.) 

N. S. cyanea(hlue). Indian Blue. fl. blue. June to September. 
;. pcltitL iHili L 1809 St<\e (B M. 2058.) 

N. S. versicolor (\ ui ms t»douied) Jt. white, changing to red ; 
sc\Li il of the Mitu petils ue^Htn, and funowed (m the back 
with ^utJi lines sunniui I peltate, with the margin and 
betwi i_n the iti esses smn itch t i thed, full of pustules, glaI.>rous 
on liotb snifuLs lentil lu07 Stuve. (IJ. M. 11B9, under 
n mil, of \ III \ii f t ) 

N. s. zanzibarensis (/ m/ili u) * //. intense blue ; anthers witli 
a sh idc tf Mokt sLp lis w,ieen outside and purple within. 




Fi(J. 704. NvMrn.HA Loris, with Abnormal Intiorescence. 



autnnui. l. peltate, very large, serrated at the margins, often 2ft. 
in diameter. Sierra Leone, 1845. A magnificent variety. (B. M. 
4257, under name of N. ilentala.) 



N. Lotus (Lotus), of Sims. A syiionjin of N. thr 



I, all's 



N, micrantha (small-flowered). //. smaller tliun the comn]on 
Water Lily ; sepals four, pale yellowish-green ; petals nian>, white 
or ^\hitish. August. I. elliptic-rotunilate, tinged underneath 
with pale purplish-brown. West Africa. Stove. (B. M. 4535.) 

N, nitida (shining). /'. white, scentless, smaller than those of 

,V. odoi'iffa ; petals Idunt. June. /. cordate, quite entire, nerves 
not in-oniinent on the under surface; petioles smooth. Siberia. 
1309. Hai'dy. (B. .M. 1559.) 

N, Odorata (sweet-scented).* Jt. white, tinged with red, sweet- 
scented, ahrnit 6in. across, <ix|)aniling in the morning, but closing 
aftei" noon ; petals blunt. Suninn^r. /. coi'date, tpiite entire, 
with the nerves and veins on the umler surface very jimmineiit. 
North America, 1786. A hainlsonie haidv species, verv like A. alha, 
hut quite distinct. (A.B. R 297; B. M.819.) There is a very hand- 
some \ariety, with flowers faintly tinged with pink, called nK\eii. 

N. pygmaea (pigmy). ^ jl. \\hite, flagrant ; petals acute ; toius 
greenish-yellow, June to Septeudter. I. cordate, tjuite entire, 
nerves not prominent ; petioles smooth. Ceiitral and Northern 
Asia, 1805. An elegant little hardy species. (JJ. M. 1525.) 

N. rubra (red). A synonym of A. Lotus. 

N. SCUtifolia (shielddeavod).* fl. bright blue, sweet-scented. 



Summer. Zanzibar, 1880. Stove. This is one of the most free 
flowering and beautiful of all the Water Lilies. 

N, Sturtevantii (Sturtevant's).* A handsome garden v;iriety, of 
American origin ; a ver>' Auriferous large-floweveil sto^'e plant, 
with lighter-coloured blo.ssonis than its parent, A'. Dri^iuiieiisis. 

N. thermalis (hotbath)." Hungarian Lotus. Jl. pure white, 
ha\ing a soniewbat \inuus odour, very freely produced during 
sunmier. /. peltate, sharply toothed, glabrous on both surfaces. 
Hungary, in the warm river I'ecze, 1802. Stove. (B. M. 797 
under name of A'. Lotas; V. d. S. vii. 706, 707.) 

N. tuberosa (tuberous), jl. 4in. to 7in. across, very faintly 
scented ; sepals and pettils as in A', alha and A', udnrata. July 
and August. /. circular. Sin. to ISin. in diameter, with an entire 
or umhdated margin. Ruotstock crei-ping, liearing oblong tnliers. 
North-eastern United States. Hardy. (B. M. 6556.) 

N. versicolor (various-coloured). A synonyni of A', stellata versi- 

NYMFHiEACEJE. A small order of freshwater 
herbs, widely dispersed over the globe. Flowers mostly 
ftoating-, showy, often on scapes which rise to some dis- 
tance above the water ; sepals three to six, petals three 
to many, and stamens six to many. Fruit sometimes 
emerg'inf^", sometimes maturing;: under w^ater. Leaves rarely 
emerg-ing' from the water, often peltate, involute in ver- 
nation, the submerged ones not nnfrequently dissected. 
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NymphssacesB — continued. 
The order eomprises eight genera and about thirty-five 
species. Examples ; Cabomhu, Nelumbimn, Ny-myhaia, 
Victoria. 

NYSSA (from I\'i/.ss„, a water-nymph; in alliiNion to 
the habitat of some of the species) . Tupelo-tree. Okd. 
Conuicea:. A small genus (live or six species) of mostly 
hardy trees or shrubs, inhabiting the North-eastern, 
temperate, and wanner parts of America, also the 
Eastern Himalayas, the Khasia Mountains, and the 
Malayan Islands. Flowers small-, at the apices of the 
axillary peduncles, in crowded heads or shortly racemose. 
Drupe oblong. Leaves alternate, i)6tiolate, entire, or the 
younger ones dentate-lobed. The species are not much 
grown in this country; their chief attraction is the in- 
tense deep scarlet colour which the leaves assume in 
the autumn. Nyssas thrive best in low, damp, moist 
situations, such as peat swamps. Propagated by im- 
ported seeds, and by layers. 

N. capltata ((-"[jiitLite). Ogechee Lime, y!., .sterile imes fiiiiitate ; 
fertile ones solitary, on very short peduncles, fr. an oliloni; (Impe, 
red. I. large, shortly-stalked, olilong, oval, or olicivate," iinicro- 
nate or acute, tomentose beneath. Swamps of South United 
States. Small tree. 

N. multiflora (many-flowered), jl. greeiii.sli ; fertile peduncles 
IJm. to Sin; long, slender, three to eight-flowered. May. 
//■. d;irk blue, Jin. long. I. rather thick, dark green, oval or ob- 
ovate, mostly acute, tomento.se when young, at length shining 
aliove, 2in. to Sin. long, turning biig"ht crimson in autumn. 
h. 30ft. to 50ft. North America, 1824. SvN. N. oillosa. 

N. villosa (villous). A synonym of N. muUifiura. 
N"Y'SSACIS.S«. Synonymous with Oornacece. 



OAE. Oak is the name indiscriminately given to any 
member of the large genus Quercus, which contains about 
300 species, principally di.stribiited over the temperate 
regions of the Northern hemisphere. Within the tropics, 
in America, Oaks occur on the mountains as far South as 
Columbia, and, in Asia, to the Malayan Archipelago. The 
genus is entirely absent from Africa (except the Mediter- 
ranean region), Madagascar, Australia, the South Sea 
Islands, &c. ; and, so far, no Oaks have been found in New 
Guinea. Whether looked at from the standpoint of number 
of species, or from the value of a large number of them 
from a purely commercial point of view, the genus Qaerca.^ 
is by far the most important one in the family Cupulifera;. 
As a forest-tree — at any rate, in the British Isles — the 
common Oak is that which undoubtedly occupies the first 
place. For landscape effects, too, on a large scale, the 
massive, rugged stems and twisted branches furnish an 
element of picturesqueness which is unique in character. 
Several of the exotic species, however, far surpass our 
native one in the brilliancy of the colours assumed by the 
decaying leaves in autumn, as well as in the rate of 
growth ; many of the evergreen and sub-evergreGii ones, 
too, are amongst the most beautiful of hardy trees. The 
British Oak {Quercxi,^ JRohiir) is found both in Europe and 
Asia, almost up to the Arctic circle. As might naturallj' 
be expected with such an extended geographical distribu- 
tion, there arc very many forms, some of which differ 
markedly from any found in this country. Of these 
latter, the two principal are pedu nrnlatii. with sessile 
leaves and long peduncles, and ^e-s.^i(i^ttnra, with stalked 
leaves and very short peduncles. For convenience of 
reference, these forms are accorded specific rank under 
Quercus, and the principtal garden forms are de- 
scribed under each. 

The great age attained by the Oak is proverbial ; the 
age of some of the famous old trees — the Cowthorpe Oak, 
for example — has been estimated at 1800 years. That just 
mentioned is, or was, the largest Oak in England. In 
the " Gardeners' Chronicle,'' n. s., vol. xvi.. p. 134, the 
following particulars are given respecting this tree. It 
may, however, be better to state that the Oak in question 
is growing near Wetherby, in Yorkshire, but that its ruins 



Oak — continued. 
only now remain. The circumference at 3ft. from the 
ground, in 1770, was -18ft. The height of the tree as a 
ruin was 85ft. ; in 1880, the writer of the article on 
''Tree Lore," from which the above data are gleaned, 
noticed that the old tree still had a few green leaves. 
The following quotation was given in a Nottingham 
paper, two years ago, in reply to inquiries respecting 
"the present condition of the trees of Sherwood Forest." 
The information is contained in an article by Mr. W. 
Senior, in Cassell's '■ Picturesque Europe," oji " The 
Forest Scenery of Great Britain," in wdiich that writer 
states, that at Wolbeck there is the Greendale Oak, 
which is estimated by one authority to be 700, and 
by another 1.500, years old. " This Oak is probably 
the Methusaleh of his race, although it may be noted 
that there are few forests which do not, through 
their local historians, advance plausible claims for a 
like distinction. The Greendale Oak, nearly 1.50 years 
ago, was deprived of its heart by the eccentric desire 
of a former owner to make a tunnel through the 
trunk. This novel piece of engineering was effected 
without any apparent injury to the tree ; an opening 
was made, through which a Duke of Portland drove 
a carriage and six horses, and three horsemen could 
ride abreast. This arch is 10ft. Sin. high, and Oft. Sin. 
wide. A cabinet, made from the excavated Oak wood, 
for the Countess of Oxford, is one of the curiosities 
of Welbeck Abbey (the scat of the Duke of Port- 
land). It is ornamented with a representation of this 
grand old tree, which is now shored and supported 
against the elements, before which it must, ere long, 
succumb. The Spread Oak of Thoresby extends its arms 
over 180ft. of ground, and can give shelter to 1000 horse- 
men. In the hollow of Major Oak, seven persons have 
dined with comfort ; and that, of course, is impossible 
without unrestricted elbow-room. This tree is remark- 
ably perfect in form, the true type of a sturdy Oak that 
is still prepared to brave the battle and the breeze." 

It would be out of place here to dilate upon the value 
of English Oak ; but the following data respecting its 
durability may be of interest. In the Museum No. 1 
at Kew is a block of Bog Oak, a portion of a tree 
found below the Roman (Hadrian's) Wall, in cutting 
the canal from Carlisle to the Solway Firth, in 1823. 
According to Brucc's " Eioman Wall," a quantity of 
posts and rails were made of the trunks, and used for 
fences. There is abo a portion of a pile of old London 
Bridge — apparently as sound as it was the day it was 
first worked — taken up in 1827, after having been in 
use about 650 years. Amongst other interesting speci- 
mens is a part of an Oak beam from the Council Chamber 
in the White Tower, Tower of London ; this is supposed 
to be coeval with the building of the Tower of London 
by William Kufus, and the adze-marks of the woodmen 
or builders of that period are distinctly visible. 

Cork is obtained from the thick bark of Qucrcii.'i Suber, 
a common South European Oak. Kermes is the insect 
which yields a scarlet dye nearly equal to cochineal, and 
is the " scarlet " mentioned in Scripture ; it feeds on 
Q. eoccifeca, an Oak from Asia Minor, &c. The acorn 
cups of Q. JEgilops are largely imported from the Levant 
for the purposes of tanning, dyeing, and making ink. The 
Oak Galls of commerce are yielded by Quercus infectoria, 
also a native of the Levant; these are much more rich in 
tannin than those produced in this country. See aUo 
Quercus. 

Insert PcKts. The number of the.se is legion. In 
Kaltenbach's " Pflanzenfeinde," there are 537 species of 
German insects recorded as living, more or less, on 
Oaks, and the number might be largely increased were 
the compilation continued up to the present date. Many 
of them, it is true, live habitually upon other trees, 
and on shrubs, only occasionally attacking Oaks, and 
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seldom doing- very great harm to the latter ; yet even 
they may at times do great damage to Oaks, such as 
the larva? of various moths (yee Hyberuia, Iiackey 
Moth, Iiiparis, Org-yia antiqua, &c.) to the leaves; 
Cockchafer gmbs, Mole Crickets, &c., to the roots; Bala- 
-niiius nil cum, or Nut-AVeevil, in the fruit, »tc. It 
may, indeed, be said that no part of the tree is safe 
from the attacks of insect foes ; but it is impossible 
here to do more than mention a few of the more in- 
teresting and important of these. Several beetles (see 
Tomicidse), e.g., Plaliji)U.s cijlinrirus, Xijleborus dnjo- 
graph us, &.C.. and some moths (see Goat Moth) bore 
into the wood, and render it unfit for. use ; but, for- 
tunately, they seldom attack healthy trees. As a pre- 
caution against them, all the dead trunks should be re- 
moved, and dead branches should be destroyed. The other 
moths above mentioned are hurtful by consuming the 
leaves of Oaks. Beech, and many other trees. But 
even more thorough in the extent of its ravages is a 
small moth {Torti'i;i: viridanci), which almost restricts 
itself to the common Oak. It reaches about Jin. in tlie 
spread of the front wings, which are green. The larvie 
live for a time in the buds, then in the leaves, and 
pupate in leaves spun together, or in the soil. In some 
seasons, and in certain localities, hardly a leaf is 
allowed to remain on the trees. Shaking the branches 
over sheets laid on the ground will cause the larvae of 
all the moths to fall on to the latter, from which they 
may be swept up and destroyed. The same method may 
be employed for the capture of various kinds of small 
beetles, chiefly Weevils, that gnaw the leaves and buds, 
as well as of Cockchafers, which, at times, do consider- 
able damage to the trees. 

The leaves are frequently mined by the larvae of small 
moths and beetles, but the injury from this cause is 
too slight to call for discussion at present ; and, for 
the same reason, the larvae that feed in the buds may 
be passed over in silence. Among the more frequent 
causes of injury to the acorns is the beetle Balaxinus 
nuciim {.^ee Nut-Weevil). Numerous species of Green 
Fly attack the Oak, and, at times, must weaken the 
trees very greatly, covering the lower leaves with honey- 
dew, among which grows the Fungus CapnocHum quer- 
cirium. (see Oak Fungi), which may, in some cases, 
prove hurtful to the trees. But, of all the insects that 
attack Oaks, probably the most striking, in respect to 
the effects produced by them, are the makers of the 
various Galls so frequent and so noticeable on <!)ak 
trees. See Oak Galls. 

OAK APPLE. See Galls and Oak Galls. 

OAKESIA (of Tuckerman). A synonym of Corona. 

OAE£SIA (of Watson). Included under Uvularia 

(which see). 

OAK FERN. See Polypodium Dryopteris. 

OAK FUNGI. The species of Fungi that live upon 
the common Oak are numerous ; but by far the larger 
proportion either do comparatively little injury, or make 
their appearance only on dead parts of the trees; e.g., 
0:1 bark or wood of dead branches, or on leaves or 
acorns. Many of the species are very minnte, but only 
a few of the more injurious will be mentioned here. 
Those of chief importance belong to the Hymeito- 
mycetes (see Mushrooms), and, for the most part, to 
the genus Folyporus, which has pores in>tead of gills on 
the lower surface of the cap, or spore-producing struc- 
ture. The following are among the more noteworthy 
species, inasmuch as their mycelium traverses the living 
wood of the Oak, and withdraws the nourishment from 
the cells of the wood, which, in consequence, becomes 
decayed and brittle. The cap, in most of the species, 
grows to a breadth of several inches. Of Poliiporus, 



Oak Fung"! — continued. 
several species attack living wood of Oak, e.g., P. 
dryadeus, P. sulphureus, P. igniarius, and P. iuty- 
haceus; so also does the nearly-allied Fistulina liepa- 
tica, or Beefsteak Fungus. In each case, the mycelium 
of the Fungus usually gains entrance by the uncovered 
end of a branch, or a wound, and spreads through the 
wood cells. Careful pruning, and protection of wounds 
by tar. or some other dressing, are of very great service 
in x^i'eventing the entrance of mycelium, and the conse- 
quent development of the Fungus, with its disastrous 
results to the trees. The methods of pruning, and of 
protecting wounds, cannot be treated of under this 
head, but will bo found fully described in this work under 
the apijroi^riatc headings. Trees suffer much injury 
from Fungi in their roots, which become attacked by 
the mycelium si)rcading in the soil from adjoining roots 
of dead trees ; hence, caro should be taken to remove, 
as far as possiljle. all decaying wood from soil in the 
neighbourhood of healthy trees, lest the Fungi should 
extend to the roots of the latter, and, after a time, 
cause their destruction. Trees, when badly attacked 
by these Fungi, should be cut down and destroyed, to 
prevent the spread of the Fungi to healthy trees. See 
Polyp orus. 

A soot-like crust very frequently covers the leaves of 
Oaks, as well as of many other trees and shrubs. When 
examined microscopically, it is seen to be formed of 
cells and threads of a Fungus, belonging to a group 
included under the name Fumago, called also, when 
fully developed, Capnodium. In Capnodium. the spores 
for reproduction are produced in the interior of 
larger cells (asci), many of which are inclosed in a 
globular or flask-shaped vessel (perithecium), of micro- 
scopic size ; but this stage of development is not often 
met with. The Fiunago stage is much the more com- 
mon. In this, the reproductive cells are separated from 
the tips of threads on the exposed surface, or are pro- 
duced in minute flask-like perithecia. but not in asci. 
The crusts are much like soot in general appearance. 
like it, resting only on the upper surface of the leaves. 
They have frequently been attributed to injury from 
smoke, leading more than once to lawsuits for com- 
pensation for such alleged injury. The microscope shows 
the cell walls to be dark brown. 

The Fungus is readily removable from the leaves by 
rubbing the surface. It does not seem to derive 
nourishment from them — at least, to any marked extent 
— but feeds in large degree, probably, on the honeydew 
excreted abundantly by various kinds of Aphides, or 
Green Flies. As these insects live on the lower surface 
of the leaves, their excretions fall on the upper surface 
of leaves below them, which explains the presence of 
the Fungus on that surface. If present only in small 
amount, the crust does not seem to do much injury to 
the trees ; but when thick, it partially chokes the leaves, 
and cuts oft' the light from them, so that they become 
sickly, and fail to nourish the trees. This seldom occurs 
before autumn, which is fortunate, as there is hardly 
any practicable method of removing Fungi from trees 
such as Oaks. The species found on Oak has received 
various names, that generally adopted being C'apnodiuni 
quercinum. 

OAK GALIiS. Very noticeable, because of their size, 
the peculiarities of their forms and colours, and the dis- 
tortions and alterations that they occasionally produce 
on various parts of Oaks, are the Galls, so frequently seen 
by even the least observant spectator who passes an Oak- 
tree in autumn. The development of the Galls, and of 
their makers, is now believed to be very peculiar in 
certain respects in the case of most of them ; but only 
a few of them are here selected as examples. Galls are 
new structures budded out from stems, leaves, or other 
parts of plants, under the influence of a stimulus applied 
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Oak Galls — continued. 

either by lower plants (Fungi), or by animals, which pro- 
duce the Galls either for the protection of their young- 
and immature larvae, or for their own protection at all 
stages of deyelopment. The makers of Oak Galls belong 
almost entirely to the great group of Hijmenopfern. known 
as Cijnipidce, or True Gall Flies, almost the only excep- 
tions being a few Midges, which merely fold down the 
lobes of leaves, making them become fleshy. 

The Cijnipidiv are all of small size, seldom exceeding 
'in. in length, with a rather greater spread of wing. 
They vary a good deal in colour— from reddish-brown 
to black — and frequently show motallic reflections. The 
wings are supported by a few nerves. The females pos- 
sess, at the end of the abdomen, an ovipositor, and, by 
means of this organ, which is frequently of considerable 
length, they bore into some parts of the tree, and thereby 
give rise to the " Gall." 

Galls are found growing from every part of Oak-trees, 
from roots and branches, to leaves, stamens, and ovaries, 
or fruits ; and, in harmony with such diversity of situa- 
tion, they vary exceedingly in their appearance, consist- 
ency, and internal structure ; but all those of the CUjni- 
■pidir, or Gall Flies, in the strict sense, to which almost all 
the Gall-makers in the Oak belong, agree in this, that 
there is a central space, with walls in which the cells 
immediately around the space usually contain starch : 
while outside this layer there is generally another, for 
defence, formed of thick-walled, compact cells. In the 
central cavity lies the single, footless, pale grub of the 
Gall Fly : or, if the intruders have destroyed the host 
larva, two or more larvEB of the parasites may be found 
in each Gall, generally inclosed in separate chambers. In 
many of the rounded Galls there is also a considerable 
layer of beautifully arranged cells {spongy tissue) in the 
walls. Galls on the roots require to be specially sought 
for, because of their being concealed under the soil. 




Fig. 705. Oak Gai.l.s. 

A, Gall of Dryotems termin(d'<>< (Oak Apple), about two-thirds 
natural size. 

B, Young Root of Oak, bearing Galls of Biorhiza ap/era, about 
two-thirds natural size. These Galls vary much in size, and are 
often crowded into a mass, and fused together. When fresh, 
they are red, and rather fleshy ; but, in drying, they become 
dark brown and hard. They are believed to be tlie autumn 
form of the cycle to which "Oak Apples" belong as the 
summer form. * The insects that emerge from them are all 
wingless females. 



The Gall of Biwhiui apfera (see Fig. 705) is one of the 
commonest. The others do not call for further notice 
here. Galls on the main stems are not very numerous. 
Far more conspicuous and important are those formed 
on the branches. Many of these are modified buds ; 
numerous others are conspicuous Galls formed upon the 
leaves, usually on their lower surface ; and still others 
are stamens or ovaries, changed in structure by the 



Oak GsillB—conHnued. 
punctures of the parent insects. On the Continent of 
Europe, nearly 100 different forms of Galls have been 
found on Oaks ; and in Britain, the number of forms 
already observed reaches nearly forty. Among the 
more widely-known Galls may be mentioned the Oak 
Apple (see Fig. 705), found, in May and .Tune, on 
the twigs, as an oblong mass, from liu. to 2in. 
long, covered with a smooth, green and red skin, above 
a layer of soft tissue, in which are imbedded numerous 
larvte, each one in a hard-walled cell or chamber in 
the centre of the Gall. The Cotton Gall resembles a 
ball of white cotton wadding surrounding a number of 
minute thin - walled chambers, each occupied by one 
larva of small size. The whole mass may reach a size 
of lin. or more across, and is very conspicuous, as it 
hangs attached to the male catkins in May and June. 
The Devonshire, or Marble, Gall of the Oak is very 
easy to recognise, as it is about the size and form of a 
boy's marble, green and soft when young, but brown 
and hard wdicn mature. Two or more of the Galls often 
join together during growth, and form irregular masses. 
In the centre is a small cavity, inhabited by the larva. 
It is said that this Gall was introduced from the Con- 
tinent, and was first ol^served in Devonshire ; but, what- 
ever its origin, it is now abundant in many parts of 
Britain. Experiments have not succeeded in rearing 
males, but have yielded many female Gall insects from 
these Galls, and, along with them, seventy or more kinds 
of insects that live in the Galls, either as guests 
(inquilines) or as true parasites. The name of the Gall- 
maker is Cynips Kollari. The Artichoke Gall, formed 
by Aphilothrix gemmce, very much resembles a miniature 
Artichoke, about lin. long, formed of scales, with a central 
chamber like a sma)l acorn. Various kinds of bud Galls 
are too small to be found without careful search, and 
are of interest chiefly because of the relation of some 
of them to other conspicuous forms that disfigure young 
Oak-trees in pleasure grounds. 

The leaves bear many curious forms of Galls, some 
of them so conspicuous that they cannot have escaped 
the notice of even tlie least observant. One that causes 




Fio. 706. Oak Galls. 

A, 1, Cluster of Oalls <,{ Amh-lctis ctn-vator in Oak Leaves, about 

natural size; 2. (lall in Transverse Section, shomng small 
inner (Jail. 

B, Oak Twi.a, witli two (Jails of Aphilnthrix collar'i^, natural size. 



much damage is the work of Andrirv^^ oirrafor (see 
Fig. 70(3). It is produced on the midrib, or leafstalk, 
and causes a marked bend, or twist, in the leaf, or 
at its liase in the branch ; the Gall forms a green 
swelling, about the size of a pea. Inside this lies a 
small, brown, kidney-shaped inner (^all, which, when 
ripe, is quite free from the inside of the wall of the 
large chamber. The Currant Galls, resembling trans- 
lucent currants, pale, with purple or red mottlings, 
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and very juicy, are comTuon, in May and June, on the 
lower surfaces of leaves, and on catkins, where they 




Fig. 707. Oak (;ai,i,s. 

A, Calls of Ncnroterufi lenficvlan'f; (Oak Spangle Galls)—], On 
Lower Surface of Leaf ; 2, Removed from Leaf ; 3, Flat Section, 
showing round Chamber in centre where the Larva lives ; 4, 
Transverse Section, in autumn, showing Fnrm while still on 
the Leaf, witli very small Chamber ; 5, Transverse Section 
of Gall in following spring, showing clianged Form and 
much larger Chamber. (Nos. 4 and 5 are aliout four times en- 
larged.) 

B, Galls of Spnihegastcr haccarv in {Cnvv^ni Galls of Oak)— 1, Upper 

Surface of Leaf, showing Galls projecting through ; 2, Louver 
Surface of Leaf, showing three Galls, of which the Upper is 
cut through to show tlie Larval Chamber ; 3, Male Catkin 
bearing Galls. (All tlie figures are a little smaller than natural 
size.) 



look like hunches of Currants (see Fig-. 707). The insects 
S'pat]ie(fa!<fef hdrrannn) are easily reared from these Galls, 
2 




Fin. 708. Oak ({alls 



A, 1, Galls of Dn/ophanfa /olii on Lower Surface of Oak Leaf, 

slightly smaller than natural size; 2, Tiansverse Section, 
showing Larval i.'hambcr. 

B, 1, Galls of Si'f/lhr> faster Tasf/inihiTifi »m a Voung Twig, natural 

size; 2, G;ill enlarged. 'Iliesc Galls ;irc violet, with a velvety 
surface, are soft, aiul are eaten liy the l;nva till the wall liei'fnnps 
very tliin. They appear in Ma\ and .luue ; and, tJiough not 
lecorded from Rritain, arcbelirvi'd to he the< iails that complete 
the cycle with those of Drii'iplimi.tii jnlll. 



if the latter are collected when fully mature, and pre- 
vented from heooining either too dry or mouldy. Brijo- 



Oak Galls — continued. 

jihanfa folii produces a globular Gall on the backs of leaves. 
It may reach fin. in diameter, but the central chamber is 
small, the walls being thick, thoug-h soft and spongy. The 
surface becomes yellow and red. See Fig. 708. Dryo- 
jjhcm.fa divisa also forms Galls on the lower surface of 
leaves, but the Galls are generally flattened, oval bodies, 
much smaller than the last-named, with harder, but 
thinner, walls. They are also more abundant through- 
out the country. Oak Spangles are among the most 
curious of Oak Galls. They occur on leaves, almost always 
on the lower surface. Three kinds have been distin- 
guished in Britain, agreeing in being circular, about 
Hn. across, and, while on the leaf, quite thin, though 
bearing a very slight prominence in the middle. The 
commonest is covered with rusty brown hairs ; it often 
nearly covers leaves. See Fig. 707. Of the other two, 
one bears similar scattered hairs, and has the margin 
turned up ; while tlie third is green or purple-red, and 
smooth. All are the work of insects belonging to the 
group Neuroteraf;, and which are named N. lenticularis, 
N. (a?viiisciihi.><, and N. fumipennifi. Another species of 
this genus (IV. 'inimii^matis) makes Silky Button Galls, 
so called from their resemblance to tiny, round, flattened 
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Fig. 709. Oak Galls. 

Galls of Nc'iiroteruN niimismath- (Silky Button Galls of Oak) — 

1, TiOwer Surface of I^eaf, bearing many, about natural size; 

2, Gall showing the depressed Surface, enlarged ; 3, Gall 
seen from the side ; 4, Gall in Section, showing small central 
Chamber for Larva, hollow Border cut through at each side, 
and short Footstalk. 

1, Three Galls of Sjnitlienastt'r vesiratrix (Blister Galls of Oak 
Leaves) in a Leaf, natural size ; 2, Transverse Section of Leaf, 
with Gall, showing very small Larval Chamber. 



buttons, covered with brown silk threads (see Fig. 709). 
These Galls are often formed in myriads on the lower 
surface of the leaves, so as, in some cases, to cover 
it almost entirely in autumn. Yet another Gall, of 
very frequent occurrence, is so inconspicuous as to be 
easily overlooked in the leaves, in which, during June, 
it looks like a mere low blister, about iin. across (see 
Fig. 701)). The insects reared from these Galls have 
been named Spafliefjafiter vesicatri.r. This may be called 
the Oak Blister Gall. 

In acorns, at times. Galls are to be found in the 
seed, though the outside of tlio acorn sliows no sign 
of insect work. The interior is broken up by nume- 
rous small oval spaces, in each of which lives a small 
larva of the Gall-maker {Andricn.-^ f/lnndii(m). 

These brief notes must suffice for the more common 
forms of Oak Galls; and attention must now be directed 
for a little to certain points in the life of the Gall-makers — 
points which, for a considerable time, seemed to defy ex- 
planation, but which are gradually emerging into the light, 
thanks to the careful experiments and observations of 
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Oak Galls — (■o?i«iMHed. 
entomologists, pre-eminent among- wliom stands Dr. A.llor. 
The following are two rery noteworthy peculiarities con- 
nected with many Oak Galls: (1) From certain kinds, 
e.g., Devonshire Gall, Oak Spangles, &c., females alone 
have been reared (sometimes in thousands), while from 
others males as well as females are readily obtained 
in confinement. Where females alone emerge from Galls, 
they lay eggs that produce larvae, though unimpregnated. 
But we can hardly imagine that this mode of repro- 
duction can go on perpetually without requiring to be 
re-invigorated by the influence of males. (2) Certain 
kinds of Galls appear only in early summer : e.g.. Currant 
Gall, Blister Gall, and Oak Apple. The insects emerge from 
the Galls in June or July, and may be observed to lay 
their eggs at once on the twigs, buds, or leaves ; j'et 
no trace of the Galls can be seen before the succeeding 
spring. In like manner, many Galls are met with only in 
autumn, e.g.. Oak Spangles, Silky Button Galls, &c., 
and the insects emerge from them in spring, lay eggs 
on the Oaks, and disappear: but the Galls re- appear only 
in autumn. 

The insects reared from each form of Oak Gall are 
distinguishable, by an expert, from those reared from 
every other form, the differences affecting form and size 
of the ovipositor, wings, and other important organs, as 
well as such minor points as colour. Formerly, it was 
very difficult to understand alike the constancy with 
which only females emerged from some Galls, and the 
(supposed) length of time between the puncture of the 
plant by the parent Gall Fly, and its result in the forma- 
tion of a Gall, some months later. The explanation of 
both difficulties now seems afforded to us in the dis- 
covery, first announced from the United States by Mr. 
Walsh, in 1870, but chiefly wrought out and enforced 
in its application to the life-history of Gall Flies (Ctpii- 
pidce) by Dr. Adler. This explanation is, that most of 
these insects ajipear in two annual broods ; that these 
broods differ from one another in the Galls formed by 
them, as well as in the structural characters of the mature 
insects ; in short, that the insects and their Cialls alike 
are dimori;)hic — a imisexual brood appearing in winter 
or spring, laying eggs, though unimpregnated, and pro- 
ducing Galls in early summer, from which emerge, in 
a month or two, insects differing so much from their 
parents (makers of the Galls) that they have been re- 
ferred to genera different from the latter. The later brood 
posses.s males as well as females : these pair, and the 
females produce Galls similar to those with which the cycle 
was begun. Such a cycle has now been traced in many 
of our native Orall Flies. Subjoined are noted only five 
such cycles, all figured above, since even to enumerate 
all the cases would exceed the space available here. The 
two forms of Galls are, in each case, placed in the same 
line, the spring or early summer form to the left, the 
autumn form to the right. They are as follows : 



Andricius ru-yvntor. 
Dry of eras fertninali^. 
Spafhegaater iaccarum. 
Spathegaster Tasclietibergi. 
Spatliegaster resirntru\ 



Aphilothrix collar ix. 
Biorliiza aptern. 
Neurolerus leniiculari.'< 
Dryoplianta folii. 
Neu voter u.-^ nmn I'.s^n i a f Ia 



It is at once evident that, if this theory of the exis- 
tence of dimorphism among Oak Gall Flies be true, it 
sufficiently explains the problems, stated above, in regard 
to unisexual insects alone being reared frequently, and 
to the .supposed interval between the puncture and the 
formation of the Gall. 

Remedies. It is seldom necessary to take active 
means to reduce the numbers of Oak Galls, although, at 
times, the lower surface of the leaves — almost every 
square line upon it — bears one or more Galls, such as 
Oak Spangles and others of the smaller kinds. Their 
presence does not seem to weaken the trees very mate- 

Vol. It 



Oak Galls — conHnued. 
riall,v — a fortunate circumstance, since remedies could 
scarcely be applied with success to huge trees, or even 
to Oak-bushes. Almost the only C4all deserving to be 
mentioned as distorting twigs and leaves, is the work of 
Andricus e}(rvator. The supposed second stage of this Gall 
is a tiny egg-shaped excrescence, half hidden among the 
leaf scales in buds ; the insect reared from it has been 
ns,n\ed A'pltllothri.v collar >!<. Where so many occur as to 
injure the plants, the best remedies are to hand-pick 
and to destroy the Galls. Another Oiall that occasionally 
distorts the branches of Oaks, though much less often 
than the last-mentioned kind, is that of Andriciis 
inflcffor : it is a swelling at the tips of the young twigs. 
In the centre is a cup-shaped hollow, closed above by a 
thin membrane : and at the bottom of the lioUow is a 
small, ovate, brown, very thin inner Gall. The insects 
emerge in July, and there are both males and females 
amongst them. The Gall believed to alternate with this 
is globular, scarcely over i-in. across, green, and smooth ; 
and is formed in the buds in autumn, remaining concealed 
in the bud scales. The insects emerge in early spring, are 
all females, and have been named AphiloUirie globuM. 

OAT, or OATS. See Avena. 

OB. This term, used in the composition of Latin 
technical terms, signifies inversion : e.g., chorale means 
inversely ovate ; oblanceolale, inversely lanceolate, &c. 

OBCOMFBiESSISD. Compressed, so that the two 
sutures of ci fruit are brought into contact : flattened, 
back and front. 

OBCONICAL. Inversely conical. 




Frn. 710. Orcordate and Rkti'se f.KAK. 

OBCOBDATE. Inversely cordate. An Obcordate 
and refuse leaf is shown at Fig. 710. 

OBELISCABIA. Included under Kudbeckia (which 
see). 

OBEBONIA (so called after Oberon, the Fairy 
King, in allusion to the quaint and variable forms of 
the plant). Oe-d. Orclcidea^. A genus comprising about 
fifty species of stove, epiphytal, tufted orchids, natives 
of tropical Asia, Australia, and the IVIascarene and 
Pacific Islands. Flowers small, in numerous dense, sub- 
cylindrical racemes, or spikes, sessile, or shortly pedi- 
cellate ; sepals free, sub-equal; petals narrower, or 
shorter, than the sepials ; lip sessile, usually concave. 
Leaves distichous : sheath compressed, equitant. The 
species are of botanical more than horticultural interest. 
Those described below will grow attached to blocks of 
wood, suspended near the glass, in a warm, moist 
house. Care must be taken to guard against superfluous 
moisture, both at the root and in the air, especially 
during winter. Propagation is effected by dividing the 

tufts. 

O. acaulis (stemless-leaved). Jl. orange, numerous, on a long, 
cylindrical raceme ; sepals and petals uniform, ovate, singularly 
retlexed ; lip sub-quadrangular, three-lobed, the middle lobe bi'- 
loheil ; column very sliort. Spring. I. stemless, few, the longest 
1ft. long, ensiform, falcatelv recurved, long-acuminate. Eastern 
Bengal. (B. M. 5056.) 

O. iridifolia (Irisdeaved). A synonym of 0. Inliltensis. 

O. tahltensls (Otaheite). fi. yellow, very numerous, verticil- 
late ; sepals reflexed, ovate, equal ; petals reflexed, erose ; lip 
erect, with a Hmljriated, involute margin. June. /. ensiform, 
similar to those of an Iris, drooping or pendulous, sometimes 
longer, sometimes shorter, than the raceme. Pacific Islands, 
1840. (B. M. 4517, under the name of 0. irall.fnUa.) 

3 
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OBESIA. A synonym of Podanthes {which see). 

OBLIONKER-TREE. A common name of .Esculus 
H'ippoca.<^tan mn . 

OBIiIQUI!. Unequal-sided, or slanting. 

OBLONG. Elliptical, and obtuse at either end ; e.g., 
the leaf of some species of Ru.mex\ Sedum, &g. 




Fig. 711. Obovate Leaf. 

OBOVATE, or OBOVOID. Inversely eg-g--shaped, 
with the broadest end uppermost. An Obovate leaf is 
shown at Fig. 711. 

OBSOLETE. Hardly evident. 

OBTUSE. Blunt, or rounded. 

OBVERSE. A term applied in precisely the same 
manner as Ob (which see). 

OBVOIiUTE. Having one part rolled upon another. 

OCELLATED. When a broad round spot of one 
colour has a different-coloured spot within it. 

OCHNA (from Ochne, the old Greek name, used by 
Homer, for the Wild Pear, to which the foliage of this 
genus bears some resemblance). Ord. Ochnnrece. A 
genus comprising about twenty-five species of stove, 
evergreen shrubs, natives of tropical Asia and tropical 
and Southern Africa. Flowers yellow, racemose, rising 
from below the leaves, from the wood of the preceding 
year ; sepals five, coloured ; petals five to ten ; pedicels 
articulated. Fruit succulent, of five, ten, or fewer 
carpels, placed on the enlarged receptacle. Leaves 
alternate, deciduous, serrulate, rarely entire, coriaceous, 
shining, thickly nerved. Several species are very orna- 
mental, but the undermentioned are probably the only 
ones in cultivation. They thrive best in a compost of 
sandy peat and fibry loam ; plenty of drainage is very 
essential. Propagated, during summer, by cuttings of 
half-ripened shoots. 

O. atropurpurea (dark purple). ^., petals yellow; calyx dark 
purple, with ovate lobes; pedicels solitary, one-flowered. I. ovate, 
acutely denticulate, h. 4ft. Cape of Good Hope, 1816. (B. M. 
4519.) 

O. multiflora (many-flowered). Jl. yellow, of very short duration. 
Spring. ./>■., receptacle gradually increasing in size, becoming 
globular in form, about the size of a Strawberry, but less conical, 
and similar in colour ; upon it are placed the black, seed-like 
bodies, al)0ut the size of Peas, which are really the carpels, and 
these present a striking contrast with the liripht crimson re- 
ceptacle and calyx. I. narrow, ellijitical, bright green, serrated. 
//. 4ft. to 5ft. Wierra Leone, 1820 and 1882. A remarkable and 
handsome plant. 

OCHNACEJE. An order of trees or shrubs witli 
watery juice, sparsely scattered over the whole of the 
tropical regions (mostly in America). Flowers herm- 
aphrodite, often large and showy, usually paniculate, 
rarely axillary and solitary, or fasciculate ; sepals four 
or five, free, imbricated; petals five, rarely four or ten. 
free, longer tli an the calyx , deciduous, spreading, sub - 
sessile, imbricated or convolute. Fruit a drupe or berry. 
Leaves alternate, stipulate, highly glabrous, simple (in 
one genus pinnate), coriaceous, frequently with serrated 
margins, often thickly nerved ; stipules varying. Some 
of the species possess tonic properties. The liorries of 
Gnwphia Jahniapiia are edible. The order contains a 
dozen genera and about 140 species. The principal genus 
is Qomphia. 



OCHRACEOUS, or OCHREOUS. Having the 
colour of yellow ochre. 

OCHHrANTHE. A synonym of Turpinia (which 

see). 

OCHBjEA. a term applied to a membranous tubular 
stipule, formed by the con.solidation of two opposite 
stipules, and through which the stem passes. 

OCHROCARFUS {from orlxros, yellow, and karpos, 
a fruit; alluding to the colour of the fruits). Stn. 
Calysarcion. Ord. Gutfifcrce. A genus comprising about 
half-a-dozen species of stove trees, natives of Asia, tropical 
Africa, and the Mascarene Islands. Flowers polygamous, 
disposed in lateral or axillary short cymes or fascicles ; 
petals four. Leaves opposite or ternately whorled. coria- 
ceous. The species described below is probably the only 
one yet introduced ; it thrives freely in a sandy loam 
compost Propagation may be effected by cuttings of 
the ripened wood, inserted, with the leaves intact, in 
sand, under a glass, in moist heat. 

O. africanus (African). //■. with a brown and thick rind, and a 
yellow pulp, twice the size of a man's fist, round. I. oblong, 
acuminated, shining dark green, abounding in a yellow, resinous 
gum. /). 60ft. Tropical Africa. Syn. Mamnxca africana. 

OCHROLEUCUS. Whitish-yellow. 

OCHROMA (from ochros, pale ; referring to the 
colour of the flowers). Ord. Malvarece. A monotypic 
genus. The species is a stove evergreen tree. It thrives 
in a rich sandy loam. Propagated by cuttings of half- 
ripened side-shoots, inserted in sand, under a bell glass, 
in heat. 

O. Lagopus (hare's foot), fi. pale brown or yellowish, large, 
erect ; peduncles solitary, terminal, one-flowered. Capsule more 
than 1ft. lonii. I. cordate, five to seven-angled, rather lobed, 
toothleted, downy beneath, h. 40ft. West Indies, &c.. 1802. 

OCHROFTERIS (from ochros, pale, and pteris, a 
fern ; in reference to the colour of the plant). Ord. 
Filices, A monotypic genus. The species is an extremely 
rare and beautiful stove fern, requiring an abundance of 
heat and moisture to grow it successfully. It thrives 
best in a compost of peat and sand, with a little 
loam added. For general culture, see Ferns. 

O. pallens (pale), sti. 2ft. long, naked, fronds about the same 
lenfj;th, about 1ft. broad, deltoid, quadripinnatifid ; lower pinnules 
3in. to 4in. long, 2in. broad, their segments cut down to the rachis 
below, with oblong, toothed, lower lobes, son' marginal, trans- 
versely oblong, occupying the apices of the lobes of the segTnents ; 
involucre the same shape as the sorus, formed of the reflexed 
margin of the frond, with which it coincides in texture, and 
covering the sorus. Mauritius. (H. S. F. 77b.) 

OCHROSIA (from ochros, pale yellow ; alluding to 

the colour of the flowers). Stns. Bleeliena, Lnctaria. 
Ord. Apocynarece. A genus comprising about a dozen 
species of stove trees, allied to Cerhera, natives of the 
Mascarene Islands, tropical Australia, the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, and the Pacific Islands. Calyx five-parted ; 
coroUa funnel-shaped, five-lobed ; cymes pedunculate, at 
the tips of the branches. Leaves whorled or rarely 
opposite or scattered, slender, and thickly penniveined. 
The two species here given are probably the only ones 
yet introduced. For culture, .se6 TaberuEemoutana. 

O. "borbonica (Bourbon). //. white, rather lari;e ; cal>-x lobes 
ovate. .June. /. three (rarely four) in a whorl, oiiloni; or oblong- 
l;inceolate, ol)tnse or s\ib-acute, 3in. to 6in. lony, flossy, ^in. to 
I'jin. broad, often spotted; margins not revolute. /;. 20ft. to 
40ft. Mauritius, &a, 1782. Svn. <>. maculata. (A. Ji. R. 150, 
under name of Cerbera inuhdata.) 

O.elliptica (elliptic-leaved). Jf. yellow, in small, dense, corymbose 
cymes, shortly pedunculate in the uppermost axils, /. elliptic, 
coriaceous, deep green, usually three in a whovl. Queensland, 

O. maculata (spotted). A synonym of O. hurhoiiica. 

OCIMUM (from Ohimon, the old Greek name, used by 
Theoiihrastus, for Basil). Basil. Including Berium. Syn. 
Onjiiiiim. Ord. Lahuda. A genus of half-hardy herbs, 
sub-shrubs, or small shrubs, broadly dispersed over the 
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warm regions of the globe. Flowers often white, small, or 
mediocre ; whorls six to ten-flowered, disposed in terminal, 
simple, or paniculate racemes; bracts rarely exceeding- 
the flowers. Few of the species have any horticultural 
value, though <). Bof^iJicani is largely grown in pots, on 
the Continent, for room decoration. For culture, &c., of 
the annual species, see Basil, Sweet. The shrubby kinds 
may be increased by cuttings of the young shoots, in- 
serted in sandy soil, in a frame, and kept shaded until 
rooted. All like well-drained, rather dry, sandy loam. 





Fiii. 712. l^tRTiox OF Plant and Piect. ok Pktachld 

iM'I.ORKSrENCE OF OClMliM BaSILICUM. 

O, Basilicum. Connnun. or Sweet Ea.->il. jf. white ; i-actines 
simple. Auf;ust. /. petiolate, ovate uv oblung, narrowed at the 
base, a little toothed. /(. 1ft. Warm regions of Asia and Africa, 
1548. Erect or ascending annual. See Fig. 712. 

O. canum G^oary). /. white, in simple racemes ; calyces longer 
than the pedicels. July. I. petiolate, ovate, narrowed at both 
ends, almost entire, canescent beneath, h. lit. Madagascar, Ac, 
1822. Plant erect, herbaceous, pubescent. (B. M. 2452.) 

O, febrifugum (febrifuge). A synonym of 0. viride. 

O, filamentosum (thready). Jl. white, rather large, in simple 
racemes ; corolla four times as long as the calyx. July to October. 
I. shortly petiolate, ovate-oblong, narrowed at both ends, acutely 
serrated, finely pubescent. Stem shrubby, branched, tomentose. 
/). 2ft. to 3ft. East Africa, 1802. (B. R. 1843, 15, under name of 
Becinn, bicolor.) 

O. xnicranthum (small-tiowered). ji. small, arrani;eil in whorls 
of three, in terminal leafless racemes ; corolla nearly white. May. 
I. rather long-stalked ; young ones oblong, acuminated ; older 
ones 3in. or more long, broadly ovate, acute, serrated. /;. 8in. to 
lOin. West Indies, 1825. Annual. (B. M. 2996, under name of 
0. iiionhiaiiw.) 

O. xniniinuin (least). Bush Basil, /f. white, in short, simple 
racemes ; whorls loose. Summer. /. on loni;- petioles, ovate, 
almost or quite entire. Stem erect, finely puliescent. Ii. 6in. to 
12in. Chili, 1573. Annual. 

O. montanum (mountain). A synonym of 0. mlcranthain. 

O, scutellarioides (Scutellaria-like). A synonym (\i Coh-us 
.wutidlarioicU'a-, 

O. viride (green). JJ. greenish-white, in branched racemes ; corolla 
hardly exceeding the calyx. July to October. I. petiolate, ovate- 
oblong, acuminated, crenated, narrowed at base, glabrous or 
downy on the ribs ; floral ones bract-formed. Stem shrubby, 
branched, h. 2Et. to 4ft. West Africa, 1816. The leaves of this 
species are used in the manner of tea, as a febrifuge, at Sierra 
Leone, under the name of Fever Plant. (B. R. 753, under name of 
0. fehrifufjuui.) 

OCOTEA (said to be the native name of the tree in 

Guiana). Stn. Oreodaplnte. Ord. Laiu-inece. A large 
genus (about 200 species) of stove or greenhouse trees, 
or rarely shrubs, for the most part natives of tropical and 
sub-tropical America, a few being found in the Canary 
Islands, South Africa, and tlie Mascarene Islands. Flowers 
small, glabrous, or rarely slightly tomentose, disposed in 
axillary or almost terminal pedunculate panicles ; perianth 
tube short or campannlate ; limb segments six. Leaves 



Ocotea — coni inued. 

alternate or scattered, rarely almost opposite, coriaceous, 
penniveined. The undermentioned is probably the only 
species yet introduced. It thrives in well-drained loam, 
and is propagated by cuttings of the young ripened w^ood, 
inserted, during summer, in a sandy soil, under a bell glass. 

O. buUata (blistered). ./?. j^reen, remarkably small, rareuiusr. 
/. olivr HI- brownish-greeii, alternate, coriaceous, elliptical, entire, 
arute, lather obtuse at liase. and having at the axils of two or 
more of the lower costal veins on the under side, deep pits or 
hollows, exhibiting on the upper side cnrrespnndiug elevations 
(whenee the spt-ciHe name), (.'ape <if (.'(i.i.l Hope, ("ireenhouse 
tree. (i;. M. 3':i51, under lULiae .if ()n;.,h,j./nn.' hullx/n.) 

O. californica. Snj Umbellularia californica. 

OCTADESMIA (from okfn, eight, and desuie, a 
1)undlc: in reference to the eight pollen masses). Ord. 
Orchidea:-. A genus comprising only three species of 
stove, epiphytal orchids, natives of Jamaica and San 
Domingo. Flowers mediocre, shortly pedicellate ; sepals 
almost of equal length, somewhat spreading; petals a 
little broader than the sepals ; lip at base of column 
nearly erect ; peduncle terminal, simple or slightly 
branched. Leaves linear-lanceolate, distichous, some- 
what rigid, not fleshy. <>. moitfana, the only species 
in cultivation, is a singular little orchid, more curious 
than beautiful. It succeeds in an intermediate house, 
planted in a small teak basket, using a compost of peat 
fibre, sphagnum, and bits of charcoal. Water must be 
liberally supplied during summer, and, to a considerable 
extent, withheld during winter. 

O. montana (mountain), jl. white, suffused with a fulvous 
colour; sepals and jjetals lanceolate; lip oblong-linear, crenu- 
late ; raceme tenninal, few-fl(A\-ercil. (_)cto]ter. /. distichous, 
serrulate at apex, linear-lanceolate, sheatheil at base. /;. 6in. 
Rio Janeiro, 1826. (B. M. 2823, under name of Octomcria 
■sL'n-aiif(dia.) 

OCTANDBOUS. Having eiglit stamens. 

OCTOGYNOUS. Having eight styles. 

OCTOnnSBIA (from oA7o, eight, and meris, a part; 
in allusion to the pollen masses). Stn. A.^pefjrenui. 
Ord. Oirhidecv. A genus of greenhouse, epiphytal orchids. 
Nearly a score species have been described, although, pro- 
bably, not more than three have been introduced ; they are 
natives of Brazil, Guiana, and the West Indies. Flowers 
whitish or yellowish, inconspicuous, in dense, sessile 
clusters ; anther-bed rotundate, rostellum short ; pollinia 
eight. Leaves oblong, linear, or sub-terete. Stem de- 
veloped. These curious little Plcurothallis-like epiphytes 
are frequently imported along with Bromeliads, about the 
bases of which they grow on the trunks of large trees. 
For their cultivation they require greenhouse treatment. 
They thrive in pots of peat and sphagnum, and require 
abundance of water at all times. 

O. graminifolia (grass-leaved). Jl. jiale yellow, with two red 
spots ; perigonal divisions ovate-lanceolate, interior little 
shorter; lip cuneate-oblong, blunt, or minutely denticulate at 
the summit, obliquely two-crested, and with two short lateral 
lobes at the middle. May. 1. lanceolate-linear. /(. 6in. West 
Indies, 1793. (IJ. M. 2764.') 

O. Saundersiana (Saunders'). jl. pale yellow, with three 
purple stripes on the sepals and ]:ietals ; lip ochre-coloured ; 
disk and calli mauve, streaked in front, and numerously 
dotted. Winter. I. thick, terete, subulate. Brazil, 1880. 

O. serratifolia (serrate-leaved). A synonym of Orfade.suiia 
Dionfoiia. 

O. tricolor (three-coloured). fi. white, small. l. cuneate- 
(iblon-, tessellated with purple beneath. Brazil, 1872. 

OCTOMERIA (of Don). A synonym of Erin. 

OCYMUM. A synonym of Ocimum (which .^ee). 

OD£S, OIDES. A Greek termination, signifying 
similarity : e.<j.. Pbyllodes, leaf-like. 

ODONTADENIA (from odons, odonfo.-!., a tooth, and 
(iden, a gland : in allusion to the five-toothed glands). 
Syns. Aiiii^oloht's, C ijlica.de nia. Ord. Apocyuacece. A 
genus comprising about eighteen species of stove, scandent 
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Odontadenia — continued. 
shrubs, natiyes of tropical America, mostly Brazil and 
Guiana. Flowers yellow, showy, disposed in loose, often 
large, rarely few-flowered and scarcely branched cymes ; 
calyx five-parted ; corolla funnel-shaped or sub-hypo- 
crateriform. Leaves opposite, penniveined. 0. specioaa, 
probably the only species in cultivation, perhaps does 
best when planted out in a prepared border in the stove, 
and the long shoots trained along the rafters. If cul- 
tivated in pots, a fairly liberal amount of root-room 
must be accorded : and thorough drainage is always 
essential. Good turfy loam, pieces of charcoal, a hand- 
ful of coarsely-crushed bones and sharp sand, make a 
compost in which the species succeed well. Insects 
must be kept in check by fumigation, or the use of 
one or other of the insecticides mentioned in this work. 
Odontadenias are propagated by cuttings of the young 
shoots, which strike readily in bottom heat. 

O. speciosa (showy), fl. luiglit jellow, shaded with orange, 
large, of good fonn, and delicately scented, t. large, oblong- 
ovate, acute, quite smooth, ilark green. Trinidad, 1854. SVN. 
Dipladenia MarrixL (B. JI. 4825.) 

ODONTARRHEITA. Included under Alyssum. 

ODONTOGLOSSUMt (from odous, a tooth, and glossa, 
a tongue ; referring to the tooth-like processes on the 
lip). Including Mesosiriiiidium (some of the plants 
grown in gardens under the generic name of Jlfe.so- 
spinidium. belong to the genus Cochlioda). Okd. 
OrchidecB. This genus comprises, according to some 
authorities, over one hundred species of handsome stove 
orchids, inhabiting the Andes of tropical America, from 
Bolivia as far as Mexico. Flowers with spreading, free 
sepals ; petals nearly equal ; lip with its base parallel 
with the column, and its limb deflexed and generally 
crested in various ways ; column usually long, narrow 
at the base, and eared, or winged, at the summit ; pollen 
masses two, with a narrow caudicle attached to an 
oval gland. Leaves in nearly all the species ensiform, 
usually sub-coriaceous in texture, linear-lanceolate or 
simply lanceolate, complicate at base, tapering to a more 
or less acute point. This genus is distinguished from 
Oncidiiim by the column being long and narrow, or, at any 
rate, not swollen, at the base, and by the base of the 
lip being always parallel with the face of the column. 

For purposes of cultivation, the Odontoglossums may 
be divided into two groups, comprising (1) all those 
species which require the treatment of an intermediate 
house, i.e., a temperature not lower than .50deg. to 
.55deg. in winter, and oorrespondingljs high in summer ; 
and (2) those which will thrive in a cool house, from 
which frost only is excluded, or, for safety, say, where the 
temperature will not fall below 40deg. Many of these 
plants, as well as other orchids, are found at very high 
elevations, where, at some seasons, they are visited by 
slight frosts and snow. Recently, many species of Odonto- 
ijlussiuH havj been successfully cultivatad out of doors 
under the shade of trees, and where the atmosjihere 
about them could not become too parched. The plants 
are hung up, either in baskets or on rafts, exactly as 
when cultivated under glass, and are syringed frequently 
in dry weather ; they are not injured, but. on the 
contrary, much benefited, by frequent showers of rain. 
It is probable that, as these and other orchids become 
cheaper, they will be cultivated at much less cost 
than at present, and no doubt outdoor cultivation, 
for at least a portion of the year, will be adopted 
for a great number of those from cool and temperate 
climes. Even those from warmer regions would most 
probably be improved by open-air cultivation during our 
hot season. For the species requiring warm-house treat- 
ment, and which are distinguished in the subjoined list 
by a dagger (f), the following points must be attended 
to. When making their growth, which is during the 
summer, they require plenty of water, a position near 



Odontog'lossuin — continued. 
the glass, where they would bo shaded only from bright 
sunshine, and a moist atmosphere, with plenty of fresh 
air about them, care being taken that the temperature 
does not fall too low through the latter. During the 
winter, they should be kept almost dry. and, in spring, 
quite dry till the flower spikes appear, when water should 
be applied liberally, and continued till the summer's 
growth is again completed. 

The species grown in a cool house do not, as a rule, 
require a resting season similar to the above, but 
should be kept uniformly moist at the roots all the 
year round ; indeed, many of them grow freely all 
through the winter. None of them like direct sunshine in 
summer, but in winter they enjoy all the sunlight possible. 
It is, therefore, a g'ood plan to place the plants in a house 
with a northerly aspect for the summer, whilst, on the 
return of the cold, dull weather of winter, they may, 
with advantage, be removed into a house with an aspect 
due south. In the United States, the Odontoglossums 
invariably make two growths a year, the one in summer, 
and the other in winter, the latter being favoured by the 
clear and bright bght which prevails in North America in 
winter. It should be remembered that, whilst very few 
orchids — certainly no Odontoglossums — enjoy excessive 
sunlight, they are, nevertheless, much healthier and 
more floriferous when grown in a house where they can 
obtain all the light possible, short of the fierce sunlight 
of our summers. Generally, Odontoglossums require a 
moist atmosphere at all times, and, after a bright day, arc 
much invigorated by a gentle dewing overhead by means 
of a syringe. A few of the species, such as 0. Cer- 
vantef^ii, 0. Londeshorouijliiaiium, 0. Eu.s.'-f/ Dawsotiianuni, 
&c., may be satisfactorily grown when fastened on to a 
block, formed of fern stem ; but Odontoglossums succeed 
best when grown in baskets or in pots, using a mixture 
of peat (broken into lumps the size of walnuts) and 
si^hagnum, with a few lumps of charcoal and a little 
sand scattered through it. Pots should be half-filled 
with drainage, and baskets covered at the bottom with 
a large crock, or a few pieces of charcoal. Round the 
top of the soil a little fresh sphagnum should be placed ; 
it will soon grow, and cover the whole surface wdth a 
fresh green, and prevent excessive evaporation in hot 
weather. To establish newly-imported Odontoglossums, 
they should be first carefully examined, and all dead 
bulbs, scales, and roots cut away ; they may then be 
rinsed in warm water, and allowed to dry, before placing 
them in a little soil. The pots used should be as small 
as pos.sible, all that is necessary being room for the base 
of the plant to stand in each with a little peat and 
sphagnum about it. Very little soil must be used, the 
pot being filled almost full of crocks ; unless this pre- 
caution is taken, there is danger of the weakened plants 
being injured, and perhaps killed, by the water which 
would be held about them by a large body of soil. They 
should be placed in a shaded part of the house where they 
are to be grown when established. It is not wise to 
attempt to force the plants into growth by subjecting them 
to a high temperature, as the effect of this, although 
promising at first, is to weaken the whole plant by 
causing it to start into growth before it has recovered 
from the injuries caused by importation. All the Odonto- 
glossums are propagated by division, none having, as 
yet, been raised from seeds in this country. Mr. H. 
Veitch, in his paper on the " Hybridisation of Orchids," 
read at the Orchid Conference, on May 13th, 1885, says 
that numerous crosses between various species, both 
Mexican and New Grenadan, have been effected, and 
capsules, with apparently good seed, have been pro- 
duced ; but, with the utmost care that could be bestowed, 
n3 progeny has yet been raised. 

The plants which are, perhaps, best known under the 
names of O. Plnd(.enop.'<ii<, 0. Ruezlii, 0. re,iillarium, &c., 
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Odontoglossum — continued. j Odontoglossum — cuntiiiued. 

but which, in this work, are referred tu the genus Through snmc mistalte or other, Mr. Bentham, in the 

ililtaiiiii, will not hybridise — or, at any rate, no one, i ■' C4enera Plantarum," asserts the contrary. 

up to the present time, has succeeded in making them ' A considerable number of Odoutoglots. which arc 

do so— with any of the true Udontoglots. Certainly, it generally accorded specific rank, are here reduced to 








appears to favour the view here taken of the generic 
affinities of the plants in question, when, on the authority 
of Messrs. Veitch and Sons, we are enabled to state that. 
with other Miltonia.s, they cross and intercross readily. 



varieties. In thi^ we have been guide! to a great 
extent, by Messrs. Veitch and Sons, who have made a 
special study of the genus, and carefully compared, as 
they flowered, the numerous specimens of each so-called 
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Odoutoglossum — continued. 
species in their magnificent collection. We are indebted 
to the firm in que&tion for permission to peruse the 
manuscript of their yet unpublished monograph. 

O. acuminatum (taper-pointed). A synonym of 0. liossii. 

O. Alexandree (Alexandra's). A synonym of 0. crispum. 

O. A. Bowman! (Bowman".-^). A synonym of 0. crispum r/uttatum. 

O. anceps {t\vo-eilj:;ed). A synonym of O. nmculatum. 

O. Andersonlanum (Anderson's). A variety of 0. cn'spuin. 

O. anthoxanthum (yellnw-lloweieil). Ji. snlphin-coloured, 
small, growing in a fiexuous racenif ; lip sul'-eoi-date at the 
ba.se, threedobed. Peru, 1869. 

O. aspersum (sprinkled). A variety of 0. licssu. 

O. bictonense (Bicton).^t /. about lin. across, varying much in 
colour, most frequently yellowish-green, transversely barred with 
brownish-purple, whilst the lip is lilac, shaded with violet, or 
sometimes nearly white ; spikes about 2ft. high, bearing from 
twenty to thirty flowers. April. Pseudo-bulbs and leaves bright 
green. Guatemala, 1855. This plant was formerly a great 
favourite, and, moreover, was the first Odontoglot which reached 
England in a living state ; but, since the introduction of so many 
fine kinds, it has §one somewhat out of fashion. It is, however, 
remarkably free m its flowering and habit of gi-owth. (B. M. 
3812, under name of Zytfopetalum africamim; B. O. 18; B. R. 
1840, 66.) This species has many varieties, of which the two 
following are by far the best: album, in which the lip is pure 
white; Rnd .mperbum, having sepals and petals heavily blotched 
with rich crimson-brown, and a deep coloured rosy-purple lip. 

O, blandum (fair).* jl yellowish-white, beautifully spotted and 
freckled with maroon -crimson ; sepals and petals narrow and 
acuminated ; lip with an ovate-acuminate, crisped blade. Co- 
lumbia, 1870. A handsome plant, somewhat resembling 
0. tuevium, but with the Idtide of the lin much more expanded. 
(B. O. 23.) 

O. Bluntii (Blunt's). A synimyni of 0. cri^pmn. 

O. brevlfolium (short-leaved), of gardens. A synonym of 
0. a>ro»ari<nu. 

O. cariniferum (keel-bearing), t Ji., sepals and petfds oblong- 
lanceolate, greenish outside, and furnished on the middle line 
with keels ; inside they are chestnut-brown, bordered with 

■ greenish-yellow or yellow ; lip with the claw of violet colour, 
the cordate-acute anterior part being white ; panicle large, 
branched. I. cuneate-oblong, ligulate. Pseudo-bulb oldong, 
two-leaved. Central America, 1855. SVN. 0. hastUahium. fua- 
catum. (B. M. 4919 ; B. O. 10.) 




Fig. 714. Flower of (»dontoglossui\i Cervamksh. 

O. Cervantesii (Cervantes').*! Jl. from lin. to 2in. across ; sepals 
and petals rosy-lilac, barred at the base with crimson-brow]i ; 
lip cordate or triangular, white or lilac ; spikes 6in. high, three 
to five-flowered. March and April. ^. lanceolate, solitary. Pseudo- 
bulbs angular. Oaxaca, 1845. A pretty, dwarf -growing species. 
WVN. 0. mnnhraaaveiun. See Fig. 714. (B. R. 1845, 36; I,. & P. 
F. G. i. 15.) 

O. C. decorum (becoming). A fine variety, with Lirger flowers 
and more brightly-coloured markings than the type. (F. M. n. s. 
2^4.) 

O. C. majus (larger). A good variety, with larger and more 
bri,i;htly-spotted flowers than the type. Mexico, 1879. 

O. C. punctatissimum (much-spotted). A handsome variety, 
having flowers covered with neat, purplish spots. 1878. (B. (.). 10.) 

O. cirrhosum (tendrilled).*t //. milk-white, with deep purplish- 
violet dark .spots on sepals, petals, and the anterior, inferior part 



Odontog'lossum — continued. 

of lip, the basilar part of which is whitish-yellow at both sides, 
and with purplish-violet radiating lines ; sepals lanceolate, ending 
in bristles ; petals much broader ; lip cuneate, dilatates going out 
in two blunt, wavy angles, the upper part bearing an open sheath 
around the column, the anterior expanded ; peduncles racemose 
or panicled, manv-fiowered, L linear - ligulate. Pseudo - bulbs 
ligulate, ancipitat'e. Ecuador, 1876. See Fig 713, for which we 
are indebted to Messrs. Veitch and Sons. (B. M. 6317 ; (j. C. 
n. s., V. 503.) 

O. C. gemmatum (jewelled). A good variety, with gionps 
of mauve nr purple stains at the base of the sepals and 
petals. 

O. c. Hrubyanum (llruby's). A variety having flowers without 
spots, or with lint few traces of them. 

O. c. Klabochianum (Klaboch's). A variety with much larger 

flowers tliun the type. 

O. citrosmum (Lemon-scented).*! Ji. pure white, delicately 
lemon -scented ; lip purple, crescent-shaped; racemes pendulous, 
bearing from fifteen to thirty flowers. Way. I. thick. Pseudo- 
bulbs sniooth, shining light green. Guatemala, 1840. Svn. 
0. 'pcndnhim- (B. O. 6). (B. R. xxix. 3; F. d. S. 633.) 

O. C. album (^vhite). jl. white, except the crest on the claw of 

the lip. 
O. c. punctatum (dotted), fl. pale rose ; sepals and petals 

dotted Avith purple. 

O. c. roseum. (rose), jl. having the blade of the lip deep rose. 

O. constrictum (contracted), yf., sepals and petals bright yellow, 
with orange-brown blotches and bars; lip pandurate, white, tipped 
with yellow, and bearing two conspicuous rose-coloured spots near 
the centre ; panicles large, branched, many-flowered. I. elongate, 
linear-lanceolate. Pseudo-bulbs ovoid, compressed, ribbed, dark 
green. Caraceas, 1845. A pretty, free-flowering plant. (B. M. 
5736.) 

O. c. Sanderianum (Sander's).* Jl., sepals and petals light ochre, 
with brown marks and stripes, lanceolate, acuminate ; lip cordate 
at base, with two short, upright lobes ; blade large, sub-pandurato, 
acute, wavy, white, tinted with sulphur, and having a large 
purple-crimson mark between the calli. and some spots in front. 
Columbia (?), 1881. A handsome, Hawthorn-scented variety, 
superior to the type. 

O, Coradinei (Coradine's). A variety of 0. Llndleyammi. 

O. cordatum (heart-shapedipped). jL, sepals and petals yellow, 
blotched and barred with deep rich chocolate-brown, very much 
elongated, and curiously wavy; lip large, heart-shaped, varying 
somewhat in its markings, ground colour white, blotched with 
lilac and purplish-red, or sometimes with pale yellow and crimson ; 
scape 1ft. or more in height, stiff', erect, simple or branched, few 
or many-flowered. Late spring. I. bright green, with yellow 
lines. Pseudo-bulbs oblong, generally onedeaved. Guatemala 
and Mexico, 1837. A free-flowering and easily-grown species, 
though less striking than many of its congeners". (B. M. 4878, 
under name of 0. macitlafuni ; B. O. 25 ; R. G. 356.) 

O. c. sulphureum (sulphur-coloured). /., sepals sulphur- 
coloured ; petals and lip white, with sulphur tips and blotches. 
Mexico, 1880. A highly curious variety. 

O. corouarlum (crowned).* /., sepals and petals reddish-brown, 
edged with yellow ; lip bright golden-yellow ; spike erect, 1ft. or 
more in height, bearing from thirty to forty blossoms. Pseudo- 
bulbs large, wrinkled, flat, produccil at intervals along a creeping 
rhizome, bearing a short, oblong leaf at the apex. Peru, 1868. 
(B. O. 27; G. C. n. s., xii. 301; W. (). A. i. 27, under name of 
0. brevi folium.) 

O. c. Dayanum (Day's), ji., petals yellow, with brown marbling ; 
lip \\ itli two conical acute warts on each side of the crest. 

O. crinitum (hairy). Jl. striped and blotched, racemose ; sepals 
and petals lanceolate, acuminate; lip covered with filiform pro- 
cesses. Columbia, 1882, A very distinct species. (R. X. O. 

191, 3.) 

O, crispum (curled).* Jl., sepals and petals pure white, ovate or 
<ivate-lanceolate, the petals being much undulated, and often 
flmbriately toothed ; lip oblong-acuminate, yellow, crested 
towards the base, beautifully crisped at the margin, and more or 
less spotted towards the front with blotches of reddish-brown ; 
racemes pendulous, usually from six to twelve- flowered. New 
Grenada. This is one of the gems of the cool orchid-house, since, 
by a little management, its charming flowers may be had all the 
year round. It is a plant Miiiiii varies to an almost endless 
extent, no two, of the many thotisands imported, liein^, perhaps, 
exactly alike, and very considerable difference in si/,e, colouring, 
or crispness in the flowers constantly presenting itself. See 
Fig. 715, fur which we are indebted to Mr. Wm. Bull. Svns. 
0. Al''.nin.lnr ami 0. libnitH (F. d. S, 1652). (B. U. 19,) 

O. c. Andersonlanum (Ander.son's).* //. milky yellowish-white. 
with some very broad, cinnamon, hmgitudinal stripes : sepals and 

petals ovate-oidong, acute, crisped : lin pandurate, with wavy and 
toothed margins. " Pseu.in-bullis ligulate, pyriform. Columbia, 
1868. A very handsome and rare plant. SVN. <). Josephiiue 
(W. G. A. iv.*188). (K. M. n. s. 45; \V. O. A. i. 35.) 
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O. C. A. guttulatum (s,i,all-s|,„tt,,,l). ,/. I,«mtifullv m;nl;,..l 
will small hm«ii sp.its ,„, tlip -,.,,;,!« an,l petals; li,, nliitc, 
«ath a yt'lluw liase ami a fr,v li,-,,„ii ii„es. A i.vetty siib- 



pvftty 

O. o. Chestertonii (riiestevtons). il., sepals and petals broad 
the s.pals white, nith small veddish-l.iown transverse blotche 



OdontOg'loSSUlll -rn/l/m/O r?. 

viciK't line at l.a^e ; lip nhovate, vevv tl:it ; keels yellnw, A distinet 
\avi(;t\, lPi78 

O. C. flaveolum (yelluwish). A distinct variety, with yellow 
flowers, and a ver\ few red >pots and lines, llo^iota. 18S0. 
(W. (1. A, i. 43,1 

i ; ' O. c. glganteum (gi.Lifintic). rf, white, spotted all over very pro- 




\H,,M-'m 
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petals white, with two to five red-brown spots ; lip red-brown, 
w ith a broad, yellowish-white m,ar;;in. 

O. c. fastuosum (proud), /f,, odil sepal deep blnish-lilac, with a 
white liorder and two large Inown-violaceous blotches ; lateral 
sepals white on the inner half, lilac-violet on the outer, blotched 
brownish-violet towards the base ; petals white, with a brovvnish- 



fu.sely with reddish-brown, larRe ; spike 3ft. hish, brandling, and 
many-flowered. A very fine, btit rare, variety. 

O. c. guttatum (spotted).* A well-marked variety. To the 
general features of the typical species, it adds larger flowers, of 
a pure wdiite ground colour, with a few well-marked spots of a 
coppery red on each sepal and petal, and the singularly oblong- 
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([uadrate appendiculate lip suffused with yellow towards the base, 
whei'e it is marfj;ined with brown spots, terminating in one lai'ger 
central one, and forming a ring around the disk. New Orenada, 

1857. Syn. 0. Alexandre Bonmmni (B. M. 5697, umler name of 
0. Alexandrce (futtatum- ; AV. O. A. ii. 94.) 

O. c. Jenningsianum (Jennings').* Jl. cream-white, with many 
light cinnamon Idotches, ^hich are very numerous in the 
petals ; base of lip yellow, with a few cinnamon lines. 1878. 
A pretty plant, the flowers of which are said to be exceedingly 
like those of 0. c. Jiuckenanmii, but distinct by their very crisp, 
wavy nature, and by the basilar callus of the lip. (G. C n. s., 
ii. 566.) 

O. c. Lelunanni (Lehmann's). ./f. usually purple, with a brown 
tint, numerous ; inflorescence branched. /. rather narrow. South 
America, 1880. A curious plant. 

O. c. limbatuxn (bordered), ji. milk-white ; sepals richly marked 
with lilac ; lip with numerous violet spots at the tip, and with 
yellow lamella? and a few streaks at the base ; panicle many- 
flowered. Columbia, 1870. An interesting orchid. (R. X. 6. 
183, 2.) 

O. c. Marise (Miss Marie Andre's). A beautiful variety, with 
pure white flowers, except two red spots at base of lower sepals, 
a few red streaks on the column, and the callus tinted with 
yellow. Columbia, 1879. (I. H. n. s. 325.) 

O. c. Ruckerianum (Rucker".s).^ fl, ground colour creamy- 
white ; sepals and petals bordered with deep violet, with a 
few chestnut-brown blotches on their inner surfaces ; narrow 
lip, yellow at the base, with blotches of chestnut-brown. (G. C. 
1873. 105.) 

O. c. Stevensii (iStevens'). _/f. white, heavily barred w^ith light 
lirown, large ; lip with a clear yellow disk. A grand form. 
(W. O. A. iii. 127.) 

O. c. Trianse (Triana's).* _/?. white, flushed, especially on the 
upper half of the dorsal sepals, with rose, the rosy portion 
being spotted with carmine, the dorsal sepal bearing a single 
large rosy spot ; 2i^in. across, crowded in a dense spike ; 
the lip is large, rounded, and two-lobed at 
the apex, white, freely spotted with coppery 
red. Columliia, 1868. A verv beautiful variety. 
(B. M. 5691.) 

O. c. Veitchiauum (Veitch's).* fl., f;epals and 

petals white, with a zone of mauve and some 
lirown blotches, broad. 1884. A fine form. 

O. c, Warneri (Warner's).* Jt., sepals white, 
stained with rose, and spotted with purplish- 
brown ; petals very broad, toothed at the edges, 
pure white ; lip large, white, stained at the 
liase with rich yellow. Columbia, 1869. A splen- 
did form. 

O. c. xanthoglossum (yellow-lipped). A variety 
with a yellow lip, having a few hues and a large 
lobed blotch of brown. 1883. 

Other varieties of crispum are: aiiremn, Bed- 
lantinei, Cooksoni (W. O. A. iii. 118), elegant ix- 
simum, Reginm, rosetim (F. M. n. s. 269), Rctlis- 
childianum, Sandcrianum, snlphvrei'm, and nr- 
ijinale. 

O. crlstatum (crested).* fl. creamy- yellow, 
varying in intensity in the different fonns, banded 
or spotted with very dark brown or purple, and 
about 2in. in diameter ; lip whitish, spotted with 
dingy brownish-purple, with a radiating white 
crest. Pseudo-bulbs somewhat oval, of a light 
shining green, bearing very narrow^ leaves of 
the same hue. Peru. A very desirable .species, 
although not so showy as many others. (I. H. 
1870, 21.) The following are varieties: 

O. c. Argus (Argns). fl. Itright yellow, with pur- 
plish speckles and freckles ; lip and colunui 
white, witli purplish markings. (I. H. ser. ii. 21.) 

O. c. canarla (canai->-coloured). fl., sepals and 
petals bright clear yellow, each with a single 
purplish blotch. 

O, c. cristatellum (slightly-crested), fl,. light 
yellow, with a few sepia-brown spots ; lip short, 
narrow, nearly oblong-pan durate, apiculate, un- 
dulate, anterior part sepia-brown ; the front side 
of column has three violet spots on its base, and 
some brown lines. Winter. 1878. (W. O. A. 66.) 

O, C. Dayanum (Day's). A variety with a rhomboid, ajti- 
culate, serrate lip, the crests an its base crossing one 
another. 

O. crooidipteriim (saftVon- winged), fl. pale yellow, .spotted 
with brown, from 2in. to 3in. across, deliciously scented like 
Hawthorn; lip having a bilobed, white crest, around which is 
a blotch of clear lemon-yellow ; spikes from 1ft. to l^ft. lonj; 
many-flowered. August and September, 
pressed and conical, two-leaved, 
li. 192.) 



/iS^ 



O dont oglos sum— CO ?i tinned. 
O, Dorinanianuin(Dorman's).* /. whitish, ^\ith numerous dark 

spots, and resembling those of 0. crocidiptenn/i ; base of the lip 
yellow, sometimes with a few red stripes ; tip of the lip with a 
large blotch. I. very narrow, and short. Pseudo-bulbs elliptical, 
blunt, two-edged, grooved and wrinkled. 1884. 

O. Edwardi (Edward Klaboch's).t fl. ujauve-coloured, with a 
light purple hue ; lip with an ochre-coloured callus ; inflorescence 
many-fl..wered. Ecuador, 1878. (B. M. 6771.) 

O. elegans (elegant).* fl., sepals and petals faint yello\.ish, 
with narrow, brown blotches; lip yellowish, with the apical 
part white, having two long, serrate calli, and two small, 
acuminate, extrorse, adventitious ones marked with reddish 
spots. Ecuador, 1879. A natural hybrid, much resembling 
0. drrfiosi'iii. (Gn. xxiv. 459 ; W. O. A. iii. 3.) 

O. Galeottianum (Galeotti's). fl. white ; petals transversely 
barred with brown at the base ; lip with a few streaks of yellow 
near the base ; raceme few-flowered. Mexico, 1870. Allied to 
0. nehulomin, and very rare in cultivation. 

O. gloriosum (glorious). A synonym of 0. odoratum. 

O. grande (magnificent).* fl. from 4in. to Tin. in diameter; 
sepals and petals rich glossy orange-yellow, the basal half 
being transversely banded and blotched with bright chestnut- 
brown ; lip creamy-white, more or less freckled with brown ; 
scapes stout, erect, from four to nine-flowered. Autunni and 
winter. I. lanceolate, broad, 6in. to 9in. long, dark green. 
Pseudo-bulbs glaucous, thick, slightly angular, two-leaved. 
Guatemala, 1839. This is one of the most beautiful, the largest 
the best known, and the easiest grown of orchids. (B. M. 3955 ; 
B. O. 8 ; R. G. 1859. 270; W. O. A. ii. 79.) 

O. g, splendens (splendid). A rare and beautiful variety, 
differing from the type in having brown markings and a 
nearly white lip, with pure purplish bars. 1872. 

O, g. Willlamsianum (Williams'). This resembles the type, 

but has shftrter, broader, and move olituse petals ; column 
with uncinate wings. 1881. (W. O. A. 163.) 




Pseudo-bullis ctun- 
Columbia, 1870. (R. X. O. 



716. Flower of Odo.ntogi.ossum Hallii 



O, Hallii (Hall's).* fl.. about 4in. across ; sepals and petals pale 
yellow, with large chocolate-brown patches, and terminating in 
long points ; lip pure white, with a beautifully-fringed margin, 
spotted and blotched with brown and purple, and stained 
towards the base with deep yellow ; spike many-flowered. 
I. light green, 1ft. or more long, 2in. liroad. Pseudo-bulbs 
about 3in. high. Ecuador, 1865. See Fig. 716. (B. M. 6237; 
B. O. 21; F. M. 1868, 378; I. H. ser. iii. 58.) The variety 
xanlhiif/lcssinn is distinguished principally by liaving a yellow 
lip. Columbia, 1879. 
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